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Abt.  I. — Chrestomathie  Arabe,  ou  Extraits  de  divert  Ecrwaint 
Arabes,  tant  en  prose  qu^en  vers ;  jovec  une  Tradaction,  et  des 
Notes,  d  t  Usage  des  Hives  de  FEcole  Royal  et  Speciate  des  Lan^ 
guet  Orientates  vivantes.  Seconde  iaition,  corrigee  et .  aug^- 
mentie.  Par  M.  le  Baron  Silireatre  de  Sacy.  3  torn.  8vo. 
Paris,  Imprimerie  Roy  ale,  1836,  1827. 
WiTBiN  two  centuries  after  the  Arabs  issued  from  the  desert  to 
propagate  a  new  faith,  their  empire  and  their  language  prevailed 
over  an  extent  of  two  hundred  days  journey,  from  India  and 
Tatary  in  the  east  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  west.  The 
/acility  with  which  this  extraordinary  people  acquired  all  the  arts 
of  peace  is  not  less  astonishing  than  the  rapidity  of  their  con- 
quests.  The  same  enthusiasm  which  led  them  to  victory  stimu* 
lated  their  progress  in  the  career  of  letters,  and  in  both  cases  was 
attended  with  similar  results.  The  great  fabric  of  empire  so 
speedily  constructed  wanted  all  the  elements  of  stability,  and 
owed  its  duration  only  to  the  weakness  of  its  neighbours;  while 
the  fruits  of  a  literary  culture,  whi.ch  did  not  await  the  natural 
season  of  developement,  never  attained  the  strength  of  complete 
maturity.  The  dominion  of  the  Caliphs  rose  on  the  weakness  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  in  like  manner  the  literature  of  the  Ara- 
bians  was  destined. to  replace,  by  a  more  beneficent  revolution^ 
Ibe  fading  enlightenment  of  the  Christian  world.  Fortunately* 
however,  for  mankind,  the  vicissitudes  of  letters  are  far  less  de* 
•tructive  than  those  of  empire;  and  the  power  of  knowledge* 
though  slowly  acquired,  outlives  many  political  dynasties.  The 
glory  of  the  Roman  name  was  preserved  in  its  language,  and  long 
after  that  vast  empire  had  fallen  to  dissolution,  recalled  the  greats 
neas  of  the  power  which  had  diffused  it  over  half  the  world.  In 
Uke  manner  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Arabians,  the 
dassic  study  of  the  East,  are  the  monuments  of  a  dominion  which 
never  had  solidity,  and  has  long  since  ceased  to  have  existence* 
In  each  of  these  instances,  indeed,  religion  helped  to  extend  the 
currency  of  her  adopted  tongue.  But  still  the  languages  of 
the  Mass  or  of  the  Koran  could  never  have  extended  far  i^yood 
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the  precincts  of  the  altar  or  the  mosque*  if  they  had  not  possessed 
intrinsic  merits.  Every  vulgar  tongue  possesses,  in  the  fact  of  its 
being  used,  an  advantage  too  decisive  to  be  overcome  by  anything 
but  a  striking  superiority  in  copiousness  and  structure.  But  it  is 
not  merely  the  splendour  of  the  Arabian  name,  nor  the  innume- 
rable host  of  Arabian  writers,  nor  the  large  portion  of  the  earth 
which  still  cultivates  the  Arabic  as  a  classic  language,  that  recom- 
mend to  our  attention  the  study  of  Arabian  literature;  its  cha- 
racter is  so  peculiar  and  decisively  marked,  its  origin  and  vicissi- 
tudes are  so  singular  and  instructive,  that,  without  an  adequate 
explanation  of  them^  the  history  of  the  human  mind  would  be 
incomplete. 

The  epoch  at  which  Arabian  cultivation  attained  its  meridian 
splendour,  while  the  nations  of  Europe  were  enveloped  in  dark- 
nessy  cannot  fail  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  most  careless  ob- 
server. Its  situation  too,  in  the  midst  of  Goths  and  Celtiberians, 
is  no  less  remarkable.  The  Moors  in  Spain  transmitted  the 
torch  of  civilization  from  antiquity  to  modern  ages,  and  yet  the 
beneficial  influence  which  they  exerted  on  Europe  can  be  but  im- 
perfectly developed*  and  is  yet  reluctantly  acknowledged  by  the 
literary  world.  This  ingratitude*  as  well  as  the  historical  ob- 
scurity which  gives  birth  to  it,  are  both  to  be  referred  to  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  Arabian  literature,  of  which  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  take  a  brief  survey,  endeavouring  to  trace  its  character 
from  its  history*  and  from  both  these  to  deduce  its  influence  on 
modern  Europe. 

While  the  Arabs  yet  wandered  over  the  desert,  dividing  their 
time  between  the  care  of  their  flocks  and  petty  warfare,  the  atten- 
tion they  paid  to  language  augured  and  facilitated  their  future  cul- 
tivation. It  appears  instinctive  in  man  in  every  stage  of  society 
td  pique  himself  on  the  purity  of  his  speech.  Even  the  Green- 
lander  mocks  the  stranger  who  mispronounces  his  uncouth  poly- 
syllables; and  we  find  that  language  frequently  attains*  as  among 
the  Indians  of  North  America,  a  high  degree  of  copiousness  and 
regularity,  long  previous  to  any  social  or  literary  advancement. 

The  history  of  the  first  improvement  of  the  Arabic  tongue,  like 
that  of  all  others,  is  lost  in  remote  antiquity ;  but  we  are  able  to 
discern  many  circumstances  which  contributed  to  regulate  and 
enrich  it.  The  seclusion  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert 
lived  from  the  rest  of  the  world  preserved  the  analogy  of  their 
language  in  its  original  integrity;  while  their  division  into  tribes 
gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  dialects,  which  again  commingling  in  the 
general  concourse  at  Mecca*  a  flourishing  commercial  city, 
swelled  the  copious  and  classic  idiom  of  the  Koreishites  who 
dwelt  there.     The  idea  of  superior  rank  or  extraction  is  naturally 
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associated  With  propriety  of  expression,  and  the  Arab,  who 
prided  himself  on  the  nobility  of  his  birth,  endeavoured  to  con- 
firm the  traditions  of  his  genealogy  by  the  purity  and  correctness 
of  his  language.  Thus,  while  their  literature  did  not  as  yet  ex* 
tend  beyond  some  pithy  sentences  and  wild  poetical  effusions,  of 
a  passionate  but  monotonous  character,  the  Arabs  possessed,  in 
the  fulness  of  their  language,  the  aptest  means  of  literary  im- 
proi?ement  It  was  not  until  near  the  time  of  the  Prophet  that 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing.  But  the  natural 
results  of  this  signal  step  in  civilization  were  at  first  rendered  aborr 
tive  by  the  fanatical  excitement  which  soon  after  followed;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  fury  of  the  religious  fever  had  subsided,  that  the 
combination  of  fortunate  circumstances  began  to  produce  its  na- 
tural consequences. 

:  The  first  extraneous  stimulus  which  the  Arabs  felt  towards 
the  cultivation  of  letters  was  from  the  Greeks.  As  soon  as  the 
triumph  of  Islamism  was  complete,  and  the  Caliphs  began  to 
rest  from  their  career  of  conquest,  the  taste  for  luxury  aud  re- 
finement, the  inevitable  result  of  leisure  and  unbounded  wealth, 
became  manifest  in  their  courts.  The  great  superiority  of  their 
conquered  subjects  over  their  own  rude  followers,  in  every  thing 
that  adorns  or  enliVens  social  life,  could  not  fail  to  strike  them, 
and  their  palaces  were  soon  filled  with  Greeks,  Jews  and  Syri- 
ans, who  recommended  themselves  to  notice  by  their  superior 
learning  and  intelligence.  The  era  of  Arabian  cultivation  dates 
from  the  dynasty  of  the  Abassides,  or  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century.  Three  princes  in  succession,  Almansor,  Alraschid  and 
Almamon,  but  particularly  the  last,  who  is  the  Augustus  of  the 
Arabians,  used  every  means  in  their  power  to  promote  the  growth 
of  learning  among  their  people.  We  will  say  nothing  of  the 
treaty  made  by  Almamon  with  the  Emperor  Michael  III.  in 
which  among  other  conditions  imposed  by  him  as  conqueror,  h<? 
demanded  copies  of  all  the  Greek  authors;  nor  of  the  hundreds 
of  camels  seen  to  enter  the  gates  of  Bagdad  laden  with  precious 
volumes  of  imported  learning.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  already,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  nmth  century,  the  Arabians  were 
acquainted  with  the  medicine,  philosophy,  mathematics  and  natu- 
ral history  of  the  Greeks;  they  possessed  translations  of  Hippo- 
crates, Galen,  Theophrastus,  Ptolemy,  Euclid  and  Aristotle. 

.  The  literary  infancy  of  nations,  like  the  first  years  of  the  indi- 
vidualy  appears  to  be  characterized  by  an  ardent  thirst  of  know,- 
ledge,  with  but  little  sensibility  to  the  pleasures  which  arise  from 
taste.  This  may  in  some  measure  explain  why  the  masterpieces 
of  Grecian  poetry  and  eloquence  were  never  clothed  in  the  rich 
garb  of  the  Arabian  language;    why  translations  of  Horner^ 
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Sophocles,  Sappho  or  Demoiithene*  were  not  laid  at  the  feet  of 
the  Caliphs,  among  other  contributions  to  the  accamulatiog 
stock.  There  are  many  causes  assignable  for  this  omission*  to 
every  one  of  which,  indeed,  we  may  allow  a  partial  operation. 
The  beauties  of  poetic  diction,  and  the  grandeur  of  poetic  con* 
ceptions,  are  so  blended  with  the  idioms  of  a  language,  and  with 
national  modes  of  thinking,  that  a  foreigner  must  possess  all  the 
patience  and  acuteness  of  a  scholar  before  he  can  perceive  them 
m  a  foreign  dress.  The  language  of  every  people  is  in  some 
measure  a  picture  of  their  mode  of  life;  and  so  great  was  the  dif* 
ference  between  the  social  state  of  the  Greeks  and  that  of  the 
pastoral  tribes  of  Yemen,  that  it  would,  perhaps,  surpass  the 
power  and  flexibility  of  any  language  to  convey  the  sentiments  of 
the  one  so  as  to  make  an  adequate  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  other.  The  unskilfulness  of  the  translators  in  so  difficult  an 
attempt,  might  easily  deform  the  productions  of  genius  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  render  them  quite  unpalatable.  Besides,  the  mytho- 
logy  of  the  Greeks  was  so  mixed  np  with  their  poetry,  as  to  ren* 
der  it  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the  rigid  Moslem.  This  oir« 
cumstance,  perhaps,  more  than  all  the  rest,  deprived  the  growing 
literature  of  the  Arabians  of  the  correct  taste  and  boM  spirit 
which  animated  the  Greeks.  But  however  the  beauties  of  lite- 
rature  may  be  in  their  nature  national,  the  facts  of  science  appear 
to  be  the  joint  property  of  all  mankind,  and  the  successors  of  the 
Prophet  scrupled  not  to  convert  the  knowledge  of  unbelievers  to 
the  benefit  of  the  faithfol.  Bagdad  was  the  centre  of  this  literary 
movement,  the  impulse  of  which  was  communicated  as  wide  as 
the  language  and  profession  of  Islam.  Every  portion  of  the  Ma- 
hometan dominion  shared  in  the  benefit  of  increasing  cultivation. 
Balkh  and  Bochara  became  famous  for  their  schools:  Africa 
teemed  with  poets  and  astronomers;  many  of  its  princes,  nay 
even  whole  dynasties  of  them,  were  distinguished  for  their  learn- 
ing: Cairo  boasted  a  library  of  120,000  volumes;  and  even  Fes 
and  Morocco  derived  a  transient  lustre  from  the  fame  of  their 
academies.     Such  was  the  progress  of  this  extraordinary  people. 

But  Spain  was  the  country  in  which  the  harvest  of  Arabian 
literature  was  crowned  with  the  richest  abundance.  The  sentle 
influence  of  the  climate,  and  the  industry  called  forth  by  the  lavish 
bounty  of  nature  in  a  grateful  soil,  mitigated  the  ferodty  of  the 
Moorish  conquerors  of  that  country,  and  appear  to  have  wrought 
on  the  inflexibility  of  the  Oriental  character  to  an  unusual  degree. 
It  was  there  that  the  cirilization  of  the  Arabs,  or  radier  of  the 
Mahometan  world,  reached  its  utmost  limit. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Univeiisity  of  Cor- 
dova was  founded  by  Alhakem,  the  Mamoun  of  the  West.  The 
private  Kbrary  of  this  prince  contained,  accprding  to  some  of  the 
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Ankima  wnterSj  no  less  than  w  hundred  thousand  volpmes^  the 
catalogue  alone  extending. to  forty-four.  His  example  was  sedu- 
lously followed  by  hissuccessors^so  that  an  endowed  college  was 
ere  long  to  be  found  in  every  principal  town  of.  Spain,  and  no 
kss  than  seventy  public  libraries  were  open  in  that  kingdom  at 
a  lime  when  all  Europe  besides  could  not  boast  an  equal  num- 
ber. 

The  liteniiy  ardour  of  the  Moorish  princes  continued  as  long 
as  their  political  independence.  They  were  the  zealous  patrons 
of  learned  men  so  long  as  the  weakness^  of  the  Spaniards  left 
them  scope  and  leisure  to  pursue  their  inclinations.  The  care 
of  literature  was  with  them  a  part  of  the  kingly  office,  and  many 
of  them  paid  more  attention  to  the  interests  of  letters  than  to 
affairs  of  state.  Spain,  under  the  Moors,  produced  unques- 
tiooably  more  royal  authors  than  any  other  age  or  nation  in  the 
world.  The  courts  oi  those  princes  resembled  academic  meet- 
iBjgs,  in  which  the  sovereign  conversed  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  his  acccfmplished  associates.  The  successful  orator  or  poet 
was  rewarded  with  the  ring,  or  shawl,  or  pelisse  of  the  Calij)h, 
who  placed  it  on  him  with  his  own  hands,  and  treated  him  with 
the  familiarity  of  a  friend.  The  politeness  of  the  court  was  gra- 
dually diffused  abroad,  and  the  people  caught  the  literary  ardour 
of  their  rulers  with  that  plastic  fidelit3[  which  seems  in  a  great 
degree  characteristic  of  eastern  nations.  The  Moors  were 
viewed  with  awe-struck  bigotry  by  their  ignorant  neighbours, 
who,  by  an  ill-intended  flattery,  intelli^ble  at  the  present  day, 
asci^d  to  magic  their  great  superiority  in  the  chemical  and 
other  arts.  So  great  was  the  multitude  of  their  authors,  and 
such  has  been  the  ingratitude  of  posterity,  that  in  all  probability 
we  are  at  the  present  day  less  adequately  acouainted  with  Ara- 
bian literature  from  its  remains,  than  with  the  Greek   or  Ro- 


Hadji  Khalfa,  who  lived  in  Constantinople  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  ab)e  to  form  a  catalogue  of  nearly  twenty  thousand 
authors,  the  m^ority  of  whom  were  Arabians ;  the  works  however 
of  only  a  small  proportion  of  these  are  known  to  be  in  existence. 
But  the  remnants  of  Arabian  literature,  which  are  still  preserved, 
sufficiently  testify  the  extent  of  its  cultivation.  Encyclopaedias 
were  an  Arabian  invention.  These,  with  dictionaries  of  every 
kind,  and  irepertories  calculated  to  abridge  the  labour  of  erudi- 
tioB,  evince  the  existence  of  a  very  ample  literature.  But  besides 
tkoae  works  which  imply  the  retrospect  of  a  wide  field  of  know- 
ledge, there  are  others  of  a  whimsical  minuteness  or  condescen- 
sion, indicating  that  exhaustion  of  worthy  topics,  which  forms  the 
complaint  of  sterile  genius  in  every  literary  age.    Such  are  the 
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histories  of  remarkable  camels  and  horses,  and  geOgrapKical 
treatises,  in  which  the  position  of  every  well  and  fountain  is' 
carefully  particularized.  Almost  every  town  in  Spain  bad  its 
illustrious  list  of  native  authors,  and  its  literary  history — or 
rather  histories — each  immortalizing  the  aspirants  in  a  different- 
path  of  fame ;  for  so  numerous  were  authors  among  the  Moors 
in  Spain,  that  the  literary  offspring  of  a  single  town  could  not  he 
all  enumerated  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  work.  Among 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the  attempt  to  Vrrite  a  complete^ 
hifitory  of  Arabian  literature,  one  of  the  greatest,  according  to* 
M.  de  Sacy,  arises  from  the  great  number  of  literary,  histories* 
which  are  extant  in  Arabic,  the  careful  examination  of  which 
would  be  the  work  of  many  years  and  many  men.  * 

But  what  availed  all  this  literary  ardour,  all  this  busy  author-^ 
ship  i  Its  only  result  was  the  dissemination  of  Arabian  litera^ 
tare,  not  its  improvement.  The  Arabian  writers  multiplied 
books ;  they  spread  abroad  whatever  knowledge  they  possessed^ 
and  carried  the  softening  influence  of  mental  cultivation  into 
every  rank  of  society.  But  Arabian  literature,  notwithstanding 
its  ample  expansion  and  teeming  fertility,  seems  never  to  have 
changed  its  character ;  it  was  in  the  taste  which  adorned,  as  well 
as  in  the  material  which  composed  it,  the  same  in  the  fourteenth 
a^  in  the  ninth  century.  The  pleasures  of  intellect  or  imagina- 
tion are  so  much  modified  by  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  and 
our  social  customs,  that  we  naturally  expect  to  find  taste  conti*' 
nually  change  with  the  age  and  circumstances  of  our  social 
existence.  That  which  fills  the  savage  with  rapture,  appears 
extravagance  to  the  cultivated  man,  and  those  abstract  images  and 
endearing  associations,  which  woo  the  imagination-  of  the  latter, 
escape  the  gross  perception  of  uncultivated  minds.  ^Fhere  can' 
be  no  standard  of  faste  bnt  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
heart,  and  as  that  is  differently  tutored,  the  ideal  standard  of 
beauty  and  excellence  will  necessarily  vary.  The  causes  which 
prevented  the  growth  of  taste  among  the  Arabians,  deserve  oar 
attentive  consideration,  as  they  throw  considerable  light  on  the 
fate  of  their  literature.  There  is  no  error  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  in  reasoning  respecting  mankind,  than  attributing 
every  variety  of  character  and  disposition  to  an  original  physical 
constitution  :  to  save  the  trouble  of  unweaving  the  complicated 
web  of  moral  and  political  circumstances,  everything  is  referred 
to  the  all-powerful  agency  of  nature.  But  in  -truth  that  which  is 
called  the  natural  character  of  any  race,  is  nothing  but  the  effect 
of  those  circumstances  and  relations  in  which  nature  has  placed 
it.  From  these,  therefore,  we  will  eudeavodr  to  trace  the  pecu- 
liarities and  immutability  of  the  Arabian  character. 
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The  Arab  lives  in  continual  action  :  he  thifts.his  tent  as  often 
as  the  scanty  herbage  fails  him  :  his  delight  is  in  the  fleetn^s^  of 
his  horse.  Accnstomed  to  discern  the  approaching  caravan  when 
the  clouds  of  dust  first  gather  in  the  horizon,  and  to  gallop  on 
his  prey  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow ;  all  his  movements  and  all 
bis  perceptions  partake  habitually  <^  the  same  rapidity.  TeniT 
perate  diet,' constant  exercise,  and  the  cheering  aspect  of  an 
unclouded  sky,  preserve  unimpaired  the  elasticit)^  of  his  spirit8» 
and  leave  him  all  the  enjoyments  of  a  lively  sensibility.  But  the 
tiptoe  volatile  sprightliness  of  animal  spirits,  whatever  show  it 
may  have  of  intellectual  superiority,  is  never  able  to  avail  itsdf 
of  the  benefits  of  discipline.  It  bounds  lightly  from  first  to  last, 
and  gathers  no  impetus  in  its  rapid  transit.  Bodily  activity,  indeed, 
keeps  the  mind  in  health,  but  it  binds  it  closer  to  the  senses:  it 
repairs  the  thinking  engine,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  suspends  its 
use.  The  robust  athlete  cinnot  be  ^'sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast 
of  thought/'  The  current  of  his  blood  is  too  strong;  his  respira- 
tion too  deep-drawn  and  audible  not  to  disturb  the  halcyon 
reign  of  the  intellectual  essence.  Besides,  deep  feeling  can 
hardly  consist  with  sensitive  habits.  Vibrations  awakened  by 
every  breath  of  wind  last  but  a  moment.  A  too-ready  play  of 
susceptibilities  anticipates  the  full  weight  of  impressions,  and 
foils  in  some  degree  the  effect  of  appeals  which  would  reach  the 
heart  in  cooler  natures.  The  child  of  the  desert,  reared  in  con* 
tinual  wandering,  possesses  in  the  fullest  degree  the  healthy 
activity  of  sense.  His  spirit  is  all  abroad  in  bis  perceptive 
organs.  He  is  voluble  and  sagacious,  quick,  passionate,  and 
sympathetic ;  but  by  no  means  intellectual.  He  can  pour  forth 
a  full  tide  of  feelings  in  copious  language  :  he  can  listen  unex- 
hausted to  the  longest  narratives;  but  he  is  not  a  contemplative 
being.  Reflection  would  require  an  effort  as  incompatible  with  the 
restless  fervonr  of  bis  habits  as  with  the  torpor  of  natural  stupidity. 

The  levity  and  absence  of  reflection  which  characterize  the 
Arabians,  rendered  them  more  peculiarly  creatures  of  habit. 
None'bnt  independent  thinkers  can  shake  off  the  tyranny  of  old 
ways.  Some  principles  or  modes  of  action  are  agreeable  or 
necessary  to  all,  and  those  who  cannot  frame  them  for  themr 
selves,  must  take  them  from  others.  This,  among  other  circunir 
stances,  contributed  to  perpetuate  the  original  tone  of  their 
literature.  But  besides  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  fostered 
by  their  mode  of  life,  there  were  other  circumstances  which 
helped  to  weaken  among  them  the  influence  of  literary  cultivation. 
In  the  first  rank  of  these  we  are  disposed  to  reckon  the  genius 
of  their  language.  The  influence  which  thought  and  the  me- 
dium of  expression  mutually  exercise  on  one  another,  is  too 
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evident  fo  be  dispated.  'Language  is  indeed  tte  creatttfe  of 
social  intercourfite,  and  it  is  bard  to  conceive  it  so  constructed  as 
obstitiately  to  binder  the  developement  of  mind;  but  nevertheless 
it  is  capable  of  affecting,  in  the  early  stages  of  cultivation^  the 
intellectual  habits  of  those  iivho  use  it,  and  the  thinking  agent 
insensibly  accommodates  itself  to  the  character  of  its  instrument. 
The  Arabic — in  common  with  the  Semitic  family  of  languages  in 
general — rejects  all  compound  words,  and  is  totally  deprived  of 
diat  power  of  endlessly  modifying  the  sense  by  means  of  parti* 
de^,  which  from  the  Greek  and  Teutonic  sources  is  spread 
moi'e  or  less  through  every  European  tongue.  To  compensate 
for  this  defect,  it  abounds  in  regular  forms  which  modify  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  analogy  the  meaning  of  every  part  of  speech. 
The  associations  presented  by  such  a  language  are  not  arbitrary': 
they  grow  of  neceafsity  out  of  grammatical  forms,  and  ideas  are 
connected  in  castes.  Grammar,  like  government,  is  very  apt  to 
abridge,  unnecessarily,  the  natural  rights  of  man,  and  withdraws 
the  parts  of  speech  from  the  jurisdiction  of  intelligence  and  ex* 
perience.  The  tyranny  of  long-established  legitimacy  in  lan- 
guage is  so  much  the  more  forhiidable  as  it  is  less  observable^ 
while  it  really  clogs  the  intellectual  operations  which  it  was  in* 
tended  to  assist. 

But  passing  from  these  metaphysical  considerations,  we  may 
observe,  that  the  superficial  genius  of  the  Arabs  soon  discovered, 
in  the  richness  and  regularity  of  their  language,  the  source  of 
pleasures  perceptible  to  sense  alone.  Rhyme  was  early  intro- 
duced into  their  loose  versification,  and  afterwards  became  the 
ornament  of  their  prose ;  and  this  circumstance  we  are  disposed 
to  think  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  character  of  their  subse- 
quent literary  productions.  Those  whose  organs  are  not  capable 
of  relishing  the  rich  and  varied  cadences  of  blank  verse,  will  natu«- 
rafly  prefer  the  more  obvious  melody  of  rhyme.  That  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  none  can  deny,  but  directed  as  it  is  to 
sense  alone,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  it  hinders  the 
flight  of  true  poetry,  the  eloquence  of  which  is  directed  to  the 
soul.  It  is  not  perhaps  going  too  far  to  assert,  that  if  the  poetry 
of  every  people  had  in  the  first  instance  been  garnished  with 
rhyme,  the  world  would  never  have  known  good  poetry.  If 
Modem  Europe  can  boast  good  rhyming  poets,  it  ought  to  be 
considered  that  our  literary  taste  has  been  formed  from  the  great 
models  of  antiquity,  the  charm  of  whose  verses  flows  wholly 
from  the  eloquence  of  truth  and  nature.  The  profound  adora^- 
ti6n  which  Dante  paid  to  the  shade  of  Virgil,  was  not  so  much 
a  homage  to  that  poet's  genius,  (for  Vtrgil  was  but  a  pigmy  to 
the  Fld^ntinc;)  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  depth,  grandeur. 
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and  reriitjr  ^blsnk  ver»e»  Tbe  vulgar  poetry  of  biB  day  wat  dl 
jiagle  and  puerility :  sonnets  and  acrostics^  rhyming  difficulties 
and  frigid  conceits.  These  are  the  true  progeny  of  rhynie»  as  is 
abandanlly  set  forth  in  the  works  of  the  Sacentisii  of  Italy,  and 
the  small  poets  of  every  country.  When  we  speak  of  the  infancy 
of  literature  in  Modern  £urope,  the  phrase  which  is  intended  to 
express  the  period  of  our  first  literary  efforts  is  liable  to  be  con- 
sidered also  as  offering  an  explanation  of  its  character.  But 
man  in  the  first  stages  of  his  cultivation  is  still  masculine  in  his 
sentiments.  His  genius  may  be  rude,  but  it  is  not  therefore 
absurd,  and  we  must  in  consequence  seek  some  positive  cause 
for  tbe  infantile  character  of  the.  early  literature  of  Europe. 
This  was  unquestionably  the  rhyming  mania,  which,  from  tbe 
Arabians^  infected  the  genius  of  the  day,  and  diverted  the  atten- 
tion  from  sense  to  sound.  The  revival,  however,  of  classical 
litecature  in  Europe*,  soon  effected  a  revolution  in  taste,  by  pre- 
senting models  to  contemplation  which  soared  far  above  the 
appropriate  .element  of  rhyme.  But  this,  though  no  longer 
allowed  to  govern  taste,  could  not  be  rejected  altogether;  for 
men  will  never  part  with  anything  that  is  agreeable,  merely  from 
an  estimate  of  its  speculative  disadvantages ;  and  we  endeavour 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  music  of  rhyme  without  admitting  its  imt 
pertinencies.  With  us  the  contemplation  of  severe  models  has 
subdued  tbe  love  of  false  ornaments  and  metrical. difficulties. 
Criticism  has  checked  the  diseases  of  our  literary  infancy*  But 
the  Arabians  had  rhyme  without  either  criticism  ormodelySOthat 
their  literature  grew  up  according  to  its  first  bias,  untaught  and 
undirected  by  foreign  comparisons. 

The  life  of  the  desert  is  die  same  to  all :  it  excludes  the  nur 
raeroos  and  complicated  relations  of  advanced  society,  togetiier 
vrith  the  great  variety  of  feelings  aad  sentiments  to  which  they 
give  inrth.  The  individuals  of  pastoral  tribes  resemble  each 
other  in  habits  as  much  as  wild  animals ;  their  national  characf 
teriatios  are  therefore  strongly  marked  where  few  anomalous 
individuris  break  the  Heady  outline.  Amid  such  unifonnity  of 
sentiment,  criticism  could  hardly  have  birth.  There  was  no 
diversity  of  feelings  to  be  reconciled,  no  aim  to  pourtmy  the  fea^^ 
tufes  of  huttiun  nature  abstracted  from  the  traits  of  national 
pecaliarities.  Taste  is  the  offspring  of  society,  where  it  learns 
to  reconcile  the  sentiments  of  all,  and  teaches  genius  to  assume 
a  catholic  demeanour.  When  towards  sunset,  the  Bedoweens 
quit  their  tents,  and  under  the  shady  palm-tree,  gather  close 
round  some  story*teller  or  poet,  they  seek  nothing  more  than  a 
passive  enjoyment  Adventures  are  congenial  to  Aeiv  wild  life : 
they  enter.heartily  into  all  the  feelings,  dangers  and  distresses  of 
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di«  faeio  of  the  tale :  Ibey  shout  with  joy,  or  cry  with  ind^na-' 
lion;  invoke  heaven  to  protect  their  favourite  :  their  excitement 
breaks  out  in  violent  gestures :  they  are  agitated  with  the  fury  of 
the  combat,  and  are  again  as  easily  melted  i«to  tenderness. 
Hound  and  harmontous  sentences  fill  their  craving  ears ;  an  un- 
intermitting  volubility  leaves  no  time  for  reflection,  and  to  an 
audience,  all  eye  and  ear  and  excitability,  a  rapid  train  of 
wonders  yields  the  fullest  gratification.  Such  are  the  Arabs  at 
the  present  day,  and  such  were  they  no  doubt  at  all  times. 
Their  literary  perception  partakes  of  the  swiftness  of  passion, 
and  the  nature  of  the  enjoyment  which  they  seek  from  their  nar- 
rations, precludes  all  idea  of  criticism.  To  find  all  their  facul- 
^  ^  ties  and  feelings  absorbed  and  carried  away  in  the  torrent  of 
^  wonderment  and  excitation,  is  their  chief  delight ;  the  interfer- 
ence of  taste. or  reflection  is  never  allowed  to  stay  their  entertain- 
ment. That  which  seems  to  the  Arab  the  most  important  con- 
stituent of  a  delightful  story,*  after  the  merits  of  the  language,  is 
the  wonderful.  No  novelty  of  creation  can  astound,  no  boldness 
of  expression  can  baffle  his  ready  apprehension.  The  most  ex- 
travagant flights  of  imagination  will  fill  him  with  delight,  pro- 
vided they  only  kindle  the  sympathies  of  an  acutely  sensitive  and 
ardent  being.  Thus  the  Arab  has  no  speculative  or  contem- 
plative habits;  impatient  of  a  slow  progress,  he  pays  less 
attention  to  thoughts  than  words;  and  in  these  he  prefers  the 
glittering  and  superficial  beauties  to  those  of  a  more  profound 
and  genuine  description. 

The  literature  of  the  Arabians  was,  in  its  commencement, 
rather  the  creation  of  authority,  than  the  natural  and  spontaneous 
growth  of  general  improvement.  The  interests  of  learning  were 
guarded  by  inquisitive,  but  narrow-minded  princes.  In  endea- 
vouring to  adopt  in  their  language  only  works  of  utility,  they 
showed  themselves  quite  ignorant  of  the  moral  operation  of  lite- 
rary taste.  Poetry  and  the  drama  were  rather  shunned  than  sought 
after;  and* the  distinct  object  of  the  Caliphs  seems  to  have  been, 
not  to  modify  and  improve  the  national  mind  and  character,  but 
simply  to  acquire  knowledge.  Thus  the  progress  of  improvement 
.  f^  was  not  natural  and  unrestrained ;  the  influx  of  ideas  was  regu- 
•  ^  lated  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  an  individual;^ and  the  pulp  of 

[>  *^  science  was  administered  without  the  nutritive  juice  of  literature. 
To  this  injudicious  censorship  of  the  Caliphs,  we  must  ascribe 
the  feeble  mfluence  of  Greek  civilization  on  the  manners  of  the 
Arabs.  A  stock  of  learning  was  at  once  engrafted  on  the  igno- 
rance of  the  desert,  and  curiosity  was  gratified  with  the  least  pos- 
sible disturbance  toestablished  modes  of  thinking.  Literary  cul- 
tivation can  certainly  modify  the  character  of  a  nation,  but  it  can 
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only  do  it  slowly;  if  it  be  brought  to  striTe  at  oncewtUi  popidar 
idcaft,  natioQal  character  will  rather  modify  it.  A  popular  literature 
is  only  desirable  when  in  the  natural  course  of  improveneBt  it 
spreads  from  the  enlightened  to  the  rude  and  ignorant:  it  is  thus 
diffused  as  it  matures,  and  emanating  from  an  active  source,  car* 
ries  with  it  the  promise. and  capabihty  of  fresh  increase*  A  lite- 
rature, on  the  other  hand,  which  bdongs  rather  to  the  .people 
than  to  the  aristocracy  of  mind,  is  sure  to  hallow  or  perpetuale 
every  vulgar  prejudice  and  national  peculiarity.  It  thus  tends  to* 
prevent  improvement,  as  air  in  the  interstices  of  porous  faodies 
prevents  the  imbibition  of  other  fluids.  The  haste  with  whidi 
learning  was  introduced  among  the  Arabians  did  not  allow  time 
for  the  national  mind  to  adapt  itself  to  new  ideas ;  the.  accom-< 
modation  was  therefore  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  translated 
work,  and  the  Greek  authors  were  travestied  in  Arabic  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  suit  the  notions  of  a  wild  people.  The  changiss 
made  in  them  were  often,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  ignoranoe  or 
inadvertence  of  the  translators,  but  they  were  generally  calculated 
to  gratify  the  cravings  of  a  subtle  and  credulous  people.  .  Thua 
tbe  solid  reasonings  of  Aristotle  Yrere  gradually  converted  into 
such  a  tissue  of  absurdity,  so  well  accommodihed,  nevertheless^ 
to  the  specious  purpose  of  seeming  wise,  that  the  memory  of  the 
schoolmen,  who  were  in  £urope  infected  with  the  dialectic  leam^ 
ing  of  the  Arabs,  still  casts  a  sort  of  shadow  over  the  reputation 
of  that  great  philosopher.  Fragments  of  Grecian  history,  mingled 
with  the  fictions  of  the  desert,  eked  out  many  a  romanoe;  and  the 
material  alone  appears  to  have  met  with  attention  in  prodnctions 
which  we  deem  models  of  classical  elegance. 

Thus  the  histoiy  of  their  early  cultivation  tends  to  explain  the 
inflexibility  of  Arabian  taste.  But  a  more  powerful  agency 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  requisite  to  alter  their  habits  of 
thinking,  than  is  called  for  by  the  disposition  of  mankind  ii» 
generah  The  life  of  the  desert^  with  all  its  hardships,  has  some- 
thing in  it  agreeable.  The  rapid  course,  the  successful  pillage, 
the  amenities  of  the  pastoral  life,  glimpses  of  which  may  be 
caught  as  <^ten  as  a  cluster  of  palm-trees  and  a  carpet  of  fresh 
verdure  imrite  to  an  abode  of  more  than  ordinary  duration  ;«-- 
these,  with  the  charm  of  liberty,  sink  deep  into  the  spirit  of  the 
wandering  Arab,  and  preroccupy  his  attachments.  All  the  ideas 
and  habits  of  the  primitive  Arabians  were  blended  with  the  fas- 
cinations of  a  roving  life,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  their 
children,  long  after  they  were  settled  in  populous  towns,  still 
cherished  reminiscences  so  agreeable  to  the  imagination,  and  that 
their  traditionary  sentiments  and  most  active  prejudices  atteched 
them  firmly  to  the  tastes  of  their  nomadic  ancestors* 


In  fine,  we  oniBt  consider  the  influenoe  of  goveranent  end 
religion,  boA  of  which  contributed  not  m  little  to  prevent  the 
AnSbiana  from  feeling,  in  its  full  force,  the  influence  of  literary 
enltivHtion;  The  religion  of  the  Koran,  by  strictly  forbidding 
all  intercourse  with  or  imitation  of  the  infidels,  has  above  aU 
thitags  discouraged  the  study  of  foreign  languages  among  the 
fiktthful,  aod  has  thus  cut  off  the  sure  means  of  participating  in 
the  enlightenment  of  strangers.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
enlai]ge  on  the  disadvantages  attending  every  restraint  on  the 
activity  of  the  human  intellect.  The  relation  subsisting  between 
the  government  of  the  Arabians  and  their  national  literature  may 
demand  a  little  more  consideration.  Natnraliste  tell  us  that  the 
productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  always  bear  some  analogy 
to  the  minerals  of  the  soil  from  vHiich  they  spring.  The  primary 
vocks  and  older  formations  are  decked  with  the  simpler  vegetable 
forms,  while  minerals  of  a  later  date,  and  which  contain  within 
them  the  ruins  of  a  former  world,  give  birth  to  flowers  of  the 
iMMt  various  and  complicated  organization,-**flower8,  in  fact, 
more  completely  provided  with  the  functions  and  adornments 
•f  vegetable  life.  Something  similar  to  this  may  be  observed  in 
the  moral  vrorld.  The  old  and  primitive  forms  of  absolute  or 
painiarchal  government,  under  which  societies  exist  with  little 
organization,  seem  to  impose  on  human  genius  a  similar  Umita* 
lion.  It  is  not  until  society  has  undergone  successive  revolu- 
tions, that  the  mind  of  man,  as  if  in  every  convulsion  it  increased 
the  elements  of  its  constitution,  exhibits  all  its  capabilities.  The 
government  of  the  caliphs,  however  tolerant  the  disposition  of 
the  prince  himself,  must,  like  every  smritual  authority,  have 
proved  adverse  to  fireedom  of  thought.  The  guardianship  of  the 
feith  was  however,  fortunately,  entrusted  to  the  same  hands 
which  held  the  secular  power,  so  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran 
were  not  maintained  with  the  scrupulous  jealousy  that  belongs  to 
divided  authority.  The  caliphs  were  often  latitudinarians  in 
favour  of  learning  and  politeness ;  and  hence  the  Arabians  under 
their  sway  were  able  to  reach  a  higher  degree  of  refinement  than 
the  character  of  their  religion  would  lead  us  to  suspect.  Among 
the  Turks,  the  sultan  has  sufiered  the  authority  of  religion  to 
pass,  in  a  great  measure,  into  other  hands,  and  consequently,  in 
his  attempts  to  enlighten  his  people,  he  is  sure  to  meet  the  opfKH 
sidon  of  me  priesthood,  who  oonrider  it  their  especial  prerogative 
to  regulate  opinions.  But  still  the  government  of  the  caliphs 
was  too  simple,  and  was  attended  with  aH  the  infelicitous  conse- 
^nenoes  of  arbitrary  power.  It  afforded  no  stimubs  to  tbe 
people;  it  created  no  variety  of  relations,  nor  that  perpetual  dis- 
cussion of  moral  obligations  and  sentiments  which  takes  place 
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where  men  are  called  oo,  iu  anjt  degree*  to  govern  tiiea»Bel«es» 
A  literary  court  is  a  ^upMreme  tribunal  of  censorstiip ;  every  aen^ 
liflMBt  which  is  not  ratified,  or,  rather,  which  has  not  been  au^ 
thofiaed  by  it»  b  liable  to  be  thought  criounal.  An  arbitrary 
aoveveign,  ambiticMis  of  literary  reputation,  is  apt  to  imagine  that 
he  has  the  monopoly  of  authorahipy  and  views,  with  a  sinister 
aspect,  the  interloping  talents  of  those  who  venture  to  write 
without  the  license  of  court  favour*  In  an  enlightened  age,  the 
conntenance  ot  the  great  may  encourage  the  happier  efforts  of  the 
muse;  but  still  wherever  authority  patronizes,  it  is  evident  thai 
servitude  is  likely  to  be  the  condition  of  the  favour.  These  truths 
are  all  to  be  found  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Arabian  literar 
tmc  The  favour  and  disgrace  of  courts  continually  tormented 
the  Arabian  authors,  and  worked  the  anxious  vicissitudes  of 
their  fiortunes;  freedom  of  thought  was  necessarily  checked,  and 
with  it  all  excellence;  geniUs,  or  rather  inaenuilfy,  stuck  close  t^ 
precedent,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  a  justincation;  and  notwith- 
standing the  extraordinary  zeal  and  prolific  industry  of  the  Ara- 
bians, their  literary  taste  underwent  no  alteration* 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace  in  the  original  habits  of 
the  Arabians,  and  the  ciroumstances  which  accompanied  th^ 
early  growth  of  their  •  literature,  the  causes  of  its  utter  iaeffir 
dency  in  reforming  their  taste  and  national  modes  of  thinking* 
During  the  course  of  five  centuries  the  Moors  in  Spain  wens 
zealously  devoted  to  learning :  their  authors  were  many  thousands 
in  number;  books  were. multiplied;  the  language  was  fixed  and 
improtved ;  and  .the  habit  of  versification  was  familiar  to  all ;  und 
ye^  among  their  many  thousand  volumes,  we  find  not  a. single 
original  philosopher,  dramatic  writer,  nor  epic  poet.  They 
In-ooght  forth  no  masterpiece,  nothing  that  could  be  adopted  as 
a  classical  work  in  every  language*  Casiri,  the  enthusiastic  eulor 
gist  of  the  Moors,  ingeniously  compares  their  poetry  to  those 
exquisite  wines,  whose  flavour  and  perfume  are  of  too  delicate  a 
nature  to  bear  removal  to  a  foreign  climate*  But  the  poetic^ 
beauties  which  are  so  delicate  as  to  be  endangered  by  translation, 
aie  evidently  not  eotkled  to  the  praise  of  excellences.  If  freedom 
of  thought  could  have  existed  among  them,  if  they  had  been  a  free 
people  and  a  thinking  people,  their  literary  aspirations  would 
soon  have  taken  a  new  turn.  The  same  vigour  which  aiiimates 
the  mind  m  philosophical  pursuits,  is  quickly  conspicuous  in  the 
fidd  of  literature,  and  prompts  the  soul  to  launch  forward  in 
bolder  flights.  Sublime  poetical  conception  and  profundity  of 
thought  are  linked  together,  we  are  convinced,  in  close  ties  pf 
natural  kindied,  and  a  people  who,  from  idaosyncracies  of  social 
oomtftution  or  from  incidental  causes,  would  be  incapable  of 
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cradiiag  the  genitts  of  an  Aristode  or  a  Bacon,  coold  neverpro^ 
duce  a  Homer,  a  Sophoeles,  a  Shakspeare,  or  a  Millon.  Thus 
the  ArabianSy.in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  their  literature* 
retained  sttU,  in  some  measore,  the  impresftion  of  the  desert ; 
though  they  had  borrowed  learning,  they  were  stiH  original  in 
character;  their  marveUous  •  tales,  their  wondrous  narratives, 
their  ideal  world,  in  short,  which  exerts  such  an  influence  on 
the  young  minds  of  every  generation,  remained  the  same  as  at 
the  outset.  Among  other  nations  who  cultivate  letters,  every 
age  brings  forth  its  great  minds,  who,  if  they  be  not  the  audiors, 
are  at  least  the  guides  and  standard-bearers  of  the  intellectual 
march.  But  among  the  Arabians,  we  are  struck  with  the 
absence  of  master-spirits:  abundant  ingenuity  and  matchless 
industry  but  ill  supply  the  place  of  creative  vigour;  their  pro* 
lific- genius  engendered  a  debilitated  offspring,  whose  race  be- 
came extinct  when  the  favourable  circumstances  ceased  under 
which  they  were  brought  forth. 

But  here  again  we  are  led  to  consider  another  characteristic 
of  Arabian  literature,  and  that  from  which  proceeded  it»  peculiar 
influence  on  Europe;  it  was  wholly  and  essentially  popular. 
The  Arabians,  unlike  their  Christian  neighbours,  had  no  learned 
languages ;  ail  their  books  were  in.  the  vulgar  tongue :  nor  was 
their  stock  of  knowledge  merely  accessible  to  all;  their  taste 
also  was  popular,  and  in  general  accommodated  to  the  grasp  of 
a  thoughtless  apprehension;  the  whole  circle  of  their  literature 
and  science  was  m  the  hands  of  all.  The  difiiculties  of  science 
were  taught  in  popular  verse :  grammar,  rhetoric,  law,  and  the- 
ology, were  treated  in  verse :  dry  annals,  nay,  even  treatises  of 
algebra,  were  composed  in  rhyme.  But  how  different  was  it  at 
the  same  period  among  European  nations.  The  little  learning 
that  remamed  among  them  was  locked  up  in  a  dead  language, 
and  in  the  possession  of  a  particular  order :  the  community  was 
in  total  darkness ;  and  as  the  vulgar  tongues  partook  in  a  great 
measure  of  the  political  confusion  of  the  day,  the  organized 
means  of  improvement  were  wanting.  The  gleams  of-  learning 
which,  during  the  dark  ages,  we  see  occasionally  shooting  from 
some  European  cloister,  will  not  justify  us  in  concluding  that 
the  quarter  whence  they  came  was  in  general  more  enlightened 
than  the  rest.  The  learned  men  who  issued  from  the  Irish 
monasteries,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  indicate  as  imper- 
fectly the  civilization  of  that  country,  as  the  palm-tree  does  the 
fertility  of  the  desert  which  spreads  beneath  it.  The  remnants 
of  classical  literature,  preserved  during  those  times,  were  like 
streams  conducted  across  barren  plains  m  aqueducts,  which  long 
conceal  from  view  the  precious  treasure  they  contain.     Among 
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die  AmbiaiiB,  on  the  other  hand,  a  ruder  mode  of  hrigatiou,  to 
cootuiiie.the  metaphor,  spread  abroad  at  once  the  waterft  of 
literature,  and  produced  a  rank,  diough  not  perhaps  a  profitable, 
fertility*  The  exertions  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  many  after  him, 
to  promote  learning,  produced  but  momentary  coruscations,  and 
Europe  relapsed  into  darkness  as  soon  as  the  meteor  passed  by. 
The  improvement  could  not  be  stable  in  which  the  people  had 
no  participation.  But  among  the  Moors  in  Spain,  at  the  same 
period,  the  community  was  quite  as  civilized  as  Arabian  literature 
could  make  it.  They  were  therefore  not  only  superior  to  thei^ 
neighbours ;  their  superiority  was  evident,  and  perhaps  even  ' 
heightened,  by  the  contrast ;  and  we  may  easily  conceive  how  im* 
possible  it  was  to  associate  with  them,  without  acquiring  a  tinc^ 
ture  of  the  cultivation  which  was  so  widely  diffused.  Nay,  even 
the  imperfections  of  Arabian  literature  were  well  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  European  nations.  It  was  less  attractive  to 
the' learned  than  to  the  vulgar  and  illiterate.  While  the  former 
visited  the  schools  and  libraries  of  Moorish  Spain,  to  recover  the 
works  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  the  latter  were,  insensibly 
impelled  by  imitation  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vulgar  tongue. 
The  Moors  imparted  to  the  Christians  not  their  works,  but  their 
literary  habits.  A  great  portion  of  their  literature  was  trivial  in 
its  nature,  and  not  worth  borrowing,  but  the  habit  of  versifying  on 
all  occasions  is  not  trivial  in  its  consequences.  The  slow  conta*- 
gion  of  their  popular  cultivation  effected  gradually  what  no  mas^ 
ter-piece  could  have  done;  but  yet  from  the  insensible  mode  of  its 
operation,  it  has  escaped  notice,  and  the  most  interesting  fact  in 
the  history  of  iFterature  has  been  hitherto  but  imperfectly  brought 
to  light. 

While  the  Moors  in  Spain  were  so  diligent  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  language,  the  vulgar  tongues  throughout  the  rest  of 
Europe  were  used  only  in  discourse.  All  writing  was  in  Latin ; 
public  business  was  transacted  in  Latin ;  epistolary  correspond- 
ence»  poetry,  even  the  sermons  and  instructions  of  the  clergy, 
though  sometiines  interpreted  for  the  edification  of  the  audience, 
•  were,  in  the  same  language.  It  would  have  been  considered  a 
condescension,  or  even  a  degradation  of  ability,  to  adopt  the  use 
of  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  little  learning  of  the  times  was  con- 
fined to  the  clervy,  and  Europe  seemed  threatened  with  a  relapse 
to  utter  barbarism,  or  with  the  confinement  of  knowledge  to  a 
particular  order.  The  example  of  the  Moors,  however,  diFected 
a  revolution  :  poetry  threw  off  the  bondage,  and  dared  to  express 
itself  in  the  language  of  the  people. 

Soon  after  the  Moors  had  subdued  Spain,  their  language  be- 
came the   ordinary  accomplishment  of  the  conquered  people. 
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The  Latin  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  churcb»  and  was  cul- 
tivated by  few  but  ecclesiastics ;  the  mingled  dialect  remaining 
from  the  Goths,  the  Vandals  and  the  Sueves,  was  used  in  the  ordi<- 
nary  business  of  life ;  but  all  who  possessed  inquiring  minds»  or 
affected  the  praise  of  literary  attainment,  cultivated  the  refined 
and  copious  language  of  the  Moors.  This  preference  was 
carried  to  such  a  length  as  to  call  down  the  threats  and  re- 
proaches of  the  clergy,  to  whom  it  seemed  a  homage  no  less 
impious  than  humiliating.  In  like  manner  the  Moors,  who  at 
this  period  applied  to  learning  with  such  extraordinary  zeal,  be- 
stowed reciprocal  attention  on  the  language  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  proofs  of  this  interesting  commerce  of  language  are  still  in 
existence.  Many  ancient  documents  and  volumes  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  libraries  of  Toledo  and  the  Escurial,  written  in  Arabic  by 
Spaniards,  and  even  by  ecclesiastics  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
among  the  works  of  Arabian  authors  we  find  a  complete  code  of 
Arab  laws  written  in  Spanish,  and  a  body  of  agriculture  com- 
posed by  Moors  in  the  same  language.*  It  is  a  natural  infer- 
ence, from  this  intimate  correspondence  between  the  two  nations, 
that  the  ornaments  of  Arabian  poetry  as  well  as  the  habits  of 
composition,  would  be  quickly  transferred  by  the  Spaniards  to 
their  native  tongue.  Those  who  sought  poetic  or  literary  fame 
mi^ht,  perhaps,  prefer  the  Arabic,  as  having  more  polish  and 
variety;  but  their  vernacular  tongue  must  have  shared  more  or 
less  in  their  refinement;  particularly  as  it  was  the  genius  of  the 
Arabian  muse  to  versify  on  all  occasions.  Terse  expressions, 
moral  sentences  and  epigrammatic  turns,  were  the  highest  beau- 
ties sought ;  and  merits  such  as  these  might  easily  be  attained  in 
the  language  of  common  life.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore, 
vthat  the  cultivation  of  vulgar  poetry  by  the  Spaniards  was  the 
immediate  result  of  their  acquaintance  with  Arabian  literature. 
It  is  impossible  indeed  to  collect,  from  the  scanty  monuments  of 
that  age,  any  positive  proof  of  this  conjecture ;  but  a  tradition, 
preserved  by  Mariana,  appears,  in  some  measure,  to  confirm  it. 
When  Caicanasor  was  taken  by  the  Moors  in  the  year  998, 
one  in  the  habit  of  a  fisherman  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  * 
Guadalquiver,  and  sung  in  a  very  loud  and  mournful  voice; 
**  Almanser  has  lost  his  drum  at  Caicanasor."  He  sung  alter- 
nately in  Arabic  and  Spanish,  and  vanished  on  a  sudden.  This 
story,  we  may  suppose,  preserves  the  common  consistency  of 
traditionary  tales,  and  gives  a  true  picture  of  the  times  to  which 

*  In  the  eleventii  Tolom  of  the  Notieet  H  EstrmU  da  BSamaeriU,  &c  lately  pub- 
lished, (tee  our  last  Number,  page  7Sf ,)  there  b  an  account  by  M.  de  Sacy,  of  a 
Spaaiib  MS.  written  in  Arabic  cbaracten,  oontaiobg  a  Treatiae  on  the  FaiUi,  Cere- 
■Qontet,  and  Morality  of  Ulamisni,  and  he  refen  to  an  account  of  two  finilar  MSS» 
which  he  had  pven  in  a  previous  Tolume  of  the  same  collection.    ' 
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it  belongs.     If  the  appariuon  therefore  sung  in  Spanish  as  well 
as  Arabic,  it  is  likely  it  did  only  that  which  was  usual. 

This  advancement  of  the  vulgar  tongue  would  naturally  be 
most  conspicuous  among,  the  free  Spaniards,  who,  not  having 
acquired  the  language  of  the  Moors,  applied  all  their  efforts  to 
their  own,  but  who  still  retained  such  a  community  of  manners, 
as  well  as  activity  of  intercourse  with  their  subjugated  fellow- 
countrymen,  as  to  catch  from  them  instantaneously  every  growing 
improvement.  Accordingly  the  first  specimens  we  can  find  of 
vulgar  poetry  of  a  known  age  and  author  are  from  Galicia :  these 
are  the  verses  of  Gonza^  Hermiguez  to  Ourouana  his  wife. 
Many  other  fragments  of  Galician  poetry  still  extant  are  un* 
questionably  of  great  antiquity. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  vulgar  tongue  in  Spain  proceeded 
to  resume  its  proper  rank  and  functions  is  very  remarkable,  and 
^hat  was  a  signal  step  in  the  infancy  of  letters ;  for  no  means  are 
^o  efficient  in  improving  the  manners  of  a  people  as  the  media- 
tion of  a  cultivated  language.  The  Spanish  histories  of  the 
twelfth  century  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Ferdinand  and  his 
8on^  Alphonso  the  Wise,  contributed  still  farther  to  improve  the 
vulgar  toqgue.  The  former  of  these  princes  had  the  ancient 
code  of  the  Goths  translated  into  Spanish,  and  thus  published, 
in  the  language  of  the  people,  the  completest  body  of  legislation 
jmowji  in  that  age.  He  also  adopted  the  Spanish  language  in 
despatches  and  public  business  of  every  kind  ;  so  that  in  Spain 
all  legal  proceedings  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
are  in  the, vernacular  idiom.  Alphonso,  who  was  deeply  versed 
in  Arabic  learning,  proceeded  still  farther;  he  ordered,  after  the 
example  of  the  first  Caliphs,  that  all  works  of  utility  should  be 
translated  into  Spanish,  and  thus  exposed  at  once,  to  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  a  vast  body  of  erudition. 

Although  the  history  of  the  Spanish  language  exposes  in  the^ 
fairest  light  the  influence  of  the  Arabs,  yet  that  tongue  remained 
afterwards  in  comparative  obscurity ;  nor  is  it  deemed  the  princi- 
pal channel  through  which  the  returning  tide  of  literature  flowed 
into  Europe.  This  honour  is  attributed  to  the  Provencal,  or 
language  of  the  Troubadours. 

"In  the  South  of  Europe,*'  says  the  Abb^  Millot,  "the  Latin  bad 
given  birth  to  those  vdfgar  tongues  which  we  now  see  arrived  at  such 
perlcdion  ;  the  French,  Spanish,. and  Italian.  The  Proven9Rl,  with  the 
Mme  derivation,  had  incontestable  advantages  over  the  othera,  either 
beonise  it  participated  in  the  beauty  of  the  Greek,  which  had  long  been 
the  language  of  Marseilles,  or  because  it  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
cultivated  by  superior  talents.  The  Troubadours  gave  it  additional 
charms  and  great  celebrity  ^  I'esortiug  to  the  courts  of  princes,  even 
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beyond  tbe  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees^  they  inspired  the  love  of  their  lan- 
guage with  tbe  admiration  of  their  poetry.*^ 

Here  it  is  assumed  that  the  language  of  the  Troubadours 
originated  in  Provence,  and  that  it  spread  from  that  country 
beyond  the  Pyrenees ;  but  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than 
that  it  came  originally  from  Catalonia,  and  that  under  the  name  of 
the  Limosin  or  Catalan,  it  extended  over  many  countries  on  both 
sides  of  these  mountains.    '*  There  is  no  language  natural  and 

"^polite,"  says  Raymond  Vidal,  an  early  Troubadour,  *'  but  the 
Limosin ; "  and  the  meaning  of  this  expression  is  thus  explained 
by  Gaspar  Scnolano,  an  old  historian:  "The  third  and  principal 
language  of  Spain  is  the  Limosin,  for  it  was  used  in  all  Guienne 

<»^and  Provence,  and  is  still  spoken  in  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  the 
islands." 

The  historian  of  Marseilles,  Antonio  Ruffi,  tells  us,  that  the 
idiom  of  that  city  was  very  much  altered  in  the  twelfth  century, 
by  the  brisk  commerce  maintained  there  with  many  maritime 
states,  and  particularly  by  the  introduction  of  Catalonian  words. 
We  have  then  but  little  reason  to  believe  that  tbe  first  language 
of  modern  poetry  was  cradled  in  Provence,  and  subsequentiy 
spread  beyond  the  Pyrennees.  This  hypothesis  is  totally  un- 
founded ;  it  is  dictated  by  the  national  partiality  of  one  country, 
and  acquiesced  in  by  the  supineness  of  another.     It  requires  but 

-f  little  research  to  discover  that  the  language  of  the  Troubadours 
first  came  from  Catalonia,  a  country  connected  with  the  Moors 
no  less  than  with  the  French.  To  multiply  authorities  in  proof 
of  this  point  would  be  more  pedantic  than  difficult,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  elucidated  by  the  history  of  Provencal  poetry,  which 
flourishing  under  the  dominion  and  patronage  of  the  Counts  of 
Barcelona,  and  declining  with  their  power,  may  with  great  pro- 
bability be  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  them.  This  is 
plainly  declared  by  Pittoni,  in  his  history  of  Aix,  who  ascribes  to 
the  Catalonian  princes  the  revival  of  letters,  and  adds :  "  Ce  fut 
sous  eux  que  nous  Provenfaux  trouvhent  Cart  de  rimer'*  Hence 
we  see  wny  Toulouse  under  the  Berengers  was  the  metropolis  of 
the  Troubadours. 

The  French,  who  contest  with  the  Spaniards  the  merit  of 
priority  in  vulgar  poetry^  had  also  an  early  intercourse  with  the 
Moors.  In  the  eijghth  century,  AbderrariJ^n,  king  of  Cordova, 
made  an  incursion  into  the  territory  of  Toulouse ;  then  followed 
the  inv|^ion  of  Spain  by  Charlemagne,  which  opened  so  rich  a 
harvest  fo»  romance.  The  territories  held  by  the  French  king 
in  Spain ;  the  possessions  of  the  king  of  Navarre  in  Gascony, 
and  of  the  Count  of  Barcelona  in  Roussillon,  all  opened  to  the 
French  an  easy  access  to  Arabian  literature.     ^Lich  light  is 
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tfarown  on  the  intimacy  of  the  three  nations  by  the  history  of 
Alphonso  the  Sixth  of  Castile^  the  conqueror  of  Toledo* 
Having  been  dethroned  by  his  brother  Sancho^  and  confined  for 
some  time  in  the  monastery  of  Sahagun,  he  at  length  effected 
his  escape,  and  found  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  the  Saracen 
king  of  Toledo,  where  he  staid  three  years^  till  the  death  of  the 
usurper.  On  his  restoration  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  ambition 
overcame  his  sense  of  gratitude,  and  he  turned  his  arms  against 
the  son  of  his  benefactor.  The  siege  of  Toledo  lasted  five 
^ears,  and  forms  a  remarkable  epoch.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  crusade, 
m  which  were  engaged  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  Toulouse, 
Henri  de  Bourgogne,  with  many  other  French  nobles.  Alphonso 
himself  was  married  to  a  French  woman,  and  retained  in  his 
dominion  almost  all  of  that  nation  whom  he  had  induced  to  Join 
his  standard.  After  the  conquest  of  Toledo,  the  Moors  remamed 
in  it  under  the  dominion  of  the  Christians^  preserving  by  capitu- 
lation their  lawsi  their  property,  and  Grand  Mosque;  and  Arabic 
continued  for  more  than  a  century  after  to  be  the  language  of 
business  in  that  city.  Some  years  later,  when  Alphonso  was 
defeated  at  Medina  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Kings  of 
Cordova  and  Seville,  he  again  obtained  succours  from  France, 
but  at  last  concluded  the  war  by  a  remarkable  negotiation ;  in 
consequence  of  which  he  married  Zaide,  daughter  of  the  Saracen 
king  of  Seville.  All  these  occurrences  exhibit  the  constant 
intercourse  of  the  French  with  the  Spaniards,  and  of  the  Moors 
with  both ;  at  a  time  too,  when  the  civilization  of  the  latter  so 
much  exceeded  that  of  their  Christian  iieighbours,  that  it  could 
hardly  fail  of  making  an  impression,  and  when,  from  the  popular 
character  of  their  literature,  nothing  was  requisite  for  its  diffusion 
but  an  acquaintance  with  their  language. 

The  conquest  of  Toledo  in  1085  was  the  event  which  con- 
tributed in  the  greatest  degree  to  increase  the  opportunities  of 
improvement.  It  brought  together  French,  Spaniards,  and 
Moors,  to  live  under  the  same  government,  and  in  a  city  long 
famous  for  its  learning  and  refinement.  This  then  is  precisely 
the  brilliant  epoch  when  the  genius  of  Europe,  kindled  hyj^ 
the  contact  of  Arabian  cultivation,  first  blazed  through  the 
darkness  of  general  barbarism.  William  of  Poictiers,  the  first 
Troubadour  of  whoi^  we  know  anything,  accompanied  Alphonso 
in  his  expedition  against  Toledo.  But  although  he  is  the  earliest 
Provencal  poet  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  yet  it  i»  evident 
that  the  poetic  art  was  not  quite  new  in  his  time.  The  patriarchal 
rank  in  which  he  now  stands  is  owing  wholly  to  the  invidious 
caprices  of  time  and  chance,  which  have  sunk  his  predecessors 
in  oblivion.     He  precedes  only  by  a  very  few  years  a  crowd  of 
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Troubadours,  whose  poems  still  remain,  and  among  the  Spanish 
poets  of  that  age  we  find  abundant  indications  of  superior  ex- 
perience and  maturity.  Alphonso  of  Aragon,  the  contemporary 
of  William,  was  himself  a  poet  as  well  as  warrior,  and  indeed  all 
the  Spanish  princes,  like  the  Saracens,  prided  themselves  on  their 
patronage  of  polite  letters.  Few  of  the  Troubadours  omit  to 
mention  the  princes  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  They  speak  of  them 
as  of  the  natural  protectors  of  men  of  letters,  and  to  visit  the 
Spanish  courts  is  always  a  part  of  their  poetical  instructions. 
'  Among  the  characters  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  that  age, 
the  jongleurs,  or  jugglers,  are  most  remarkable.  These  were 
itinerant  minstrels,  who  related  amusing  tales  and  sang  popular 
verses.  They  generally  united  to  the  accomplishment  of  music 
and  a  good  memory,  some  skill  in  legerdemain  or  natural  magic, 
an  art  which  had  long  flourished  among  the  orientals.  With 
these  agreeable  talents,  they  were  sure  to  be  acceptable  guests  in 
the  castles  of  the  rude  and  idle  barons.  They  were  the  attend- 
ants of  the  Troubadours,  whose  verses  they  recited,  and  were  pro- 
bably coeval  with  the  art  of  versification.  Now  these  Jongleurs 
appear  to  have  been  much  earlier,  aud  more  familiarly  known  in 
Spain,  than  elsewhere.  The  testimonies  of  this  are  numerous 
and  uncontroverted  ;  but  one  piece  to  this  effect  is  so  singular  a 
specimen  of  the  age,  as  to  render  it  worth  while  to  make  a  short 
extract  from  it.  It  is  a  petition  at  great  length  from  Giraud 
Riquier  to  Alphonso  X.,  in  the  name  of  the  jongleurs :  jugglers, 
we  would  say,  only  that  the  translation  detracts  from  the  respect- 
ability of  that  once  venerable  order,  who  have  continued  to  dege- 
nerate since  the  days  of  Giraud  Riquier.  The  poet  begins  with 
a  very  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  division  of  ranks  in  society,  in 
which  he  takes  occasion  to  display  his  philosophy. 

*'  You  know,"  he  says,  '*  that  men  are  distributed  into  different  classes 
or  conditions.  All  are  men ;  this  is  the  genus  :  but  amongst  them  are 
clergy,  knights,  citizens,  merchants,  artificers  and  peasants ;  these  are  the 
species.  Finally  come  the  Troubadours,  whose  employment  it  is  to  sing 
the  history  of  times  past,  and  to  excite  the  courage  of  the  brave  by  cele- 
brating the  prowess  of  their  ancestors.  Such  was  jonglerie  in  its  origin, 
but  for  some  time  back,  alas !  things  are  sadly  changed.*' 

After  complaining  that  the  profession  of  jonglerie  has  been 
degraded  to  the  business  of  a  buffoon,  he  thus  continues : 

"  But  you.  Sire,  you,  who  unite  the  authority,  knowledge,  and  discern- 
ment necessary  to  correct  so  mischievous  a  disorder ;  you,  to  whom  it 
belongs  more  than  to  any  other,  to  act  as  becomes  a  mighty  monarch  $ 
you,  who  reign  over  Castile,  where  jonglerie  and  knowledge  have  always 
found  more  protection  than  in  any  other  country  ;  you,  who  are  so  much 
esteemed  for  your  bounty,  and  whose  surname  (the  Wise)  is  so  auspici- 
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OGsly  adapted  to  the  labour  I  propose  3  you.  Sire,  must  undertake  this 
refarm ;  whatever  you  command  will  be  universally  observed.  Forbid, 
then,  that  they  who  understand  the  art  of  composition,  who  can  write 
songs  and  other  poesies  at  once  useful  and  ingenious — forbid,  I  say,  that 
they  shall  be  confounded  with  mere  minstrels,  and  others  of  that  stamp  \ 
give  them  a  specific  name,  such  as  may  appear  to  you  appropriate." 

To  this  the  King  is  supposed  by  the  Poet  to  reply  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

''  By  the  grace  of  God,  we,  Alphonso,  King  of  Castile,  taking  into 
consideration  the  humble  remonstrance  made  to  us  by  Giraud  Riquier  in 
the  name  of  the  jongleurs,  setting  forth,"  &c.  &c.  *'  We  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  word  jongleurs  designates  those  whose  profession  it  is  to  ramble 
through  the  world  and  visit  courts  3  it  is,  however,  a  great  carelessness 
of  speech  to  name  them  all  alike.  In  Spain  tee  have  particular  names 
for  the  different  species  of  jongleurs,  from  the  lowest  to  the  most  elevated 
rank.  It  is  not  so  in  Provenpe,  where  the  same  name  includes  the 
genus  and  the  species  3  this  is  a  great  defect  in  the  language  of  that 
country,"  &c. 

Finally,  be  decrees  a  distinction  of  the  versifying  tribe  into  three 
classes,  jongleurs,  troubadours,  and  doctors  of  the  poetic  art. 
Here  we  see  the  superior  antiquity  of  these  minstrels  in  Castile 
asserted,  and  the  assertion  countenanced  by  their  distribution  into 
classes  with  particular  designations,  the  result,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, of  familiar  use  and  long-continued  attention. 

Now,  although  the  Catalouians  have  not  preserved  any  poetry 
so  ancient  as  that  of  William  of  Poictiers,  yet  when  we  take  into 
account  the  remissness  with  which  the  treasures  of  early  Spanish 
literature  have  been  examined, — when  we  consider  that  the  culti- 
vated language  of  the  Troubadours  was  incontestably  introduced 
into  Provence  from  the  maritime  states  of  Spain,  and  that  their 
poetry  was  reared  under  the  encouragement  of  the  Berengers, 
Counts  of  Barcelona, — when  we  see  the  multitude  of  Spanish 
historians  and  poets  of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  find  among 
these,  too,  the  first  art  of  poetry  and  first  rhyming  dictionary  in 
a  modem  tongue,  (the  former  by  Raimond  Vidal,  the  other  by 
Giacom  Marsh,) — when  we  consider  how  many  of  the  Princes 
of  Catalonia  and  Aragon  were  distinguished  poets,  and  that  so 
long  as  Provencal  literature  existed,  the  courts  of  the  Spanish 
Princes  were  the  habitual  rendezvous  of  all  who  studied  and 
professed  it, — when  we  take  all  these  circumstances  into  con- 
sideration, it  is  impossible  to  avoid  concluding  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  modern  poetry,  instead  of  crossing  the  Pyrenees  from  the 
north,  rather  proceeded  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  spread  into 
Languedocand  Provence  from  the  contiguous  countries  of  Spain. 
But  if  it  be  a3ked  what  gave  birth  to  a  poetic  enthusiasm  in  that 
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country  and  in  that  age»  the  reply  is  obvious ;— the  example  of 
the  Moors.  The  ignorance  of  the  Troubadours  precluded  the 
possibility  of  their  learning  the  poetic  art  from  the  classic  authors. 
The  scarcity  of  books  in  the  middle  ages,  indeed,  renders  this 
opinion  quite  uutenable.  Homer  was  unknown  from  the  fourth 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  library  of  the  Louvre,  which 
Charles  V.  had  been  at  so  much  pains  to  collect,  contained 
something  less  than  900  volumes,  and  among  these  there  were 
only  three  poets,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  Boethius,  of  whom  the  first 
alone,  perhaps,  ever  met  the  eye  of  a  Troubadour.  la  all  the 
Provencal  poetry;  with  two  or  three  very  slight  exceptions,  there 
is  no  allusion  to  Grecian  fable  or  mythology ;  so  rich  a  field  of 
poetic  flowers,  that  ignorance  alone  could  have  prevented  the 
Troubadours  from  culling  in  it.  Poetry,  it  is  true,  might  have 
sprung  up  among  the  Spaniards  without  the  lessons  of  the  Moors; 
it  is  not  a  merely  traditional  art,  but  its  seeds  are  scattered  abroad 
in  the  passions  of  mankind.  The  first  poetry  of  modern  Europe, 
however,  bears  such  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Arabians, 
both  in  matter  and  form,  as  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  its  origin* 

/The  form  of  the  sonnet,  the  tenzone  and  alternate  rhymes,  are  all 

Expressly  copied  from  the  Moors. 

But  the  character  of  those  early  original  effusions  is  still  more 
decisive  of  their  original ;  they  are  really  at  variance  with  the  moral 
and  political  circumstances  of  those  times.  Licentious  and  sen- 
timental songs,  or  madrigals,  were  far  below  the  epic  grandeur  of 
the  Grothic  character.  It  is  in  this  discordance  that  we  find 
explained  the  brief  duration  of  the  Provencal  literature.  The 
songs  of  the  Troubadours  were,  in  short,  like  chivalry^  the  short- 
lived offspring  of  foreign  fashion.  Productions  so  weak  and 
whimsical  were  certainly  not  natural  among  a  rude  and  spirited 
people,  whose  thoughts  were  habitually  engaged  with  war  and 
religion,  and  not  with  trivial  follies  or  mystic  sentiments  of  love. 
The  times  of  chivalry,  according  to  Sismondi,  never  existed 
except  in  romances.  If  this  be  true,  and  we  think  it  is,  then  this 
world  of  romance  must  have  been  of  foreign  invention.  But 
even  if  we  admit  the  existence  of  knight-errantry  as  a  general 
system,  yet  it  will  appear  evidently  on  examination  to  have  been 
a  fashion  of  fdreign  growth  engrafted  in  the  turbulence  of  the 
times,  and  not  by  any  means  a  consequence  of  the  feudal  institu- 
tions. The  feudal  system  was  in  its  nature  a  defensive  one,  cal- 
culated much  more  to  check  than  to  give  birth  to  the  license  of 
knight-errantry.  But  where,  then,  had  chivalry,  in  the  literal 
acceptation,  its  rise  ?  Not  certainly  among  the  sea-faring  Nor- 
mans ;  nor  among  the  woods  and  mountains  of  Upper  Germany, 
the  strong  holds  of  feudality.    No  ;  chivalry  had  a  common  origin 
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with  the  Arab  courser,  and  owed  its  diffusion  to  the  chanRs  of 
Arabian  fiction.  In  the  early  victories  of  the  Arabs,  the  horse 
was  allowed  an  equal  share  of  spoil  with  his  master/  and  the 
subsequent  refinement  of  the  Moors  never  deprived  that  generous 
animal  of  the  rank  and  estimation  which  belonged  to  him  in  the 
desert.  The  mounted  cavaliers,  it  is  true,  constituted  the  only 
strength  of  armies  in  die  middle  ages,  but  that  military  ^rstem 
was  absolutely  weak,  and  the  bloodless  battles  of  those  times 
attest  the  insufficiency  of  a  warfare  which  fierce  nations  had  taken 
from  romance  and  not  from  experience.  In  fact,  the  kn^hts  of 
Ariosto,  who  prick  their  steeds  from  Caledonia  to  Tatary,  the 
courser  who  skims  the  horizon  at  such  a  rate,  **  chi  passa  e  vento 
e  folgere  e  saetta,"  are  all  animated  with  the  spirit  of  Arabian 
fancy.  The  boundless  plain  and  flying  courser  are  the  obvious 
materials  of  Arabian  imagination,  and  of  no  other.  But  man^ 
kind  in  every  form  of  society  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  pic- 
tures of  animated  existence,  and  the  genius  of  Arabian  plains  was 
easily  transferred  to  the  hills  and  forests  of  feudal  Europe. 

Among  the  Arabs  we  find,'  also,  that  principle  of  honour 
which  constitutes  the  moral  characteristic  of  chivalry.  The 
enthusiasm  of  utter  liberty  begets  its  own  restraints,  and  the 
Arab,  who  knows  no  superior,  is  bound  by  a  sentiment  of  honour. 
Their  chivalrous  bravery  was  united,  after  the  oriental  fashion, 
with  the  most  extravagant  ideas  of  gallantry.  Of  diis  we  have 
one  most  singular  instance.  When  Berengere,  the  wife  of  Al* 
phonso  VIII.  of  Castile,  was  defending  Toledo  against  the  Moors, 
in  1139,  she  appeared  on  the  ramparts,  and  reproached  them  as 
cowards  who  preferred  besieging  a  woman  to  the  glory  of  meeting 
the  king's  forces  at  the  walls  of  Oreja.  The  Moors  were  too 
gallant  to  despise  the  censures  of  a  lady,  and  marched  off,  cele* 
brating  her  virtue  and  her  beauty. 

Thus  the  Moors  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  manners 
as  well  as  on  the  literature  of  Europe.  The  imagination,  if  it 
does  not  fix  the  character,  at  least  ennobles  it.  The  songs  of  the 
Troubadoure,  and  the  romances  borrowed  from  the  Moors,  intro- 
duced into  Europe  that  delicacy  of  sentiment  which  is  the  most 
hononrable  distinction  of  modern  times. 

The  superior  knowledge  and  civilization  of  the  Moors  was  long 
acknowledged  by  the  Europeans.  Their  schools  of  science  were 
frequented  by  Cimstians  in  the  tenth  century,  when  the  mOnk 
Gerbert,  raised  afterwards  to  the  papal  throne  with  the  name  of 
Silvester  II.,  studied  at  Seville.  In  the  following  age  his  example 
was  followed  by  Gerard  of  Cremona,  Adelard,  and  many  othera. 
The  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  in  the  twelfth  century  ordered 
a  great  number  of  Arabic  writings  to  be  translated  into  LAtin. 
Some  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  too,  was  retained  per- 
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haps  in  Europe  as  long  as  the  scholastic  philosophy  flourished. 
But  on  the  revival  of  classical  learning,  when  the  subtleties  of  the 

^.^chools  fell  rapidly  into  contempt,  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly^ 
and  how  totally  Arabian  learning  was  forgotten.  Petrarch,  who 
in  one  place  ascribes  to  the  Arabians  the  invention  of  rhyme» 
declares  nevertheless  with  some  harshness  in  another  passage, 

^that  nothing  good  could  come  from  them.  At  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  there  is  little  trace  of  oriental  learning  in  £urope, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Pico  Mirandola,  who  professed  to 
study  Arabic  with  ardour.  When  Clenard  a  few  years  after 
visited  Spain^  with  the  intention  of  acquiring  the  Arabic  language, 
he  found  but  a  single  person,  Ferdinand  Nuntius,  who  had  even 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  it.  The  Moors  were  then  a  subju- 
gated nation,  and  their  weakness  only  inflamed  the  acrimony  of 
religious  hatred.  The  bigoted  ecclesiastics  destroyed  their 
writings  with  the  same  zeal  which  led  Pope  Gregory  to  destroy 
Livy.  Cardinal  Ximenes  burnt  at  once  5,000  splendid  volumes; 
and  according  to  another  historian,  no  less  than  150,000  volumes 
were  destroyed  by  one  Zegri^  a  Moor  converted  by  force.  In 
consequence  of  this  wanton  destruction,  when  Philip  II.  founded 
the  library  of  the  Escurial,  he  was  unable  to  collect  for  it  more 
than  300  Arabic  manuscripts.  The  great  store  of  Arabian  learn- 
ing afterwards  added  to  it,  was  derived  from  a  capture  made 
near  Salee  in  l6ll  by  one  De  Lara.  Two  Moorish  vessels,  hav- 
ing on  board  the  King  of  Morocco's  library,  were  seized  by  the 
Spaniards  as  they  were  about  to  enter  that  port,  and  by  this 
adventure  3,000  Arabic  MSS.  were  added  to  the  collection  of  the 
Spanish  king*  More  than  half  of  this  treasure  was  destroyed  by 
the  fire  which  burnt  down  the  library  of  the  Escurial  in  1671. 
Although  the  language  of  the  Moors  was  never  wholly  forgotten 
in  Spain,  yet  from  national  antipathy  aud  religious  prejudices, 
their  literature  seems  to  have  been  most  neglected  in  the  very 
country  which  it  formerly  illumined ;  and  the  first  work  printed 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  Arabic  character  was  the  Bibliotheca 
Arabico-Hispana  of  Casiri  in  1 760-70.  In  Italy,  where  the  literary 
and  the  commercial  spirit  were  much  more  active  than  in  Spain, 
the  press  had  early  engaged  in  the  service  of  Arabian  literature ; 
but  there,  too,  the  jealous  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition  was  to  be 
encountered.     The  Koran  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1530,  but  it 

^  is  generally  believed  that  the  whole  edition  was  committed  to  the 
flames  by  order  of  Clement  VII.,  because,  as  his  apologists  say, 
it  was  not  accompanied  by  a  refutation.  About  half-a-century 
later,  however,  the  cause  of  literature  obtained  the  ascendant, 
and  an  Arabic  printing-press  was  established  in  the  Maronite 

*  The  Ambassador  of  the  King  of  Morocco  told  Erpenius  a  few  yeart  after,  that  the 
captured  library  consisted  of  7,800  separate  MSS.— £7701.  Orat.  II. 
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Coltege  at  Rome*  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  literature  of 
the  East  appears  to  have  been  the  favourite  study  of  the  learned 
throughout  Europe,  but  more  particularly  iu  the  northern  coun* 
tries,  in  which  superstition  had  less  influence,  and  where  philo- 
logical industry  was  prompted  perhaps  by  the  interests  of  com- 
merce. It  was  then  that  Erpenius  and  Golius  created  an  epoch 
in  oriental  studies,  and  procured  that  celebrity  for  the  oriental 
school  of  Leyden,  which  Schultens  and  Scheid  have  since  so  well 
sapported. 

in  England  the  oriental  languages  have  always  been  studied, 
not  indeed  with  ostenlation,  but  witli  solid  success.  It  was  the 
English  monk  Adelard  who  first  translated  the  elements  of 
Euclid  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin ;  and  the  first  translation  of  the 
Koran  was  also  made  by  an  Englishman,  Robert  of  Rutland,  in 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  Subsequently,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  Emperor  Maximilian  wished  to  establish  an 
oriental  school  at  Heidelberg,  he  sought  his  professors  in  Eng- 
land. But  while  Holland  derived  lustre  from  the  philological 
abilities  of  Erpenius  and  his  pupils,  England,  too,  could  boast  her 
Selden,  Graves,  Pococke  and  Castell.  The  last  of  these, 
Edmund  Castell,  devoted  his  whole  fortune  and  his  eye-sight  to 
complete  his  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  a  most  extraordinary  monu- 
ment of  learning  and  industry.  It  is  important,  however,  for 
scholars  to  know,  that  the  regular  application  of  eighteen  hours 
a  day  for  seventeen  years  did  not  so  far  impair  his  constitution 
as  to  prevent  his  reaching  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-nine. 

In  Germany  the  emulation  of  many  rival  universities  has  always 
stimulated  the  exertions  of  the  learned,  and  its  effects  have  been 
as  sensible  in  the  oriental  as  in  other  studies.  But  the  fruits  of 
rivalry  are  apt  to  betray  the  effects  of  forced  culture,  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  Clodius,  of  Bahrdt,  and  some  others,  have  provoked 
the  sneers  of  even  their  own  countrymen.  The  proximity  of  the 
Turks,  and  the  frequent  necessity  of  corresponding  with  them, 
had  early  induced  the  Austrian  government  to  promote  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Eastern  languages.  Vienna,  too,  was  filled  with 
oriental  manuscripts,  the  fruits  of  pillage  in  the  Turkish  wars* 
At  length,  when  Kaunitz  became  the  minister  of  Maria  Theresa, 
the  academy  of  oriental  languages  was  founded  under  his  protec- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  pupils  of  this  school  are  sufficiently  qualified 
by  academic  studies,  they  are  sent  to  Constantinople,  where,  in 
the  suite  of  the  ambassador,  they  have  abundant  opportunities  of 
becoming  expert  linguists.  A  few  years  after  the  foundation  of 
this  academy,  the  pupils  exhibited  their  proficiency  to  the  court 
by  the  performance  of  a  dramatic  piece,  founded  on  the  story,  of 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  composed  in  Turkish  for  the  occasion. 
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The  students  of  the  Auvtrian  school,  however,  appeared  to  be 
destined  rather  to  the  diplomatic  than  the  literary  career,  until 
the  active  and  fertile  genius  of  Joseph  von  Hammer  incited  him 
to  quit  the  routine  of  office  and  seek  a  nobler  fame. 

France  in  the  seventeenth  century  felt  the  general  impulse. 
Scaliger,  Casaubon,  and  Salmasius,  men  whom  their  literary  con- 
temporaries were  proud  to  imitate,  applied  themselves  with 
ardour  to  Arabian  literature*  It  is  not,  however,  our  intention 
to  enumerate  all  the  profound  scholars  in  this  branch  of  learning, 
but  merely  to  point  out  its  epochs  and  vicissitudes.  Europe 
obtained  from  the  school  of  Leyden  a  good  Arabic  grammar  and 
a  lexicon,  while  the  zeal  of  the  great  scholars  named  above  had 
collected  in  Golius's  time  not  less  than  5,000  MSS.  Thus  facil- 
ities were  much  increased  to  those  who  wished  to  penetrate  the 
recesses  of  oriental  learning.  The  ardour  M'ith  which  Arabic 
was  cultivated  in  the  seventeenth  century  appears  to  have  been 
the  result  of  a  literary  reaction ;  a  rush  of  active  spirits  towards 
an  uncultivated  field.  But  similar  effects  were  produced  in  the 
kst  age  by  circumstances  of  a  very  different  nature.  The  wide 
extension  of  our  empire  in  the  East,  and  still  later  the  designs  of 
Ae  French  on  Egypt,  afforded  fresh  incitement  to  oriental  studies. 
Among  the  distinguished  orientalists  of  this  second  period,  the 
most  brilliant  name  is  that  of  Sir  W.  Jones.  But  the  person,  to 
whom  above  all  others  the  students  of  Arabic  are  most  deeply 
indebted,  is  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  Indeed,  we  question  whether 
he  alone  has  not  done  as  much  to  facilitate  the  study  of  that  lan- 
guage, as  all  his  predecessors  put  together.  The  merits  of  his 
Arabic  grammar  are  sufficiently  known;  it  is  indeed  a  model  of 
what  a  grammar  ought  to  be ;  perspicuous  and  complete,  with  an 
arrangement  so  judicious  as  greatly  to  assist  the  memory.  But 
such  is  the  scarcity  of  printed  books  in  Arabic,  and  so  great  the 
expense  of  manuscripts,  that  the  student  who  has  mastered  the 
grammar  has  still  much  to  discourage  him.  However,  here  again 
M.  de  Sacy  comes  to  his  assistance.  His  Chrestomatkie  Arabe 
is  a  collection  of  elegant  extracts,  sufficiently  ample  to  afford  the 
scholar  a  perfect  insight  into  the  language:  the  design  and 
motives  of  the  work,  however,  vrill  be  best  related  in  his  own 
words. 

'*  The  principal  object  which  I  proposed  to  myself  in  forming  this 
collection,  was  to  supply  to  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Royale  et  SptaaU 
dts  Langues  Orientales  vhantes,  a  means  of  exercising  themselves  in  the 
various  kinds  of  Arabic  compositions,  without  being  obliged  to  procure 
many  works,  which  were  not  to  be  bad  without  difficulty  and  expense. 

Bat  at  the  same  time  1  thought  it  my  duty  to  make  my  labours 

wordi  the  atientk>n  of  the  learned,  and,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  such  a 
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woik  would  permit,  to  bring  to  ligbt  th»t  rich  coU€M:tioD  of  naniMcripts 
which  was  open  to  me^  and  to  which  the  duties  of  my  office,  as  well  as 
the  courtesy  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  care  of  it,  gave  me  at  all 
times  a  ready  access. 

"  It  was  for  the  sake  of  the  students  that  I  multiplied  and  varied  the 
extracts,  so  as  to  present  examples  of  different  kinds  of  style  -,  and 
arranged  them  in  such  a  manner  that  the  difficulties  increase  in  propor- 
tion with  the  proficiency,  suppressing  by  degrees  those  aids  which  were 
tbsdately  necessuy  to  the  beginner,  llie  same  wish  to  render  the  work 
useful  to  the  studento,  many  c^  whom,  are  destined  to  the  sernce  of  diplo- 
macy, has  induced  me  to  add  to  it  several  pieces  of  diplomatic  oorre-» 
spondeoce. ....  In  this  second  edition  will  he  found  a  piece,  important 
for  the  history  of  this  expedition  (into  £gypt),  but  which  prudence 
compelled  me  to  suppress  in  the  first  edition.  In  order  to  render  this 
collection  worthy  oi  the  learned,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  I  made  it  a 
rule  to  admit  nothing  in  the  text  which  had  previously  appeared  in  print.*' 

Besides  these  obvious  merits  of  originality  and  utility,  M. 
de  Sacy  has  added  to  his  work  an  immense  store  of  amusing 
erudition  iu  the  form  of  notes,  critical  arfd  historicaL  His  trans* 
lation  is  in  so  copious  a  style,  as  to  be  rs^ther  a  commentary  than 
a  translation.  M .  de  Sacy  doubts,  perhaps,  the  possibility  of 
doing  justice  to  the  text  of  an  Arabic  author  by  any  affectation  of 
oriental  brevity.  The  sense  of  the  Arabic  is  rendered  completely^ 
but  the  colouring  is  wholly  lost.  For  nothing  short  of  the 
impossibility  of  succeeding  can  excuse  the  translator  who  neg* 
lects  to  copy  the  character  of  his  original.  But  as  learners,  (ami 
we  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  such,)  we  submit  tp  the  autho- 
rity of  M.  de  Sacy,  and  acquiesce  in  the  utility  of  a  copiousnesys 
which  is  repugnant  to  our  taste. 

The  curious  historical  document  to  which  M.  de  Sacy  alludea 
in  his  preface^  and  which  prudential  considerations  prevented 
him  from  inserting  in  his  first  edition,  is  the  celebrated  proclar 
mation  of  Buonaparte  to  the  Egyptians.  Here  we  see  a  military 
upstart  sporting  with  the  gravest  sentiments  of  the  human  race, 
and  learn  to  acknowledge  the  just  fate  of  one  who  mocked  the 
ties  of  moral  or  religious  principles.  W^  glean  the  following 
sentences  of  it  from  our  author's  translation. 

*'  Feuples  d*£gypte,  on  vous  dire  que  je  viens  pour  d^truire  votm 
religion;  ne  le  croyez  pas:  repondez  que  je  viens  vous  restituer  vos 
droits,  punir  les  usurpateurs,  et  que  je  respecte,  plus  que  les  Mamloucs, 
Dieu,  son  Pr^phetc,  et  TAlcoran.— Kadhis,  scheilihs,  imams,  tchorbadjis, 
dites  au  peuple  aue  nous  somntes  aussi  de  vrais  Mustdmans,  N'est  ce  pias 
nous  gut  avons  detruii  k  Pape^  qui  disait  qu*il  fallait  faire  la  guerre  aux 
Musulmaus,"  &c. 

.  If  we  were  not  forbidden  by  tbe  limits  of  a  review,  to  analyse 
the  contents  of  a  Chrestomatbie,  composed  of  extracts  from 
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twenty  authors,  and  on  m  many  different  subjects,  we  should 
gladly  have  indulged  in  some  citations  from  Makrizi's  account  of 
Egypt,  or  from  the  '*  Wonders  of  Nature/*  by  Kazwini.  The 
extracts  from  this  author,  which  have  been  made  by  M.  Ch6zy, 
a  former  pupil  of  M.  de  Sacy,  are  remarkably  amusing,  as  well 
from  the  naivete  of  their  style,  as  from  the  singularity  of  the 
opinions  they  contain.  Kaswini  gives  a  Just  description  of  the 
camelopard,  nor  does  he  omit  to  mention  its  horns,  which  appear 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers ; 
but  he  supposes  it  to  be  the  progeny  of  a  wild  heifer  and  a  hybrid 
animal  produced  by  the  union  of  a  camel  and  hyena.  Of  the 
date-tree,  he  tells  us,  that  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  countries 
where  Islamism  is  professed.  The  Prophet,  speaking  of  it,  said, 
''  honour  the  date-tree,  for  it  is  your  paternal  aunt;'*  meaning 
thereby  that  it  sprung  from  the  remnant  of  the  mould  of  which 
Adam  was  made.  The  Arabian  naturalist  then  characteristically 
proceeds  to  trace  a  subtle  and  fanciful  analogy  between  the 
numan  species  and  the*  palm-tree.  But  our  observations  have 
already  extended  to  too  great  a  length.  We  will  only  add,  that 
M.  de  Sacy's  work  combines  all  the  excellencies  which  he  pro- 
posed to  unite  in  it,  and  merits  as  well  the  approbation  of  the 
learned  Orientalist  as  the  gratitude  of  the  student. 


Art.  II. — 1.  Analytic^  Institutiones  Lingua  Hungarian.  3  torn. 
Buds.     1816—1817.    12mo. 

2.  Szep-Liieraiurai  Ajandtk  a*  Ttidomanyos  Gt/Ajteminyhez. 
Pesten.     1821—1826.     8vo. 

3.  Monumenta  Hungarica,  az  az  Magyar  Emlikezetes  Irasok. 
Auct.  Geo.  Charles  Rumy.     Pesten.     1817.     3  vol.  12mo. 

4.  Erdilyi  3fii5etim— Kolosv&ratt  6s  Pesten.  1814— 1818. 
{Tramyhaninn  Museum.)    8vo. 

5.  Elaboratior  Grammatica  Hungarica,  ad  genuinam  Fatrii  Ser^ 
monis  Indolem  JideliUr  exacta,  Affiniumque  Unsuarum  admini-- 
culis  locupletius  illustrata.  Auct.  Joan.  Nic.  Kevai.  Pestini. 
1806.    2tom.     8vo. 

6.  Versuch  einer  ausjuhrlichen  praktischen  Ungariscken  Sprach-- 
lehrefur  Deutsche,  i/;c.  Von  Joseph  Marton.  Wien.  1812. 
8vo. 

7.  Magyarische  Gedichte,  uebersetzt  von  Johann  Grafen  Mai- 
l&th.     Stuttgard  und  Tubingen.     1825.     18mo. 

8.  A'  Magyar  Literatura  esmerete.  {Knowledge  of  the  Magyar 
Literature.)     Irta  Papay  Samuel.     Westprim.     1 808.    8vo. 

g.  Magyar  Konyveshaz,  avagy  a'  Magyar  Konyoeknek  Kinyom- 
tatasok  ideje  szerint  valo  rovid  emlitesok.    (Hungarian  Lt- 
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brary,  or  a  short  account  of  Magyar  books,' 8fc.)    Irta  Sandor  , 
Istvan.     Raab.     1803.    8vo. 
10.    Biblioteca  Hungarica,    Auctore  Daniel  Cornides.     Pest. 
J  792.  Bvo. 

Hungary  is  occupied  by  two  nations,  distinct  in  origin,  in 
manners,  and  in  language.  The  less  numerous  are  the  Slova- 
kians,  a  Slavonic  race,  which  consists  of  about  two  millions,  cover- 
ing the  north-western  side  of  Hungary,  though  they  are  scattered 
over  many  other  parts  of  the  country.  Of  the  state  of  literature 
among  these  and  some  other  of  the  Slavonian  tribes,  we  purpose 
giving  an  account  hereafter.  Our  present  business  is  with  the 
Hungarian  and  Traiisylvanian  Magyars,  a  people  whom  Gibbon 
truly  represents  as  insulated  among  European  nations,  though 
his  account  of  them,  notwithstanding  all  his  learning  and  indus- 
try, involves  many  contradictions  and  consequent  errors. 

We  are  the  more  encouraged  to  take  a  hasty  survey  of  the  lite- 
rary history  of  the  Hungarians,  as  little  is  to  be  found  respect- 
ing it,  even  in  those  works  which  profess  to  treat  of  the  whole 
field  of  literature.  The  voluminous  though  somewhat  dry  details 
of  Eichhom  contain  nothing,  or  scarcely  anything,  on  the  subject. 
He  had  entrusted  this  portion  of  his  great  undertaking  to  Fro- 
fessor  Rumy,  who,  as  we  have  occasion  personally  to  know,  had 
prepared  an  elaborate,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  a  faithfiil  and  in- 
telligent report.  The  manuscript  lay  on  his  table,  ready  for 
press,  when  one  night,  on  retiring  to  rest,  he  forgot  to  remove  a 
burning  taper,  from  which  a  spark  fell  among  the  papers,  and 
these,  with  many  others,  were  either  wholly  consumed,  or  so  in- 
jured as  to  be  completely  useless. 

That  the  Magyars  settled  in  Hungary  during  the  ninth  century 
is  certain.  Of  their  origin  little  is  positively  known,  though  the 
majority  of  opinions  concur' in  tracing  them  to  the  Caucasian 
mountains.  The  theory  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Huns,  which  for  some  time  pretty  generally  obtained,  and  was 
aftenvards  completely  abandoned,  has  been  revived  anew  by  one 
or  two  distinguished  Hungarians;  and  especially  by  Professor 
Dankovszky.  Probst  and  Fejer  have  endeavoured  to  prove  them 
of  Parthian  race,  and  Horvat  fancies  he  has  tracked  them  etymo- 
logically  up  to  the  Philistine  and  other  Canaanite  tribes.  Certain 
it  is  they  now  stand  separate  and  alone — an  Asiatic  colony  in  the 
bosom  of  Europe.* 

*  Those  who  wish  to  attend  to  the  phHoIogical  part  of  the  subject  may  consult:-^ 
AfiiLVNG's  Mkhridata,  where,  however,  the  error  it  coiumitted  of  coiisidering  the 

Magyar  as  a  mixed  instead  of  an  independent  language. 
Skntovics,  Demorutratio  Idioma  Hungarorvm  et  Laypcnum  idem  em*    HaviiisB.     1770. 
ScauszERS  ili^fmcme  NbrdiseA«  Goefcicftte.    Haile.    17T1. 
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The  eodtempt  which  the  clasaic  writers  of  Greece  and  Rdme 
flung  upon  other  nations  and  languages,  and  the  hatred  and  terror 
with  which  the  invading  hordes  of  the  middle  ages  filled  the 
minds  of  those  whom  they  displaced  or  subdued,  being  united  to 
a:  complete  ignorance  of  the  speech  of  the  intruders,  have  left  us 
mudi  in  the  dark  as  to  their  real  civilization.  The  Huns  were 
probably  of  Mongolian  race,  and  not  wholly  unaccompanied  by 
those  accomplishments  which  national  pride  is  so  fond  of  tracing 
in  its  eariy  ancestral  history.  The  historians  of  Hungary  have 
discovered  that  Etel  (Attila)  himself  was  surrounded  by  poets 
and  minstrels,  and  that  his  attendants  prided  themselves  on  their 
national  speech.**  The^  have  delved  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity 
to  discover  a  Scythian  literature,  and  have  received  in  return  for 
their  elaborate  research  the  encouraging  counsel  of  a  witty  philo- 
sopher, to  go  back  a  little  farther  still,  and  to  occupy  themseh^s 
with  the  scientific  and  literary  history  of  the  Antediluvian  age.f 

The  deep  rooting  of  the  Magyar  language  and  manners  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  curious  historical  fact.  Tartars  and  Arabs,  Vandals, 
Goths  and  Huns,  have  at  different  periods  and  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances planted  themselves  in  various  parts  of  Europe;  but 
their  idioms,  either  ceding  to  or  blending  gradually  with  those  of 
the  races  they  conquered,  were  soon  forgotten.  Though  the 
Magyars,  were  but  a  handful  of  men,  surrounded  and  hemmed  in 
by  the  countless  Slavonic  tribes,  still  they  have  preserved  their 
nationality,  neither  yielding  to  the  higher  civilization  of  the  Ger- 
mans, nor  the  greater  populousness  of  the  Slavonians.  Swarms 
of  colonists  have  spread  over  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  but  have 

froduced  slight  modifications  of  the  distinctive  Magyar  character, 
t  would-  be  interesting  could  we  allow  ourselves  space  to  follow 
the  changes  introduced  by  different  political  circumstances  on  a 
people  so  passionately  attached  to  their  own  peculiar  usages,  as 
have  been  the  Magyars  from  time  immemorial.  Their  intercourse 
with  other  nations  during  the  period  of  the  Crusades  made  the 


Haoer*8  Neue  Bewnte  der  VertoandiduA  der  Hungam  mit  den  LappHdndem,    Wien. 

179S. 
Otabhatbt,  AfftmtoM  Ixngwe  Hungarie^  cum  lAnguU  Fenniea:  ariginis  grammatice  de- 

tmnutrtUa.    Cottiogen.    1799. 
Stralhhank*8  Fenniiche  SprachUkrefur  Fennmi  UTtd  nicht  Finnen  mit  Beziehung  aufder 

Aehnlichkeit  der  Fenrutchen  mit  der  Ungrischen,    Petersburg.     1816. 
BxHEoazAAzx's  VoTuch  eiaer  Magifarudua  SpraehUhre  mit  Hinncht  auf  dU  Turkuche  und 

andtre  Morgentandieehen  Spraeken,  Sfc,    ErJanger.    1797. 
*  Eteoim  intra  sua  ooncluu  barbancam  Uagnam  mam  colunt  et  affectant    Pri4ciia, 
Chapter  ii. 

t  We  ma»t  nut  be  understood  to  speak  with  disrespect  of  Matthew  B^'s  work, 
De  Litteraturft  Hmino-Sc^thicft. 
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mott  femafkabla  inroads  on  their  Auatic  cvstoms,  and  they  began 
to  jield  to  the  influence  which  Ovid  has  described : 
Didicisse  fiddiiter  artes 
EmoUit  mom,  nee  sioit  esse  feros. 

In  die  banning  of  the  fourteendi  century,  the  journey  of 
Lewis  the  First,  with  the  flowver  of  his  nobility,  to  Naples,  while 
it  visited  Hungary  with  temporary  misery  through  die  lustfiil  and 
profligate  queen  Johanna,  left  in  its  results  incidculable  benefits, 
spread  a  love  of  art  and  science  among  the  leading  families  of 
^e  Magyars,  and  introduced  the  vines  of  Italy  to  the  mountains 
of  Tokay,  whose  produce  has  conferred  on  their  possessors  both 
hme  and  riches.  Of  the  many  tribes  and  tongues  subjected 
to  the  Austrian  sway,  undoubtedly  the  Hungarian  is  that  which 
presents  the  most  striking  marks  of  distinct  nationality.  Indif- 
ference to  the  curious  and  peculiar  language  of  the  Magyars  has 
prevented  that  knowledge  of,  and  attention  to  th^r  domeslio 
positioD,  which  can  alone  convey  correct  pictures  of  a  people. 
And  yet  one  would  have  expected  that  a  nation,  preserving  in  the 
seat  and  centre  of  a  despotic  and  conquering  power,  the  form  and* 
semblance  at  least  of  independence — a  nation  which  has  resisted 
with  success  all  the  improvements  which  its  foreign  governors 
have  sought  to  introduce  into  its  institutions  (imperfect  as  they 
are,  yet  still  offering  some  slight  protection  against  mi8rule)~a 
nation  which  has  preserved  its  language  untainted  by  political 
change — ^its  manners  unsophisticated-^— its  affections  unbending 
and  unbroken—- one  would  have  expected,  we  say,  that  their 
literary  and  social  history  would  not  have  continued  so  long  a 
sealed  book  to  an  inquiring  age. 

Yet  so  it  is ;  but  it  is  not  here  that  we  could  with  propriety 
track  the  political  vicissitudes  of  Hungary,  nor  indulge,  as  we 
might  easily  do,  in  those  anticipations  as  to  the  future,  which 
to  naturally  grow  out  of  her  present  condition.  The  firmest 
rodL  on  which  her  patriots  build  their  hopes  for  the  time  to 
come,  is  the  language  and  the  literature  of  the  Magyars.  So 
long  as  these  retam  their  influence,  so  long  will  there  be  a  retreat 
for  hope,  and  a  security  for  advancement.  While  any  people  is 
vigorous  enough  to  preserve  its  native  idiom,  unpolluted  by  the 
idiom  of  those  who  have  obtained  the  mastery,  their  conquest  haa 
been  imperfectly  effected — they  may  yet  resume  their  self-go- 
vernment. In  England,  the  Saxons  and  the  Normans  blended 
with  the  blending  of  their  tongues.  In  Spain  no  such  amalga- 
mation went  on  between  the  Arabic  and  the  Castilian;  they 
were  forces  arr^red  against  each  other,  which  any  event  might 
bring  into  collision.  So  in  Greece,  the  power  of  ages  has  not 
established  the  Mahommedan  sway.    Out  of  the  Albanian  and 
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the  Ropiaic  dialects  the  mightiest  instruments  of  opposition 
grew.  There  is  no  soil  in  which  hatred  and  rivalry  may  plant 
such  wide-spreading  influences  as  that  of  separate  languages. 
The  child  may  be  taught  contempt  for  the  man  who  cannot  pro- 
nounce his  shibboleth y  and  nations  with  a  perverse  and  deplorable 
unanimity  have  attached  scorn,  and  frequently  ill-will,  to  the 
*'  alien"  and  the  '*  foreigner/'  looking  on  them  as  only  one  remove 
from  rival  or  enemff. 

There  is  much  improvement  in  this  respect — obvious  to  every 
one  who  has  had  occasion  to  witness  the  behaviour,  even  of  the 
lower  classes,  to  the  strangers  whom  political  vicissitudes  have 
thrown  upon  our  shores.  We  know  of  many  deeds  of  benevo- 
lence which  the  doers  never  thought  of  weighing  in  the  scale  of 
national  partiality;  and  in  the  higher  walks  of  society,  we  trust, 
no  unimportant  consequence  of  our  labours  will  be  the  widening 
those  sympathies  of  mutual  respect  and  kindness  which  man — 
and  especially  literary  and  instructed  man — has  a  right  to  cal- 
culate on  from  man,  and  nation  from  nation.  If  it  be  on  any 
occasion  our  privilege  to  import  from  other  lands  knowledge 
which  our  own  possessed  not,  the  fair  and  desirable  result  should 
be  to  elevate  the  character  of  those  from  whom  we  bring  it,  and 
to  lower  a  little  our  sometimes  exaggerated  pride  and  self-esteem. 
Undoubtedly  we  know  much;  we  are  a  civilized  and  a  cultivated 
nation;  but  sometimes  in  our  loud-voiced  vanity  we  forget  that 
others  know  something  too.  Now  we  think  that  good  service  is 
done  to  liberality  as  well  as  to  literature,  by  carrying  our  thoughts 
over  a  wider  field  than  that  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed* 
We  have  long  sought — it  was  perhaps  forced  upon  us  by  our  posi- 
tion— and  in  seeking  we  have  often  found — motives  for  priding 
ourselves  on  the  contrast  between  us  and  others.  That  pride, 
be  it  allowed  us  to  say  so,  was  far  more  fostered  by  our  igno- 
rance, than  it  would  have  been  by  our  knowledge.  We  were 
islanders,  and  we  were  engaged  in  war,  two  circumstances  not 
very  friendly  to  just  and  enlarged  views.  Our  philological  studies 
have  been  very  confined — they  are  so  still ;  there  are  many  lan- 
guages spoken  by  millions,  with  which  no  man  among  us  has  the 
slightest  acquaintance;  and  we  confess  shame  comes  over  our 
individual  selves  when  we  think  that,  with  our  imperfect  infor- 
mation, however  sincere  and  anxious  our  desire  to  instruct,  we 
should  be  the  first  on  this  occasion  to  lead  the  way  into  a  field 
alike  novel,  extensive  and  important. 

The  political  position  of  the  Hungarians  is  higher  and  bolder 
than  that  of  the  Bohemians.  The  Hungarians  are  not  part  of  a 
great  people,  they  are  a  people  of  themselves ;  they  are  not  one 
of  the  branches  of  a  mighty  tree,  they  are  a  separate  and  solitary 
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Irnik,  standing  alone,  i^nerable  and  self-supported.  If  the  Slo« 
vakian  feels  that  he  is  condemned  to  obscuiitj — if  the  Pole 
moorns  over  the  departed  splendour  of  his  country — ^if  the  Bohe- 
mian despairs  of  the  regeneration  of  his  nation's  illustrious  name 
—and  the  Servian  smart  under  the  intolerableness  of  Turkish 
despotismp  each  has  some  consolation  in  tracing  the  mighty 
mareh  of  one  at  least  of  the  Slavonian  tribes,  and  watching  the 
growing  influence  and  the  deeper  and  wider  planting  of  the 
Slavonian  tongue.  But  Hungary  and  Transylvania  are  the  sole 
lepreaentatives  of  tiie  Magyars.  One  people  only  preserve — 
to  one  race  alone  are  entrusted  the  hopes  and  the  glories  of  the 
Hungarian  name.  If  the  government  of^Vienna  succeeded  in 
crushingtherisingliterary  enthusiasm  of  the  Cechian  races,  their 
books,  their  ballads  would  live  in  the  many  surrounding  Slavonian 
aations.  But  the  overthrow  of  die  speech  and  the  songs  of  the 
Magyars  would  be  finally  fatal  to  their  existence,  it  is  sus- 
pended on  one  thread,  and  while  with  dieir  speech  and  their 
songs  their  independence  is  associated,  woe  untahim  who  would 
loosen, — a  three-fold  woe  unto  him  who  would  break  it. 
'*  O  beata  Ungheria,  se  non  si  lascia 
Yih  malmenare  !'** 

The  Magyars  have  one  advantage  from  their  situation :  sur- 
rounded and  hemmed  in  by  itaany  distinct  races,  they  have  pre- 
served their  own  individuality  and  identity  with  singular  purity 
and  pertinacity.  Their  nationality  is  condensed,  active  and 
hitelli^ble.  The  line  of  demarcation  which  separates  them  from 
all  their  neighbours  is  strongly  marked  and  obvious.     Their  lan- 

Eage  is  little  operated  on  by  the  influence  of  others,  for  other 
iguages  do  not  possess  the  affinities  with  the  Hungarian,  which 
provide  for  their  easy  introduction  into  it.  In  a  word,  the  Mag- 
yars stand  apart  and  aloof  from  the  objects  around  them,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  past,  slightly  associated  with  the  present,  and 
striving 'to  communicate  their  uncorrupted  nationality  to  the 
futnre. 

Their  language  has  triumphed  over  all  the  efforts  made  to  sup- 
press it.  Those  efforts  were  equally  vain  and  foolish,  a  political 
and  a  moral  error.  It  were  just  as  wise  to  forge  chains  for  the 
winds,  or  build  prisons  for  the  lightning,  as  to  attempt  to  change 
the  habits  or  the  language  of  millions,  by  a  rescript,  which  is  only 
a  straw  flung  on  the  waters,  a  whistling  in  the  midst  of  the  storm. 
Such  atfempts  attack  the  patriotic  feeling  in  its  omnipresent 
power,  awaken  every  tongue  to  the  eloquence  of  resistance,  and 
engage  every  strong  and  early  affection  in  busy  hostility.     The 

*  Dante,  PatDuliso,  Canto  six. 
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tendency  of  liberty,  and  that  free  intercourse  which  springs  aiil 
of  it,  is  to  extend  the  influence  of  those  languages  which  represent 
the  most  advanced  civilisation.  In  England  the  ancient  tongue 
of  Britain  is  wholly  extinct;  even  our  provincialisms  are  gradually 
passing  away.  In  France  the  Revolution  has  taught  at  least 
twenty  millions  of  men  a  speech  unknown  to  their  fathers,  since 
more  than  two-thirds  of  me  French  people  employed  in  1785 
idioms  unintelligible  in  the  capital.  But  in  Austria*  where  the 
government  has  arrayed  itself  against  the  Slavonian  and  the  Magyar 
dialects,  they  have  aroused  Siemselves  from  their  anticipated 
slumbers,  diey  have  been  clung  to  like  a  family  inheritancci  they 
have  been  sanctified  by  visitations  which  foreboded  calamity,  and 
the  waters  of  affliction  have  fed  their  roots  and  refreshed  their 
branches,  so  that  they  are  bearing  multiform  flowers  and  fruits 
at  the  very  moment  when  short-lighted  policy  calculated  on  their 
final  and  complete  decay. 

The  Magyar  language  stands,  as  we  have  said,  alone  and  remote 
from  every  other.  We  do  not  believe  the  story  of  Don  Cossacks  hav- 
ing lately  wandered  into  Hungary,  where  they  found,  we  are  told,  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  and  being  understood  by  the  Magyars. 
We  have  ourselves  compared  the  Magyar  with  most  of  the  dialects 
spoken  in  the  south  and  east  of  Russia,  and  have  ascertained  that 
the  resemblances  are  faint  and  few.  In  structure  it  bears  a  slight 
affinity  to  the  Finnish,  Laplandish,  and  Esthonian,  and  elaborate 
industry  has  discovered  some  words  apparently  of  common  origin. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Chudish,  the  Teutonic  and  the 
Slavonian.  But  the  distingubhing  characters  of  the  Magyar  are 
solitary,  and  its  roots  cannot  be  traced  to  any  hitherto  discovered 
source.  Much  of  the  political  history  of  the  Magyars  may  be 
followed  in  the  foreign  words  wh'-^h  are  found  in  their  language. 
They  were  a  nomade  race  of  warriors,  and  it  will  be  seen  £at  the 
words  which  are  associated  with  domestic  and  agricultural  affairs 
are  borrowed  from  the  Slavonians,  whom  they  subdued.  From 
the  Latin  they  have  derived  many  terms  connected  with  the  rites 
of  the  Catholic  church — ^the  German  introduced  others  which  de- 
noted the  arts  of  life  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  and  the  long  rule 
of  the  Turks  left  behind  it  many  an  orientalism  of  Mahommedaa 
origin. 

The  letters  of  the  Magyar  alphabet  which  require  particular 
notice  are  o,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  German  o, — ^,  which  has 
the  sound  of  the  French  eri,«— s  which  is  pronounced  like  the 
English  sA, — u  like  the  German, — u  resembles  the  French  u,  but 
with  a  stronger  accentuation;  cz  has  the  sound  of  the  Italian  zz, — 
cs  of  our  ch  (church,) — hz  is  equal  to  «, — zs  is  like  the  French  j\ — 
du  as  our  dg  m  judge — the  letter  y  is  neither  a  vowel  nor  a  con- 
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90QM1I,  bttt  intiioduoed  sotel^  after  g,  U  n  and  t,  to  designate  that 
Ueodiiig  of  the  aovod  with  the  following  letter,  which  the  Frenck 
call  nundUc-r-m  has  the  louod  of  dgi^  a^  Magyar  pronounced 
Madgiar^^  the  Italian  gl,  the  Spanish  U,  the  Portugueze  Ih^ 
— »y  IS  the  It^ian  and  French  gn,  the  Spanish  n,  the  Portugueze 
M&,^-ly.resemblea  (t,  in  the  French  meiien  or  the  Italian  tiara* 
There  are  no  complex  pounds  of  coi|K>nanta^  neither  are  th^m 
«Bjr  diphthongs  in  the  Magyar  language. 

One  of  the  mostextra^ioary  properties  of  the  Magyar  la^* 
piage  is  the  extensive  use  of  iuffixes.  Almost  all  the  modifica- 
tioBs  of  nouns,  verbs»  pronouns,  and  prepositions,  are  produced 
hy  an  addition  to  the  terminatioii.  Its  conjugates  are  seldom 
inade  by  auxiliary  words,  but  by  changes  postadded  tp  the  ropt 
ittelf.  It  is  amusipg  to  .track  the  progress  of  some  of  the  Magyar 
woids  from  their  sLmplest  root,  gathering  up  their  ppstfixes  o^e 
after  another  as  they  proceed ;  tr,  he  writes,  irat  he  causey  to  be 
written^  irtxfai  he  can  cause  to  be  wiilten,  iraihattam  I  have  been 
able  to  cause  to  be  written;  lot,  he  aees,  laias,  seeing,  laUUlan^ 
unaeen,  Uiihatatlan^  unseeable,  latbaiaUanmg,  unseeableness, 
mhaiaUmiokttakt  to  the  unseeable  (dat«  plur.)»  Uuhatatlansaga* 
wgkt  to  his  nnseeableness ;  or  such  a  congregation  of  conjugates 
as  at/haMlaasaganak  (to  his  inconstancy)  from  all,  he  stands,-*^ 
or  esztelenUgefiek  (to  his  unreasonableness)  from  es;:,  understand* 

Another  cnraoos  characteristic  of  the  Magyar  is,  that  it  divides 
its  vowels  into  two  classes,  masculine  a,  0  and  ti,  and  feminine 
€,  o  and  u,  and  will  not  allow  both  classes  to  be  employed  in 
Ae  same  word.  The  vowel  t  has  a  neutral  character,  and  like  an 
eiiental  eunuch  may  be  admitted  any  where.* 

With  the  pronouns  a  singular  process  takes  place,  when  asso- 
ciated with  nouns,  verbs  or  prepositions.  They  are  either  cut  in 
twa«  and  the  word  to  which  they  are  attached  buried  between  the 
two  halves:  as,  £or  example, iweiti  {om)atpa  (father)  becomes  mi 
Uymk,  our  father;  or  more  usually  dbey  become  postfixes,  by 
adding  ikek  terminab  to  the  noun,  as  haz  (honse),  hazoin,  haiad, 
kaaip  kiiMiik,  hiasdok,  hazoft;  my,  thy,  his,  our,  your,  their  house* 
In  verbs,  vnrok,  yim»  v&r,  viruik,  viarleft,  varoaK,  I,  thou,  he,  we» 
ye»  they  tintr.  In  prepositions,  bennern,  banned,  benne,  henmuik^ 
hennetek,  benneft,  tn  me,  thee,  him,  us,  you,  them. 

The  Magyar  definite  article  az  does  not  change  before  any  of 
the  cases  either  in  the  singular  or  plural.    It  would  seem  as  if 

*  Tbtra  •!«  ft  fisw  exoeptaoM  to  thit  ral«,4>aacipsU>  Siom  focejgn  aoarcea^  nfiMtgU^ 
horn  the  SlaTonian  oe$i,  tteelf—^dUo,  ttaU^ 

d2 
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the  old  language,  like  many  of  the  Orientals,  had  no  plural  nouns, 
but  attached  the  word  sok  (many)  wherever  it  was  wanted  to  con* 
vey  the  idea  of  number.  In  process  of  time,  however,  xok  became 
abbreviated,  and  the  last  letter  only  was  used  to  denote  the  plural 
form»  as  ember  (man),  emberek  (men),  lab  (foot),  labak  (feet). 
But  the  plural  termination  is  not  employed  when  any  noun  of 
number  precedes  it.  Ket  re/  (two  ell),  not  ket  refek  (two  elk); 
9ok  ezer  virag  (many  thousand  flower),  not  virasak,  flowery ;  egf 
ser^  katona,  a  troop  of  soldier,  not  katonak,  soldiers. 

Out  of  the  distinction  bet>veen  masculine  and  feminine  voweig 
grows  a  very  singular  provision,  that  two  classes  of  conjugates 
run  through  the  language,  meant  to  accommodate  the  two  genders 
of  vowels.  For  instance,  asz  and  esz  are  the  conjugates  which 
attach  personal  service  to  an  object,  hal  (fish)  creates  hsAasz 
(fisherman),  kert  (garden)  makes  kerte^z  (gardener).  The  dimi- 
nutives are  ka  and  ke.  Sag  and  seg  implying  office,  or  rank. 
Apat  (abbot),  apatsag  (abbacy),  pusfiok  (bishop),  putpokieg 
(bishopric).  At  and  et  convert  the  root,  or  third  person  of  the 
present  tense,  of  verbs  into  substantives.  Gondol  (he  thinks), 
gondola^  (thought),  felel  (he  answers),  feleW  (an  answer).  The* 
same  rule  applies  to  the  conjugation  of  verbs  and  the  declensioi^ 
of  nouns,  and  those  postpositions  which  give  the  prepositional- 
modifications  of  other  languages. 

There  seems  scarcely  any  law  of  syntax,  as  to  the  collocation  of 
words  in  Hungarian.  Marton  gives  sixteen  different  arrange- 
ments of  the  words,  az  atyam  a*  hazat  eladta/^ — *'  my  father  ha9 
sold  his  house,"  each  being  equally  appropriate ;  but  the  adjective 
cannot  in  any  case  be  alienated  from  the  substantive,  nor  the  pro- 
noun from  the  noun.  The  ancestral  always  follow  the  baptismal 
names  of  persons,  as  Hunyadi  Janos  (John  Hunyadi). 

Baron  Hoffmannsegg,  in  his  Travels  through  Hungary,  A.D. 
1800,  represents  the  Magyar  language  as  without  dialects,  and 
as  spoken  with  equal  purity  by  both  the  upper  and  lower  Glasse9 
of  die  people.  But  neither  statement  is  correct.  There  are 
very  prominent  differences  in  the  speech  of  the  Hungarians  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  Danube ;  and  the  dialects  of  Palocz  and  of 
Szekler  in  Transylvania  are,  in  many  respects,  unlike  the  com- 
monly spoken  tongue.      The   long  employment  of  Latin  for 

*  As  the  article  ths — atyat  father — m  the  postfix  representing  the  possessive  pro- 
noun eny'im  (mine), — a'  the  definite  article,  as  written  before  consonants, — has,  himm, 
att  instead  of  a  (for  the  sake  of  euphony),  representing  the  bard  vowel  of  the  per- 
sonal possessive,  ov6,  his, — cl,  the  sign  of  abstraction,-^ufla,  from  add,  the  root  of 
odm,  to  give,  whence  aladin,  to  sell.  £1  is  almost  the  sjnonyme  of  the  German  ver  ; 
as  in  twrfcaitfefi,  to  sell ;  from  haufen,  to  buy. 
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wofks  of  science  and  philosophy  has  undoubtedly  led  to  tl^e  less 
cueful  cultivation  of  the  Magyar;  but  language,  like  everything 
else,  is  necessarily  controlled  by  civilization,  and  the  errors  which 
those  naturally  fall  into  whose  minds  are  uncultivated  by  educa* 
tion,  will  always  be  guarded  against  by  the  instructed  and  the 
intelligent. 

Some  time  ago  a  controversy  took  place  in  Germany  as  to 
which  of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  was  the  most  con- 
densed and  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  translation.  Pre- 
eminence was  claimed  for  the  German,  and  that  beautiful  piece 
of  Arabic  poetry  which  Sir  William  Jones  has  so  touchingly,  but 
at  the  same  time  very  diffusively,  translated,*  became  the  touch- 
stone by  which  the  merits  of  the  different  idioms  was  to  be  tried. 
Von  Hammer's  version,  which  was  represented  to  contain  pre- 
cisely the  same  number  of  words  in  the  same  measure  as  the 
original^  obtained  much  applause.     It  was  this  : — 

^*  Sohn  !  du  weintesi  am  Tag  der  Geburt ;  es  lachten  die  Freunde ; 
Tncht, — dass  am  Todestag,  wabreod  sie  weinen,  da  lachst." 

Which  may  be  rendered  in  English  hexameters — 

Son !  thou  weep'dst  on  the  day  of  thy  birth — thy  friends  were  all 

smiling. 
Live— 8o  that  thy  death  while  they  weep,  thou  roay*8t  tranquilly 

smile. 


*  "  On  nurse's  arms  a  naked,  new-bom  child. 

Weeping  tfaoa  sat'st,  while  all  around  thee  smil'd ; 

So  iive,  that  tinkiBg  in  thj  Jong,  last  sleep, 

Calm  UwB  may'st  smile  while  2j  aronod  thee  weep." 

It  mig^t  be  easily  translated  in  half  the  nomber  of  lines,  as  for  example : — 

"  When  bom  thoa  weep'dst,  we  smird — ^so  liTe,  that  while 

We  weep  thy  dissolaiiou — thou  roaj'st  smile." 
Or— 

"  Weeping,  while  many  smil'd  thoo  tsirt— life  past— 

Midst  many  weepers  may'st  thou  smile  at  last." 

Or  wholly  in  moaosyilables,  which  could  not,  we  think,  be  easily  effected  in  aay  oUier 
language  but  the  English. 

••  Thy  tears,  our  smiles  hail'd  life — so  live,  that  we 
While  thou  dost  smile  at  death,  may  weep  for  thee." 

Bat  the  verse  is  very  susceptible  of  a  translation  into  English  verse,  which  shall  re- 
quire DO  more  than  twelve  words : — 

"  Bora  weeping—ethers  smiled — death's  sleep 
Overtaking  thee,  smile  tho'  thty  weep." 
fiynm  hat  sonewbcn:  remained  on  the  untranslateable  beauty  of  Alfieri's  line*- 

"Vedesti?   Vedii     UdesU?   UdiJ" 
It  nay,  however,  t>e  rendered  into  Magyar,  word  for  word — 

•'Lattad?   Uttlm!      HaUotted?    Hulloitaml" 
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VLvttj  were  the  mpu^ers  of  the  claims  of  the  German  lati*' 
guage,  and  the  Hangarians  beat  the  Teutoine  advocates  oat  of 
the  field.    Valyi-na^s  (Ferencz)  translation  consisted  of  only 
thirteen  words^  and  was  as  follows — 

Hogy       sziilet^l  siral  n^id       oriHtenek;  iigy  elj 

When  thou  wert  bom  thou  weepedst^  the  lookers-on  rejoiced  5      so  live 

Hogy  holtodkor    azok     siijanak      ^s     te  driilj. 

That  at  thy  death  these  may  weep,  and  thou  mayst  rejoice. 

Kacinczy  seat  two  versions,  one  consisting  of  only  eleven 
wordsi  the  other  of  seven.    They  are  these-^ 

Siral  midtfn  lev6i ;  azok  nevettenek. 
Thou  weepedst  when  thou  wert,  others  smiled, 
"kXy         hogy      vigan        halhass  cfk  keseregjenek. 

Xfve — ^that  thou  mayst  cheerfully  die,  while  they  monm. 

Sirva  lettd  ^  vigadtanak, 
Halj  meg  vig^n,  b{is6ljanak. 

Weeping  thou  wert — they  rejoiced. 
Die  joymlly — they  will  mourn. 

But  it  may  be  truly  said,  the  sense  is  lost  in  these  compressions. 

The  Magyar  language  is  harmonious  from  the  equal  distribu- 
tion of  vowels  and  consonants  in  all  its  words.  There  is  no  con- 
catenation of  letters  producing  complex,  difficult,  and  disagreeable 
sounds,  while  the  irregular  distribution  of  its  accents  riiruishes 
all  the  materials  for  poetical  variety  of  rhythmus.  It  abounds  in 
spandees,  so  that  hexameters  may  be  very  readily  produced.  In- 
deed there  is  scarcely  any  metrical  quantity  found  in  Greek  or 
Latin  which  cannot  immediately  be  furnished  by  the  Magyar. 
Like  these  it  is  poor  in  rhymes,  and  that  poverty  is  increased  by 
the  rejection  of  many  which  custom  has  deemed  unmusical,  ft 
is,  however,  very  sonorous  even  without  the  aid  of  rhyme,  and  the 
hexameters  and  pentameters  of  Valyi-nagy  and  David  Szab6,  in 
their  translations  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  flow  forth  as  fluently  as 
the  original.  Similar  praise  may  be  given  to  Viragos  version  of 
Horace's  Odes. 

The  historians  of  Magyar  poetry,  like  most  other  national  his- 
torians, show  great  cleverness  in  filling  up  with  ingenious  fancies 
the  interstices  between  the  few  facts  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  They  find  heroes  to  excite  their  bards,  and  bards  to  encourage 
their  heroes,  in  those  misty  shadowin^s  which  tradition  sketches 
of  the  past.  Many  of  the  old  Hungarian  Chionicles  dwell  upon 
the  fame  of  their  monarch  Konyeves  Kilman— the  "  bookish  CcA)- 
roan."    They  speak  of  the  songs  of  the  people  and  of  the  Jocw- 
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hiares,  who,  in  the  language  of  the  anonymous  recorder  of  Bela's* 
Notabilia  (as  quoted  by  Mail&th) 

*'  In  song  excelling^ 
Won  a  prond  name,  and  foand  a  welcoming  dwellipg." 

The  same  writer  speaks  of  their  surrounding  the  palace  of 
Attila,  mingling  their  poetry  with  the  tones  of  the  cithara  and 

5ipe.  When  the  Hungarians  were  converted  to  Christianity^ 
W6cziu8  represents  them  as  having  been  insulted  by  the  ''  im* 
pious  songs"  of  these  chieftains.  But  scarcely  a  fragment  re* 
mains  of  old  Magyar  minstrelsy.  Lewis  the  First  was  a  .great 
patron  of  the  muses;  and  Cromer,  the  Polish  chronicler,  who 
wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  l6th  century*  speaks  of  the  music 
of  the  songs  with  which  Elizabeth  (the  mother  of  Lewis)  was 
escorted  to  Poland.  The  poetical  compositions  of  Matthew 
Corvinus^  son  of  Hunyadi,  who  reigned  at  the  commencement  of 
the  15th  century,  are  spoken  of  by  several  writers,  and  referred 
to  as  '*  superior  to  any  he  hi|d  seen"  by  Bishop  Peter  Vulturan 
in  a  letter  to  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth.  One  of  King  Matthew's 
verses  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  Magyar  language  at  this 
period.  It  was  sung  to  him  at  his  coronation  by  the  young  men 
of  Pest:— 

''  M&ty^t  mostan  vdlasztotta  mind  ez  orzs4g  kirily  s%ra^ 
Mert  ezt  adta  Isten  nekiink  menyorszdgbdloltal  inniSura^ 
Azert  mi-is  v&laslottok  mint  Istennek  aj4udekat 
Kibol  isten  ditsertessek  es  orokke  mondjuk — Amen.**t 
'*  The  people  all  choose  Matthew  for  their  King, 
Vbom  God  hath  sent  from  heaven  our  shield  to  be^ 
And  as  God's  gift  we  choose  him — while  we  sing 
God's  praise — ^and  say  '  Amen'  eternally.** 

But  the  strains  of  the  royal  poet  seem  soon  to  have  been  for- 
gotten, since  Ambrose  Gerciani,  in  his  historical  poem  on  Cor- 
vinus,  says— 

'*  I  hear  no  minstrel  poets  sing. 

As  sung  our  good,  our  valiant  King, 
Our  ancient  noble  chief — and  yet 
His  songs — his  virtues  we  forget.'*} 

*  Bels  Regis  Notarios  in  prof,  apad  Schwandtrieram,  chapter  25. 
t  These  Teraes  are  quoted  in  John  Ssikele's  Chronica,  p.  tl6 ;  see  Mail&th*s  Pre- 
hct,  p.  Hi. 

I  "  En  nem  hallok  oily  j6  enekszerzoket, 
Kik  elo  hoznak  j6  feiedelmiinket, 
Bf&ty&s  kir&ly  t  r6gi  j6  vez^riinket, 
Elfelejtink  mi  jol  tett  emberiinket." 

Mai)&tb,  p.  Hi. 
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Associations  for  literary  purposes  were  established  in  the  15tb 
century  both  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  the  Universitjr 
of  Presburg  ( Academia  Istropolitana),  was  founded  in  1467 ;  it 
had  a  splendid  existence  for  the  third  of  a  century,  and  then  JFell 
into  decay.  Matthew  had  attracted  to  his  court  many  illustrious 
men  from  Germany  and  Italy,  and  became  himself  the  correspon- 
dent of  Marsilius  Ficinus  and  other  renowned  writers  of  this 
£poch.  He  projected  and  commenced  an  establishment  of  edu* 
cation  for  40,000  students  at  Buda,  but  died  ere  he  could  com- 
plete the  undertaking,  leaving  for  successors  men  who  seem  only 
to  have  ruled  that  by  their  folly  and  their  weakness  they  mieht 
more  and  more  illustrate  his  greatness  and  his  name.  He 
founded  the  great  Buda  library  which,  in  1680,  (according  to 
the  testimony  of  Julius  Pflug,)  consisted  of  50,000  volumes, 
established  a  printing-press,*  and  restored  the  Buda  college, 
which  had  fallen  into  complete  decay  since  the  time  of  its  patron 
Sigmund,  only  to  prepare  its  second  fall  after  the  battle  of  Mo- 
h6cs — a  second  fall  from  whence  it  was  to  be  redeemed  by  no 
testoring  hand. 

Of  the  domestic  habits  of  one  of  the  bishops  of  this  period 
(Nicolas  Bathorj),  Galeotti  gives  an  interesting  picture : — 

"  The  elegance  and  excellence  of  his  social  life  were  delightful  to  me* 
Devotion  and  instruct  ion  succeeded  one  another.  Now  a  song  was 
sung  to  the  lyre,  and  now  we  listened  to  a  moral  tale.  There  was  no 
idleness,  there  was  no  weariness,  there  was  no  waste  of  timc^t 

Far  different  is  this  scene  from  a  contemporaneous  one  de- 
scribed by  another  writer.     It  was  after  the  battle  of  Keny^rmezo. 

*'  The  bloody  fight  was  over,  and  Kinizsi,  with  his  companion  in 
arms  (Bathori),  and  bis  joyous  warriors,  prepared  to  take  their  supper 
among  the  bodies  of  the  dead  \  for  the  night  was  so  far  advanced  that 
they  could  not  return  to  their  tents,  and  the  camp  of  their  vanquished 
enemies  supplied  them  with  wine  and  food  in  abundance.  They  made 
tables  of  corpses,  of  which  there  was  so  vast  a  congregation  that  you 
might  stride  over  sixteen  stadia  of  perished  soldiers  in  the  battle-field. 

*  The  first  book  in  the  Magyar  language  was  printed  at  Cracow  in  1535.  Its  tide 
is  Szent  Vk\  Revelei  (St.  Paul's  Epistles.)  by  Benedict  Koiiijathi.  A  Magyar  New 
Testament,  Uj  TatmnrUama,  was  published  at  Vienna  iu  1536.  In  1546  a  paper-mill 
was  erected  at  Kronstadt,  in  Transylvania. 

t  Galeottas  Marlius  Namiensis  de  egregie,  sapienier  et  jocose  Dlctis  ac  Factis  Mat- 
this  I.  Re;;is  Hungaris.  Viennie,  1593.  Cap.  31.  Galeotti  was  an  Italian,  and  tb^ 
librarian  of  King  Matthias.  There  is  a  curious  account  of  Galeotti  iu  Quentin  Dur- 
ward,  vol.  ii.  chap.  iii.  p.  59.  The  sketch  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  drawn  has,  we  suspect, 
more  pictorial  interest  than  historical  truth.  It  dues  not  appear  that  the  treatise  to 
which  our  wonder-working  novelist  refers  as  the  source  of  his  fame,  Jh  rtlmi  vtUgo  in* 
eognitis,  was  ever  published.    The  MS.  is  in  the  King  of  France's  library. 
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Tbe  army  i^jolccsd  itodf  with  wine  ov^r  the  huge  heap3;  fiT«n  thf 
prisonere  plundered  the  camp  in  which  they  had  heen  subdued,  and  they 
nred  gloriously.  The  supper  was  accompanied  by  warlike  songs— and 
extemporaneous  verses  lauded  the  conqueror  of  chieftains.  More  and 
more  excited^  they  danced  the  dance  of  war,  when  Kinizsi,  inVited  to 
participate,  sprang  into  the  circle,  seized  with  his  teeth  the  body  of  a 
dead  enemy,  lifted  it  without  the  help  of  his  hands,  and  danced  gaily 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  bystanders — a  feat  worthy  of  himsdf  and 
Hercules." 

What  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain  (A.D.  1526)  was  to 
the  Bohemians,  that  of  Moh&cs  was  to  the  Magyars.  It  broke  up 
iheir  language  and  their  literature ;  it  delivered  over  their  country 
to  Ottoman  barbarians.  Sorrows  came  upon  them,  not  alone,  but 
''  in  battalions;"  Hungary  was  devastated  on  the  one  band  by  the 
Moslems,^-distracted  on  the  other  by  its  own  internal  discords; 
while  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Latin  language  had  gradually  weak» 
ened  one  of  the  most  efficient  instruments  of  popular  excitement. 
We  may  here  be  permitted  to  say,  that  we  do  not  agree  with 
Count  Mail&th^  in  adding  *'  the  Reformation^  to  the  list  of 
**  evils"  with  which  Hungary  was  then  visited.  Without  denying 
that  the  Magyar  annals  exhibit  to  us  many  bright  examples  of 
patriotic  Catholicism,  we  think  a  close  observation  will  show  no 
slight  connection  between  the  Protestantism  and  the  literati^r^^of 
Hungary.  In  many  parts  of  the  continent  it  has  been  of  J^ftejthe 
fashion  to  represent  *'  the  Reformation"  as  the  destroyer  of  the 
arts,  and  especially  of  the  arts  of  music,  poetry  and  painting — that 
is  to  say,  th^  conquest  of  thought,  of  independent  thought,  over 
authority,.has  been  unfriendly  to  the  noblest  exercises  of  thought — 
it  is  to  say,  that  the  mind  flies  higher  when  caged  and  imprisoned 
than  when  it  can  expatiate  in  the  widest,  freest  heaven — it  is  to 
say,  that  the  barriers  to  improvement  are  the  cause  of  improve- 
ment. For  what  was  *'  the  Reformation"  after  all? — what  but  the 
claim  to  think,  to  feel,  to  judge? — what  but  the  assertion  of  the 
mind's  sole  dominion  over  mind — the  struggle  of  inquiring  intel- 
lect against  despotic  will?  Count  Maildth  goes  further,  and  as- 
serts as^an  historical  truth,  that  over  all  Europe,  schism  {glauben* 
spalt,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it)  has  paralysed  the  nobler  studies. 
Can  he  have  ever  compared  the  contributions  of  the  Protestant 
world  to  science  and  literature  with  those  of  his  Catholic  bre<- 
thren  ?  Did  he  ever  for  an  instant  array  the  great  and  the  illustri- 
ous of  our  race  among  modem  European  nations,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  what  proportion  those  of  the  Reformed  church  bear 
to  the  whole  of  their  body,  and  what  proportion  those  of  the 
Romish  creed  bear  to  theirs?  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  mind  so 
amiable  and  so  discerning  should  be  precipitated  by  religious  zeal 
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Und  prejudice  into  oonclusions  equally  removed  from  Iratii  mmI 
charity. 

,  Paul  Kinizsi  and  Stephen  B&thori  lived  in^  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.  and  were  equally  renowned  in  their  day  as  warriors  and 
poet8<  Of  their  compositions  we  only  know,  from  the  testimony  of 
«&  old  writer,*  that "  they  sang  the  hero  deeds  of  the  great  meo 
)of  Hungary^  as  well  as  the  songs  of  love/' 

Over  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  are  scattered  few 
poetical  names^t  and  such  of  their  writings  as  exist  afford  some 
consolation  for  the  loss  of  the  rest.  Three  writers  Mail4th  would 
redeem  from  the  general  obscurity— Erdosi,  Zrinyi  and  Gybngyosi. 

John  Erdbsi»  vAio  b  better  known  by  his  latinized  name  of 
Sylvester,  published,  at  New  Szisath,  in  1541,  a  Majgyar  version 
of  the  New  Testament.  To  each  of  the  Evangelists  is  prefixed  a 
poem  in  pure  hexameter  verses^  and  these  must  rank  among  the 
earliest  efforts  of  the  modems  to  introduce  the  ancient  prosody. 

*  Ciupmiviiu,  Ont.  Protreptica  ad  Imperii  Frincipes.    Franoofurti,  1601.  p.  81. 
\  Peter  BalassB  was  called  the  PSndar  of  bis  day.    His  poens  were  published  at 
Craoow  in  157S.    Ziii6di  wrote  an  epic  on  the  Dei  traction  of  Bnda ;  and  Fariias  a 
flamed  chronicle  ott  the  Invasiott  of  the  Scytiiiana.    They  are  all  lightly  esteemed. 
X  For  eiaaiple:   "  Profet&k  41tal  saolt  righen  ncked  aa  Isten 
Ac  kit  ighirt  ime,  y^gire  megalta  pat." 
'  Some  hexameters  of  older  date  are  found  In  the  Bohemian  laDguafle,  hot  they  have 
iMen  supposed  to  be  acddental,  like  the  many  which  may  without  difficulty  be  found 
la  the  authoriied  vernon  of  the  Bible: 

"  Bind  your  kings  in  chains,  and  your  noblea  in  fetters  of  iron." 
"  Husbands  1  k)Te  your  wives,  and  be  not  bitter  against  them." 
**  The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  great— the  earth  is  full  of  his  glory.*' 
"  I  will  pay  my  vows  to  Qod  in  the  presence  of  all  his  people." 
Tliere  are  heiameter  verses  in  French,  of  Jodelle,  pablished  In  1503 : 
-  Ph<Bbas,  AflDoar,  Cypris  vent  sanver,  nourir  et  oner 
Ton  vers*  oasur  et  chef  d'ombre  de  flamme,  de  fleurs." 
Villegu's  are  among  the  best,  printed  in  1617t 

'*  Lycidas  y  Coridon,  Coridon  el  Amante  de  Fills, 
Pastor  el  uno  de  cabras,  el  otro  de  blancas  ovejas, 
Ambos  4  dos  tlemos  mosos  ambos,  Araades  amboi.'* 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  hexameters  are  well  known;  they  are  ingenkms,  but  not  perfect* 
"  Fair  locks,  goodly  rivers,  sweet  woodsl  when  shall  1  see  peace?   Peaoel 
Peace !  what  bars  me  my  tongnep  who  Is  it  that  comes  me  so  nigh?    1 1 
O  !  I  do  know  what  guest  I  have  met ; — it  is  Echo!  'tis  Echo ! 
Kichhom,  in  his  Histonr  of  Literature,  gives  a  specimen  of  ancient  Dutch  hexame- 
ten  from  Oroenewald's  fiJessiast 

''  Thands  steeg  over  de  sedertK)scben  de  morgen  benenwart 
Jesua  verreas  en  de  Zonne  gesien  van  de  aielen  der  vaadem 
Als  n>  hem  zagen  so  sengen  twee  sielen  dus  degen  elkander." 
In  Italian  there  are  many  authorities : 

**  Bcco  'I  chiaro  rio,  pien  ecco  lo  d*acque  soavi, 
Ecco  di  verde  erbe  carca  la  tena  ride." 
^  JErdelyi  MuMtua,  voh  U.  pp.  128—139. 
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He  wii»  the  foander  of  the  claMical  idiool  of  poetry  in  Hungary; 
1%e  verses,  which,  are  scanned  according  to  the  rules  of  C&eek 
and  Latin  measures;  are  called  Erdosian.  He  was  bom  in  Szin^ 
ayer^Varalljra,  and  captivated  by  the  works  of  Lutfier  and  Me- 
lanctbon,  went  to  Wittenberg  to  complete  his  studies.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Melancthon  with  much  affection  in  his  corre^ 
spondaMe.  On  his  return  he  was  cruelly  used  by  the  peasantry 
in  consequence  of  his  Protestantism,  and  compelled  to  relinquish 
a  pfofessorsbip  he  had  obtained.  In  1539  he  {H-inted  a  Hungaro- 
Latina  Orammatica.* 

Nicholas  Zrinyi  the  younger  (Zrinyi  Miklos^-*and  here  we  may 
repeat,  that  in  Hunganan  the  surname  always  precedes  the  chiis- 
tfan  name)  was  bom  in  16 18,  and  in  l664  published  an  epic  in 
fifteen  books,  called  the  ZrinyoB,  or  Az  Adrai  Tegemek  Sirenaja 
(the  Syren  of  the  Adriatic),  in  which  he  celebrates  the  deeds  ot 
his  ancestral  namesake^  Mail&th  praises  its  religions  feeling--^its 
power— its  patriotic  and  heroic  spirit.  The  episodes  he  admires, 
and  says  the  langnage  is  pure,  though  mde.  JBut  it  has  the  mo- 
notonous form  ^  four-lined  verses  of  unvarying  rhyme,  like  the 
Romance  of  the  Cid.  Zrinyi  introduced  the  accented  poetry  of 
the  modems,  which  now  bears  his  name,  into  Hungaiy.  His 
woiks  were  printed  at  Vienna  in  1651,  and  were  republished  by 
Kazinczy,  at  Pest,  in  1817.t 

Stephen  Gyongyiisi,  bora  l620>  died  1704,  founded  another 
poetical  school,  which  is,  now  denominated  the  Tordaic,  (from 
Thorda,  near  Kolosvar,  in  Transylvania,  where  he  dwelt,)  and  was 
formerly  called  the  Leonine.  It  is  rhymed  in  the  middle  and  at 
die  end  of  each  verse,  and  measured  throughout  according  to  the 
Latin  system.  His  most  distinguished  production  is  his  Ves^ 
seknycaSf  or  the  Venus  of  Murlny;  it  is  a  description  of  the 
taking  of  the  fortress  of  Mur&ny  by  Vesselenye,  and  his  conse- 
quent marriage  with  an  Hungarian  princess,  Maria  Sz^si.  This 
poem  is  deemed  melodious,  ornamented  and  rich  in  sentiment. 
Oyongybsi  was  long  called  the  prince  of  the  Magyar  poets, 
but  he  seeni»  by  common  consent  to  be  lowered  from  that  dis^*- 
ttnction.;];  To  this  period  belong  Pftzminy,  who  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  successful  advocates  of  Catholicism;  and  Molnar, 
yet  more  renowned  as  the  Protestant  polemic,  who  translated  the 
Psalms  into  Magyar  verse,  which  like  the  sacred  poetry  of  Watts, 

^  A  deCailed  accoant  of  Erdoii  will  be  foand  in  Kaahucy'ft  Magyar  R^gMgek  h 
BiltfcaigDk,  smI  in  the  Hongsrun  PlotBicb  of  Kelciey. 

t  For  a  biompbical  accoont  of  Zrioyi»  wiib  a  German  Uwiaiation  of  part  of  hii  poeis 
by  Coom  Tetefcj,  see  Hoimayer's  Annoal  for  l8f  1. 

t  A  new  ediuoii  of  his  work  was  publbbed  at  Pest  iu  1796. 
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3tiU  preddrve  their  uifluetioe>  and  are  habitaally  employed  in  all  thd 
heterodox  churches  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania^  A  translatioii 
of  the  Koran  was  published  by  Count  Gabriel  Bethlen  in  l&iOg^ 
and  in  16!26  a  version  of  the  work  of  the  famous  Turkish  moralist 
Envarul  Asikin.  Beniczky's  Rithmusok,  Liszti's  Ma^ar  MarSp 
or  the  Battle  of  Mohdcs,  and  Pask6's  Three  Years'  Destructioa 
of  Transylvania,  are  among  the  poetical  productions  of  ^  epoch, 
but  are  not  worthy  of  any  particular  distinction. 

The  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  did  little  for  the  Utera* 
ture  of  Hungary.  Latin  had  become  the  language  of  the  Jesuits^ 
who  held  a  large  portion  of  the  scholastic  authority;  and  German, 
encouraged  by  the  patronage  of  the  court,  had  gradually  insinuated 
itself  into  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  Magyars.  Poets  who 
took  not  an  undistinguished  station  in  the  ranks  of  Teutonic  lite- 
rature, were  contributed  by  Hungary,  and  the  names  of  Jankevich, 
Gaal,  Schedius,  and  others  are  by  no  means  unknown  to  the 
German  student.  The  Tunisias  of  Ladislaus  Pyrker,  Patriarch  of 
Venice,  and  the  **  Pearls  of  the  Hallowed  Past,''  have  been 
crowned  with  no  small  portion  of  praise*  The  influence  of 
French  literature  upon  this  period  is  remarkable — that  influence 
is  visible  in  most  of  the  distinguished  poets  of  the  last  century. 
But  the  most  decided  and  permanent  excitement  to  the  Magyar 
literature  was  received  from  those  decrees  of  Joseph  II.  which 
%vere  intended  to  overthrow  it.  Then  it  was  that  patriotism 
gathered  round  the  sacred  banner  of  its  mother-tongue,  which 
sprung  up,  vigorous  and  glorious,  from  the  fields  of  obloauy  and 
persecution.  Works  on  morals  and  legislation,  volumes  of  poetry 
and  history,  came  forth,  as  it  were  spontaneously,  from  what  had 
been  so  long  a  barren  soil.  The  mandate, "  Let  the  Ma^ar  lan* 
guage  perish,"  was  construed  by  every  patriot  Hunganan  into 
**  Regenerate  your  mother-tongue;"  and  it  was  regenerated* 
Count  Raday  bore  probably  the  most  remarkable  part  in  this  new 
creation.  He  was  bom  in  1713,  and  died  in  1792.  He  shaped 
the  rude  verses  of  the  Magyars  into  classical  forms,  and  flung  over 
them  the  colourings  of  fancy  and  the  spirit  of  trudi. 

In  the  present  article  our  purpose  is  principally  to  introduce 
the  Magyar  poets  to  our  readers.  Poetry,  more  than  any  other 
species  of  literature,  characterizes  a  people ;  emanating  as  it  does 
from  the  mass — at  least,  in  its  popular  forms-r-it  represents  not 
so  much  the  intellect  as  the  affections  of  a  nation.  History 
and  philosophy  belong  to  a  higher  civilization;  they  are  the  in- 
struments of  the  cultivated  few,  but  music  and  song  are  the 
possessions  of  the  uninstructed  many.  We  begin  with  Ftiludi 
(Ferencz). 
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«'  THE  FALSE  MAID  • 

''  She  is  born  of  noble  stem^ 
Fairer  than  the  fairest  gem 
Which  upon  her  robe  £)th  shine, 
Gracefnl,  beautiful,  divine. 

What  avails  it  all  to  me? 

She  is  false  as  false  can  be ! 

II. 
She  has  eyes  like  damsons  black» 
Shining  like  the  comet's  track  ; 
Mouth  of  witchery — lightning  glance — 
Heaven  is  in  her  countenance. 

What  avails  it  all  to  me  ? 

She  is  false  as  false  can  be ! 

III. 
Neck  of  alabaster,  lips 
Crimson  roses  to  echpse. 
Chin  of  marble's  smoothest  glow. 
Shoulders  piled  of  purest  snow. 
What  avails  it  all  to  me  ^ 
She  is  false  as  false  can  be  I 

IV. 

Fair  when  distant,  fair  when  near, 
Piur  her  smile,  and  fair  her  tear; 
Fair  when  bending,  fair  erect — 
Unadom'd,  or  gem-bedeck*d. 

What  avaUs  it  all  to  me  ? 

She  is  fabe  as  false  can  be ! 


•  *•  A'  HAMIS  LEANY. 

I. 

Urt  nemiei*  eredete,  der^k,  jdes,  sUp  termete, 
Gjouayos,  koves  ss6p  ruh&ja,  rali&j&uil  siebe  orcz&ja; 

De  mit  haacnil,  ha  hamis, 

Pe  mit  hassoil,  ha  hamii. 

II. 
Sseoie  kok^ny,  ctillag  fSgnnve,  ssija  csuda  ^pitm^nye, 
Toaet  bbbant  pUlan&a»  ramt  as  egek  viU&ml4ta ; 
De  mit  hatwiil,  ha  baima.    (£9.) 

m. 

AlabastrDiD  fcj6r  nyaka,  pirot  r6isa  nyith  ajaka, 
.  Sima  iii4rviny  pacainy  &lljea,  tiuta  honil  tint4bb  6Ueja; 
De  mit  baasa41,  ha  hamia.    (Rtp*) 

IV, 
Sa6p  raikor  vairr,  sa6p  mikor  ir,  aatp  roikor  neyet,  M^pmikor  sfr^ 
Si6p  mikor  ol,  sz6p  mikor  ill,  ha  bajt  t^rdet.  cyifdiu  UiiX ', 
De  mit  hassnli,  ha  hamis.    (lup.) 
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V. 

She  hM  wit,  and  soiie^  aad  sense — 
Miith^  and  sport,  and  doqaence ; 
She  has  smiles  of  extacy — 
Grace  and  heaaty*s  treasury. 

What  avaik  it  all  to  me  > 

She  is  fake  as  false  can  be ! 

VI. 

I  have  been  on  Pindos  hill, 
I  have  heard  her  music  fill — 
Fill  with  glory  heaven  and  earth — 
Ne'er  such  giorions  songs  had  birth. 

What  avails  it  all  to  me  ? 

She  is  false  as  false  can  be!*' 

Filudi  (Ferencz)  was  bom  in  1704,  and  died  in  1779-  A 
biographical  account  of  him  and  his  writings  is  in  Horany's  JSfe- 
moria  Hungdrorum,  in  the  Hungarian  Plutarch,  and  in  the 
Vienna  Conversations  Lexicon.  The  latter  was  contributed  by  the 
indefatigable  Dr.  Rumy,  whose  services  to  the  literature  of  his 
country  are  spread  over  the  subject  in  all  its  details.  During  bis 
life  F4ludi  was  only  known  for  his  prose  translations.  The  verses 
of  FsUudi  were  first  published  seven  years  after  his  death,  by 
Revai  (Miklos).  A  similar  posthumous  fortune  attended  the 
poems  of  Orczi  (Lbrencz),  of  v^ich  one  describing  the  life  of 
the  keepers  of  the  wild  catdie  in  the  Hungarian  steppes  we  had 
proposeid  to  insert,  but  its  length  excludes  it.*  Orczi  was  an 
Hungarian  nobleman.  His  style  is  not  polished — ^but  has  a 
pleasmg  careless  harmony — a  free  and  genial  tone,  which  seem 
to  make  amends  for  the  want  of  higher  cultivation. 

We  said  that  with  Raday  (Grof  R&day  Gedeon)  a  new  epoch 
begins.  He  may  be  deemed  the  father  of  the  modem  school  of 
Magyar  poetry.  The  wars  of  Maria  Theresa  with  Prussia,  in 
which  so  many  Hungarians  took  part,  brought  them  into  more 
immediate  communication  with  the  literature  of  Germany,  and 
led  to  the  introduction  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  authors 
of  that  country  into  the  libraries  and  dwellings  of  the  Magyars. 

V. 

TV6f&8,  njijas,  hicelkedu,  b4tor,  ^dkm,  kedveskedtf, 
Sokkal  bUtos  moMlvgAw,  telljes  t&rb^  njiMuL, 
9e  mit  husnil,  ha  hamis.    (flep*) 

VI. 

Pindiit  hegy^  ssebb  veneket  nem  mofidantk  's  teektkei, 
Mint  mikor  d  Unkki  nyltw  €i  harfiij&t  meg  mdit|«; 
De  mit  hann&l,  ha  hamis."    (Hep.) 

•  Se«lt  In  MUlitb,  p.  18— SS.  TMfn  Hondlmeh  dtr  Ungritdiim  Pmie,  of  which 
the  first  voluine  only  hat  appeared,  contains  ititerfstifig  biograpbieal  notices  of  tlie 
Ifagjar  poets. 


This  lilrepwred  the  way  for  men  like  Rada^  and  Te]dcj,*  whose 
compogitKMis,  at  this  period  only  oircnkted  an  a  MS.  form  among 
their  friends.  Of  Radaj's  manner  we  can  best  give  an  idea  by 
a  ahoii  tranalation. 

'^  WATBa>  WIND^  BEPUTATIOir. 

**  I  WB8  a  boy  and  heard  this  pretty  story : 
That  Wmd  and  Water  f^fd  with  Rqmtetion 
At  hide^aad-seek  tof^ther. 

The  Water  rushed  adown  the  moantain  passes^ 
Bat  was  distxwered  after  long  pursoing 
In  the  deep  Tatties. 

The  Wind  flew  npwards  : 

Bat  it  was  foUowed  to  the  moantain  sommits. 

And  soon  entrapp'd  there. 

Then  Reputation  was  to  be  imprisonM^ 

And  Reputation  whispered 

In  a  scmorous  voiee  to  her  companions : 

*  Know — if  you  lose  me*— know  if  once  I  hide  me, 

I'm  lost  for  erer/ 

And  so  it  was— she  hid  her  $  all  inquiry 
Was  wasted  in  the  seeking } 
Nothing  can  renovate  that  perish'd  treasnre» 
If  thou  have  lost  it--thoa  hast  lost  all  with  it," 

Raday  was  bom  in  1713  at  Peczel,  and  died  in  179S«  He 
was  a  poet,  and  the  friend  and  protector  of  poets.  He  was  dis-, 
tinraished  by  a  succession  of  honorary  titles,  and  by  his  liberality 
and  attention  in  allowing  the  freest  access  to  his  excellent  library 
he  rendered  most  valuable  services  to  Ae  rising  literature  of  his 
country.  He  adopted  the  Erdosian  versification.  We  have  heard 
him  spoken  of  with  strong  affection  by  those  who  were  the  re- 
cipients of  his  kindnesses,  and  no  name  could  be  mentioned  from 
die  literary  annals  of  Hungary  which  the  concurrent  voices  of  the 
Magyars  would  honour  with  a  greater  portion  of  love  and  grati- 
tude. He  had  travelled  and  brought  home  the  harvest  of  ex- 
tensive acquirements. 

Baroczy  (Sandor),  a  Transylvanian  poet,  bom  in  1736,  died 
1809;  Barcsay  (Abraham)  who  was  bora  in  1742,  and  diied  in 
1806,  belong  to  this  epoch«t  Besseny^  (Grybrgy)  translated 
Poi>e's  Essay  on  Man,  (az  endier  probyd,)  and  wrote  several  dra- 
matic pieces.    His  was  a  vigorous,  poetical  and  generous  spirit, 

*  Td«kj  translated  ■ome  of  Locke's  writings  into  Hongarian  for  tbe  ose  of  schools. 
t  Of  both  Bamay  and  Baraca j  aa  aooooat  mill  ba  saen  in  the  Ammh  of  Auttian 
lileratnxa  for  ISiO. 
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but  not  sufficiently  trained  by  knowledge  and  philosophy.  Molnar 
(Janos)  published  a  version  of  Newton's  Physi€s>  while  Illey 
(Japos)  versified  in  Magyar,  Boetius  De  Consolatione.  Me- 
dical studies  began  at  this  time  to  be  successfully  pursued,  and 
many  works  appeared  which  popularised  and  advanced  this  im- 

Sortant  science.  Voltaire's  Henriade  was  translated  by  Szil&gyi. 
levai's  Elegies  {Eleg^  Versek)  and  Anacreontic  Songs  have 
obtained  mu^  applause  for  their  harmony  and  correctness.  The 
establishment  of  the  University  of  Pest  by  Maria  Theresa  in 
177U  was  of  prodigious  importance  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
literature  of  Hungary.  The  arrangement  of  the  plan  of  study 
was  left  to  Urmenyi  and  Tersztyanscky,  whose  syn^^sis  of  the 
education  to  be  there  provided  has  been  generally  deemed  satis- 
fectory.  The  successor  of  Maria  committed  the  error  to  which 
we  have  previously  referred.  He  (Joseph  the  Second)  determined 
to  eradicate  the  language  of  the  Magyars.  Undoubtedly  he  could 
ban,  but  he  could  not  bury,  the  popular  idiom,  which  became 
dearer  as  soon  as  it  was  the  subject  of  persecution.  A  Magyar 
newspaper,  Magyar  HirmondS,  then  first  arose  (1780),  the  na- 
tional feeling  became  .compromised  in  the  preservation  of  the 
ancient  tongue,  and  so  far  from  carrying  his  purpose  into  efiect, 
the  Emperor  himself  ^ave  the  first  example  of  the  publication  of 
a  royal  decree  in  the  Hungarian,  and  to  this  moment  all  the  laws 
and  imperial  orders  are  so  promulgated. 

^  Dugonics  (Andras),  one  of  the  Pest  professors,  gave  great 
impulse  to  the  literary  feeling  of  his  day.  His  prose  works 
enriched  the  language  by  the  mtroduction  of  many  new  words 
and  phrases.  His  htelka  is  the  first  original  Magyar  romance* 
He  wrote  many  verses — aspired  even  to  the  Epic  laurel — but  be 
never  produced  any  poetry. 

.  Anyos  (P&l)  was  bom  at  Eszterg&s  in  1756,  and  died  in  1784. 
He  has  been  called  the  favourite  of  the  Magyar  muses,  but  his 
life  was  short  and  unhappy,*  tqrmented  alike  with  bodily  and 
mental  disease.  He  was  the  inmate  of  a  convent.  It  was  to 
him  that  Barcsay  addressed  that  poetical  epistle  which  is  so  fre- 
quently (]^uoted  by  Hungarians,  where  the  poet*warrior  expressed 
bis  dissatisfaction  and  weariness  with  the  world,  and  his  desire  of 
solitude  and  peace : 

*^  Would  I  could  fling  aside  my  wearying  shield. 
Bury  my  sword  for  ever  in  its  sheath. 
And  till  the  thread  of  fate  is  snapn'd  by  death 
Dwell  with  the  smiling  muses,     see  fiilfili'd 

*  Soe  aa  aooount  of  bim,  by  Ruroy,  in  tbe  AUgemcine  Eocydopadie  derWis- 
•eiischafteo. 
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Tfaoae  beantiM  dreaoM  of  hope  and  boundless  joy, 

When  the  world's  skvkh  fetters  broken—peace 

Retires  on  her  ovim  thoughts  of  quietness. 

Bliss-giving,  bliss- receiying,  life's  employ."*  , 

Of  Anyos'  poetry  a  short  specimen  must  suffice  : 

"  THB  8HBPHBBD  AND  THE  TXXE. 

"  Holy,  peace-giving  stillness  !  my  spirit's  retreat !  and  the  vritness 
Gritif  chooses  to  hear  her  appeals  and  her  longing  desires ; 
I  carve  on  the  tree-bark  the  name  of  the  only  beloved 
PhiUia — It  grows'— 'tis  an  emblem  and  pledge  of  my  love." 

He  has  a  fine  power  over  language.  All  his  verses  are  sweet 
and  easy.  In  his  convent  cell  he  abandoned  himself  to  melan- 
choly^  and  found  among  the  monks  who  surrounded  him  no  one 
sympathi^ng  spirit. 

In  1773  R&jny  published  a  volume  of  Magyar  poetry,  in  which 
all  the  rules  of  classical  prosody  are  observed.  He  after>vards 
wrote  Magyar  Helikonra  VezcrlokalauSf  or  Guide  to  the  Magyar 
Helicon.  A  feeling  of  rivalry  towards  Szab6  led  him  to  engage 
in  a  Translation  of  Virgil,  of  which  a  competent  judge  declares 
that  it  savours  far  more  of  the  tone  of  the  later  ages  of  Latin 
poetry  than  of  that  golden  era  to  which  the  original  belongs. 

Szab6  (David),  bom  1739  in  Transylvania,  died  in  1819.  He 
and  Revai  (Miklos)  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Erdosi  and  pro- 
duced far  better  hexameters  than  their  predecessors.  One  of 
Szab6's  epigrams  runs  thus : 

"^  TO  A  PHYSICIAN. 

**  Excellent  dayer!  alone  hast  thou  slain  thy  ten  thousands— Who 
art  thou  ? . 
Who  but  a — ^Doctor  !  an  army  would  terrified  fly  from  thine  hand.'* 

His  works  in  three  volumes,  have  gone  through  many 
editions,  and  are  frequently  quoted  as  examples  of  the  most  clas- 
sical correctness  of  style,  but  Kazinczy  has  shown  that  his  know 
ledge  of  anti<^uity  was  incorrect  and  imperfect.  His  first  pro- 
ductioD  exhibited  specimens  of  various  kinds  of  versification. 

*  **  Bar  6n  letehetnem  (&radt  sisakomat, 
Kncsikba  yetbetn^ni  roud&a  pall6soniat, 
^  Mossaknak  ssentelvto  haniijalI6  naporoat 
Lanan  nyvjtogatoak  F&rk&k  fanaloioat. 
VaUyon  niikor  krtta  ast  a'  boldogsagot, 
Hogy  let^v^n  mindeii  Til&gi  rabaigot, 
Egyedbl  miTeljem  a'  sient  baF&tsicot 
Maliy  &d  nyajauagert  ytiEvat  nyijaSsagot." 
VOL.  111.   NO,  V.  E 
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He  afterwards  pablifthed  a  volume  <m  Magyar  piosod;*  and  a 
description  of  rural  life  ia  hexameters.  He  translated  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost  and  Virgil's  Eneid,  and  wrote  several  volumes  of 
criticism  and  of  romance. 

Zechenter  at  this  time  versified  the  poems  of  Anacreon,  and 
many  of  the  best  tragedies  of  the  French  dramatists.  Gyiingyosi 
(Janos)  also  published  two  volumes  of  verses.  They  flow  smoothly 
enough,  but  have  no  originality  nor  vigor,  and  are  encumbered 
with  a  tasteless  pedantry. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention,  though  we  cannot  mention 
with  praise,  Horvith's  (Adam)  epic  attempt.  It  was  intended 
to  celebrate  the  deeds  of  the  Magyar  hero,  John  Hunyadi,  and 
was  entitled  **  HumiiasJ*  Its  name  popularized  it  for  a  day,  but 
it  has  sunk  into  deserved  oblivion.  He  published  an  Omniana 
(Holmi)  in  three  volumes.  He  wrote  with  more  speed  than  saga- 
city, (like  too  many  others,)  and  is  said  to  have  composed,  not 
nnfrec^uently,  a  hundred  strophes  in  a  day.  He  did,  however,  an 
essentially  good  deed  by  collecting  the  popular  songs  of  the 
Trans-Danubian  districts.  His  second  fall  was  more  precipitate 
than  his  first,  for  he  attempted  another  epic  ''  Rudolphia^ — 
which  was  strangled  at  its  birth. 

We  come  to  a  poet  of  a  very  different  order — Kazinczy 
(Ferencz)y  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  to  the  language  and 
literature  of  his  countiy,  not  only  by  numerous  translations, 
among  which  those  of  Shakspeare's  Hamlet,  Macpherson's  Ossian, 
and  of  Sterne's  Letters,  may  be  particularly  mentioned  as  inter- 
esting to  Englishmen;  but  by  the  successful  introduction  of  new 
words  wherever  they  were  wanting  for  the  more  condensed  or 
more  correct  expression  of  ideas.  He  is  deemed  the  head  of  the 
neologisis,  who  insist  on  die  necessity  of  improving  language  with 
the  improvement  of  science;  while  the  ortologtsts,  headed  by 
Verseghy  (Ferencz),  require  the  rejection  of  every  philological 
novelty  as  needless  and  intrusive.  Kazinczy's  versification  is 
flowery  and  agreeable.  He  was  bom  in  1759  at  Er-Seml^in. 
In  1811  he  imt  published  his  epigrams.  They  are  entitied 
''  Timek  es  Viragok,"  Thorns  and  Flowers.  They  consist  of  a 
variety  of  short  compositions,  partly^  in  the  manner  of  the  Greek 
epigrammatists  and  partly  in  imitation  of  Gbthe's  Xenien,  and 
obtained  for  him  no  small  portion  of  censure  from  those  to  whom 
wit  is  as  gall. 

He  attached  a  few  of  his  own  verses  to  the  edition  he  pub- 
lished of  Dayka's  poems.  Rumy,  whom  we  have  so  often  oc- 
casion to  refer  to,  says  of  Kazinczy,  that  he  has  done  far  more  than 
any  other  writer  to  purify  and  improve  the  Magyar  tongue.  Two 
of  his  sonnets  follow : 


s 
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"  My  Ittle  iHKk  of  life  is  gently  speeding 
Acbmi  tliB  Btream  midsl  rocks,  and  sands,  and  eddies. 
And  gatiieriiig  stonns,  and  daik'siog  clouds — unheeding 
Its  quiet  course  tbro'  waves  and  winds  it  steadies  ^-^ 
My  love  is  with  me — and  my  babes — whose  kisses 
Sweep  sorrow's  trace  from  off  my  brow  as  fast 
As  gathering  there — and  hung  upon  the  mast 
Are  harp  and  myrtle  flowers^  that  shed  their  bBsses 
On  the  sweet  air.     Is  darkness  on  my  path  ? 
Then  beams  bright  radiance  from  a  star  that  halh 
Its  temple  in  the  heavens.     As  firm  as  youth 
I  urge  my  onward  way— there  is  no  fear 
For  honest  spirits — Even  the  fates  revere 
And  recompense — ^iove^  minstrelsy  and  truth." 

''  O  !  I  have  passed  a  day  of  extasy ! 
Leading  two  lovely  sisters  forth  among 
The  flowers,  the  meadows,  and  the  foreat  song, 
To  the  still  stream  where  murmuring  poplars  be — 
There  did  we  sit  beneath  th'  o'ershadowmg  tree 
Watching  the  waters  as  they  rol]*d  along — 
She  sang— O  joy !  what  smiles— what  blushes  throng 
Upon  those  cheeks — and  what  delight  for  me ! 
What  witchery  in  those  silver-sounding  notes. 
How  all  enchanting  that  soft  music  floats  5 
The  air  is  thrilling  with  its  sounds  divine : 
But  sweeter,  sweeter  for — when  on  my  ear 
£nnplnr'd-~one  blest  breathing  fell — '  My  dear^ 
My  dear--«delighted  listener !  I  am  thine/  " 

We  introduce  a  specimen  of  the  hexameters  of  Kazinczy, 
which  has  been  much  admired  on  account  of  the  contrast  between 
the  diaracteristic  and  appropriate  roughness  of  the  introductoiy 
lines  and  the  flowing  sweetness  of  those  which  follow. 

"  Thee  Bellona 

Calls  loud  from  the  trumpet  of  war,  on  her  hitherward  pinions  de* 

scending, 
Awfully  thunder  the  tones  thro*  the  terrified  ardies  of  heaven 
O'er  BalBtoo's  kigk^^weOifig  lake — as  the  bdt  Huayadi  is  hurling.* 
Led  by  my  Brato  bright  to  the  bcantiftd  shadows  of  stilbuu^ 
Dtep  in  the  green-girded  wood,  'neath  the  silvery  gUmeei  of  Luna 
Sqngs  doth  she  pour— and  sweet  elegies,  breathing  a  music  diviner. 
Than  the  light  breeze  of  the  west,  thatjfiuttering  thro*  odorous  roses, 
Falb  on  my  Czenczi  when  rapt  in  the  visions  of  exquisite  slumber."* 


T6gedet  odas 


Betlonad  hadi  laaire  kJ41t  '•  mar  Btkmyfa  repitett 
Hanjjatd  a'  kiieilfU  egeken  6gv  dorgenek,  a'  mint 
A'  dagado*  Balaton  *b  HanyadidDak  roennykove  dorgotU 
Eogemcl  h4  £r&tom  kiyinfott  erdeje  Ma 
Amyekaba  ▼eaet,  *$  ottan  a*  holdnaJL  csiiststm 

E  2 
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The  poems  of  Dayka  (Gabor)  were  published,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  by  his  friend  Kazinczy  in  18)3,  entitled  Ujhelyi 
Dayka- Gabor  Versei,  (Poems  of  Gabriel  Dayka  of  Ujhely,)  and 
dedicated  to  Neuberg,  Vir^,  Kis  and  Berzsenyi,  *'  anims  (as  the 
editor  says) 

*'  Qiiales  Deque  candidiores 
Terra  tplit,  nee  quels  me  sit  devinctior  jalter.** 

"    Of  his  poetry  we  will  give  one  short  specimen.     It  is  entitled 
il'  h&  Leanyka. 

•'  THE  FAITHFUL  MAIDEN. 

"  My  belov*d  one*8  being  blends 
Into  mine— they  are  but  one  : 
Joy  or  grief,  like  echo,  sends 
A  reverberating  tooe 
Through  my  spirit.     Smiles  from  him 
WakeD  sweeter  smiles  from  me. 
When  his  anxious  eye  is  dim. 
Mine  is  veiVd  dejectedly — 
But  if  e'er  he  plants  a  kiss 
On  the  lips  of  Phillis— this— 
This, — his  sad  forgetting  me — 
This  is  bitter  misery."* 

Dayka  was  bom  at  Miskolcz  in  1768,  His  father  was  a 
tailor.  Young  Dayka's  talents  and  virtues  so  won  him  the  affec- 
tions of  two  Cistercian  Monks  of  Eger  (Eslau),  that  they  gratu- 
itously devoted  themselves  to  his  education.  Strongly  excited 
by  emulation,  which  two  talented  rivals  awakened,  he  made  great 
progress  in.  philosophical  studies,  till  his  health  sunk  under  his 
extreme  exertion.  "  He  had  many  things  to  wound  him"  in.  after 
life,  and  died  in  its  prime,  aged  28  .f  His  friend  Bodn&r  has  toid 
his  melancholy  story,  which  Kazinczy  has  beautifully  followed  up. 
His  description  of  Dayka's  poems — of  his  first  interview  with 

FinyinSl  oily  bdslakod6  hangokra  taniteat 
Mint a^'njugcti  ael  lagy  nyogdeUt^,  m'ldun  az 

lUaio»6r6Btdi  kozttcieiicxiinetalTa  taJftlja/'—Mogjior  OrjiMRtf,  roi.  i.  190. 
Some  of  ht«  epignuoB  are  redotent  wi|b  classic  spirit.    There  is  one  lor  example  on 
the  statue  of  tidkXiwvyof,  which  we  cannot  attempt  to  translate.    We  will  leave  it  to 
Uie  zeal  of  any  Hungarian  student. 

*<  Mind,  mindly 4nka I  nemezt egyedul !  's  nagy  Jupiter  engedd 
Viljon  Z&rmassa  n^kem  u  eg^rszeraz  ejl** 
*  In  the  original  the  alliteration  is  very  pretty. 

Mid^n  enyeig,  enyelgek 
fifidon  raosolyg,  mosolygok 
MiddnoFol,  orulok 
Mid<}n  keserg,  kesrrgek. 
f  Dayka's  translation  of  Pope's  famous  couplet  is, 

"  Set^ts^g  vonta  b€  torv^nyid',  o  Tens^zet; 
'S  az  Ur  mood :  legy  Newton  1  's  viligoss&g  teny^ssett." 
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him— overflows  with  passionate   admiration.      Fit  minstrel  for 
sQcii  a  song ! 

To  Bacsanyi-s  (Janos)  history  an  interest  political  as  well  as 
poetical  attaches*  He  was  bom  in  1 76.^,  at  Tapolcza,  and  first 
obtained  great  notice  from  his  valuable  contributions  to  the  Mag- 
jar  Museum  from  1788  to  179^.  He  treated  in  them  of  poetry, 
morals  and  general  literature.  He  began  a  translation  of  Ossian, 
which  he  has  lately  completed.  But  bis  new  opinions,  and  his  de» 
sire  to  better  the  state  of  his  country,  made  him  at  an  early  period 
the  object  of  mistrust,  and  being  associated  with  other  endiusiasts 
in  what  was  called  the  jacobin  conspiracy  of  the  Abb6  Martino- 
vies,  ia  1794,  he  was  conveyed  as  a  state  prisoner,  first  to  Mun- 
kics,  and  afterwards  to  Rufstein.  He  obtained  his  release  in 
1791»  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Vienna,  where,  in  1799*  he  mar- 
ried the  German  poetess  Gabriella  Baumberg.  Betrayed  into 
hope  by  the  superb  display  of  Napoleon's  power,  and  miscalcu- 
lating the  chances  that  the  arms  of  the  despot  might  serve  the 
cause  of  liberty,  he  translated  into  Magyar,  in  i  809,  the  French 
emperor's  stirring  appeal  to  the  Hungarian  people.  When  peace 
was  restored,  he  hastened  to  Paris  for  security,  where  he  found 
employment  in  a  public  printing-office.  When  the  Austrians 
entered  Paris,  in  1814,  they  seized  him  as  a  state  prisoner, -^nd 
conveyed  him  home,  whence,  after  another  imprisonment,  he  was 
banished  to  Lanz,  where  he  still  lives,  heroically  struggling  with 
misfortune.  In  many  Austrian  publications  he  is  spoken  of,  but 
the  hand  of  the  censor  has  darkened  and  defamed  his  character. 
His  literary  influence  would  have  been  great  could  he  have  pur- 
sued his  career,  but  it  has  been  often  snapped  and  broken  by 
cruel  political  visitations,  which  have  flung  him  out  of  the  sphere 
in  which  he  was  successfully  labouring.  In  1791  he  pub- 
lished the  poems  of  Anyos;  in  1821  an  address  to  the  learned  of 
his  country.  A*  Magyar  Tudisokhoz ;  in  1824  he  reprinted  Fa^ 
ludi's  poems;  his  own  works  he  is  now  engaged  in  watching 
through  the  press,  but  coming  from  the  solitude  of  his  retreat,  it 
is  only  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  desert  "  Prepare."  Bac- 
sanji's  sufferings  were  shared  by  Szab6  (Laszlo),  whose  poeticad 
merits  were  also  of  a  very  high  order.  He  was  Bacsanyi's  fellow 
labourer  in  the  Magyar  Museum.  His  works  were  gathered 
together  in  i791>  and  published  under  the  title  of  KoUen^hiyes 
Munkajif  (Poetical  Works);  and  on  occasion  of  the  coronation  of 
Francis  I.  appeared  his  drama  in  three  acts,  Matyas  Kiraly  vagy 
ii  nep  steretete  iambor  fejedelmek  jutalma,  (Kmg  Matthew — a 
People's  thve  the  Recompense  of  a  good  Prince.  Buda>  1792*) 
His  lyrics  want  the  polish  of  critical  thought,  but  contain  the 
geimt  of  fine  conceptions. 
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The  poetry  of  Viriig  (Benedek)  is  wholly  formed  on  cbssicai 
models.  It  is  condensed  and  energetic,  but  so  strongly  impfeg- 
Bated  with  the  spirit  of  the  past,  that  it  nnakes  no  way  to  pm^nt 
sympathies.  It  is  a  cold  piece  of  anUque  sculpture,  beMtifiil« 
but  motionless.  Vir&g  is  now  Humaaity  Professor  at  BikI«»  and 
was  bom  at  Nagy  Bajom  in  1753.  Atteatton  was  first  excited 
towards  him  by  his  poems  in  the  Magyar  Museum.  He  has 
made  Horace,  most  of  whose  works  he  has  translated,  his  model, 
and  has  obtained  the  honourable  title  of  the  Horace  of  the 
Magyars.  But  notwithstanding  his  classical  associabons,  bis 
country  is  habitually  present  to  his  mind, — not  like  a  living  thing 
of  earth,  but  a  personification  like  a  marUe  deity  of  the  Parthe* 
Hon,     His  temper  may  be  seen  in  this  address 

''  TO  THE  MUSES. 

**  Where  do  ye  bear  me?  into  what  solitude 

Midst  groves  and  valiies  ?   Daughters  of  Helicon ! 

Have  ye  awakened  new  fires  in  my  bosom? 

Have  ye  transported  my  spirit  ? 

Here  in  this  quiet  temple  of  loneliness 

Will  I  pour  out  the  songs  of  divinity 

To  the  Hungarian  Minerva^  and  worship 

At  the  immortal  one's  altar. 

Yes !  I  will  read  all  the  deeds  of  futurity. 

Dark-mantled  groves,  sweet  fountains  of  gentleness. 

Have  ye  not  thoughts  to  overwhelm  me  with  transport^ 

And  to  upbear  me  to  heaven  ? 

As  ye  have  born  the  bright  virgins  of  victory. 

Whom  with  a  passionate  longing  for  blessedness 

Fain  I  would  follow;  and  breathing  of  glory> 

Heavenly  sisters !  I  hail  ye* 
Csokonai  (Mih&ly  Vitez),  born  1773,  died  1806,  has  been 
called  the  BUrger  of  the  Magyars,  but  not  with  good  reason.  He 
has  Biirger's  honaeliness  and  grace,  but  not  his  pictorial  and  ima<< 
ginative  power.  His  love-song  to  Kulats,  the  *'  Pastor's  Flask,^ 
the ''  Poor  Suaan,"  and  his  "  Dorott^a''  (Dorothea),  are  the  beat 
kaowB  of  hia  productions.  The  ktter  is  a  beroi^coauc  poeai, 
whose  versification  is  not  unfrequently  harsh  and  grating.  He 
wrote  forty-eight  songs  ''  To  Lilla."  They  are  of  various  styles 
of  composition,  some  rhymed,  others  measured  in  the  aneieiit 
f  hy  thmiis.  His  poetry  is  of  a  lively  careless  Anacreontic  character : 
but  his  temper  was  retired  and  melancholy.  In  his  early  youth 
he  was  noted  for  the  accuracy  of  his  memory  and^ihe  facility 
of  his  composition.  He  became  a  student  of  Huflgarian  law 
in  1796,  a  pursuit  little  suited  to  his  excursive  spirit;  and  ha 
soon  devoted  himself  successfully  to  literature  and  the  ninses* 
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Ookonai  has  been  an  object  of  gveat  iaterest  to  the  Hungarians. 
His  yoy^tm  mmgs,  Ua  aarij  <l«ith,  ^rorked  upoo  the  national 
annpalhies*  Marloii  ooHe^ted  hia  writh^a  imo  two  volvmes; 
Domby  (Martin)  wrote  bia  life,  which  be  published  with  some 
inedited  po^ns;  and  Kelcsey  has  devoted  an  article  to  him  in  the 
Twhmamg^  Gwjttmimf*  We  insert  a  short  composition — 
"TheSeasMB'^ 

^  Spring's  early  roses  binshing  gay, 
Tby  lordj,  langhing  cheek  supplies  $ 
And  the  ctelightfiil  light  of  May 
Is  streaming  from  tby  radiant  eyes : 
Thy  love  like  summer  suubeams  flies 
Throueh  my  warm*d  heart ;  they  force  their  way. 
Like  munes  upmountiug  to  the  skies. 
That  glare  ana  gladden  with  their  ray. 

Yet  on  my  brow  the  autumnal  clouds 

Gather — the  tear-shower  threatening,  shrouds 

Hope's  sacred,  solitary  hold. 

Thy  heart  is  sharper  than  the  frost  $ 

In  its  ice-gulpfas  ul  Uiss  is  lost-^ 

Pure  as  the  snow,'^but  far  more  cold.*' 

In  17o6  was  born  at  Szolnok  (Zaning),  Versegby  (Ferencz),  a 
fruitful  writer  on  a  variety  of  topics,  but  an  advocate  for  the  poverty, 
under  the  name  of  the  purity,  of  the  Magyar  language^  He  died 
at  Buda  in  1822.  History,  music,  theology,  romance,  morals  and 
poetry,  each  in  its  turn  was  the  subject  of  bis  pen.  His  first 
verses  were  printed  in  the  Magyar  Museum.  They  were  odes, 
many  of  which  he  set  to  music.  His  satires,  RikSti  Matyas, 
(Matthew  Rikoti,)  1804,  and  Kolomposi  Szarvas  Gergely  vig 
eleie,  (Joyous  Life  of  Gregory  Szarvas,)  1805,  were  we\\  received. 
In  1806  he  published  a  collection  of  poems  called  Magyar  Ag- 
taja.    Two  short  pieces  wiU  be  the  best  evidence  of  his  manner. 

'^  TO  MV  BBI»OVBn. 

"  Pluck  we  the  roses— let  us  plo^  thie  roses, 
O  my  sweet  maiden !  when  we  fed  them  blooming, 
WhOe  they  are  smiling  'midst  their  thorny  brancheiB 
Flnck  we  me  roses. 

Bright  as  they  seem,  the  spirit  of  nerdition 
Sweeps  them  ere  morning.     Shall  we  lose  the  transports 
Now  pressing  routid  us,  in  the  distant  dreaming 
Future  may  promise. 

Cthat  we  have  is  blended  in  the  present, 
nces  and  changes  trifle  with  the  future ; 
Ofi  'tis  its  task  to  mingle  in  joy's  chalice 
Drops  of  dark  poison.*' 
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"  TKVB  vnsoou* 
"  Empty  yet  and  green,  that.oorn-ear  tosses  faigh  itskifly  broir; 
See  it  ripe  and  faU  and  golden^  bend  in  meek  mibniission  now. 
Such  is  boyhood  in  its  folly — sMio^y  proud  and  insolent) — 
Such  is  manhood  in  its  wisdom — modest,,  and  in  calmness  bent." 

Kis  (Janos)  was  born  in  1770.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Magyar  Society  at  Soprony  (Oedenburg)  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  poetical  literature  of  Hungary.  He  obtained  'the  prize 
which  was  offered  in  1804,  by  an  Hungarian  patriot,  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  cultivation  and  extension  of  the  Magyar  tongue.  He 
had  the  advantage  of  an  education  at  Giittingen,  and  was  aftei^ 
wards  Rector  of  the  Lutheran  Gymnasium  at  Gyiir  (Raab).  He 
has  translated  much  and  published  much  original  poetry.*  No- 
thing can  be  farther  removed  from  affectation  than  his  writings, 
and  his  verses  especially  flow  like  a  stream  down  a  gentle  de- 
clivity. The  Hymnus  a'  Bolcsesseghix  (Hymn  to  Wisdom)  is  very 
characteristic  of  his  manner.  We  have  given  it  the  form  to  which 
it  seems  best  adapted  in  English. 

'*  Goddess  of  thy  votary's  heart ! 
Wisdom  !  tell  me  where  thou  art ! 
Holy  virgin  !  in  the  throng 
Of  mighty  worlds  1  seek  thy  throne — 
I  seek  thee,  and  have  sought  thee  long — 
Of  loveliest  ones,  the  loveliest  one ! 
The  right  hand  of  the  Deity 
Graved  in  my  heart  thine  image  bright, 
And  the  reflected  ray  from  thee 
Makes  nature's  darkness  taelt  in  light. 

Bkst  daughter  of  the  skies,  who  sheddest 
Undying  beams,  and  smiling  spreadest 
Th'  eternal  green  and  gifts  of  spring — 
Thou,  who  o'er  heaven's  crystal  gates  doth  fling 
A  light  of  purest,  fairest  ^listening. 
And  standest  at  the  portsi  listening 
To  songs  which  angel  voices  sing. 

Sister  of  heavenly  sisters!  Truth 
Goes  with  thee,  and  untainted  youth. 
Thou  on  the  flowery  moonds  dost  sport 
With  Innocence,  while  thy  fair  cheek 
The  roses  of  contentment  streak. 
And  glorious  palms  tbv  hands  support. 
Thy  thoughts,  thy  feelings  and  desire. 
The  harmonious  choirs  of  heaven  inspire ; 
Thou  passion's  furies  know'st  to  bridle,  ^ 

*  Ki8*s  poetical  works  are  collected  in  three  octavo  volumes,  to  which  Kasincsy  wrote 
a  preface.    They  were  printed  at  Peit  in  1815. 
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Things  as^they  are  Iby  brighteya  see; 
Thoa  will  not  bow  tbee.to  the  hAdt 
However  brigbft  the  diamond  be» 
Fixed  on  his  brow  of  imy»lery« 

The  golden  chains  of  order  bound 
The  eT«rlasting  spheres  around 
Tboa  measurest^  as  those  sphcics  advaaoe 
Like  bright-eyed  virgins  in  the  diu^oe 
Of  beauty;  and  no  poisoned  spear 
Wielded  oy  demon  hand  is  there 
To  wound  the  hearty  the  bliss  to  steals 
Which  all  creation's  tenants  feel. 

Th'  All-former's  hidden  works  are  knowp 
To  thee— his  everlasting  will — 
Thou  seest  all  upward  mounting,  still — 
Still  higher  mounting,  to  the  throne. 
Where  Good,  pure  Good,  resides  alone  ; 
Thou  seest  the  fires  of  discipline, 
Improve,  sublime,  correct,  refine. 
Tilt  as  the  mists  dissolve  away. 
In  the  diffiising  smiles  of  day, 
Man  glides  from  mortal  to  divine. 

Dweller  in  heaven,  from  heav'n  upspmng — 
All — all  has  heavenly  looks  for  thee ; 
Thou  hearest  songs  in  every  tongue. 
In  every  motion  melody ; 
Thon  bathest  in  eternal  streams 
Of  endless  hope  and  joy,  and  findest 
Repose  and  Ught  in  all  heaven's  schemes. 
Which  seem  &e  strangest  and  the  blindesl. 

Thou  hallowed  goddess  of  my  heart. 
Tell  me,  O  tell  me  where  thou  art  1 
Where  thine  eternal  home?  and  say 
May  not  my  spirit  wend  its  way 
(For  passionate  longing  might  find  pinions 
To  reach  even  thy  sublime  dominions) 
To  thine  abode  }  Can  nought  but  spirit 
Thy  presenoe  seek,  thy  friendship  merit  ? 
Why  straggling  after  thee,  O  why. 
Sink  we  in  deep  obscurity } 

Yet  when  at  morning-dawn  1  bring 
A  matin-incense  to  thine  altar^ 
When^  tho'  I  scarcely  breathe,  but  fidter, 

•And  at  the  evening  twilight  fling 
My  heart  before  thee, — on  the  wing 
Of  the  calm  breeze,  methinks  I  hear 
Thy  voice— O  tell  me,  art  thou  there } 
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Methink^  ii4ieB  at  the  mldni^  hour. 
Id  solemn  nlence  flnttering  hf. 
The  whisper  thai  some  viewtoBS  powee 
Passes,  in  angel-chariot,  nigh  ; 
Methinks  that  whisper  needs  must  be 
Some  herald^s  Yoice  annooncing  thee.** 

High,  if  not  dw  Ugbtat  among  the  Magyar  poets,  stands 
Daniel  Berszenji,  whom  the  Hungariaiis  call  their  mrtional  bard, 
88  a  special  distinction.  His  compositions  are  fervent  and  fiery, 
and  so  fre<iuentl^  breathe  those  warm  and  passionate  appeak  to 
the  patriotic  feelings  of  his  countrymen  which  agitate  their  minds 
like  an  intellectoal  tempest.  They  speak  of  Berszenyt  widi  a 
¥rild  enthusiasm.  He  has  fanned  and  flattered  the  strongest  of 
the  Magyar  sensibilities — has  sung  the  ancient  glories  of  the 
Hunnish  race — and,  with  deep  pathos,  has  poured  strains  of 
plaintiveness  over  their  i>resent  decay.  He  was  bom  at  Mikla, 
m  1780.  Rumy  says  of  him,  that  as  a  boy  he  was  **  non  sine  Dis 
animosus  infans/'  His  language  is  considerably  tinged  with 
Trans-Danubian  provinciality,  md  has  exposed  him  to  some 
rather  bitter  criticisms  from  Kolcsey,  in  the  Tudomktyos  Gy^ie- 
miny,  against  which,  however^  Berszsnyi  ha»  strongfy  appealed. 
Of  his  poetical  works,  Berszenyi  Daniel  Verseig  a  second  edition 
was  printed  at  Pest,  in  1816.  We  select  that  beginning  '  Partra 
szdllottam,  Levonom  vitorlam,'  (p.  17). 

''  OSZTALTRESZEM.      MT  POBTION. 

''  What  though  the  waves  n^  awfully  before  me — 
Quicksands  and  tempests — £rom  the  Ooeaa  border 
Calmly  I  launch  me,  all  ray  sails  unfurling, 

Laughing  at  danger. 
Peace  has  returned,  I  drop  my  quiet  anchor. 
Beautiful  visions  have  no  power  to  charm  me— 
Welcome  the  wanderer  to  thy  cheerful  bosom. 

Land  of  retirement ! 
Are  not  my  meadows  verdant  as  Tarentum^ 
Are  not  my  fields  as  lorely  as  Larissa  ? 
flows  not  the  Tiber  with  mijestic  beaming 

Through  my  dark  forest  ? . 
Have  I  not  yines  and  golden  corn-ears  daocmg 
In  the  gay  winds,  and  doth  not  heavenly  freedom 
Dwell  in  my  dwelling? — Yes !  the  gods  hai^  given  me 

All  I  could  envy. 
Fate  may  indulge  its  infinite  caprices.  ^ 

Sheltered  from  want,,  unconquerable  courage  V 

Trains  me  to  look  secure,  serene,  contented. 

Up  to  the  heavens. 
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Thou^  th(ra>  nay  lyre!  if  Hmni  d9ipeia»  thf  Iflessings 
Bright  OD  the  tortaooB  patikway  of  exntawc^ 
Beserts  shall  smile,  wastes  wax  tiKm  into  gladness, 

Charm'd  fay  diy  intisic* 
Place  me  among  the  eternal  snows  of  Gteenland, 
Place  me  among  the  hurning  sands  of  Zaara, 
Tkere  shall  your  bosoms  warm  me,  gentle  Muses, 

Here  your  breath  freshen/' 

The  two  Kisfaludys  (Safldor  and  Efiroly)  are,  we  believe,  the 
only  Hangarian  poets  who  have  been  mentioned  in  England. 
There  is  a  short  article  respecting  thenar  in  the  Monthly  Review 
for  May,  18£7«  but  the  writer  does  not  appear  to  have  any  par- 
ticular acquaintaaoe  with  the  mil^ect*  We  are,  however,  dis- 
posed to  look  with  niuek  ferbeafance  on  even  the  imperfect 
labours  of  any  adventurer  who  opens  a  new  source  of  enjoyment 
or  instruction.*  Alexander^,  who  caught  the  spirit  of  Petrarch 
in  the  Valley  of  Vaucl  use,  published  two  hundred  pathetic  Dalok, 
or  elegiac  songs — but  having  been  united  to  the  lady  of  his  choice, 
tiie  same  number  of  songs  appeared  celebrating  his  successful 
love^  Tkese  volumes  bear  the  name  of  Himfy  ^Szertlmei.  The 
svbiect  is  one  of  the  few  on  which  a  poet  may  expatiate  even 
nnder  the  mliiig  iron  rod ;  and  though  there  is  little  variety  in  the 
aseasure  of  these  compositions,  they  have  so  much  grace  and 
genius  in  them  as  to  have  become  the  most  popular  of  the  books 
of  die  Magyars.  But,  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, we  shall  give  die  1 72d  dal,  (or  song,)  which  begins  '*  T^gedT 
Mtlak  az  Egeknek,**  from  the  first  part,  which  he  calls  *'  A'Ke* 
$ergo  Sterelem!*  (Mournful  Love). 

**  In  the  blue  horizon's  beaming, 

Thee,  sweet  maid!  alone  I  see 5 
In  the  silver  wavelets  streaming, 

Thee, — sweet  maiden !  only  thee. 
Thee, — in  day's  resplendent  nooalight. 

Glancing  from  the  sun  a&r; 
Thee,— in  midnight's  softer  moonlight. 

Thee, — in  every  trembling  star. 


*  At  M  little  bw  appeared  on  the  mbject,  we  ihall  be  cacosed  for  correcting  tm 
enon  of  oar  contempoiarj.  He  writes  Magiar  for  Magyar,  and  ZflDgi  for  ZriMffi — be 
sajt,  tbat  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centorv  the  Magyar  language  was  totally 
•bandoae^  ihat  threepfoartlis  of  the  subjects  of  Aintria  speak  ShiToiiian  diafects^^ 
that  uone  but  attempts  in  martial  poetry  were  nnde  io  the  Magyir  tengoe  till  lata  ia 
the  last  century.  These  are  obvious  mistakes :  Tudomanyos  Gyujtem6iry,  which  he 
translateaJifllie  Magiar  Almanack,"  means  "  Scientific  Magazine/'  or  "  Collection" — 
he  teiiiLiBb  it  to  be*  printed  at  Boda,  instead  of  Pesi— he  speaks  of  the  sonneta  of  A« 
Kiiwody — ve  de  net  know  that  he  ever  wrote  a  sonnet — and  is  not  aware  that  the 
fane  of  <%arlea  Kiifelady  (he  oaib  him  the  rehition  of  Alexander— they  ate  hrothcrs,) 
is  gnranded  on  hb  dramatic  compositions. 
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Whcre«oc*er  I  go — ^l  meet  thee, 
\l^ere8oe'er  i  stay^I  greet  tbee. 

Following  always — everywhere. 

Cruel  maiden  !  O,  forbear!** 

From  the  second  part,  which  he  calls  A*  Boldog  Szerelem,  or 
Happy  Love,  we  translate  the  4l8t  dal.  beginning  "  Tole  jonnek, 
Hozza  t6rnek." 

"  Thou  of  dl  my  tbouebts'  vibrations 

Art  the  origin  and  end  ^ 
All  my  spirit*s  agitations 

From  thee  spring,  and  to  thee  tend. 
All  that  fortune  fr^s  or  fetters, 

What  it  builds,  and  what  it  breaks^ 
All  it  banns,  and  all  it  betters. 

All — from  thee  its  image  takes. 
By  her  smile  of  beaaty  lighted. 
By  her  look  of  sorrow  blighted, 

All  receives  its  power  from  her. 

Love*  8  divine  interpreter." 

Alexander  was  bom  at  Siimeg,  in  1772*  He  published  a  ly- 
rical epic  in  ten  cantos,  Gyula  Szerelme,  (Julia's  Love).  All  faoB 
Soetry  breathes  with  national  feeling,  and  he  is  idolized  by  the 
f  agyars.  His  Regek  a'  Magyar  Eloidobol,  (Sagas,  or  Ancieiit 
Ballads,)  are  in  octosyllabic  verse,  and  though  seemingly  well 
suited  to  Magyar  poetry,  they  have  not  had  the  success  which 
attended  his  love  songs.  The  annuals  under  the  name  of 
Aurora,  which  have  been  published  for  some  years  past,  are 
among  the  most  attractive  productions  of  the  Magyar  press.  Of 
his  dramatic  poems,  John  Hunyadi  is  the  most  remarkable^ 
but  he  has  less  distinguished  himself  in  this  part  of  the 
field  than  his  brother  Charles,  (Kisfaludy  Karoly,)  whose  plays 
have  met  with  great  acceptance  in  Hungary,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  translated  by  Gaal  in  his  theater  der  magyaren,* 
The  subjects  are  generally  taken  from  the  Magyar  history,  and 
we  have  observed,  they  frequently  encourage  that  spirit  of  dislike 
to  both  Germans  and  Slavonians,  which  is,  be  it  allowed  us  to 
say  so,  rather  too  prominent  in  many  of  the  writings  of  popular 
Hungarians.  Neighbouring  nations  have  sometimes  real  and 
sometimes  fancied  grievances  againdt  one  another ;  but  the  griev- 
ances are  too  often  exaggerated  by  the  ruling  few  in  order  to 
make  the  subject  many  fitter  instruments  of  selfish  passions. 

*  The  first  iiational  theatre  in  Ha^gvy  was  founded  in  Buda,  b  1790^  under  the 
auspices  of  Count  Paul  Raday,  with  the  assistance  of  Kaaincsj.  So  popular  was  the 
subject,  that  bj  the  year  i796,  no  less  than  a  hundred  plays,  original  and  translated, 
had  been  printed  in  the  Magyar  language. 
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They  niosdj  grow  out  of.  wars,  into,  which  inankincl  are  .partly 
dragged  widiout  their  consent,  at  least  without  their  considera- 
tioo;  and  once  engaged,  all  the  machinery  of  excitement  is  set  to 
work  on  dieir  pride,  self-love,  patriotism,  and  all  those  virtues  which 
stand  so  closely  on  the  limits  of  vice.  The  little  cloud  of  hatred, 
"  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,**  overspreads  aiid  darkens  the 
whole  henispb^rejand  those  whose  ccMnm^n  interests  and  natural 
feelings  would  have  blended  in  love  and  union,  ai:e  flung  aswd^ 
by  some  storm,  awakened  by  malevolence,  for  the  purpoi^^  qf 
egotism.  Charles  Kisfaludy  was  bom  at  Teth.  His  tragedies 
were  well  suited  to  the  feelings  of  his  time  and  nation,  and  if 
sometimes  they  appear  to  do  wrong  to  the  great  principles  of 
humanity,  they  at  the  same  time  fed  that  feeling  which  grew  so 
naturally  out  of  all  Magyar  bosoms,  when  their  literature  and  lan- 
guag|e  seemed  struggling  with  oblivion.  His  best  known  tragedies 
are  Siibor,  A'Tatarok,  (The  Tartars,)  Ilka,  Simon  Kememf,  and 
Irene,  His  comedies  are  truly  charming,  and  among  them  hb 
Kirik,  (The  Matchmaker,)  and  Partiitm,  (The  Rebels,)  are, 
peifaaps,  the  most  attractive.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  give 
his ''  Ode  to  the  Ages,"  but  must  content  ourselves  with  a  short 
hexameter  epigram  on  the 

*'  SOUND  OF  80N0. 

"  Joy  has  its  voice — so  has  grief !  there  are  eloquent  tears  5  and  deep 
sorrows 

Melt  into  songs-^in  the  fields  which  grow  green  the  sweet  nightin* 
gale  sings  y 

Genius  and  Love  never  meet  but  the  spirit  of  music  is  near  them  ; 

When  the  heart  speaks,  lend  thine  ear — ^lend*  thine  ear,  for  its  lan- 
guage is  song.'* 

Endrbdi  (Janos),  who  was  bom  at  Esteny  in  1759,  published 
a  history  of  the  Mazyar  drama  {Magyar  Jatekszin)  in  1792. 
In  1798  appeared  his  Koltemenyek  a'  Jnxinczia  habombaH,l?oems 
on  the  French  war.  He  died  in  1824.  He  wrote  some  theolo- 
gical works  both  in  Magyar  and  in  German.  A  biographical 
account  of  him  may  be  seen  in  Horanyi's  Scriptores  Scholarum 
Piarum.    The  Streamlet  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  his  style. 

"Wonld  that  my  course  were  like  thine,  thou  sweet  streamlet!  the 
treasures 
India  possesses  would  give  me  far  less  of  delight : 
Wherever  thou  flowest  the  earth  is  the  greenest  in  verdnre, 
Pearh  are  the  sparkles  Uiou  fiingest  delighted  around. 
Rocka;  if  thou  meet>  thou  dost  genUy  spring  o*er  them  in  gladness. 
Mountains — thou  windest  around  them  thy  beautiful  way. 
If  thou  should  sigh  when  dark  briars  or  bushes  impede  thee. 
Soon  do  sweet  violets  kiss  thee  with  odorous  hreath. 
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Envy  may  «oai6CimeB  dittnii)  thee — ^yei  otlm  thou  panmesl 
-    Cheerfol  thyisoune,  shedding  Uessingt  on  even  thy  foes ; 
Snded  thy  jonniey,  tbon  loUst  to  the  widely  spread  oeean 
Ftare  as  when  first  burstiiig  forth  from  the  sock  of  thy  birth. 
So,  thou  sweet  stream,  may  I  flow  to  life's  end ! — for  high  heavea 
Gives  not  to  morlab  a  doom  which  is  brighter  than  thine.'* 

Koloaey  (Ferenz),  whose  name  we  haiFe  often  mendoned  hi  die 
€OWBe  of  this  article,  will  gine  os  an  opporCttnky  of  introdoGiDg 
one  of  the  Hungarian  ball^.    It  is  "  Liovely  Lenka/' 

''  He  lingers  on  the  ocean  shore. 

The  seaman  in  his  boat  -, 
The  water  spirit's  music  o'er 

The  ruffled  wave  doth,  float. 
'  Maiden  of  beauty  !  counselled  be, 
^  The  tempest  wakes  from  out  the  sea.' 

'  I  may  not  stay,*  the  maiden  cried, 
'  Tho'  loud  the  tempest  blow, 

*  That  meadow  on  the  water  side — 

^  That  cottage — bids  me  go. 
'  That  shady  grove,  that  murmurs  near, 

*  Invites  me — he  I  love  is  there.' 

'  The  wave  is  high— the  storm  is  loud, 

'  And  dangers  rise  anon.' — 
'  But  hope  sits  smiling  on  the  cloud, 

'  Storms  drive  the  vessel  on. 

*  And  joy  and  sorrow  both  convey 

'  Man's  mortal  baik  along  its  way.' 

Into  the  seaman's  boat  she  stept. 

The  helm  the  seaman  took  j 
The  storming  billows  fiercely  swept. 

And  all  the  horizon  shook. 
The  maiden  spoke — '  Ye  fears  be  gone ! 
'  The  storm-wind  drives  the  vessel  on.' 

'O  maiden  I  darker  is  the  sky, 

'  And  fiercer  is  the  wind, 
'  Alas !  there  is  no  harbour  nigh, 

'  No  refuge  can  we  find. 

*  A  whirlpool  is  the  angry  sea, 

'  It  will  engulph  both  thee  and  me.' 

*  No,  seaman !  fortune  always  shone 

^  And  still  will  shine  on  me; 
'  Soon  will  the  stormy  don^  be  gon^ 

*  And  sunbeams  caun  the  sea, 
'  And  evening  bring  the  promised  dove, 
'  And  evening  guide  me  to  my  love.' 
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filrtorncd  liierto  the  ^itant  strand^ 

(He  stood  upoQ  the  spot)^* 
In  sweet  deliriam  stietched  ber  hand. 

And  winds  and  wayes  forgot. 
So  is  love's  spirit  overfraugbt 
Witb  bve's  intensity  of  thoaght. 

He  stood — a  statue  on  tbe  shore, 

A  paic— dee<4iardened  fomi') 
The  billows  battiisg  move  and  wore. 

And  louder  wased  the  stocm. 
Clonds — waves,  aU  nin^ed-^aiid  the  boat? 
Its  scattered  planks  asunder  float* 

Where  is  she  ?    Ask  the  storm !  for  he 

No  single  tear  baa  Aed  $ 
And  be  ?    Go  ask  the  silent  sea    ■ 

Its  echoes  answer  '  Dead !' 
1  held  QomxDunion  with  its  waves^ 
But  eould  not  find  the  lovers*  graves." 

Kiilcsej  was  bom  at  Cseke  (Scfawake)  in  1790,  and  has  been 
a  successful  poet,  and  an  active  and  useful  critic,  particularly  by 
his  editorial  confributions  to  the  Elet  es  Literatura* 

With  him  has  Szemere  (Pal)  been  associated,  whose  odes  and 
sonnets  (of  which  one  follows)  have  met  with  a  very  favourable 
reception. 

"  ISABEL. 

'^  Joyous  as  the  wild  squirrel  in  the  forest. 
Or  in  the  dancing  waves  the  silver  eel. 
Till  thou,  to  the  bright  heaven,  in  wbidi  thou  soarest. 
Didst  fascinate  my  footsteps,  Isabel ! 
O,  I  was  happy — now  alas  !   thou  pourest 
A  stream  of  sorrow  into  my  heart's  well ; 
And  hill  and  valley's  echoes  wake  the  sonest 
Of  all  the  pangs  of  grief  ineffiEJiile, 
That  thou — thou  art  another's — that  sad  thought 
Breaks  up  my  heart — and  o*er  my  being  flings 
The  deepest  clouds  of  darkness— they  have  brought 
Gariands  of  flowers  to  crown  thee  at  tbe  shrine 
Of  Hymen.    Joy  the  marriage-anthem  siip^^;^- 
Yet  they  have  brought  thee  not  a  k)ve  like  dune.'' 

Dobrentei  (Gabor),  is  one  of  the  most  zealous,  the  most 
enlightened,  and  fascinating  of  the  Magyar  writers.  He  is  the 
audior  of  the  article  in  the  Leipzig  Conversaiitniit  Jjiiti^  on 
the  literature  of  his  country,  ana  his  name  vnll  be  found  asso- 
ciated with  honourable  titles  to  distinction  and  affection  over  the 
whole  field  of  Magyar  intelligence.  His  birth-place  was  Nagy- 
Szolbs  (Grose  jAluM^h),  in  TranayWania.    Radier  for  the  sdce  of 
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variety  than  as  characteristic  of  Dobrentei's  compositiori,  \ire  give 
one  of  his  songs — for  his  works  am  generally  of  a  far  higher 
character,  though  this  short  poem  is  not  wanting  in  merit — it  is 
sweet  and  simple.    We  are  not  sure  that  it  has  been  published. 

.      "  HUSaAB  SONG. 

Sirtal  Anyim  egykor  erttem. 

"  Mother !  dost  weep  that  thy  boy^s  right  hand 
Hath  taken  a  ttvora  for  bis  iather-b«d  } 
Mother !  where  should  the  brave  one  be 
Bat  in  the  ranks  of  bravery  ? 

Mother!  and  was  it  not  sad  to  leave 
Mine  own  sweet  maiden  alone  to  grieve  ? 
Juh'a !  where  should  the  brave  one  be 
But  in  the  raiks  of  bravery? 

Mother !  if  thou  in  death  were  laid^ 
Julia !  if  thou  were  a  treacherous  maid ; 
O  then  it  were  well  that  the  brave  should  be 
In  the  front  ranks  of  bravery. 

Mother  !  the  thought  brings  heavy  tears. 
And  I  look  round  on  my  youth's  compeers  ^ 
They  have  their  griefs  and  loves  like  me. 
Touching  the  brave  in  iheir  bravery. 

Mother!  my  guardian !  O  be  stills 
Maiden  !  let  hope  thy  bosom  fill  $ 
Kiral*  and  country  !  how  sweet  to  be 
Battling  for  both  in  bravery ! 

Bravery — aye — and  victory's  hand 

Shall  wreath  my  Sdki  f  with  golden  band — 

And  in  the  camp  the  shouts  shall  be, 

O !  how  he  fought  for  liberty !" 

There  lives  no  Hungarian  more  devoted  to  the  glory  of  his 
country  than  Dobrentei.  The  Erdelyi  Museum  owes  to  him 
a  great  variety  of  valuable  papers  on  many  subjects  of  varied 
interest. 

Of  Aloys  (Szent  Miklosy)  bom  in  1793  at  Erdii-Tarcsa,  we 
can  only  find  room  for  a  verse, 

"  TO  mr  BSAUTT  AT  EVKNtNO.** 

"  The  ruby  rays  <tf  evening  threw 
A  glorious  lusti'e  o*er  the  blue 
Of  thy  bright  eyes,  my  love ! 
So  have  I  seen  o'er  violet-bed 
A  crimson  rose  its  beauty  shed  " 
Those  azure  flowers  above." 

«  Khal— King.  .  f  S4kl^he  French  nufitary  cap. 
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It  would  have  gratified  ua  to  have  been  able  to  introduce 
Thot  (Laszlo),  Katona,  whose  early  death  has  been  deeply  de- 
plored, and  Desiifiy  (Jozsenh).  The  latter  is  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  writers  in  Hungary,  but  rather  attached  to  the 
French. school  of  literature.  A  young  epic  poet  has  lately  ap* 
peared,  Vorosmarty,  (bom  at  Nyek  in  1800),  who  has  excited  the 
strongest  expectations  and  the  warmest  applause.  He  published 
Cserhahm  in  I8d5,  an  hexameter  epopea  m  one  canto;  in  18^, 
his  lundenjiolgii  (Enchanted  Valley),  but  his  great  work  is  ZaUm 
Jutasa,  or  Flight  of  Zalan.  This  is  a  history  of  the  conquest  of 
the  Bulp^aii  Princes  from  Arpad.  It  is  admired  for  the  indivi^ 
duali^  and  con'ectness  of  character  preserved  throughout,  and 
ibr  the  vigour  and  harmony  of  the  versification.  Two  tragedies 
and  one  satyrical  comedy  have  also  issued  from  his  pen.  Toldy 
hais  written  a  series  of  letters  on  the  poetical  works  of  Voriismarty, 
who  appears  proceeding  in  a  career  of  rapid  improvement,  and 
obtainmg  the  loud  and  universal  sufirages  of  his  countrymen,  who 
have  already  demanded  for  him  a  place  in  the  Temple  of  the 
Muses,  if  beneath  Homer,  Virgil  and  Milton,  at  least  as  much 
exalted  as  any  other  epic  poet 

Of  Buczi  (Emil)  a  secular  priest,  born  at  Kolosvar  in  1784> 
and  still  living  there,  we  shall  introduce  a  short  ode  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  omnipresent  influence  of  classical  prosody  upon 
the  poetical  literature  of  the  Magyars.  Perhaps  the  adoption 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  has  operated  much  in  introducing  the 
sabstance  of  these  compositions.  Like  the  Germans  they  more 
frequently  emjdoy  the  Greek  than  the  Ijatin  names  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Pantheon.  Zeus,  Hera,  Eros,  and  a  thousand 
others  are  re-awakened  in  the  Magyar  lyrics,  and  are  met  with 
at  evety  page  of  many  of  the  favoured  classics  of  Hungary. 

**  SPBINO'S  TXaiUIIATION. 

''  What  a  black  cloud  is  gathering  io  heaven's  dome. 
In  the  blue  dome  the  fierce  rain  dashes  downward. 
And  the  SeptentrioD  furies  nishiug  wildly, 
Visit  with  ruin  all  earth's  lovdiest  things. 

Lo !  the  rose  droops  upon  its  wounded  stem — 
The  rude  shower  breaks  the  beantifal  cop  of  odours 
Hung  on  the  emerald  pillar — and  the  lilies 
Bend  down  their  snowy  heads,  and  weep,  and^die. 

E'en  the  sweet  solitary  violet,  crushed. 
Scatters  no  more  its  wonted  dews  of  fragrance 
0*er  the  dark-forest  turf.    All — all  de)>arted. 
All  the  transporting  charms  of  early  spring.'* 
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Wt^  two  lines  of  Vitkovics  ve  oiust  conclude  tbistpart  of  our 
object.* 

'*  THE  HOON. 

*'  The  moon  (who  hides  her  face  by  day)  the  darkness  doth  uncover^ 
Just  like  the  thief— and  sad  to  say — she  is  just  like  the  lover." 

We  feel  the  necessity  of  an  apology  for  what  we  fear  wfll  be 
steemed  dry  details^  made  loss  tolerable  by  the  introduction  of 
Many  unknown  and  outlandish  names.  But  let  it  be  remembered 
Ikat  we  have  had  to  lead  the  way  to  a.  new  field,  and  to  go  over 
•the  ground  rather  aa  literary  topographers  than  literary  critics. 
A¥e  invite  odiers  to  follow  to  any  parts  of  that  field  which  they 
aball  deem  more  green  and  inviting  than  the  rest.  The  way  for 
ehieftaina  and  conquerors  must  be  opened  by  humbler  instruments, 
and  if  we  can  only  herald  them,  we  shall  not  have  opened  the 
pathway  in  vain. 

We  recommend  Count  Mail&th's  vdume  to  attention.  His 
criticisms  appear  to  us  for  the  most  part  appropriate  and  dis- 
cerning, and  it  will  be  seen  how  frecj^uently  and  largely  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  his  labours.  He  is  himself  a  poet,  and  will 
be  seen  among  die  contributors  to  the  Tttdomanyos  GyH^ttmihfiy. 
■  His  vrork  in  an  excellent  introduction  to  a  more  extensive 
Hungarian  Anthology,  though  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he 
has  given  no  specimens  of  poets  anterior  to  the  ld&  eentury*  and 
has  wholly  omitted  any  reference  to  the  popular  and  juionymous 
compositions  of  the  Magyars.  He  begins  with  the  Jesuit  Faludi, 
and  gives  interesting  and  welUselected  extracts  from^the  works  of 
twenty-three  other  poetical  writers. 

.  Most  unsatisfactorily  would  our  task  be  ended,  if>  after  having 
thus  introduced  the  names  of  the  Magyar  poets»  we  did  not  give 
our  readers  some  idea  of  tho^  Nemzeti  Dallok,  those  songs  of 
the  people,  which,  as  they  exercise  Ae  mightiest  influence  on  the 
national  character,  have  always  appeared  to  us  entitled  to  very 
special  attention.  And  we  do  so  die  more  willingly,  as  this  part 
of  the  subject  has  not,  to  our  knowledge,  excited  any  particular 
inquiries  on  the  part  of  the  writers  on  the  literature  of  Hungary. 
Their  ambition  has  rather  been  to  prove  that  the  Ms^yars  are 
entitled  to  a  reputable  niche  in  the  literary  temple,,  than  to  track 
to  the  houses  and  the  altars  of  the  commonalty  those  metrical 

*  It  would  be  nncoarteous  to  pass  hy  unnoticed  the  Magyar  poetesses.  The  first  in 
the  order  of  time  is  Barbara  Moloar,  wbo  published  no  small  quantity  of  Tenes  in 
1795,  but  courtevjr  itself  cannot  make  those  verses  rise  above  mediocrity.  Judith 
Gondocz,  however,  has  lately  written  some  .very  attractive  poeras,  and  to  has  a  lady 
whose  real  name  b'  unkno%m,  but  whose  pseudonyme  is  Wilhelmcna  K6plaki.  We 
legret  we  cannot  find  room  to  enable  them  to  speak  for  ilieroselves.  But  the  two  last 
have  been  transferred  to  Count  Mail&th's  German  pages. 
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cotepoftilibiifr  Whidi  are  too  humble  to  aspire  to  tbe  iidiioiir  of 
a  name.  Of  these  some  are  gross  and  sensual-bothers  coarse 
aflfd  brutal — but  among  them  are  many  pieces  touchrogly  pathetic 
--others  cpnsecratiiig  ancient  mid  widely-spread  superstitions- 
others  i^ain  unveiling  the  thoaghta  and  feelings  of  Magyar 
domestic  life — some  discover  the  national  sympathies  and  anti- 
pathies, tmd  all  illustrate  the  habits  and  the  history  of  this  re- 
markable people.  We  have  great  difficulty  in  selecting  from  the 
huge  MSS.  collections  which  are  before  us.    The  first  is — 

"  THB  COMPLAINT  OF  THB  YOCNO  WIFB. 

Tiazia  liszbol  sil  a  kalda. 

"  Her  labouring  hands  the  meal  must  knead> 
•  Her  busy  toil  must  bake  the  bread  -, 

The  priest  may  read  his  records  o'er : 
Tbe  lord  and  master  take. the  air  :* 
But  there  is  nought  but  grievous  care 
And  heavy  labour  for  the  poor. 

As  from  the  rock  the  mad  cascade 
Falls — so  did  I'-^a  thoughtless  (uaid — 
Wed — when  it  had  been  well  to  tarry. 
O  could  I  be  a  maid  again. 
That  man  roust  be  a  man  of  men. 
Who  should  seduce  the  maid  to  marry  !'*t 

The  next  is  eminently  characteristic: — 

''  SONG  of  THE  V)S8PR£]I8. 

Sikra  vdUkj  ott  tddlck  kwcs— lanes  —kmcsre. 
"  Upon  the  grounid^  I  founds  I  found,  a  tre-tre-treasure  | 
I  guide  my  boat,  when  once  afloat — and  hur-hur- 
Hurry  to  the  Inchian  lands,  where  my  bebved  stands. 

I  go>  I  go,.to  Bakn6jo4  my  fa-fa-father-land ) 
And  all  tbe  scene,  is  fair  and  green  ^  an  or-or- 
Prphan  was  I  once,  but  now  covet  I  a  maiden's  vow. 

*  Urat,  matert,  a*  s^t&I&s. 
t  TWorigiMl  ba»— 

"  J6\  mem^mkn  kibex  menntic 
MegTaTasztaofrm  a'  leg^ujt, 
Mint  piarvzon  az  ed^ny t" 
**  I  would  look  carefully  azound  me  before  I  married, 
I  would  lo  choose  a  youth 
As  I  choose  a  Tessel  io  the  market-place.* 
T^jbes  menm  (to  go  to  the  man)  is  the  HoQgarian  phrase  for  the  woman's  marrying 
(oabere).    Tbe  marriage  of  the  bridegroom  is  called  Feles^glil  Tennt  (to  take  a  wife) 
ducerv. 

t  Bakony  is  an  extensive  forest  in  Veitpriro,  and  Pajm  is  a  raonrkably  preUy 
market-town  in  the  same  proTince. 
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Amidst  the  throng,  I  sought  her  long — and  haste-haste^hastened 

By  joy  inipeli'd-^-my  glass*  I  held-^and  rest-rest- 

Rested  on  my  plighted  Mth— strong  as  love,  and  strong  as  death. 

Let  no  dtsdaia,  sweet  maiden,  pdn  thy  love-love-lover. 

Bat  let  us  share,  our  fnigal  hre — and  hap-hq>- 

Happy  on  those  ^h»  to  live,  which  the  Papa-field  shall  give. 

Some  simple  dish  of  bread  and  fish — our  dai-dai-dainties : 
Hungarians  brave — no  more  would  have.    The  coach-coaeh- 
Giachman  swiftest  steeds  convey,  but  the  blind*man  gropes  his  way.f 

And  thus,  and  thus,  sweet  maid  for  us,  shall  age^  age,  ages. 

With  gentle  tread,  glide  o'er  our  head— and  he-he- 

Heaven  s  benignity  divine,  grant  us  bread  and  grant  us  wine." 

This  very  extraordinary  composition,  whose  peculiarity  of  mea- 
sure we  have  endeavoured  accurately  to  preserve,  is  a  favourite 
aong  in  the  Vestprimer  province.  The  last  word  of  the  first  line^ 
und  the  first  syllable  of  the  third,  which  is  carried  forward  from 
the  end  of  the  second,  are  sung  stammeringly,  and  with  a  very 
burlesque  expression. 

Of  the  two  following  the  first  appears  to  us  airy,  pretty  and 
pictorial.  The  second  is  an  agreeable,  but  fanciful,  invitation 
to  happiness. 

Sarga  cmxm&s  Miska  sdrbajdr. 

^*  Miska  comes  with  yellow  boots,  and  in  scarlet  clothes. 
On  the  streamlet's  farther  bank  Panni  lingering  goes  3 
Wait  not  Panni — wait  not  now,  for  that  foppish  fellow 
Will  not  spoil  his  scarlet  clothes  nor  his  boots  of  yellow. 

Would  he  risk  his  scarlet  clothes — ^still  thy  tarrying  lover 
Could  not  cross  the  parting  stream  ^would  not  ford  it  over ; 
For  the  plank  is  borne  away  by  the  o*erflowing  tide,( 
Panni  too  has  turned  her  eye  mm  the  youth  aside. 

Not  the  scarlet,  not  the  stream,  not  the  barking  bound, 
Mighty  heaven  !  far  other  cause — Hwas  the  envious  sound, 
Sound  which  slander's  voice  had  waked — and  the  love  long  fed 
Out  of  ancient  happy  thoughts— faded,  fell,  and  fled." 

*  TukorBromcI,  mirror.    Doubtless  to  exhibit  the  face  of  tlie  lady. 

t  Sz&nYa  siet  a'  kocsis,  talpra  tapod  a*  Tak  Is.  The  coachman  hurries  over  the  sledge- 
l>ath,  and  the  blind  man  treads  upon  his  own  soles ;  i.  e.  some  move  iaat,  some  slow  ; 
and  no  man  is  master  of  his  own  destiny. 

X  In  these  lines  are  two  vulgarisms : — 

A'  vizen  ii*  (1)  m^g  sem  raehetne, 
A*  padot  elmosta  v6t  (t)  as  krnz. 
He  could  not  go  through  the  water, 
The  overiiowiug  carried  the  plank  away. 

(1)  At*  for  dltal  (through).    (S)  Voi  for  voU, 
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**  MABOSUN  80X0. 

Ardd  d  tAz,  meg  elapad. 

''  The  waters  ebb  and  the  waters  flow. 
My  head  is  aching  with  anxious  woe  \ 
Bat/come^  my  rose,  and  sit  down  with  nie» 
Soon  calm  and  sunny  hours  will  beam  5 
My  heart  shall  find  tranquillity^ 
And  be  as  bright  as  Maros'  stream. 

Sweet  dotelet !  thou  art  as  sad  as  I^ 
List !  for  the  stork  goes  flapping  by : 
See !  for  the  coarser  seeks  the  glacle ; 
The  grass  is  hung  with  gems  of  dew* 
Let's  seek  the  ficdids,  my  lovely  maid» 
Let's  mount  our  steeds,  and  be  joyful  too/' 

Of  the  general  character  of  the  Magyar  compositions,  Kisfa- 
ludj  (Sandor)  truly  says,  that  ''over  all  of  them  is  spread  a 
gloomy  tinge — and  joy  itself  seems  to  find  utterance  in  tones  of 
pathos  and  melancholy.  This  character  attaches  to  the  national 
songs,  and  to  the  national  dances,  of  which  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  the  Magyars  dance  as  if  they  were  weeping."*  The  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Hungarian  dance  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
one  of  Berszenyi's  poems : 

''  Like  «  soft  airy  breeze  with  languishing  step,  bve-bewildered 
Treads  he  the  mazy  steps,  as  led  by  his  innermost  feelings 
Then  he  breaks  out   like  a  flame — abandons    his   maiden — and 
Jonely 

Dances  in  self-giving  joy — while  earth  is  trembling  beneath  him. 
«  «  »  « 

Art  has  not  lent  him  her  rules — he  bows  to  no  law-giving  master. 
He  his  own  impulse,  own  law— the  source  oi  his  own  inspiration.*'f 

The  drama  of  the  Magyars  seems  to  have  been  almost  wholly 
n^lected  till  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Gaal  mentions  that 
the  first  attempt  to  establish  a  Hungarian  theatre  was  made  at 
Pest,  and  an  interesting  account  of  its  early  but  unsuccessful 
struggles  was  given  by  Endriidi,  in  the  little  volume  on  the 
Magyar  Drama,  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  The  stpry  is 
soon  told.    A  company  was  gathered  together  by  the  exertions 

*  lotioduction  to  the  lUg^  6  Magyar  £l<^.idbbol«  p.  ISL 
f  *'  Majd  lebego  ssello,  szerelemre  otvad  epedve 
'S  b6ja  bev^t  k^nyea  ruoEdulatokba  szbve. 
Majd  roaga  fellobbaova  kisf^l  a'  baiunoki  t&nezra 
Megveti  a'  ly4iiykat  a  diaidalmi  dagalj 
'S  rengeti  a'  fbldet— 

Titkos  torv^nyit  roesten^g  nero  szedi  rendbe 
Ciak  maga  szab  tbrv^nyt/s  Idkesed^  batirt."— Venei,  p.  160, 161. 
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of  M.  Kelemea;  they  •  found  insufficient  encouragement,  and 
were  soon  dispersed.  In  Transylvania^arther  removed  from 
the  influence  of  the  court — an  attempt  was  made  which  promised 
better  success.  The.  nobility  took  a  part  in  the  establishment, 
the  Diet  passed  a  decree  for  its  encouragement.  Count  Teleky 
was  made  the  president  of  an  association  to  direct  it,  while  Baroa 
Wessel^nyi  advanced  the  funds  necessary  for  its  support.  The 
Transylvanians  furnished  money  for  its  erection,  and  Kolosv&r 
was  fixed  on  as  its  site. 

A  band  of  players  was  assembled  at  Kolosv&r,  and  they  them- 
selves had  made  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifices  in  furtherance 
of  the  project;  but  misunderstandings  arose  among  them,  and 
they  would  have  been  scattered  but  for  another  liberal  effort  of 
Wesselinyi,  who  filled  up  the  vacancies,  advanced  further  sums  of 
money,  collected  a  considerable  theatrical  library  and  wardrobe, 
and  appointed  managers  for  the  more  complete  direction  of  the 
whole.  Everything  now  took  a  prosperous  shape,  and  as  there 
were  among  the  dramatic  company  some  individuals  of  un- 
doubted genius,  especially  the  wife  of  the  manager  Kotsi,  who 
was  deDominated  the  pearl  of  the  theatre — the  Thalia  of  the 
Magyars,  popularity  and  success  attended  the  establishment* 
Let  us  be  excused  these  details,  for  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the 
influence  of  a  national  drama  upon  the  national  cultivation. 
Though  Kolosv&r  was  the  common  abode  of  these  dramatis 
persoDsfe,  they  sometimes  removed  to  other  Transylvanian  towns. 
So  many  were  added  to  their  number,  that  in  1806  they  divided 
themselves  into  two  parties,  of  which  one  removed  to  Debretzen, 
and  afterwards  to  Buda,  where  the  presence  of  the  Diet  gave  great 
encouragement  to  their  exertions.  The  theatre  was  at  this 
period  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Pest  Palatinate,  which 
discussed  various  projects  for  extending  the  influence  of  the 
drama,  decreed  the  building  of  a  new  theatre  in  the  capital,  and 
commenced  arrangements  for  a  permanent  pecuniary  provi- 
sion for  dramatic  representations.  The  death  of  the  principal 
performer,  Vida,  interfered  with  all  their  projects— the  public 
ceased  to  attend — and  after  many  vicissitudes  the  remnants  of 
tfie  company  fixed  themselves  at  Miskoiz,  which  has  continued 
for  many  years  one  of  the  most  popular  theatres  of  Hungary. 

The  Kolosv&r  branch,  after  continuing  there  some  time,  re- 
moved to  Debretzen,  but  the  fire  which  destroyed  three-fourths 
of  that  town  in  1811,  compelled  them  to  establish  themselves  for 
some  time  at  Nagy-Varad  (Gross- Wardein.)  They  have  vi- 
brated since  then  from  place  to  place — the  subjects  of  many 
vicissitudes.  In  1818  the  Magyar  Theatre  of  Sz6kes  Fej^rv&r 
(Stuhlweisaenburg,)wa8  opened  with  great  6clat,  in  the  presence. 
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sod  od  the  birlh«day,  of  tktf  king;  and  a  drama  by  Tokodi,  entf- 
tled  «'  The  Victory  of  the  Allies/'  was  represented.  At  this  huh 
mem  there  are  manj  theatres  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania;  but 
the  anbohfory  habits  of  the  actors  make  it  rather  difficult  to  fot- 
lour  them. 

The  Erdifyi  Museum  (Transylvaniaa  Museum),  of  which  Ga- 
briel Dobrentei  is  the  editor,  the  'J^t  6$  LUeraturai  (Life  and 
Literature)  of  Szemere,  and  the  Tudom&nyas  Gyiyiemttiy  (Scien- 
tific Magazine),  are  die  most  distinguished  periodicals  of  the 
Ma^ars.  In  each  of  them  will  be  found  essays  illustrative  of  die 
ori|pn,  growth,  present  situation  and  prospects  of  Hungarian  ciriK- 
zaUoD,  and  they  contain,  especially  the  Gyt^tefneny,  a  great  variety 
of  oontributioos  from  most  of  the  poets  of  the  present  and  the  past 
generation.  Much  interesting  matter  vrill  also  be  found  in  the 
i^^ffdenes  GytgtenAny  (Universal  Magazine),  in  the  Magyar  Mu- 
seutUf  of  which  Kazinczy,  Szab6,  and  Bacsanyi,  were  the  associ*- 
ated  conductors ;  in  the  Orpheus,  -  Urania  and  Iris.  In  Upper 
Hungary^ circulates  the  Feki  Ma^arwna^  Minerta.  These, 
with  the  Hatai  is  Kiilfoldi  TudSsUasok,  Domestic  and  Foreign 
News,  and  the  Uasznos  Mulaisagok,  Useful  Conversations,  com- 
mae,  we  believe,  most  of  the  periodical  literature  of  Hungary.* 
The  number  of  subscribers  varies,  we  are  informed,  from  two 
hundred  to  eight  hundred,  but  vrhether  from  the  fear  of  giving 
oflenoe,  or  firnn  false  modesty,  or  the  dread  of  discouraging  the 

nrants  after  literary  fame,  diere  have  been  fow  criticisms  of 
!  or  importance  in  the  Hungarian  works  which  from  time  to 
time  appear. 

•The  principal  establishments  of  education  in  Hungary  are: 
die  univeniity  of  Pest;  the  academies  of  Pozsonv  (Presburg), 
KaS8a(Kashan),  6yor(Raab),  Nagy-Varad  (Gross- Wardein), and 
Agram ;  die  catholic  lyceums  of  Eger  (Eriau)  and  Szombathely 
(Stein  am  Anger);  the  reformed  colleges  of  Debretzen,  Saros- 
patak,  and  Papa;  the  Ludieran  lyceums  of  Pozsony,  Vasmarfc, 
Sonrony  (Oldenburg),  and  Lotse  (Leutschan). 

in  Transylvania  are  the  academy  and  the  reformed  college  of 
Kdlosvar  (Clausenburg) ;  the  reformed  college  of  Nagy^^nyed 
(Strassburg);  and  the  Lutheran  lyceums  of  Nagy-Szeben  (Her- 
manstadt)  and  Brass6  (Kronstadt). 

Could  we  have  afforded  space  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
introduced  to  our  readers  many  Magyar  writers  on  other  portions 
of  the  field  of  literature  than  that  to  which  these  pages  have  been 


*  There  are  besides,  two  theologicat  periodicals,  UUdpaOori  Tdrhdz  (the  Pastoral 
Mmaoe),  and  Ibe  Bgyhdzi  Erteka^iek  it  TudotUdtok  (Ecclesiastical  and  Tlicolo- 
96M  Ease  js). 
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•mcMfe  particularly  devoted.  We  should  have  spoken  of  die  Ca- 
tholic theologians.  Dome,  Bagyai,  and  Gali,  the  tnmslatora  of 
.Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue ;  of  Horv&t  and  Fejer's  devotional  and 
-pulpit  orations;  and^  in  the  Reformed  Church,  of  the  ethical 
vrritings  of  Th6t,  M&rton,  Bathori  (Gabriel),  Varga,  and  Szatk- 
mary.  Among  jurists,  we  might  have  mentioned  Aranka's  Com- 
parison between  the  English  and  the  Hungarian  Constitutions ; 
Balia  on  the  Laws  of  Transylvania;  Kbvy's  Magyar  Torunjfnek 
Summqja,  Abridgement  of  Hungarian  Law;  rJanasi,  on-,  die 
Hungarian  Law  of  Inheritance ;  £ttre's  Honnyi  Torvemf,  Home 
Law;  and  Jeszenszky's  History  of  Magyar  Law.  The  medical 
writings  of  Benko  on  Piles,  Dombi  on  Childrens'  Diseases,  Kis's 
Catechism  of  Health,  Tsoldos  on  Dietetics,  Forgos  Lugoai  on 
Obstetrics,  and  Ujtelyi  on  Hydrophobia,  would  have  deserved  no^ 
tice.  Of  philosophical  works  the  most  remarkable  are-^Horvath 
on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Fejer's  Anthropology  and  Logic, 
Sarvari's  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Takacs'  ErkoUsi  Oktamak 
(Moral  Instruction).  On  education — Kis*s  Friend  of  Youth,  Fay 
OH  the  Errors  of  Modern  Education,  Szab6  on  the  Improvement 
of  National  Instruction,  are  among  the  many  productions  of  the 
Magyar  press.  Writers  on  mathematical  subjects  are,  Dugonica, 
Vedres,  Papp,  and  Pethe ;  on  natural  history,  Gdti,  Szentgyiirgyi 
and  Pethe,  whose  Temeszet  Hktoria  is  highly  valued ;  Benko  and 
Zay  on  mineralogy;  Fiildi  on  botany.  Many  volumes  have  ap- 
peared on  agricultural  economy^  of  which  Pethe*s  Cultivated 
Agriculture  is  entitled  to  praise;  and  Melon's  Economical  Apia- 
rian has  been  translated  into  Gennan. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  the  historical  works  which 
throw  light  on  the  Magyar  people,  m  the  hope  that  some  one 
among  us  will  be  found  to  explore  them  and  to  fill  up  one  of  the 
many  blanks  of  European  history.  What  a  service  would  be  done 
to  civilization,  what  a  service  to  mankind,  if  the  same  spirit  which 
.takes  our.  intrepid  travellers  into  remote  and  unvisited  regions, 
would  induce  our  literary  adventurers  to  abandon  those  paths 
where  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  have  trodden  before  them, 
where  they  can  discover  little  that  is  interesting  and  nothing  that 
is  novel,  in  order  to  stretch  their  inquiries  into  "  fresh  fields  and . 
pastures  new !"  What  contribution  can  years  of  study  bring  to 
our  knowledge  of  Greece  and  Rome?  One  or  two*  men  of  the 
million  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  studies  called  classical^ 
have  done  something  to  enlighten  us — the  rest  are  unproductive, 
unhonoured  labourers.  That  would  not  be  the  case  elsewhere. 
Will  no  one  occupy  himself  with  the  Slavonian  chroniclers,  with 
the  Magyar  historians?  Is  there  a  witchery  upon  all  that  is  H^h 
lenic  or  Ausonian,  and  a  curse  upon  all  besides  ? 
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The  worics  which  may  be  ad?antigeoiiBly.  consulted  ate— 
Szeker^s  (Jiuaos)  Magjfarok  Eredete,  on  the  Origip  of  the  Mag- 
yars, (£  vols.  1792).  Hegyi  Gebhardi's  History  6f  the  Kinedom 
ot  Hungary,  continued  by  Kults&r.  Svastics'  HistCMry  of  Uua- 
gary»  in  three  vols.  ( 1 806).  Budai's  (Jez&jas)  History  of  Hungary, 
(1904!).  Budai's  (Ferencz)  Historical  Lexicon  of  Hun|;ary. 
Decsa,  on  the  Origin  of  the  Hungarian  Crown ;  .and  Vesspr6mi,oii 
the  same  subject  Rumy's  ^Magjfar  Emlekez^ei  Era$w,  or  Mo- 
numenta  Hungarica,  in  three  vols.  Virag's  Magyar  Stauidok, 
(Hungarian  Centuries,^  a  work  whose  style  is  singularly  terse  and 
powerful;  and  Horv&ts  Rajzolaiok  a'  Magyar  tiemzet  Im'igiebb 
iortineteMIt  Account  of  the  earliest  Proceedings  of  the  Magyar 
nation.  Geographical  Descriptions  of  Hungary  will  be  found  in 
VjJyi's  Magyar  Urszagnak  Leirasa,  (Description  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Hungary,)  in  Vere's  Introduction  to  Statistics,  and  in  a  Statis- 
ticaland  Geographical  Account  of  Hungary,  published  at  Pest, 
in  1819. 

The  first  volume  of  Count  Mail&th's  German  History  of  the 
Magyanrf'  has  just  appeared.  Its  style  is  terse  and  vigorous — 
its  facts  interesting  and  industriously  collected — ^and  it  may  be 
.safely  pronounced  a  very  important  contribution  to  literature. 
This  first  part  brings  down  the  history  to  the  b^^inning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  takes  up  the  Magyar  race  from  the  peried 
of  their  settlement  in  Hungary  in  889-  On  their  prerious  origin 
•the  author  pretends  not  to  decide;  but  from  his  publishing  at 
•length  a  translation  of  the  learned  and  elaborate  treatise  of  Fejer, 
we  imagine  he  is  disposed  to  concur  with  this  very  profound  ifr> 
vestigator.  The  pomts  contended  for  by  Dankovsky,  who  main* 
tunc^  their  Hunnish  derivation^  in  a  succession  of  volumes  written 
in  Latin,  German  and  Magyar,  are,  that  the  Magyars  descend 
from  the  Zavar  branch  of  the  Huns,  who  followed  the  races  which 
overspread  Pannonii — that  their  name  Hungar  is  derived  from 
Hunzavar,  and  Magyar  from  Mej-erii  (Strong-breasted) — that 
they  were  first  established  between  me  Euxine  and  the  Caspian — 
and  are  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  historians  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. Otfier  writers  have  sought  their  origin  in  the  Attila-led 
branch  of  the  Huns.  Fejer  has,  as  we  have  before  mentioned, 
ittusted  on  their  being  of  Parthian  race,  and  he  has  gathered 
together  a  mass  of  historical,  geographical,  and  philological 
evidence,  which  must  be  disproved  or  supplanted  by  better,  before 
the  Finnish  or  the  Hunnish  theory  can  be  established. 

*  Dr.  G.  C.  Romy  was  bom  at  Igl6  (Neadorff)  in  1780,  and  b  at  this  time  Magyar 
professor  at  Vienna. 

t  Geschichte  der  Magjaren,  von  Johann  Grafen  Mail&th.  Enter  Bond,  mil  deai 
Piua  der  MoDgolen  Schlacht    Wieu,  t8t8.    8yo. 
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Of  tke  maimerB  and  rdigion  of  the  early  M^yero^  Meil&di 
gives  a  very  attractive  account,  principally  made  up^  however^ 
mm  Comides'  Dtssertatio  de  Seiigitme  Cngarorum,  and  from 
an  admirable  article  in  one  of  the  earliest  numbers  of  die  Tudo^ 
n^tn^on  Gyujiemfm^.  They  acknowledged  a  supreme  being 
whom  they  called  Isien,  while  they  paid  minor  adoration  to 
the  four  elements.  Their  early  converts  to  Christianity  merely 
added  the  worship  of  Christ  to  that  of  other  deities,  and  were 
ealled  upon  by  their  early  bishops  not  to  mingle  their  idle  Scy- 
Aian  faith  and  idols  Avith  their  Christian  creed.  They  feared  a 
malevolent  spirit  whom  they  called  Urdung^  and  the  principle  of 
evil  they  named  Armany6s»  which  Mailith  is  disposed  to  trac» 
to  the  Persian  Ahriman.  They  believed  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  called  heaven  Menny^  which  is  synonymous  vnAk 
go*^ where  we  go). — Of  thdt  heaven  their  notions  suited  their 
civilization;  it  was  **  the  place  of  glorious  hunting — successftd 
fishing — ^unwearied  horses  and  countless  herds  of  cattle— the  land 
of  jjoyottS  drinking— -of  mighty  conquests  over  the  troops  ^  the 
Evil  One/'  No  name  for  hell,  or  any  place  of  future  punishment  is 
found  in  their  old  vocabulary.  Their  religious  ceremonies,  which 
they  called  Aldomiut  were  intended  to  obtain  the  propitioua 
auspices  of  the  deities  upon  their  undertakings ;  in  times  of  dan* 

fM*  they  offered  sacrifices  (Imadas),  slaying  their  favourite  steeds* 
esttvals  followed  the  offerings,  and  that  which  accompanied  the 
taking  of  Ungnu  lasted  four  whole  days.  The  Aldatmu  is  even 
novr  employed  as  a  sort  of  blessing  upon  a  bargain ;  when  any^ 
thing  is  sold  in  Hungaiy,  it  is  still  the  phrase — **  Let  us  drink 
the  Atdom&a  tO||ether.''  Their  priests  {TaUo$)  were  not  nedesi- 
sary  to  their  religious  observances.  The  taltos  were  supposed 
to  have  influence  wilfa  the  spirits  of  evil  and  of  good.  They  had 
minstrels  {dallos),  and  the  word  dal  is  still  used  for  sang.  Oaths 
were  held  sacred  among  them :  the  shedding  of  blood  accom- 
panied the  ceremony— 'typical  of  his  fate  who  should  violate  the 
vow.  It  would  seem  as  if  their  women  had  been  sold  to  their 
husbands,  since  to  this  hour  a  bride  is  called  EladS  Ltany  (the 
bought  maiden),  and  the  bridegroom  Veoo  Legeny  (the  buyinjg 
yottSi).  Their  dead  were  mostly  interred  in  the  banks  of  their 
rivers.  Arpid  is  spoken  of  as  buried  at  a  fountain-head — R^l 
and  Tulma  on  the  shores  of  the  Danube.  Moumins  and  death 
bore  the  same  name  (Sir)^  and  after  interment  the  lor,  or  feast 
of  death,  had  place  on  the  grave  of  the  departed.  There  and 
then  they  sang  songs  to  the  memory  of  those  they  had  just 
covered  vrith  earth — that  earth*  which  was  itself  the  object  of 
their  religious  hymns. 

' '"         ■      ■■— >    .'     ■        ■■  ■ ■  .1. ■   I .. 

*  '*  Tellari  bymnos  concinuut.**— Theophilactus  in  Coniides,  p.  SO. 
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But  tfaey  were  soon  gradually  ive«ned  from  th^r  idolatries  by 
Ae  liiflttenee  of  Christianity.  Oeisa  (from  Oy^fe^t-K^onqueror), 
the  fiMi  of  the  Maeyar  kings,  married  Savolta,  the 'Cbristiatt 
daughter  of  G^la,  &oke  of  TransylTanla.  Her*  influence  wasr 
considerably  heightened  by  her  uncommon  beauty,  and  her 
power  over  her  husband  is  said  to  have  been  unbounded.  She 
was  as  fierce  as  fair»  and  once  stabbed  to  death  a  man  who  had 
irritated  her — ^nor  were  habitual  excesses  in  drinking  unknown  to 
her.  Yet  was  .her  ferocity  less  than  the  ferocity  of  her  age,  and 
one,  who  would  be  deemed  a  monster  how,  was  honoured  almost 
as  an  angel  then.  Savolta  introduced  to  the  Magyars  the  Greek 
ritnal,  which  has  maintained  a  perpetual  struggle  with  the 
Roman.  Mail&th  proposes  a  series  of  interesting  inquirieis  on 
die  influence  which  her  position  in  Hungary  must  have  had  oil  the 
fcte  of  Christendom  and  the  east.  But  diis  is  not  the  place  fot 
such  disquisitions,  nor  even  for  pointing  out  the  great  epochs  of 
Ae  Mi^yar  history.  Fesslei*,  Engel,  and  now  MaiKth,  have 
made  Ae  subject  accessible  to  the  German  reader.  We  have 
done  for  the  present* 

Many  and  varied  are  the  thoughts  which  crowd  upon  our 
mind  as  die  records— often  shifting  and  shadowy— the  records  of 
miUions  pass  before  us.  The  vicissitudes  of  nations  are  as  ro- 
mantic as  those  of  individual  man,  and  present  the  grandest  masses 
of  pain  and  pleasure,  out  of  which  philosophy  can  di^w  her  great 
fCMilts.  When  we,  the  English  people,  began  to  rise  in  power, 
and  civilization,  and  glory;  when  our  illustrious  writer?  first 
ponred  their  light-streams  over  the  country  they  honoured — then 
was  die  throne  of  Buda  broken— then  did  the  weight  of  Osmafl 
dominion  sink  Hungary  into  the  earth — and  Mussulman  bar^ 
borism  scattered  the  literary  and  scientific  treasures  of  Hunyadi. 
With  the  regeneration  of  the  language,  (we  use  the  thoughts; 
almost  the  words  of  Dobrentei,)  the  people  have  re-awakened; 
and  in  the  last  Diets  the  advocates  of  Magyar  patriotism  have 
spoken  more  loudly  and  boldly  than  before.  We  could  report 
nnny  honourable  deeds  in  illustration  of  what  is  passing,  and  one 
we  cannot  avoid  recording.  Cotnt  Stephen  Szechenyi  has  lately 
given  one  yearns  income  of  his  estates,  amounting  to  ^6000 
steriing,  for  the  formation  of  a  national  Magyar  academy;  and 
his  example  has  been  followed  with  so  much  devotion  and  energy, 
that  more  than  £2,6,000  has  now  been  subscribed  for  the  same 
object. 

In  the  grand  struggle  of  improvement  all  tribes,  all  tongues  are 
engaged.  "  Blessed  anticipation,"  exclaimed  an  eloqueut  Hun- 
garian, (Andrew  Fay,  whom  we  ought  not  to  have  passed  over  in 
^ence,)  *'  of  a  better,  a  happier  country— of  a  futurity  more 
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brifi^  than  the  present!  A  miid  pervenity — an  kUe  aophiftiy 
may  seek  to  impede  their  advent, — yet  will  we  press  the  sw^t 
hope  to  our  bosom,  as  if  it  were  a  possession—- the  transport  of 
our  existence — the  rooter-up  of  eveiy  thorn  which  gifows  over  our 
path.'' 

Art.  III. — Histoire  de  la  Revolution  JCAngteterre  depuis  ravine- 
ment  de  Charles  I.  jusqu^  a  la  chute  de  Jacques  U.  Par  M« 
Guizot*  Premiere  Partie.  Tomes  I«  et  II.  8vo.  Paris. 
1826—1827. 
THB-history  of  the  revolutions  which  agitated  our  islands  during 
the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century  has  been,  in  the  space  of 
the  last  twenty  years,  laid  open  to  the  public  with  a  degree  of 
""accuracy  seldom  attained  in  national  annak.  Among  ourselves^ 
the  violence  of  party  feeling,  ever  anxious  to  distort  the  n)OB| 
remote  and  indifferent  events  into  the. shape  which  suits  mosi 
with  its  own  prejudices,  and  to  identify  its  merely  temporary  exist* 
^ce  with  those  great  interests  which  divided  mankind  in  an  agje 
far  removed  from  ours,  has  contributed  its  powerful  assistance  in 
directing  popular  attention  to  this  important  period*  Whig  a|id 
Tory,  Royalist  and  Republican,  have  battled  over  the  fields  of 
halfoforgotten  controversy,  with  a  fury  which  the  combatants  of 
Naseby  or  Dunbar  could  hardly  have  surpassed.  We  possess 
narratives,  coloured  by  every  possible  variety  of  political  senti- 
ment, of  the  sufferings  of  Charles  the  First--of  the  deeds  of  the 
bold  and  extraordinary  persons  who  accomplished  his  overthrow*— 
4>f  their  ineffectual  endeavours  to  change  the  system  of  £nglish  law 
and  society--of  the  crimes  which  they  committed^  and  the  good 
which  they  failed  to  accomplish.  Each  writer  has  at  least  suc- 
ceeded in  pointing  out  the  errors  committed  by  his  antagonist  in 
opinion,  and  in  overthrowing  the  theory  which  he  had  built  on 
partial  and  ill-connected  materials.  Educated,  as  we  all  are, 
amidst  the  perpetual  conflict  of  contradictory  impressions;  re- 
ceiving his  first  historical  principles  from  the  writings  of  one  or 
other  of  our  literary  parties ;  (parties,  which  seem  to  make  it 
their  object  to  perpetuate  the  quarrels  of  our  forefathers,  by  at- 
taching them,  through  the  most  forced  and  distorted  deductions* 
to  the  political  disputes  of  the  present  day;)  taught  from  his 
earliest  youth  to  sympathize  either  with  the  injured  monarch  or 
the  oppressed  people ; — it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  mere  reader 
to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  these  topics  with  an  unbiassed 
apprehension.  Much  less  can  the  requisite  impartiality  be  at- 
tained by  the  historian,  who,  in  addition  to  the  original  prejudices 
of  the  literary  inquirer,  is  subject  to  the  various  passions  incident 
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to  aodiorahip:  the  desire  of  pomtb^  out  tfie  errors  of  Ibs  pvedb- 
cesBors;  tbe  pressing  anxiety  to  obtain  tbe  applause  of  the  pnUie; 
which  too  often  causes  him  to  mistake  the  uproar  of  party^  iwlis^ 
cnminatdy  cheering  its  adherents,  for  the  suffrages  of  intelligeat 
admirers;  the  encouragement  given  to  opimons,  for  the  praise 
bestowed  on  merit.  It  is  for  ibis  reason  that  a  history  of  these 
events,  proceeding  from  an  intelligent  foreign  writer,  who  is  at 
the  same  time  considerably  versed  m  the  science  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  in  the  general  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  habits  of 
thinking  peculiar  to  the  period  in  which  those  events  took  place, 
will  be  highly  acceptable  to  those  who  vrish  to  perceive  the  ap« 
pearance  which  this  portion  of  our  annals  presents  to  an  observer 
whose  mind  is  in  some  measure  uninfluenced  by  the  causes  which 
distort  our  judgment. 

1  We  say  m  some  measure  only,  because,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
real  and  supposed  analogies  which  exist  between  the  revolutions 
pf  England  and  France,  while  they  have  given  an  additiond 
linteTest  to  the*  former  in  the  eyes  of  in<]^uirers  belon^ng  to  the 
clatter  nation,  have  lent  no  small  colounng  to  the  views  vriiidi 
they  have  taken  of  it.     In  the  preface  of  the  work  before  us,  M. 
Guizot  has  given  a  short  survey  of  the  previous  labours  of  his 
couBtrymen  in  Ais  department  of  English  history.    In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  French  Kevolution,  a  translation  of  the  two  first 
volumes  of  Mrs.  Macaulay's  work  appeared  under  the  name  of 
Mirabeau ;  for  in  diose  days  of  popular  ferment,  the  first  orator 
of  France  (if  this  production  b  correctly  ascribed  to  him)  did  not 
disdain  to  employ  himself  in  presenting  his  fellow  dtiseiis  with 
the  now  forgotten  declamations  of  our  honest,  but  somewhat 
intemperate  female  republican.     The  direction  thus  given  to 
public  inquiry  was  followed  by  several  works  of  considerable 
merit.    Among  these,  the  History  of  Cromwell,  by  M.  Villemain, 
(a  popular  lecturer  of  Paris)  is  particularly  extolled  by  our  author 
for  the  animated  picture  which  it  presents  of  national  manners, 
and  the  clearness  and  accuracy  with  which  it  traces  the  ever- 
shifting  vicissitudes  of  opinion.    The  History  of  the  Revolution 
'  of  1688,  by  M.  Mazure,  possesses  peculiar  value  from  being,  as 
rar  as  we  are  aware,  die  first  separate  narrative  of  that  event,  in 
which  the  important  information  contained  in  the  Stuart  papers, 
and  the  still  more  important  disclosures  made  in  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  French  court  and  its  envoys,  have  been  fully 
incorporated  with  previous  audiorities.     M.  Guizot  has  himself 
contributed,  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  to  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  genius  of  the  age  which  he  proposes  to  illustrate, 
by  publishing  a  complete  collection  of  original  Memoirs  relating 
to  uie  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Commonwealth; — an  example. 
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wbichi  ail  is^tndj.mmtt'loed  by  Mr.  D'lM»e}i  m  hi»reeefit  Com^ 
mcftitaries  joti  the  Life  and  Biigmot  Charles  I.,  refleetiii  no  grett 
credit  on  .the  exerttoos  of  Britirii  antiquaries  in  the  same  depart^- 
sieiit.  In  addition  to  the  weH-fcHoivn  works  which  form  die  ptfn*- 
' ,  cipal  part,  of  M.  Goizot's  coUectiod^^  the  materials  contained  in 
our  libraries,  and  particularly  in  diat  of  the  British  Museum, 
\  might  famish  a.copioua  supply. of  original  documents  as  yet  little 
known  to  the  puUicf 

The  history  before  os  commences  with  a  general  view  of  the 
^tate  of  Europe-  at  the  period  of  the  accession  of  Charles  I» 
Two  revolutions,  according  to  our  author's  theory,  were  at  that 
epoch -^on  the  eve  of  aecom^ishment.  The  first  was  visibly  ope* 
sattdg  in  the  form,  not  less  than  in  the  internal  -character,  df 
European  monarchy.  The  downfall  of  the  feudal  aristocracy^ 
and  the  itedilction  of  its  haughty  members  to  the  <^ottdttion  of 

*  This  collection  consists  of  twentV'six  Volumes,  and  contains  translations  of  the 
MJowlAg  works : — Ma/a  HIstorT  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  Memoirs  0f  Sir  Philip 
Wv«iok— of  Price  (Ch»lain  to  Monok)— of  Sir  Thos.  Herbattr--BerMj— Lwikii»-A 
HoUis— Huntington— Favfia—CoL  Hutchmami  Trial  of  Charles  I. ;  Eikon  BasiliiLe  ; 
Apology  of  Charles  I. ;  Memoirs  of  Charles  II. ;  Lord  ClarendcnCt  History  ;  H.  Claren* 
don's  BiarT ;  Bishop  Bemef  s  Own  Times ;  lafi  (f  Jhma  11. ;  Memoirs  of  Sir  Jofch 
Bciesbjr;  Meiaoirs  %fi  the  Dake  of  BockinghiliB.  M.  Guaot'a  own  work  ia  iotended 
to  form  the  compiemeAt  of  the  collection, 

t  We  ctuinot  refrain  from  paying  a  sho^t  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
Uibse  friends  to  whom  M.  Guizot  ncknowledges  his  obligations  in  the  Preface  to  his 
work.  In  M,  Oidlois,  France  baa  loat  ft  citiseii'  of  high  rocrit-  and  upwiial  Ikorary 
acquirements,  and  England  one  of  those  whose  example  and  authority  have  been  n»a^ 
successfully  exerted  in  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  her  literature  and  history  among 
their  ootintrymen. 

Modi  pragress  has.  podpaMedf^,  been  made  of  late  years  in  Fvanoe  In  general'M*. 
toxical  knowledge,  iind  especially  m  that  which  relates  to  the  annals  of  our  own  island. 
Yet  we  fear  that  mnch  remains  to  be  done  before  the  writers  of  that  country  can  be 
entirely  fbeed  from  the  aliAbst  provext)ial  imputation  of  canlessness  in  acquiring 
inforniatiap,«nd  hasfe  tn  fernnng  dei^ene,  on  aX  topics  onoonneeted  with  their  owb 
national  literature.  We  have  lately  had  before  us  the  first  number  of  a  new  Parisin* 
periodical  (the  <*  Revue  Trimestrielle"),  which  evidently  possesses  the  assistance  of 
aevwal  wziters  of  considerable  iibility,and,  on  domestic  subjects,  of  esKtenslve  information. 
In  dud  nnnihcr  there  ii  an  aftiile  on  EngKsh  Uatory  wbiob  sorpasaes  ali  oar  previous 
conceptions  of  possible  ignorance.  The  author  begins  by  asserting*  that>  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  the  merit  of  being  the  ^rst  to  give  the  English  a  correct  idea  of  their  own 
national  anndss  nor  does  he  confine  hinaelf  to  general  declaradons,  but  specifies.  If  ' 
we  renwcnber  rightly,  the  pablieMion  of  the  novel  of  '<  Ivanhoe"  as  the  epech  ef  thin 
memorable  revewtion.  He  proceeds  to  inform  us«  that  the  spirit  of  this  grefit  historian 
has  been  caught  only  by  a  few  French  authors;  and  passes  a  sweeping  sentence  of 
eondcmnation  on  Mr.  liailan  and  other  "  philosophical"  writers  of  history,  wftom  he 
aeeoM  to  regard  with  the  same  sort  of  nveision  which  the  Emperor  Napeleon  wafvpoat 
to  express  against  the  '*  id^olmes,"  who  were  the  subject  of  his  daily  sarcasms.  H» 
then  favours  the  Parisian  public  with  some  reasoning  of  bis  own  respecting  the  right  of 
hereditary  succession  as  observed  in  England ; — reasoning  of  which  our  reader^  win 
estimate  the  rare  value,  when  inforiDed  that  tliey  are  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  reign 
of  Henry  YIII.  was  followed  by  that  of  Mary ;  and  that,  on  the  death  of  her  successor 
Edward,  the  crown  was  contested  by  the  two  surviving  daughters  of  Henry,  Eliaabetn 
•nd  Jane ! 


cottrtkn^in  whoie  nundsdHit  9fmt  of  nvaljrjririiipb  M..th«lri 
<ftc<atew  to.  seek  a  solitary  aod  pipud  uidepaii(l(eDO««.hAd  deg0iie« 
mted  ioto  a  aenrile  competition  for  aupreioiiQ;  ia  theic  maat^r^ 
funmip  faad.at  oaoe  freed  the  crown  from  tbe  appxebeasion  vi  i|9i 
powerM  vaasals,  aod  from  the  peoeaait^  of  arming  the  oootr. 
moBak;  witb  political  power*  in  .oppoaition  to.a^more  powerfiiL 
enony.  The  lower  cla^%  content  in  the  enjoyment^f  a  4agieai 
of  tranquillity  litde  known  at  any  former  period  of  tbear  /esiattoeak. 
laboured  in  their  advances  towards  a  diffusion  i  of  wealth  and. 
knowledge,  without  as  yet  desiring  to  pacticipajte  in  the  ^oftnbn 
ment  of  their  country.  The  pomp  aod  luxui^  of  courts;  the; 
promptitude  of  administratioD*  the.  extepded. character  of  militaiiy. 
operations,  the  psevalence  of  the  maxima  of  divine  right  and  ob^ 
dienoe,  attested  on  the  continent  the  triumphaqt  issue  <tf  thofqpal. 
power  from  the  loqg-<:ontinued  conflict  of  the  middle  agea. 

In  England  the  House  of  Tudor  had  steadily  pursued  a  similar 
conrae  c?  policy  with  die  other  dgrnaaties-of  Euroj>e;'  By  the 
habits  of  his  country  and  the  old  connexions  of  his  family,  James  Ik- 
was  attached  .to  French  feelings  and  politics,  and  accustomed  t«»! 
look  for  support  and  example  where  an  English*  sovereign  wan 
habitoated  to  see  none  but  enemies.  He  professed  the  maxims 
of  continental  monarchy  with  the  pride  of  a  theologian^  and  tbr 
self-complacency. of  a  king;,  and  did  not  scruple  to  defend ariii^ 
trary  acts  and  measures  by  assuming,  as.  oecessary  to  the  digasiy 
of  the  couotry,  that  those,  powers  which  were  claimed  by  his 
baelhren  of  France  and  Spain  were  essential  to  the  preroglitiw 
of  their  espial  of  England.  Bred  up  in  the  spirit  of:  these  pre^ 
teosioaa,  bif  son  Charles  was  atilL  further  eaposed  to  the  iuAuenee 
of  arbitrary  maxims,  by  his  romantic  visit  to  the  Court  of  Spain» 
and  his  ill-fated  connection  with  that  of  France.  From  themo^ 
ment  in  which  his  foreign  alliances  be^n  to  opaffatOiOn  his  iosagi* 
nation,  tbe  royalty  of  Paris  or  Madnd  became,  inhia  eyes,  &0 
natund  and  appropriate  condition  of  monarchy* 

But  while  the  kings  jo£.  England. were  thua  openly  proceeding 
in  tbe  footsteps  of  other  sovereigns,  a  contrary  action^  nnfelt  in 
ibre^n  countries,  was  taking  place  among  .idl  classes  t>f  theic 
snbjecta;  a  second  revolution,  working  not  on  the  surface  of 
society,  bnt  in  its  inmost  mass,  had  already  mined  the«oil  under 
the  feet  of  advancing  despotism,  and  was  preparing*  its  ruin  in 

*  W«  ttre  qnotiDg  tbe  fcnttnento  of  M.  Gukot,  whioh,  we  iear,  tend  towards  tbe; 
ofMDiDQ  OfoaUy  reeeived  irooog  bit  ooontrjinen  of  a  perpetual^  aod  irreconcilabfe 
riTalrjf,  past,  preKnt  and  fature,  between  two  neighbouring  countries.  Bat  we  would 
obaerre,  Uiat  if  there  be  any  traces  'of  an  inclination  to  Fmnce  in  the  conduct  of 
Jame«  f  .,  diey  were  no  mow  than  a  coatinnation  of  tbe  policy  which  tbe  otperieiiee  of 
halt  a  oeQtnf^  bad  sanctioned  through  tbe  whoie  reign  of  his  pfedccenor.  His  subjects 
more  jo»t]y  accuwd  him  of  Spanish  partialities. 
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die  midst  of  apparent  success.  We  refer  oor  readers  to  the- 
work  of  oar  aomor,  which  we' have  thus  far  very  closely  followed^ 
for  an  able  omiparative  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  commona 
of  oor  island  and  of  the  continent,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sevea-i> 
teentfa  century :  the  difference  which  resulted,  from  the  admission, 
into  that  class,  among  ourselves,  of  Ihe  most  important  portion  of 
die  feudal  aristocracy — those  possessors  of  smaller  fiefs  who  could 
not  share  with  the  barons  die  sovereign  power,  but  were  not  less 
jealous  of  dieir  rights  or  less  proud  of  their  origin — an  admission 
which  dates  as  high  as  the  fourteenth  century;  while  in  other 
countries  the  same  class,  degraded  into  the  followers  and  parti- 
zans  of  the  greater  nobles,  were  still  incapable  of  amalgamating 
widi'the  ill-connected  body  of  self-enfranchised  peasants  and 
scattered  burghers,  who  composed  the  plebeian  order.  It  was 
this  peculiar  constitution  of  English  society,  aided,  though  in 
a  veiy  inferior  degree,  by  the  increase  of  commerce  and  produc- 
tive industry,  which  produced  under  the  Stuarts  a  population, 
against  whose  sense  of  right  and  resolute  opposition  two  succes- 
sive generations  of  sovereigns  found  open  force  and  court  cor- 
raption  equally  unavailing. 

The  first  book  of  this  history  contains  a  clear  and  succinct 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  three  early  parliaments  of 
Charles  I.,  principally  drawn  from  the  Parliamentary  History  and 
Roshworth  s  Collections. 

A  full  understanding  of  the  grievances,  real  and  imaginary, 
which  each  successively  endeavoured  to  redress — of  the  causes  of 
their  respective  fiulures,  and  the  gradual  widening  of  die  breach 
between  the  king  and  the  nation, — b  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  cliaracter  of  the  ensuing  contest* 
It  is  necessary  ever  to  keep  in  view  the  consummation  of  these 
events  through  the  first  grand  act  of  falsehood  committed  b^  the 
Court  in  its  evasive  reception  of  the  Petition  of  Right'— in  its 
impudent  substitution  of  the  royal  answer,  which  the  Commons 
had  rejected,  for  the  simple  formula  of  acceptance  which  it  had 
promised  to  affix  to  the  bill,  when  finally  printed  during  the 
recess  of  parliament  Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  obvious  than 
that,  at  die  period  of  the  dissolution  of  Charles's  third  parliament, 
all  confidence  between  that  monarch  and  his  subjects  was  at  an 
end:  the  immediate  causes  of  hostility  had  begun  to  operate; 
the  watchword  was  given;  and  all  the  subsequent  stretches  of 
prerogative  on  the  part  bodi  of  the  sovereign  and  clei^,  however 
they  might  inflame  the  discontented  spirit  of  a  large  portion  of  • 
the  nation  into  irreconcilable  enmity,  were  but  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  former  acts,  and  added  nothing  in  substance  to  the 
sum  of  the  great  complaint  destined  to  be  preferred  by  the  Long 
Parliament  against  their  sovereign  and  his  advisers. 
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The  second  book  is  devoted  to  that  sullen  period  of  misgo- 
▼eminent  and  disaffection  which  continued  until  the  convocation 
of  that  most  memorable  assembly.  In  the  household  of  the 
monarch,  two  parties  disputed  with  each  other  the  enjoyment  of 
absolute  power,  which  both  were  alike  endeavouring  to  exercise 
over  the  nation.  The  one  was  composed  of  such  courtiers  merelv 
as  were  inclined  to  direct  the  influence  possessed  over  an  uxon- 
ons  husband  by  a  treacherous  and  intriguing  consort  into  the 
channels  most  conducive  to  their  own  separate  interests;  tl;ie 
other,  of  such  as  were  too  enlightened,  too  independent,  or  too 
ambitious,  to  be  willing  to  chain  themselves  to  the  car  of. a 
foreign  and  odious  supremacy.  At  the  head  of  the  latter  were 
Laud  and  Strafford — men,  whose  characters,  differing  in  their 
composition,  yet  agreeing  in  general  tendency,  were  so  strangely 
balanced  between  exalted  virtues  and  criminal  propensities — 
whose  ill-deserved  elevation  was  so  strangely  compensated  by  the 
fate  which  awaited  them — that  their  names  are  to  this  day  as 
much  the  objects  of  idolatry  to  one  class  of  Englishmen  as  of 
execration  to  another.  Their  portraits,  as  exhibited  by  M. 
Guizot,  are  sketched  *  with,  at  least,  an  impartial .  hand ;  even  if 
the  likenesses  be  somewhat  too  vague  and  general  for  a  national 
gallery. 

"  Id  abandoning  his  party  in  order  to  attach  himself  to  his  sovereign, 
Strafford  bad  not  sacrificed  any  determined  principle,  or  surrendered  any 
conscientious  opiDion.  Ambitious  and  impassioned,  he  bad  been  a 
patriot  through  hatred  of  Buckingham,  tbrougb  desire  o(  glory,  through 
eagerness  to  display  the  brilliancy  of  bis  talents,  rather  tban  ffam  a  vir- 
tnmn  and  profound  conviction.  To  act,  to  distinguish  bimself,  to  role, 
sadi  were  his  objects,  or  rather,  such  was  the  instinct  of  bis  nature. 
Engaged  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  he  fiercely  embraced  the  cause  of 
power  as  he  had  once  espoused  that  of  liberty :  but  be  embraced  it  as 
an  able  and  inflexible  minister,  not  as  a  frivolous  and  obsequious  cour- 
tier. With  a  mind  too  enlarged  to  confine  itself  to  domestic  intrigues, 
and  a  pride  too  sensitive  to  bend  to  the  observances  of  a  palace,  be 
applied  bimself  with  passion  to  public  affiiirs,  braving  all  rivalry  and 
crashing  all  resistance,  zealous  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  royal  au* 
tbority,  now  identified  with  his  own,  but  not  less  active  in  restoring 
order,  in  repressing  abuse,  in  putting  down  all  private  interests  which 
he  judged  illegal,  in  promoting  all  public  good  where  he  bad  no  reason 
to  dread  its  advancement*  He  was  a  proud  and  violent  despot  $  but  all 
love  of  bis  country,  all  wishes  for  its  glory  and  prosperity,  were  not 
cxtinci  in  his  breast,  and  he  fuUy  understood  the  conditions  and  the 
means  by  which  absolute  power  is  most  easily  purchased.  An  arbitrary 
bat  consistent  and  laborious  administration,  disdaining  the  rights  of  the 
people,  but  employed  in  promoting  their  advantage,  free  from  colnmon 
abuses  and  unmeaning  irregularities,  subjecting  alike  to  its  will  the  high 
and  low,  the  court  and  the  nation^r  jsuch  was  the  object  of  his  wishes, 
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0^  purpose  of  bis  condnct,  the  end  to  which  ^e  kboared  to  direct  ihe 
govemmeat  pf  his  sovereigD. 

^'  His  friend^  the  Arphbishop  Laad«  influenced  by  less  worldly  pw- 
sipiMt  and  inflamed  by  a  more  disinterested  ardour,  carried  into  the 
council  the  same  disposition  and  the  same  designs.  Austere  and  simple 
in  private  life^  power,  whether  obeyed  by  him  as  a  servant,  or  exercised 
as  a  ruler,  inspired  him  with  a  fanatical  devotion.  To  proscribe  and  to 
punish  were,  in  his  eyes,  to  establish  order:  and  to  establish  order  was 
to  maintain  justice.  His  mind  was  possessed  of  indefatigable  activity: 
but  narrow,  harsh,  and  intolerant.  Equally  incapable  of  serving  die 
interests  or  of  respecting  the  rights  of  individuals,  he  waged  a  bliM 
and  indiscriminate  wmfaie  alike  against  liberties  and  abuses,  armed 
against  the  latter  with  incorraptible  honesty,  against  the  former  with 
uhdistiiiguishing  aoiixiQsity :  overbearing  in  his  dealings  with  courtiers 
BO  less  than  wiSi  citizens :  seeking  friendship  with  none,  foreseeing  re- 
sistance from  none,  enduring  opposition  from  none;  persuaded  that 
power  in  virtuous  bands  is  the  instrument  of  all  good,  and  ever  the  dupe 
of  some  strong  conception,  which  exercised  over  him  the  empire  at  once 
of  a  passion  and  of  a  duty." 

The  innmnerable  vexations  and  acts  of  injustiee  committed  by 
the  government  thus  constituted  are  painted  widi  truth  and  liveli* 
ness.  The  moral  effects  of  such  a  tyranny  are  incomparably 
worse  than  the  transient  evils  produced  by  the  domination  of  a 
successful  party :  perhaps  even  of  a  fortunate  usurper.  When 
the  ingenuity  of  lawyers  was  strained  in  the  criminal  exercise  of 
hunting  amon|^  the  rubbish  of  centuries  for  precedents  of  extor- 
tion ami  imprisonment — (so  true  is  it  that  the  nefarious  subtlety 
witb  which  ^traflPord  reproached  his  accusers,  was  an  art  taught 
them  by  those  against  whom  it  was  employed,  and  that  Pym  and 
Hollis  merely  extended  to  the  lives  of  men  the  maxims  winch 
Finch  and  Berkeley  had  sanctioned  against  their  fi^edom  and 
property) — when  the  churchman  was  taught  to  consider  himself 
as  one  of  a  separate  and  privileged  caste,  appointed  by  divine  au- 
thority to  subdue  the  stubbornness  of  a  stifl^necked  and  rebellious 
generation— when  the  spirit  of  the  merchant  and  the  proprietor 
was  cowed  into  submission  by  the  fear  of  unmerciful  fines,  in- 
flicted with  the  double  purpose  of  chastising  the  offender  and 
replenishing  the  exchequer,  which  constitutional  means  had 
ceased  to  fill — no  part  of  the  social  body  was  left  to  exert  itself  in 
healthy  and  virtuous  action:  while  the  worst  excesses  of  revolu- 
tionary periods,  among  ourselves,  have  always  called  into  excite- 
ment the  most  generous  as  well  as  the  meanest  principles  of  our 
character.    ' 

M.  G^izot  has  abstained,  we  think  wisely,  from  discussing  at 
Ien|;th  the  causes  and  progress  of  the  great  theological  quarrel 
which  added  so  largely  to  the  bitterness  of  political  hostility  in 
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liiose  days.  At  the  same  time  he  has  not  fallen  into  the  common 
error  of  underrating  the  influence  of  religious  enthusiasm,  and 
attributing  its  effects  to  other  causes,  whoUv  inadequate  to  ac- 
count for  them.  In  this  respect  he  has  the  advantage  of  many 
late  writers,  who  have  endeavoured,  from  a  spirit  of  system,  or 
from  the  want  of  co.rresj>onding  sympathy  in  our  times  with 
the  lieated  imaginations  of  our  forefathers*  to  soften  down  and 
explain  away  the  most  promineot  features  of  that  wild  fiinaticbiA 
which  animated  the  partisans  of ''  the  cause"  in  1640.  Hume> 
whose  religious  scepticisni,  no  less  than  his  cold  and  sarcastic 
temperament,  made  him  delight  to  dwell  on  the  absurdities  of 
believers,  and  whose  singular  partiality  on  the  side  of  power  in- 
doced  him  to  put  out  of  view,  as  far  as  possible,  so  much  of  the 
national  discontent  as  was  really  produced  by  oppression,  has 
given,  in  this  respect,  a  truer  view  of  the  character  of  the  Puritan 
than  most  of  his  successors — of  the  downright  sectarian  sentiment 
which  urged  him  to  contend  against  the  Churches  doctrine  and 
discipline — to  believe  that  the  Reformation  was  not  half  accom- 
plished— to  rely  whdly  and  splely  on  his  own  interpretation  of  the 
written  word  of  God,  in  opposition  to  its  human  expositors,  and 
to  the  authority  which  they  claimed  for  the  decisions  acquiesced 
in  by  the  great  body  of  the  faithful.  But  the  same  prepossessions 
have  led'  Hume  in  great  measure  into  the  still  grosser  error  of 
considering  the  quarrel  as  lying  between  strictness  and  laxity  of 
belief — between  exaggerated  religious  feelings  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  sort  of  political  adherence  to  an  established  creed  on  the 
other.  On  such  misrepresentations  it  is  unnecessary  to  remark. 
It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  Anglican  Church — as  of  every  esta- 
bHsfaed  church  engaged  in  a  similar  contest-^that,  connected  as 
it  mu9t'  be  in  a  subordinate  capacity  with  the  worldly  interests 
of  court  and  sovereign — it  was  obliged  to  number  among  its  de- 
fenders all  the  profligate,  the  selfish,  the  unprincipled  hangers-on 
of  gm-ernment,  and  to  extend  its  soiled  mantle  to  cover  the  impu« 
rities  which  it  dared  not  even  pretend  to  repress.  The  innovatmg 
party,  on  the  contrary,  unconnected  with  any  political  superior, 
18  enabled  to  make  not  only  conformity,  but  zealous  adhesion, 
necessary  qualifications  in  those  whom  it  admits  into  its  ranks: 
and  they  v^ho  join  the  cause  of  revolt  on  very  different  grounds, 
are  forced;  for  a  time  at  least,  to  conceal  their  lukewarmness  un- 
der an  assumed  enthusiasm. 

But  under  the  two  great  denominations  which  at  this  period 
divided  the  nation,  the  germs  of  all  those  sects  and  divisions,' in 
matters  both  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  which. so  strangely  burst 
forth  a  few  years  afterwards,  to.  the  consternation  of  the  truly  reli- 
gioQS,  to  the  malicious  triumph  of  the  Papist,  and  to  the  sup- 
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pressed  exultation  of  the  infidel,  were  already  in  concealed  actir 
vity.  Defendants  and  opponents  of  the  established  system  were 
fluctuating  and  divided  in  sentiment. 

**  Among  the  partisans  of  episcopacy,  some,  in  number  few,  bat  ani- 
mated by  the  energy  of  faith  or  the  obstinacy  of  personal  interest,  main- 
tained its  pretensions  to  divine  right :  some,  who  regarded  it  as  a  mere 
human  institution,  deemed  it  an  essential  adjunct  of  monarchy,  and 
believed  the  throne  compromised,  if  the  power  of  the  bishops  were  suc- 
cessfolly  attacked :  others,  and  these  formed  a  numerous  party,  would 
have  been  willing  to  exclude  the  bishops  from  public  affairs,  if  they 
could  be  maintained  at  the  head  of  the  church,  as  tradition,  law,  and 
state  convenience  appeared  to  them  to  demand.  In  the  opposite  party, 
some  were  habitually  attached  to  episcopacy,  although  little  favouring  it 
in  their  opinions :  in  the  view  of  many,  and  those  the  most  enlightened, 
no  ecclesiastical  constitution  possessed  divine  right  or  absolute  legiti- 
macy :  and  the  interest  of  public  freedom  ought  finally  to  decide  on  the 
support  or  abandonment  of  episcopal  government." 

Over  friends  and  enemies  thus  divided,  the  Presbyterian  body, 
firmly  attached  to  its  ministers,  commanding  a  powerful  mass  of 
talent  and  industry,  bound  together  by  covenants  and  strengthened 
by  unity  of  doctrme,  obtained  an  easy  though  temporary  supre- 
macy— a  supremacy  destined  to  yield  in  its  turn  to  that  spirit  of 
individual  inquiry,  that  schismatic  tendency  through  which  it  had 
been  first  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  established  religion.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  forced  compression  of  thought  which  had  re* 
suited  from  the  tyranny  of  Laud  and  his  colleagues  had  engeu- 
dered  a  paroxysm,  which  rendered  the  nation  incapable  for  a 
while  of  right  reasoning.  Besides  this,  we  must  remember  that 
the  crisis  in  which  it  was  placed  at  the  opening  of  the  Long  Pai^ 
liament,  was  one  such  as  the  world  had  never  before  witnessed. 
Long  and  unmitigated  oppression  had  made  all  desirous  of  a 
change,  to  be  purchased  at  any  price,  and  which  had  long  ap- 
peared utterly  unattainable.  There  was  one  only  legitimate 
power  which  had  not  been  forced  to  bow  before  the  prevailing 
system :  and  which,  though  it  had  been  neglected,  spurned,  and 
treated  with  insult  and  derision,  acquired  only  the  more  value  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people.  Called  again  into  activity  by  circum- 
stances which  none  could  have  foreseen,  by  the  voice  of  the  very 
tyrants  who  had  annulled  it,  it  had  crumbled  with  a  single  touch 
the  whole  edifice  which  the  force  and  cunning  of  its  adversaries 
had  raised  in  its  absence. 

"The  House -of  Commons  i-epresented,  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation, 
the  nobility  as  wdl  as  the  people,  the  ancient  coalition  of  barons  as 
well  as  the  entire  English  community.  It  alone  had  formerly  defended 
public  liberty :   it  alone  could  reconquer  it :   it  was  of  the  Commons 
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oiily  that  men  thonght  when  they  named  the  Parliament :  and  the  led- 
timacy  as  vrdl  as  the  necessity  of  their  absolute  power  was  gradually 
received  as  a  fundamental  principle.  Abuses  of  centuries  had  fallen 
before  them  as  easily  as  the  latest  of  court  inventions  :  they  possessed 
the  entire  and  implicit  confidence  of  their  constituents  :  what  was  there 
then  to  prevent  them  from  perfecting  the  glorious  task,  and  re-constitut- 
ing at^  once  the  whole  body  of  society  ?  Few^  indeed^  carried  their 
aspirations  into  so  extravagant  a  field  of  speculation:  but  each  saw 
some  defect  and  mischief  in  some  portion  of  the  constitution  of  his  an- 
ceston  :  there  was  no  portion^  however  venerable  in  itselfj  that  had  not 
been  rendered  odious  by  some  gross  perversion  of  its  object  -,  and  while 
each  pressed  for  the  adoption  of  his  separate  scheme  of  reform,  the  at- 
tachment of  the  multitude  to  the  whole  system  was  gradually  weakened 
and  relaxed^  until  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  whether  any  fixed 
notions  of  government  were  left  in  the  minds  of  the  majority,  except  a 
bliud  confidence  in  those  to  whom  the  work  of  reformation  was  en- 
trusted/' 

We  have  now  followed  M.  Guizot  to  that  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  point  in  our  histor}' — the  character  and  early  acts  of 
the  Long  Parliament.     Perhaps,  in  treating  of  this  arduous  sub- 
ject, he  has  adopted  a  little  too  much  of  the  style  and  feelings  of 
a  political,  instead  of  a  philosophic,  historian :  a  tone  which  his 
authorities,  and  especially  Clarendon,  might  very  naturally  lead 
him  into ;  he  has  attributed  too  much  to  the  measures  of  a  few 
party  tacticians  within  the  House,  and  too  little  to  the  general 
sentiments  and  passions  which  actuated  men  as  well  out  of  Par- 
liament as  in  It.   It  is  In  this  light  that  he  views  two  of  the  boldest 
and  most  deliberate  acts  of  the  innovators, — the  imposition  of  the 
covenant  by  the  Commons,  and  the  act  which  rendered  the  Par- 
liament indissoluble  except  by  its  own  consent, — when  be  consi- 
ders them  as  mere  temporary  expedients  for  the  acquisition  of 
power — "  des  mesures  savamment  combin6es."    His  account  of 
the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Strafford  is  extremely  brief,  but 
written  with  singular  impartiality.      No  defence  is  attempted, 
either  of  the  tyrannical  and  vindictive  sufferer,  or  of  his  sanguinary 
pursuers.    Let  him  who  doubts  the  general  criminality  of  Straf- 
ford, read  his  openly  avowed  sentiments  in  his  own  correspond- 
ence;   his  repeated  recommendations  of  "  more  severity*'  to  a 
government  already  glutted  with  fines  and  tortures;   the  tone, 
not  by  any  means  of  contemptuous  superiority,  but  of  malignant 
insult,  with  which  be  speaks  of  his  former  associates  in  the  cause 
which  he  had  deserted.     But  the  very  openness  and  hardihood  of 
the  offender  removes  all  idea  of  treason,  except  such  as  might  be 
accomplished  by  main  force :  and  we  need  not  remind  our  readers 
of  the  fatal  failure  of  the  prosecutors  in  establishing  that  point — 
the  only  one  on  which  their  case  rested.     The  author  of  the  Con^ 
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stUntional  HUtory,  n? hose  temper  and  moderation  tender  ^  snob 
judgments,  when  pronounced  bj  him,  of  pecuKar  Talue,  does 
indeed  appear  to  assent,  although  hesitatingly,  to  the  constructive 
accusations  preferred  by  the  advocates  of  the  Commons.  But,  in 
answer  to  this  admission,  we  adopt  the  forcible  expressions  of 
Digby.  Political  inconsistency  may  detract  from  the  value  of  his 
evidence,  but  cannot  affect  the  strength  of  his  reasoning. 

*'  Truly  I  am  still  the  same  in  my  opinions  and  affections  as  to  the 
Earl  of  Strafford.  I  confidently  believe  him  the  most  dangerous  minister, 
the  most  insupportable  to  free  subjects,  that  can  be  charactered  ...  I  do 
not  say  but  the  rest  may  represent  him  as  a  man  worthy  to  die,  perhaps 
worthier  than  many  a  traitor :  I  do  not  say  but  they  may  justly  direct  us 
to  enact,  that  such  practices  shall  be  treason  for  the  future :  but  God 
keep  me  from  giving  judgment  of  death  upon  any  man,  and  of  ruin  upon 
his  mnocent  posterity,  upon  a  law  made  ex-post- facto.** 

Nor  does  there  appear  to  us  in  the  whole  business,  in  its  first 
conception,  or  in  any  part  of  its  subsequent  management,  and 
dtill  less  in  its  results,  anything  to  warrant  the  opinion  entertained 
by  some  writers,  that  the  prosecution  of  Strafford  was  a  high  stroke 
of  policy ;  although  there  be  much  which  denotes  it  to  have  been 
the  result  of  blind,  uncalculating,  determined  hatred.  Strafford 
was  the  mortal  enemy,  not  of  "  the  cause"  alone,  but  of  its 
strongest  supporters.  He  was  the  grand  apostate,  who  had  done 
more  mischief  than  any  man  in  England  to  English  liberty:  first, 
in  deserting  its  banners  at  that  very  crisis  when,  had  it  been  firmly 
supported,  its  triumph  was  inevitable :  then  in  the  uniform  tenor 
of  his  conduct  and  counsels  when  in  power:  and,  lastly,  in  lend- 
ing his  unhesitating  support  to  the  side  of  tyranny,  when  deserted 
by  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  From  the  moment  when  Pym,  in 
bidding  him  the  bitter  adieu  of  a  deceived  and  deserted  partisan^ 
summoned  him  to  another  meeting  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  edge 
of  the  visionary  axe  (to  advert  to  the  singularly  prophetic  tone  of 
his  correspondence)  was  never  absent  from  his  slumbers,  nor  the 
delights  of  anticipated  revenge  from  those  of  his  future  accuser. 

We  have  no  space  to  follow  M.  Guizot  through  the  causes  of 
events  which  led  immediately  to  the  rupture  between  the  parties : 
or  through  his  long  and  detailed  narrative  of  the  events  of  the 
civil  war.  But  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
tracting the  following  eloquent  description  of  the  fermentation 
of  the  public  mind  which  followed  the  departure  of  the  king  from 
London,  and  the  character  and  effects  of  that  paper  war  in  which 
both  sides  endeavoured  to  vindicate  themselves  from  the  reproach 
of  having  recourse  to  arms,  even  while  the  partisans  of  each  had 
their  hands  upon  the  hilts  of  their  swords. 
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'*  Tbtt^  hefSUi,  between  the  ptfHfttnent  and  tlie  so?eitign,  a  itnigifle 
of  which  Borope  had  as  yet  giveirno example :  a  bright  and  glorious 
evideace  of  that  great  revolution  which  waa  then  at  its  commencement^ 
and  is  still  in  a  course  cif  accomplishment  throughout  society.    Nego- 
eiatioiis  continued,  although  neither  party  hoped  anything  fi^mi  them^ 
or  even  had  the  ihitentioli  of  carrying  them  into  execution.    They  no 
longer  addressed  each  other  in  their  declarations  and  messages :  both 
directed  their  complunts  to  tiie  wbole  nation,  to  public  opinion,  that 
BOird  power,  from  which  both  seemed  to  expect  strength  and  success. 
The  origin  of  royal  power  and  its  extent,  the  privileges  of  the  two 
Houses,  the  limits  of  the  duty  and  allegiance  of  subjects,  the  militia,  the 
various  petitions,  the  right  of  disposing  of  places,  became  the  subjects  of 
an  oflicial  controversy,  in  which  the  genend  principles  of  social  order, 
the  natore  of  government,  the  original  rights  of  man,  the  history,  laws, 
and  customs  of  Enghind,  were  alternately  cited,  explained  and  criticised. 
Between  the  debates  oi  the  Houses,  and  the  meeting  in  the  fidd,  science 
and  argument  might  be  said  to  interpose  themselves  during  the  space  of 
several  months,  to  suspend  the  course  of  events,  and  to  exert  all  thefr 
eibrts  in  order  to  secure  the  ftee  adhesion  of  the  people,  by  impressing 
on  the  one  canse  or  the  other  the  character  ot  legitimacy.    At.  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  England  had  neither  believed  that  she  was 
aiming  at  revolution,  nor  intended  to  do  so ;  the  dissenters  alone  en- 
deavoured to  bring  it  about  in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  a  return  to  legal 
order,  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  country^  the 
reform  of  immediate  and  pressing  abuses, — such  were  the  only  objects 
which  the  nation  desired  or  imagined.    Even  the  chiefs,  although  bolder 
and  more  enlightened,  formed  scarcely  more  extensive  projects;  the 
energy  of  their  will  surpassed  the  ambition  of  their  thoughts ;  and  they 
advanced  farther  from  day  to  day  without  object  or  system,  by  the  mere 
developement  oi  their  situation,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  their 
own  secority.    At  the  moment  when  the  sword  was  drawn,  all  were . 
seized  with  astonishro^t  and  emotion  $  not  from  want  of  resolution^ 
not  that  civil  war  in  general  bad,  in  the  eyes  of  the  parliament  or  even 
of  the  people,  any  strange  or  criminal  appearance;  they  read  it  in  their 
charter  ana  their  history ;  more  than  once  they  had  braved  their  masters, 
had  taken  or  given  away  the  crown ;  while  the  length  of  time  which' 
bad  elapsed  since  these  commotions  had  obliterated  the  memory  of  the 
miseries  which  they  had  caused,  and  Itft  them  but  as  glorious  examples 
of  energy  and  power.     But  as  yet,  resistance  had  always  been  declared 
in  the  name  of  the  law,  of  rights  certain  and  avowed  $  to  conquer 
liberty  was  to  defend  an  inheritance ;  the  simple  words  of  law  and  legal 
Older  commanded  that  popular  and  spontaneous  respect  which  represses 
all  discnssioD,  and  sanctions  the  boldest  enterprises.    Now  each  party 
accused  the  other  of  iUegality  and  innovation  $  and  each  with  justice, 
sinoe  the  one  had  violated  the  ancient  rights  of  the  country,  the  other 
was  claiming,  by  virtue  of  principles  yet  unacknowledged,  franchises 
and  powers  before  unknown.    Each  felt  the  necessity  of  covering  its 
acts  and  pretensions  with  the  mantle  of  the  constitution ;  each  nnder^ 
took  to  justify  itself^  not  only  according  to  reason  but  according  to  hiw. 
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FoUqwing  its  cfaiefo,  the  whAe  natioii  rushed  eagerly  Into  tlie  ansoa  of 
dispute,  agitated  still  more  than  Us  leaders  by  sentiments  which  ap« 
peared  incompatible,  and  yet  were  alike  sincere.  Scarcely  deliveiM 
from  an  oppression  which  its  ancient  laws  had  condemned  but  were 
unable  to  resist,  it  sought  eagerly  for  more  efficacious  guarantees ;  but 
its  hopes  were  still  attached  to  those  very  lawSj  the  impotence  of  whidi 

had  been  already  proved Hence  a  singular  mixture  of  boldness 

and  timidity,  of  sincerity  and  hypocrisy,  in  the  publications  of  every  de* 
scriptioo,  official  and  independent,  with  which  England  was  then  inuD- 
dated.  The  heat  and  violence  of  spirit  was  unbounded,  the  excitement 
universal,  unrestrained,  unparalleled.  In  London,  at  York,  in  all  the 
great  cities  of  the  kingdom,  pamphlets,  journals  periodical  and  icregulary 
were  multiplied  and  propagated  in  all  directions ;  questions  political, 
historical,  and  religious,  the  news  of  the  day,  sermons,  debates,  assem* 
blies,  invectives,  everything  was  related  and  examined  in  their  pages ;. 
voluntary  agents  distributed  them  in  the  country ;  at  the  assiaces  and  on 
market-dap,  even  before  the  doors  of  the  churches,  the  crowd  assembled 
to  purchase  and  read  them  j  and,  in  this  explosion  of  ideas,  in  the  midst 
of  this  novel  appeal  to  public  opinion,  while  both  in  writings  and  acti<Mis. 
the  principle  ot  national  sovereignty'  was  struggling  in  reality  with  the 
divine  right  of  monarchs  j  statutes,  jurisprudence,  custom,  and  tradition, 
were  continually  invoked  as  the  sole  legitimate  arbitrators ;  and  the* 
revolution  was  imiversal^  even  while  none  dared  as  yet  to  acknowledge 
its  existence. 

'Mn  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  the  moral  position  of  the  Parlia* 
ment  was  a  false  position  j  for  it  was  by  and  for  that  body  that  the^ 
revolution  accomplished  itself.  Constrained,  therefore,  to  promote  and 
disavow  it  at  once,  its  actions  and  language  were  in  perpetual  opposition,- 
and  it  wavered  with  difficulty  between  boldness  and  cunning,  between 
violence  and  hypocrisy.'' 

We  shall  make  no  a|>ology  for  adding  to  this  long  extract  the 
following  sketch  of  the  state  of  parties  at  the  close  of  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  and  of  the  division  which  at  that  period  began  to 
make  itself  manifest  among  those  who  had  until  then,  at  least  in 
appearance,  combated  side  by  side  for  the  same  end  against  the 
common  oppressor.  Until  that  time  the  ruling  party,  content 
with  a  reformation  in  government,  had  sought  for  a  revolution  in 
religion  only. 

"  At  the  end  of  1643,  the  political,  or  at  least  the  legal,  reformation 
was  consummated ;  the  abuses  against  which  it  was  levelled  no  longer 
existed ;  its  supporters  had  enacted  all  the  laws  which  were  deemed  ne- 
cessary, and  modi6ed  institutions  as  well  as  the  extent  of  their  knowledge 
permitted  ;  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  work,  as  far  as  the  defenders  of 
the  ancient  rights  of  the  people  and  the  presbyterian  sectaries  were  able 
and  willing  to  co-operate  for  its  accomplishment.  But  the  religious 
revolution  was  scarcely  begun  -,  and  the  civil  reform,  unstable  and  iU- 
,  secured,  threatened  to  assume  the  character  of  a  revolution.  The  mo- 
ment, therefore,  was  at  hand  when  the  internal  defects  of  the  party 
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bhbflvfft  iiredottiiiaDij  llie  iBcoberenoe  of  its  compwiticfti,  tbe;iiicoii^ 
untffacf  ci  its  views  and  priiiicipleSy  must  infallibly  (fevdope  the mselvw! 
Sfery  day  it  was  oompelled  to  march  in  contraiy  directions,  to  eacert 
itself  in  contradictory  fsfibrts.  What  it  solicited  in  the  charch,  it  rejected 
io  the  state.  Continually  changing  its  position  and  its  language,  it  was 
foroed  to  invoke  alternately  the  principles  and  passions  of  democracy 
sgainst  the  bishops,  the  maxims  and  interests  of  a  monarchy  or  an 
siistociBcy  against  the  rising  republicans.  It  was  a  singular  spectacle  to 
see  the  same  men  overthrow  with  one  band  and  uphold  with  the  other  ^ 
one  day  preaching  np  innovation,  the  next  day  arraying  themselves 
agaiost  the  innovators  $  at  once  rash  and  timid,  despotic  and  rebellious ; 
peisecoliBg  the  episcopalians  ia  the  name  of  liberty,  the  independents  in 
the  name  of  power ;  •  claiming  for  themselves  the  privileges  of  insurrec- 
tion and  tyranny^  while  they  declflimed  every  day  against  tyranny  and 
insurrection 

"  For  three  years,  moreover,  the  party  had  been  supreme  j  whether  it 
had  or  had  not  accomplished  its  designs  in  church  and  state,  it  was  by 
its  authority  and  under  its  name  that  public  afiairs  had  been  conducted 
during  that  space  of  time.  On  this  ground  alone,  many  began  to  feel 
weaiy  of  its  power ;  they  accused  it  of  so  many  evils  endured,  so  many 
lippes  disappointed;  they  considered  it  no  less  intolerant  than  the 
bishops,  no  less  arbitrary  than  the  lung;  its  contradictions  and  weak- 
nesses were  commented  upon  with  bitterness  \  and  even  those  who  were 
least  influenced  by  factious  or  interested  views,  were  led  by  the  progress 
of  events  and  the  developement  of  political  knowledge  to  long  in  secret 
after  new  principles  and  new  rulers 

"  The  doctrine  of  freedom  of  conscience,  proclaimed  by  a  few  obscure 
schismatics,  surrounded  by  the  enthusiastic  supporters  of  particular  sects, 
was  treated  on  its  first  appearance  as  criminal  or  insane.  Even  its 
supporters  seemed  to  maintain  it  without  comprehending  it,  and  less 
mm  reason  than  necessity.  It  was  proscribed  alike  by  episcopalians  a^d 
piesbyterians,  preachers  and  magistrates ;  the  question,  bow  and  by  whom, 
the  church  of  Christ  should  be  governed,  continued  to  be  almost  the  only 
subject  of  debate  3  the  choice  was  supposed  to  lie  between  papal  mo-, 
narchy,  episcopal  aristocracy,  and  the  democracy  of  the  prespyterian 
clergy ;  whether  such  governments,  under  any  form  or  name,  were  legi- 
timate in  principle,  was  neither  doubted  nor  examined. 

*'  Nevertheless  all  things  were  agitated  by  a  mighty  convulsion,  even 
those  which  seemed  least  affected  by  its  influence  j  every  day  produced' 
some  new  trial  which  no  system  could  avoid,  some  new  debate  which  no 

ruling  party  could  restrain At  the  same  time  practical  liberty,  in 

matters  both  of  faith  and  worship,  was  neaiiy  absolute  ;  no  jurisdiction, 
no  coercive  authority  had  as  yet  replaced  that  of  the  bishops  \  and  the 
Parliament,  occupied  with  the  conquest  of  its  enemies,. was  little  ansionsr 
about  attending  to  the  pbus  extravagances  of  its  partisans.  Presbyterian 
zeal  sometimes  extorted  menacing  declarations  against  new  sectaries 
from  the  two  houses  ^  sometimes,  when  the  fears  or  the  aversions  of  the 
political  reformers  coincided  with  those  of  their  devout  colleagues,  they* 
took  in  concert  rigorous  measures  against  their  adversaries.     An  ordi- 
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BttQee  (th^  06  JuiiQ  11/  )64al,)  destkrad,  afcodviiB^  totht  pttamUb,  to 
repress  tiie  calaranie^  and>  licentkHisness  wbicb  had  been  directed  for 
^me  time  aeaiast  religion  and  tbe  government^  abolished  the  liberty  ef 
Ihe  pre^s^  which  until  then  had  been  tolerated,  and  stubmitted  all  pnbli- 
cations  to  previous  revision.  But  no  party  can  sucdessfuUy  employ  its 
influence  to  check  those  who  have  overtaken  it  in  the  same  career  in 
which  it  is  itself  engaged.  After  a  few  weeks,  the  royalists  and  episco- 
palians alone  bore  the  bnrden  of  these  restrictions ;  the  new  sects  avoided 
lirem  or  braved  them^  and  sptnng  up  daily  more  numerous,  more  discor- 
dant in  belief,  mdre  ardent  in  sentiment,  independents,  Brownists,  ana- 
baptists, anti-pssdobaptists,  quakers,  antinomians,  fiflh<-QK>narchy  men* 
Under  the  Very  shadow  of  the  presbyterian  domination,  the  revolatioa 
excited  at  once  the  enthusiast^  the  philosopher^  and  the  libertine  to  attack 
Its  supremacy." 

From  the  extracts  which  we  have  already  given,  the  reader  will 
be  enabled  to  judge,  in  some  measure,  of  the  general  character  of 
M.  Guizot's  historical  style;  although  we  must  own  that  the 
mixture  of  the  antique  pihraseology  of  the  times  which  he  de* 
scribes  with  the  dietaphorical  neologisnia  of  the  modem  school 
of  history — an  unnatural  conjunction,  in  which  M.  Guizot,  in 
.  common  with  most  of  his  brethren,  appears  to  us  occasionatly  to 
delight, — ^retiders  ihe  task  of  translation  by  no  means  an  easy  one. 
This  reproach,  however,  if  it  be  one,  attaches  not  to  the  narrative 
parts  01  the  history  before  us ;  and  it  is  in  this  branch  of  compo- 
sition that  our  author,  in  our  opinion^  particularly  excels.  Ue 
has  not  indulged  to  any  great  extent  in  the  portraiture  of  indivi- 
dual character,  the  discussion  of  motives,  or  the  investigation  of 
moral  and  political  questions;  events  succeed  each  other  in  his 
pa^es  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred,  and  his  relation  of  the 
series  of  political  phenomena  is  seldom  interrupted  by  analytical 
inquiry  into  their  causes*  He  has  also  inserted  in  several  places 
scenes  and  conferences  extracted,  almost  verbatim,  from  content* 
porary  authorities ;  a  practice  which  has  undoubtedly  the  efiect 
of  giving  dramatic  interest  to  the  dry  labours  of  the  compiler,  but 
which  may  occasionally  lead  him  into  adopting  the  perverted  views 
of  party  writers.  Thus  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  tne  words  of  the 
interview  between  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  and  the 
King,  after  the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  were  precisely  such  as 
M.  Guizot  cites  (vol.  ii.  p»  80 — 85.)  on  the  authority  of  two  of 
those  very  Commissioners,  The  language  which  they  attribute  to 
Charles  I.  bears,  no  doubt,  strong  marks  of  his  peculiar  character 
and  mode  of  expression ;  but  it  may  have  been,  periiaps  uncon«* 
sciously,  misrepresented  by  the  tempers  and  affections  of  those 
who  have  preserved  it;  and  therefore,  however  valuable  as  an 
illustration,  it  would  hardly  seem  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  text  of 
an  historian  of  the  present  day. 
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The  GA!,7^  aM  aih  bo6hs  of  the  pment  toIuims  ocMtahi  tW 
ttwtbM  and  glckmy  period  whkh  eiapsed  between*  (he  haJtiie  of 
Naseby  and  the  exeeution  of  Cherles  the  First  Here,*  if  we  were 
indiiied  to  take  up  the  cause  of  those  who  contend  in  favonr  of 
the  discnrsive  aud  phiioiK>phic  styte  in  historical  compoaitioa-«> 
ndio  prefer,  if  we  nuty  adopt  the  phraseology  of  another  literary 
dispnie,  the  romantic  to  the  classic  schools — we  might  complain 
Aat  a  mere  detail  of  occurrences  has  been  presented,,  in  a  portion 
of  oiir«nMBla  where  the  f>a8ak)n8»  principles,  and  characters  of  ia» 
dividnals  aad  partiea  fonn  bfjf  far  Uie  inost  interesting  and  important 
topic.  If,  however,  the  neader  will  consent  to  waive  this  object 
tion^  he  wilii  find  in  the  narrative  of  M.  Gruizot  a  spirited  and 
faithfid  delineation  of  events.  The  account  of  the  last  awful 
scene  o£  the  tragedy,  forms,  in  oar  opinion^  the  best  specimen  of 
our  author's  mamer»  and  may  well  bear  comparison  with  the 
most  successful  efforts  of  those  who  have  preceded*  him  in  this 
part  of  history ;  especially  as  the  popular  narrative  of  Hume  is 
fmmded  upon  authorities  now  universally  recognised  as  of  little 
valu&  M.  Gttizot  has  subjoinedt  in  bis  appendix,,  the  despi^hes 
of  the  envoys  of  the  States-General  relating  to  this  extraordinary 
tiial.  They  are  curious,  as  affording  additional  evidence  of  the 
utter  inefficiency  of  all  external  threats  or  persuasion  to  break  the 
determined  n^o^ution'Of  the  regicide  party;  and  of  the  helpless 
sstoniriunent  with  which  the  ministers  of  foreign  courts  were  com-» 
peiled  to  look  on  proceedings  which  appeared  to  them  to  portend 
the  dissolution  of  civil  society — the  estaUishmeiit  of  a  nation  of 
fierce  and  proscribed  outcasts  among  the  legitimate  commonities 
of  Europe.  But  they  do  not  appear  to  add  any  material  iacts  to 
our  formes  stock  of  knowledge.  The  rest  of  the  appendix  con- 
sists of  a  few  extracts'  from  the  state-papers,  of  the  period ;  and  a 
translatioD,  from  the  grave  pen  of  our  historian,  of  the  well*knovm 
parody  on  the^^  March  of  David  Ledey."  Wefear- that  such,  of 
our  author's  readers  as  are  not  acquainted  with  the  .original  lan«< 
gnage  will  imbibe  but  litde  of  the  spirit  of  this  profane  effiusioii 
of  the  cavatior  muse  from  his-  literal  version  of  its  exlravagances ; 
nor  has  he  executed  his  tesk.with  entiiB  fidelity  i/^^'  Glory. that 
lower  you  can't  be  debased,",  is  not  .very  satisfactorily  rendered 
by  **  rien  ne  saurait  souiUer  la  gloire  qui  vous  attend." 

We  need  not  add^.  aCten  the  long-  extracts  and*  commente  in 
which  we  have  indulged,  that  we  wait  with,  impatience  for.  the  an- 
nounced Continuation  of  M.  Guizot's  history :  and  that  we  sia<# 
eereiy  wbh  for  his  Itdiours  all  that  popularity  among  his  country- 
men which  among  ourselves  they  are  likely  to  attain,  as  a  work^ 
not  merdy  of  literary  amusement,  but  of  standard  authority.  I« 
his  Preface,  our  author  has  discussed  at  some  length  that  subjeet 
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of.  momentous  importance — the  analogy  which  sobsists  between 
the  past  revolutions  of  England  and  those  which  have  recently 
agitated  his  own  country — of  which,  if  that  analogy  is  to  con- 
tinue diroughout,  the  end  is  not  yet  accomplished.     We  confess 
that  we  are  not  a  little  sceptical  as  to  those  signs  and  tokens  of 
the  latter  times  which  many*  observers  of  the  present  day  affect  to 
descry  in  the  political  horizon.     Jud^ng  from  the  aspect  of 
passing  events^  and  more  especially  from  those  of  the  last  six 
months,  we  confidently  hope  that  France  is  destined  to  procure 
for  herself  those  blessings  which  the  progress  of  society  imperi* 
ously  <iemands — the  extension  of  her  political  freedom,  and  the 
improvem^it  of  her  religious  system, — without  the  intervention  of 
such  a  catastrophe  as  that  which  a  less  advanced  state  of  political 
wisdom  rendered  necessary  among  ourselves.    An  hundired  and 
fifty  years  of  experience  may  well  have  diminished  by  one  the 
number  of  ordeals  through  which  a  nation  must  pass  to  its 
reg^ieration.    But  while  we  admit  the  dramatic  and  philosophic 
similarity  which  exists  between  the  two  revolutions,  we  nrast  de-* 
precate  the  practice  which  obtains  among  French  writers,  of  treat- 
mg  the  former  according  to  the  same  peculiar  theoretical  views 
which  they  apply  to  the  latter.    The  French  Revolution  is  too 
vast  in  its  extent,  too  complicated  both  in  causes  and  effects^-* 
above  all,  too  recent — to  permit  the  historian  to  discuss  it  with 
that  minute  investigation  of  principles  which  is  necessary  to  phi* 
losophic  narrative.     Thus  in  the  pages  of  Thiers,  Mignet,  and 
odier  writers  of  the  same  stamp,  the  passions,  feelings,  characters 
and  motives  of  human  agents  are  all  represented  as  only  subser- 
vient to  the  fulfilment  of  that  inscrutable,  mysterious  course  of 
events,  of  which  the  origin  and  termination  rest  alike  in  obscure 
necessity — the  very  imperious  destiny  of  Greek  tragedy,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  whose  decrees  mortal  will  has  no  part,  and  in 
whose  unalterable  laws  the  distinction  between  moral  guilt  and 
innocence  sinks  into  insignificance.     In  these  authors,  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject  justifies  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated: 
but  the  same  difficulty  does  not  exist  in  the  discussion  of  the 
events  of  our  Revolution:  and  we  are  sorry  that  M.  Guizot  has 
adopted,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  style  which  we  cannot  consider,  in 
itself,  either  necessary  or  philosophical.     But  in  offering  these 
remarks  we  are  well  aware  of  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
exists  on  this  subject,  and  can  only  conclude  by  hoping  that  M. 
Guizot  will  display  in  the  remaining  portion  of  his  work — in  his 
delineation  of  the  iron,  despotism  of  Cromwell,  the  heartless  cor-. 
Tuption  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  last  successful  struggle  against' the 
usurpations  of  his  brother — the  same  moderation,  impartiality, 
and  accuracy  which  are  the  characteristics  of  the  volumes  before  us. 
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Art.  IV. — Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de  1688  en  AngUUrrek 
Par  F.  A.  J.  Mazure,  Inspecteur-Gin^ral  des  £tude8.  3  vols. 
8vo.  Paris.  18S5. 
In  the  year  1756  Hume  published  the  second  vdumeof  his  His* 
tory  of  EnglaBd,  containing  the  period  from  the  death  of  Charles  I. 
to  the  Revdcition.  At  that  time  he  had  access  only  to  such  ma- 
teriais  as  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh 
afforded.  A  selection  from  the  correspondence  of  Davaux,  the 
ambassador  of  France  to  the  States,  had  indeed  lately  been  pub- 
lished, of  which  the  historian  availed  himself;  but  he  was  igno- 
rant of  those  invaluable  stores  of  historical  information  which 
existed  at  Paris,  in  the  archives  of  the  Scotch  College,  and  in 
the  Dep6i  des  Affaires  Etransires.  On  his  subsequent  visit  t6 
that  metropoKs  he  appears  to  have  seen,*  and  to  have  been  de- 
lighted with  some  important  manuscript  memoirs  preserved  in  the 
Scotch  College,  consisting  of  original  papers  in  the  hand-writing 
of  James  II.,  and  of  a  more  formal  narrative,  apparently  drawn 
up  by  some  person  under  the  directions  of  James  or  his  son. 
These  papers  had  also  been  previously  examined  by  Carte  the  his- 
torian, who  made  considerable  extracts  from  them,  which  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Macpherson,  who  himself  visited 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  original  documents.  The 
extracts  were  printed  by  him  in  his  Original  Papers,  and  are  there 
said  to  be  copied  from  the  Memoirs  in  James's  own  hand.  It 
seems  certain;  however,  that  these  extracts  were  made  from  the 
formal  narrative,  and  not  from  the  original  documents.  The  latter, 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,*were  lost,  but  the  narrative 
was  preserved,  and  forms  the  "  Life  of  James  //."  published  by 
the  Rev.  J.  S.  Clarke,  in  pursuance  of  die  desire  of  His  Majesty, 
then  Prince  Regent,  into  whose  possession  the  original  MSS.  had 
come.  Of  the  value  of  this  publication  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak ; 
aU  who  are  versed  in  English  history  know  how  to  appreciate  it; 
Nor  does  this  work  form  the  only  addition  to  the  materials  for  a 
history  of  the  Revolution,  which  has  been  made  since  the  time  of 
Hume.  Sir  John  Dalrymple  vrith  great  industry  collected  in  the 
appendix  to  his  History,  a  large  and  most  important  corre- 
spondence relating  to  the  political  transactions  of  that  period,  and 
amongst  the  rest  gave  many  of  the  letters  of  Barillon,  the  French' 
ambassador  at  St.  James's,  to  his  court.  The  importance  of  the 
latter  induced  Mr.  Fox,  when  engaged  on  his  History  of  the 
Reign  of  James  11.  to  make  a  strenuous  exertion  to  procure  the 
whole  of  that  correspondence.     Accordingly,  on  the  restoration 

*  Set  DogfiI4  Stewart's  life  of  Robertson. 
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of  peace  in  1802,  be  visited  Paris,  and  passed  a  great  part  of  every 
nonking  in  tbe  Dep6t  des  Affaires  Etransj^res^  accompanied  hj  b» 
friends.  Lord  St.  John,  Mr.  Adair  and  Mr.  Trotter,  who  assisted 
bim  in  transcribing  the  original  papers. 

<*  The  carretpondenee  of  BarBlon,'*  says  Lotd  Holland; '« did  not  div- 
appoiat  his  expectations.  He  thought  the  additional  Mbmation  con- 
taioed  in  those  parts  of  it  which  Sir  J.  Dalrymple  had  omitted  Co  extnut^ 
or  to  poblisb^  so  important,  that  he  ppocured  copies  of  them  all.  He  ol>- 
served  to  one  of  bis  correspondents, '  My  studies  at  Paris  have  beco  nse- 
ful  beyond  what  I  can  describe  \  and  his  expression  to  me  was,  *  Ba- 
rilIon*s  letters  were  worth  their  weight  in  gold.'  ** — Preface,  p.  xxxiv. 

The  copies  thus  made  by  Mr*  Fox  are  printed  (so  lar  as  tbe 
period  of  his  history  extends)  at  the  end  of  his  worky  and  from  the 
eipressions  used  by  Lord  Holland,  we  should  have  supposed  tfa^ 
this  fonyicd  a  complete  collection  of  the  correspondence  during 
this  period.  The  researches  of  M.  Mazure  have  shewn  that  diis 
is  not  the  case.* 

At  length  a  native  of  France  has  undertaken  the.  task  of  illitt* 
trating  from  original  sources  the  ^nost  unportant  and  interesting 
period  of  our  national  history.  On  an  examination  pf  tbe  mass  of 
original  documents  which  thie  archives  of  France  contained  relative 
to  this  great  Revolution,  M.  Mazure  discovered  somuph  thutbad 
been  overlooked  by  other  historians,  that  he  resolved  to  give  to  tbe 
world  the  History  now  before  us — a  work  highly  creditable,  to  hia 
industry  and  talents,  and  which  certainly  forms  by  far  the  beat 
narrative  of  those  great  events  which  are  still,  **  \n  our.  flowing 
cups  freshly  remembered."  In  the  composition  of  tbia  historj 
the  author  has  not  only  availed  himself  of  the  correspondence  <if 
Barillon,  but  has  made  much  use  of  the  other  state,  papers  .which 
the  archives  of  Paris  contain  relative  to  the  reign  of  Jfunes  U. 
He  has  also,  of  course,  consulted  *'  The  Life  of  James  M"  of 
which  we  have  given  some  account.  No  previpus  writer,  theKe? 
fore,  has  possessed  materials  so  copious,  so  authentic,  and  ao 
valuable  as  those  which  M.  Mazure  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
command ;  and  it  is  no  slight  commendation  to  say,  th^t  he  baa 
displayed  both  candour  and  judgment  in  the  use  of  these  valuable 
materials. 

•  "  Mr.  Fox  went  somewhat  forther ;  but  he  abandoned  his  researches  lo  copyists, 
Iftr  merelj  iadkated  them  bv  a  pendl  mat^ :  it  was  not  therefore  diAcuk  to  find  what 
be  had  not  even  sospeeted. -«-Pr«/Mt,  p.  ix.  We  bsve  been  at  the  trouble  of  tuakh- 
ing  tbe  omissions  in  Barillon's  correspondence,  as  published  in  the  appendix  to  Mr, 
Fox's  History,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  them  from  Mazure's  references.  There  arc  want- 
ing, 1.  a  letter  giving  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Sedgemore,  (Mawn,  vol.  i.  p.  479.) ; 
a.  two  letters  of  aSd  and  S6th  July,  1685,  giving  an  aoooout  of  Monmouth's  interview 
with  tbe  king,  (Afosure,  vol.  ii.  p.  7 J);  3.  a  letter  of  the  3d  July,  also  relatmg  to  Mon- 
mouth, (16.  p.  10.) ;  4.  a  letter  of  30th  August,  relating  to  the  poUcy  of  James  towards 
the  States,  {lb,  p.  39).    There  are  probably  other  oimtslons. 


Tbfi  greater  part  of  M.  Maisure'9  first  volume  is  d^e voted  4o  th# 
reign  of  Qiarle9 11^ — a;iarrattye  e$^fkUk\\y.nece$8%ry  U>  tho  c^ne«4 
understanding  of  the  subfle^ueot  portioQ  of  hia  history.  But  as 
this  part  of  the  work  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  skietcb,  w^  ahalf 
pass  at  once  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  11^  beii^ 
guided  in  the  ohserv^ons  apd  (extract^  which  we  shall  majbs  ky 
that  which  we  conceive  ]U>  be  the  peculiar  value  of  d^  work  be* 
fore  us,  viz.  the  informatjion  which  M.  Mazure  has  d^ri^edfrom 
his  researches  in^  Hm  important  dojcuments  preserved  in  th^ 
archives  of  Paris  and  St.  Qermain^s. 

When  James  II.  left  the  chamber  of  }fia  dead  brother,  there  witf 
not  in  Christendom  a  more  poi^eiful  prinoe  than  himself.  The 
undisputed  successor  to  a  splendid  and  now  tranquil  throne,  th^ 
sovereign  of  a  people  who  in  wealth  aa  well  as  in  valour  vied  with 
the  first  nations  of  Europe,  he  held  the  balance  in  which  the  great 
powers  of  the  civilized  world  were  weighed  against  each  oth^r. 
Hitherto  his  life  had  been  full  of  vicissitudes,  but  the  diadeo» 
which  at  length  epcircled  his  brows  seemed  also  to  have  crowned 
his  fortunes.  The  murmurs  of  those  who  had  attempted  to  ex- 
clude him  frpip  his  inheritance  were  no  longer  beard;  the  priqci-r 
pies  which  had  led  the  virtue  of  Russell  and  the  bravery  of  ^idpey 
to  the  block  seemed  extinguished,  and  even  the  .enthusiasts  wh^ 
had  made  Oates  their  apostle  did  not  venture  to  express  tbehe 
abhorrence  of  the  royal  papist.  Ui^der  these  auspicious  ^irjpum;^ 
stances  did  James  ascend  his  throne,  the  fbundi^ions  of  lyhich  it 
seemed  almost  impossible- for  him  to'  shake.  Butthe  objects  upoq 
which,  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  his  whole-  ^ffectiomi 
were  fixed,  were  precisely  those  which  were  calculatefl  to  destroy 
him.  He  select^  the  only  two.eourses  which  could  have. led  to 
his  ruin-r— the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  of  atiyK^utf) 
power.  It  is  possible  that  either  of  those  dangerous  projtf  cts,  if 
separately  attempted,  might  have  been  iichieved;  but  the  ujQ(ion  of 
them  was  fatal.  It  ha^  been  the  subject  of  much  grave  argument 
amongst  our  historians,  whether .  bigotry  or  tyranny  was  James's 
prevaiHne  incentiive ;  but  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  inquire, 
whether  it  be  her  form  or  her  fortune  which  attracts  the  lover  to 
his  rich  and  beautiful  mistress.  1  It  is  a  task  of  no  ordinary  diffi^ 
culty  to  analyze  the  motives  by  which  men  are  actuated,  and  the 
only  conclusion  at  which  we  can  arrive  is,  that  James  devoted, 
himself  most  passionately  to  the  attainnvent  of  both  his  favourite 
objects.         ■ 

His  first  care  upon  bis  accession  was  to  secure  the  countenance 
and  assistance  of  Louis  XIV.  The  sovereign  who  revoked  the 
edict  of  Nantes  was  a  fitting  ally  for  him  who  authorized  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  Scottish  Privy  Council,    Two  days  after  the  death  of 
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his  brother,  James-took  Barillon,  the  French  ambassador,  to  his 
closet,  and  explained  to  him  the  whole  of  the  unconstitutional 
scheme  which  he  had  resolved  to  carry  into  efFect.  He  was  to  dis- 
play a  wise  and  magnanimous forgetfulness  of  injuries;  he  was  to 
summon  a  parliament  without  delay;  he  was  to  afiect  a  respect 
for  the  laws :  but  the  real  object  of  all  these  fair  and  specious 
promises  was  without  scruple  declared  to  the  agent  of  the  French 
king.  It  is  in  this  view  that  the  correspondence  of  Barillon  is  so 
truly  valuable,  and  that  in  resorting  to  the  archives  of  his  own 
nation,  M.  Mazure  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  fountain-head 
of  the  history  of  these  times. 

The  motives  v^ich  actuated  James  in  calling  together  the 
representatives  of  the  people  immediately  after  his  accession  were 
fully  detailed  by  him  to  Barillon,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1684| 
only  two  days  after  his  brother's  death.  He  then  told  him  that 
he  had  determined  to  call  a  parliament  immediately,  without 
which  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  maintain  himself  in  the 
possession  of  the  revenues  which  had  legally  ceased  on  the  death 
of  the  late  king,  and  that  this  measure  would  not  prevent  him,  if 
circumstances  admitted  it,  either  from  putting  off  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  or  from  adopting  such  other  means  as  might  appear 
more  cmvoenienti  He  added,  that  had  he  delayed  to  summon  a 
parliament,  the  opposition  of  the  people  might  have  compelled 
him  to  levy  the  customs  by  force,  instead  of  which  he  should  now 
pretend  to  have  the  law  in  his  favour,  and  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  reduce  those  who  opposed  him.  Deskous  of  strengthening 
James  in  these  good  resolutions,  Louis  hastened  to  afford  him 
the  pecuniary  assistance  which  he  so  importunately  craved,  and 
bills  of  exchange  for  the  sum  of  500,000  livres  were  transmitted 
to  Barillon.  The  manner  in  which  the  king  received  the  intelli- 
gence of  diis  mean  subsidy  is  thus  related  by  the  ambassador,  and 
furnishes  a  striking  and  memorable  picture  of  the  real  servility 
and  baseness  of  those  who  affect  to  be  tyrants. 

'*  Tlie  king  was  extremely  surprised,  and  said  to  me,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  '  No  one  but  the  king  your  master  could  act  in  so  noble  a  manner, 
and  so  full  of  kindness  to  me  ^  I  confess  to  you  that  I  feel  more  sensihly 
what  he  has  done  on  this  occasion,  than  anything  which  can  happen  to 
me  during  the  rest  of  my  life  5  for  I  see  clearly  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
and  how  desirous  he  is  that  ray  affami  should  prosper  5  he  has  met  all 
ftiy  wishes  and  anticipated  all  my  wants ;  I  can  never  be  sufficiently 
grateful  for  such  a  mode  of  proceeding ;  testify  my  gratitude  to  him, 
and  be  a  guarantee  of  the  attachment  which  I  shall  feel  towards  him 
during  the  whole  of  my  life.*  *' 

The  temper  of  the  parliament  seemed  at  first  to  be  altogether 
such  as  James  desired.     They  displayed  a  degree  of  subserviency 
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to  his  wisbes  which  might  have  satisfied  the  appetite  of  any  ordi** 
oarj  monarch,  and  it  was  only  when  the  subject  of  religion  arose 
that  they  showed  the  least  disposition  to  thwart  the  royal  wilL 
No  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  the  illegal  measures  which  had 
been  pursued  with  regard  to  the  levying  of  th^  customs  after  the 
death  of  the  late  king,  and  so  far  were  the  Commons  from  re;> 
senting  this  outrage  upon  their  first  and  most  valuable  privilege* 
that  they  immediately  proceeded  to  bestow  upon  the  king  afac 
more  magnificent  revenue  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  yet 
enjoyed. 

The  revenue  being  thus  secured  by  law,  on  a  footing  so  liberal 
as  to  render  all  further  applications  for  the  parsimonious  sup- 
plies of  the  French  king  unnecessai^  and  inexcusable^.and  the 
parliament  displaying  a  devotion  to  his  wishes  which  mij^t  have 
led  James  to  hope  for  the  final  accomplishment  of  all  his  designs, 
what  more  could  he  desire?     It  is  difficult  to  credit  the  fact,  but 
the  testimony  of  Barillon  cannot  be  doubted,  he  longed  for  a 
rebellion!   The  letter  of  the  French  ambassador,  mentioning  this 
singular  aspiration,  is  not  given  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  M.  Mazure  is 
the  first  historian  by  whom  it  has  been  noticed.    The  detestable 
desire  was  gratified,  in  the  insurrection  of  Argyle  in  Scotland,  and 
that  of  Monmouth  in  England.    Of  these  transactions  M.  Mazure 
has  given  a  clear  and  succinct  relation,  in  which  he  has  made  use 
of  a  letter  of  Barillon,  omitted  by  Mr.  Fox,  relating  to  the  inter- 
view of  the  duke  with  the  king,  and  his  demeanour  on  that  occa<* 
sion.  In  consequence  of  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Monmouth, 
James  resolved  to  admit  the  duke  to  his  presence;  "  une  chose," 
says  Barillon,  '*  bien  extraordinaire  et  fort  oppos6e  k  I'usage  des 
antres  nations.''    To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  it  was  equally 
opposed  to  the  uss^es  of  this  country,  which  forbid  the  sovereign 
from  calling  to  his  presence,  unless  for  the  purposes  of  mercy,  dbie 
sufferer  whom  the  law  has  devoted  to  death.    The  old  ^and  mer- 
ciful distich, 

''  A  king's  face 
Should  show  grace,*' 
was  forgotten  by  James — the  uncle  beheld  his  weeping  .nephew 
without '  pity,  and  Uie  sovereign  his  repentant  subject  without 
pardon.  It  is  a  fact  related  by  Barillon,  which  does  not,  we 
believe,  appear  in  the  other  narratives  of  this  interview,  that 
Momnouth  was  ushered  into  the  presence  with  his  arms  bound 
behind  him,  but  with  his  hands  free;  a  fact,  which  if  correct,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  correctness,  betrays  the  cowardice 
as  well  as  the  cruelty  of  the  king.  The  account  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  Memoirs  of  James  II.,  taken  from  his  own  papers, 
is  in  itself  sufficiently  revolting,  but  with  the  addition  of  the 
VOL.  in.  NO.  V.  H 
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eircamstances  mentioned  by  Barillon,  it  presents  a  picti|re  of  the 
darkest  colours.  "  When  the  Duke  of  Monmouth/'  say  the 
Memoirs.  *'  was  brought  before  the  kmg«  he  fell  upon  his  knees, 
crawUng  tipon  t/tem  to  embrace  those  ofHu  Majesty ,  and  forgetting 
the  character. of  a  hero,  which  he  had  so  long  pretended  to,  be* 
haved  himself  with  the  greatest  meanness  and  abjection  imaginable, 
omitting  no  humiliation  or  pretence  of  sorrow  or  repentance  to 
move  the  king  to  compassion  and  mercy/'  Of  what  materials 
must  the  heart  of  that  man  have  been  made,  who  could  first  wit- 
ness such  a  spectacle,  and  then  record  it! 

So  far,  politically  speaking,  the  wish  expressed  by  James  for 
a  rebeUion  seemed  to  have  been  founded  in  what  statesmen  call 
wisdom.  The  blood  of  Monmouth  and  of  Argyle  had  cemented 
the  edifice  of  his  power.  But  the  feelings  of  aversion  and  dis- 
trust which  misgovemment  could  not  awsdien  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  were  roused  at  once  by  the  voice  of  zeal  and  bigotry.  In 
his  address  to  the  council  immediately  after  the  death  of  his 
brother,  and  in  his  speech  on  the  opening  of  parliament,  James 
had  solemnly,  promised  to  protect  and  support  the  church  of 
England.  The  clergy  exulted  at  this  declaration,  they  had  the 
word  of  a  king,  **  a  word  never  yet  broken,"  and  in  this  they 
placed  the  most  implicit  faith.  Tne  mode  in  which  James  pro- 
ceeded to  redeem  the  pledge  thus  solemnly  given  was  singular. 
At  first  he  cpntented  himself  with  the  open  exercise  of  his  reli- 

S'on  in  the  royal  chapel.  He  then  established  persons  of  the 
atholic  faith  in.  places  of  trust  about  his  person,  and  introduced 
them  into  the  privy  council.  By  degrees  the  commissions  in  the 
army  were  filled  up  with-  their  names;  while  every  endeavour 
was  made,  by  promises  and  menaces,  to  obtain  from  Parliament 
an  abolition  of  the  test  laws.  The  progress  of  the  design  is  well 
traced  by  M.  Mazure,  who  has  fully  explained  the  part  taken  by 
the  French  king  in  these  schemes,  and  the  motives  by  which 
he  was  actuated.  With  regard  to  the  ultimate  objects  of  James 
himself,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  looked  not  merely  to  the 
toleration  of  the  Catholic  faith,  but  to  its  supremacy  in  this 
country.  With  what  circumstances  of  persecution  towards  the 
professors  of  a  different  faith  such  a  supremacy  would  have  been 
accompanied  at  that  time,  may  be  well  imagined,  when  the  stem 
diaracter  of  the  monarch  himself  and  the  furious  bigotry  of  his 
nearest  advisers  are  considered.  The  recent  persecutions  of  the 
Protestants  in  France  afforded  an  example  which  James  would 
doubtless  have  followed,  the  moment  he  found  that  he  might  with 
safety  adopt  such  a  course,  an  assertion  for  which  we  have  the 
authority  of  Barillon :  "  On  feroit  ici,"  he  observes  in  a  despatch 
to  Louis,  "  ce  qui  se  fiiit  en  France,  si  Ton  pouvoit  esp6rer  de 
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liiusir.'^— <Tol.  ii.  p.  127.)  Aukongsi  other  sdiemes  sriggMed 
to  the  king  by  the  mofe  zealous  Ca&olics,  was  diat  of  converting 
ibe  Princesa  Anne  to  the  faith  of  Rome^  and  of  altering  the  8ue<^ 
eession  in  her  favour.  This  design  was  contemplated  so  early  as 
the  moadi  of  March^  1685,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Barillon 
to  his  nmster,  dated  on  the  Ifith  of  that  raondi,  overlooked  bj 
Mr.  FoXy  and  unknown  to  other  historians. — (vol.  i.  p.  417.)  Ck 
the  intemperate  aeeal  with  which  James  followed  up  bis  designs, 
some  other  instakices  are  given  in  the  volumes  before  us,  unno- 
ticed by  our  own  native  writers.  The  king  had  promoted  by 
•veiy  means  in  his  power  the  establishment  of  chapels  for  di^ 
use  of  die  Cadiolics.  Encouraged  by  the  favbur  shown  at  court 
to  these  establishments,  the  minister  of  die  Elector  Palatine;  an 
&i^lish  Catholic,  be^  to  build  a  chapel  of  his- own  in  the  city. 
This  attempt  immediately  attracted  &e  attention  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who,  accompanied  by  the  sheriffs,  visited  the  new  build*" 
ing,  and  forbade  the  workmen  to  continue  dieir  labours.  The 
Elector  Palatine  himself,  bemg  informed  of  the  opposition  made 
to  his  agent's  proceedings,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king,  statii^ 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  be  the  cause  of  any  popij^ar  disturbatnce, 
and  that  he  had  commanded  his  minister  to  build  the  chapel  in  a 

eace  less  exposed  to  public  observation.  '^  Mab  le  roi,"  says 
arilkm,  "  se  mo^na  de  la  lettre  de  TElectenr,  comme  indigne 
d*un  prince  Catholique,  et  fit  continuer  lestravauz."  The  con- 
sequence naturally  was,  that  the  opening  of  the  chapel  occasioned 
a  formidable  riot.  Another  instance  of  the  king^s  want  of  dis^ 
cretion  occurred  about  the  same  time.  The  Fsench  ambassador 
had  represented  to  him  that  a  seditious  pamphlet,  injurious  to 
the  reputation  of  his  master,  had  been  introduced  itto  this 
country,  and  intreated  that  it  might  be  ordered  to  be  btast  by 
die  hangman.  Tie  matter'  was  debated  in  council,  and  even 
Jeflferies  submitted  to  the  king,  that  it  would  be  some^vbat  ex- 
traordinary lo  bum  a  work  written  in  French  and  printed  in 
Holland,  containing  nothing  injurious  to  England.  In  answer 
to  this  remonstrance  the  king  made  use  of  a  popular  figure  of 
speech,  which,  as  M.  Mature  obseires^  ^  it  would  be  difficult  to 
express  with  any  dignity.^ 

**  Dogs  defend  each  other,  when  one  of  them  is  attacked.  Kings  ought 
to  do  as  much.  I  haVe  other  reasons  for  not  suffering  a  libel  of  this 
kmd  against  the  King  of  France/* 

No  answer  was  made  to  this,  "  but,"  adds  Barillon,."  some  per- 
sons were  desirous  of  stating  that  as  the  book  in  question  wa»  prin- 
cipally directed  against  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  it 
would  give  the  king's  enemies  }he  power  of  saying  that  he  ap-- 
proved  of  the  persecution  of  the  Proteftants."    "  Nothing,"  con^^. 

n  t 
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tnraes  the  vmbassador,  *'  has  produced  so. great  an  impresatoR 
suice  the  king  came  to  the  throne."  The  conduct  of  the  French 
monardi  on  this  occasion  was  curiously  contrasted  with  that  cS 
our  own  sovereign.  He  blamed  the  officious  zeal  which  had  led 
Barillon  to  demand  the  suppression  of  the  libel  in  England,  BXid 
exhibited  a  good  sense  x>n  the  subject  well  worthy  o£  the  imitar 
tion  of  later  monarchs. 

'"  I  desire^"  said  he  to  bis  ambassador, ''  that  you  will  take  no  step  to 
procure  .this  piece  to  be  burnt,  or  to  prevent  its  being  translated  imo 
Eng^sb.  Books  €f  this. kind  utudUf  lo$e  their  credit  from  the  little  attem- 
tUm  paid  to  them,  and  are  only  sought  after  in  consequence  of  the  pain^ 
taken  to  suppress  them.*' 

Not  only  did  James  oi^trip  the  French  king  in  zeal,  but  di»^ 
played  a  greater  eagerness  to  promote  the  Catholic  faith  than 
even  &e  Holy  See  itself.  He  had  long  been  desirous  that 
Count  D'Adda,  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  a  young  man  who  had 
before  resided  at  die  English  court  in  a  secular  capacity,  should 
assume  his  ecclesiastical  habit;  but  the  Nuncio,  having  a  regard 
at  once  to  his  safety  and  to  his  appearance,  for  some  time  resisted 
the  king's  pious  importunities.  At  lengdi  James,  who  thought 
it  somewhat  scandalous  that  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  should 
have  an  envoy  publicly  accredited  at  his  court,  while  the  Head.of 
all  Christendom  was  not  permitted  to  send  any  osteinsihle  repre- 
sentative, prevailed  upon  the  Nuncio  to  be  consecrated  archr 
bishop  til  partibtis  of  Amasia,  at  the  chapel  of  St.  James's,  and  to 
make  a  public  entry  into  Windsor.  The  king  afterwards  found, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs,  that  it  would  have  been  more 
prudent  to  have  waived  ''  this  outward  ostentation;"  but  despising 
the  conseciuences,  he  resolved  that  the  ceremony  should  be  per* 
formed  with  all  due  solemnity.  M.  Mazure  has  given  a  curious 
account  of  this  transaction  from  the  letters  of  Barillon. 

'  **  The  ceremony  was  publicly  performed  amidst  a  concourse  of  Eng- 
lish of  all  persuasions.  At  night  after  supper,  the  Nuncio  made  bis  ap- 
pearance in  the  queen^s  apartments  in  his  episcopal  dress.  The  king 
and  queen  went  upon  their  knees  to  him.  '  This,'  says  Barillon  in.  a 
note  in  cypher,  '  gave  great. surprize  to  many  persons  who  buye  never 
seen  other  monarchs  ask  for  the  Nuncio's  benediction.  His  Britannic 
majesty  remarked  this,  and  said  that  it  was  not  as  nuncio  but  as  archbishop 
that  his  benediction  was  required/  James  11.  expressed  himself  in 
terms  of  great  satisfaction  with  this  ceremony,  to  the  French  ambassador. 
'  The  king  your  master,'  said  he  to  Barillon,  '  will  doubtless  feel  great 
pleasure  on  hearing  that  a  Catholic  prelate  has  been  publicly  consecrated 
at  my  court.'  and  on  quitting  him,  he  added,  ^  You  see  that  I  omit 
nothing  in  my  power.  I  hope  that  the  king  your  master  will  assist  me, 
and  that  we  shall  in  concert  do  great  things  for  religion.'" — vol.^ii. 
p.  «39. 
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'  It  cannot  be  d)eged  in  etcuse  of  James  that  be  was  not  aware 
of  the  fatal  consequenceg  of  his  measures.  He  early  foresaw  and 
prepared  for  the  struggle  into  which  he  knew  that  his  outraged 
subjects  must  be  plunged.  Some  singular  proofs  of  this  fact  are' 
gifen  by  M.  Maziire»  drawn  from  the  correspondence  of  Barillon- 
snd  Bonrepaus,  and  unknown  to  our  own  historians.  Besides 
making  preparadous  for  war  in  Ireland,  (of  which  we  shall  speak 
hereafter,)  James  had  early  in  ]6B7  begun  to  fortify  Portsmouthg 
from  an  evident  apprehension  of  civil  disturbances.  During  the 
king's  progress  into  the  west,  in  which  Bonrepaus,  the  French 
envoy,  accompanied  him,  the  royal  party  visited  Portsmouth, 
and  on  the  envoy  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  manner  ta 
which  the  town  was  fortified,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  annoy<» 
ing  it  ifx>m  the  sea^ 

•  "  The  precautions,"  said  the  king,  "  arc  not  against  the  bombs  which 
may  be  discharged  from  the  sea^  but  entirely  against  the  land  side ;  and 
it  is  my  firm  intention  to  put  the  fortifications  of  Portsmouth  in  such  a 
state  that  I  shall  have  no  apprehension  of  being  insulted  in  it." 

Bonrepaus  adds,  that  in  all  the  conversations  which  had  taken 
place  between  the  king  and  himself,  he  perceived  that  James  had 
no  intention  of  employing  his  navy,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  in 
all  his  proceedings  his  object  was  to  fortify  himself  on  land  against 
his  subjects.  {Maznre,  vol.  ii.  p.  283.)  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  this  letter  of  the  Freneh  envoy  was  written  before 
ihe  trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  and  before  the  people  manifested 
^ny  of  those  indubitable  signs  of  resistance  which  might  have 
justified  such  a  jealousy. 

Tlie  policy  pursued  by  James  with  regard  to  Ireland  is  fully 
developed  in  the  correspondence  of  the  French  ministers.  From 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  he  had  employed  himself  in  put« 
ting  that  island  into  such  a  state,  that,  should  he  be  driven  from 
bis  English  dominions,  he  might  find  a  refuge  amongst  his  Irish 
subjects.  Of  this  fact  an  incontestable  proof  remains  in  the 
French  archives,  in  the  shape  of  a  report  on  the  military  strength 
of  that  country  made  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  received  a  com- 
mission for  that  purpose  from  the  king. 

"To  complete  what  relates  to  Ireland,'*  says  our  author,  ''James 
il.,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  a  survey  made  of  aU  the 
military  fortificatk>ns  of  that  island  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance.  His  report,  which  is  now  before  us,  proves  the  ex" 
istence  of  an  express  plan  of  wresting  the  preponderance  from  the  £ng- 
lisb,  and  of  establishing  in  Ireland  a  system  of  defence  for  a  hypothesis 
which  was  afterwards  realized ;  namely,  the  necessity  of  the  king  taking 
ftfnge  amongst  the  Irish  Catholics.  The  same  plan  nmst  one  day  be 
fiiUnoed  bp'tkejirst  nation  &f  the  amtintnt  in  endeammring  io.separate 
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Irebmdfrom  Enghiul;  U  ttdU  and  must  be  that  rfFranee^  |f  Fmii€i  ii 
ever  etmngeredby  the  policy  of  England." — voL  ii.  p.  115* 

We  particularly  recommend  the  last  sentence  to  die  considera* 
lion  of  tboae  who  do  not  hesitate  still  to  support  that  system  of 
exasperation^  which  at  this  time  had  nearly  thrown  Ireland  into 
the  hands  of  France,  and  which  must  always  expose  her  to  tho 
acdicitations  of  our  enemies.  The  warning  given  by  M.  Mazure 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  threat  of  a  demagogue. 

While  James  was  thus  rendering  Ireland  a  citadel  for  himself 
in  case  of  distress,  his  lieutenant,  Tyrconnel,  was  plotting  to 
render  that  island  a  province  of  France.  The  account  of  this 
intrigue  (taken  from  the  letters  of  Bonrepaus)  is  so  curious  dial 
we  give  U  at  length. 

''  The  king's  designs  upon  Ireland  embraced  a  period  of  five  years* 
That  time  appeared  necessary  to  him,  in  order  to  fortify  that  kingdom^ 
and  to  prepare  an  asylum  in  it  for  the  Catholics,  independent  of  his 
successor,  if  the  Prince  of  Orange  succeeded  to  him.  But  the  Dnke  of 
Tyrconnel  bad  views  of  less  distant  completion.  An  English  nobleman 
who  possessed  his  entire  confidence,  and  who  treated  with  the  king 
respecting  aU  the  afBstirs  of  Ireland,  made  a  proposal  to  Bonrepaus  to 
repair  to  Chester.  Tyrconnel  had  allowed  him  to  open  bis  mind  to  him. 
*  The-  plans  of  the  vice-roy,'  he  said,  '  were  subordinate  to  the  life  of 
James  II.,  and  be  was  taking  measures  under  all  circumstances  to  place 
himself  iroder  the  protection  of  the  King  of  France.  Meanwbue  he 
was  warmly  uiging  the  King  of  England  to  form  magazines  of  arms 
and  ammunition  of  every  description  ^  and  already  a  vessel  had  just 
been  sent  to  Ireland  laden  with  gunpowder  and  howitzers.'  Bonrepaus^ 
who  had  not  yet  received  the  answer  of  the  Marquis  de  Seignelay,  dorst 
not  venture  to  repair  to  Chester,  and  to  expose  himself  unauthorized  to 
such  confidential  communications.  Shortly  afterwards  he  received  from 
France  the  requisite  powers.  '  His  majesty,'  said  M.  de  Seignelay^ 
'  regards  the  business  as  most  important.  If  the  person  you  mention 
has  positive  credentials  from  my  Lord  Tyrconnel,  you  may  tell  him  that 
the  king  assents  to  the  propositions  which  he  makes,  and  that  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  King  of  England,  if  he  should  be  strong 
enough  to  keep  his  ground  in  Ireland,  he  may  rely  on  considerable 
spccours  from  his  majesty,  who  will  give  orders  for  preparing  whatever 
is  necessary  at  Brest  for  that  purpose.  But  as  a  matter  of  that  im- 
portance demands  the  closest  secrecy,  it  is  proper  that  you  should  assure 
him  that  M.  de  BariUon  shall  know  nothing  of  it,  (Tyroonnel's  agent  was 
too  dosely  connected  with  Sunderland,)  and. that  you  take  measures  for 
opening  a  direct  correspondence  with  Lord  Tyrconnel,  in  order  that  we 
na^,  if  necessary,,  settle  with  him  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  his 
majesty  might  grant  him  his  demands  and  the  neoessarv  assistance  in 
order  to  maintain  the  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  and  separate  that 
kingdom  from  the  rest  of  England,  in  the  event  of  a  Protestant  prince 
succeeding  to  the  throne.'  Thus  authorized,  Bonrepaus  lost  no  time^ 
abd  Tyrconnel  communicated  to  him  that  hefatt  a  year  was  oyer,  evtsy 
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dung  tlKmlcl  be  prapared  in  Iidand,  and  thai  for  tUl  purpose  be  WfNil4 
aeod  a  secret  agent  to  the  court  of  France.  As  to  Scotland,  fionrepaasi 
whose  embassy  in  England  was  about  to  expire^  again  renewed  bis  first 
proDositions  for  the  establishment  of  a  republic  there,  and  announced 
to  tne  Marquis  de  Seignelay  that  be  would  discuss  the  subject  with  him 
Tcrbally.**— Tol  ii.  p.  288. 

Tbe  pcoceedinga  in  the  case  of  Magdalen  College  perhapa 
tended  more  than  any  other  act  of  the  lung  to  shake  the  foun* 
dation  of  his  throne.  Those  proceedings  are  so  fully  related  by 
our  own  historians,  and  may  be  found  at  such  lensth  in  Mr* 
Howell's  edition  of  the  State  Trials,  that  M.  Mazure  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  throw  any  additional  light  on  the  subject. 
His  account  of  the  king's  interview  with  the  fellows  at  Oxford^ 
taken  from  the  correspondence  of  Bonrepaus,  is  however  curious, 
not  only  as  a  proof  of  the  fidelity  with  which  the  French  agjenta 
transmitted  to  their  court  intelligence  of  important  occurrences^ 
but  aa  showing  that,  even  in  tbe  opinion  of  his  French  friends, 
the  conduct  of  James  was  considered  not  only  as  rash,  but  aa 
destructive  of  the  ends  which  he  himself  had  in  view.  It  appeam 
also,  from  Bonrepaus'  account  of  this  interview,  that  James  waa 
so  transported  with  anger,  that  he  ^as  even  obliged  to  retire  in 
order  to  calm  himself.  An  attack  like  this  upon  the  rights  of 
the  university  at  once  roused  the  indignation  of  the  churchmen, 
who  only  submitted  under  tbe  influence  of  actual  compulsion. 

While  the  domestic  policy  of  the  king  was  thus  imprudent 
and  dangerous,  he  was  not  more  successful  in  his  relations  with 
foreign  powers.  Notwithstanding  the  incessant  protestations  of 
friendahip  and  affection  which  he  lavished  upon  the  French  king, 
he  yet  failed  to  secure  the  confidence  of  that  soverei^,  who,  aa 
appears  from  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  time,  placed 
no  kind  of  reliance  on  the  good  faith  of  bis  ally.  With  the  States 
James  had  indeed  a  difficult  part  to  act;  and,  with  a  singular 
want  of  discretion,  he  confided  his  interests  there  to  the  hands  of 
D'Albeville — a  man  of  the  most  corrupt  princijiles  and  of  the 
most  shallow  capacity.  The  intrigues  and  mistakes  of  this 
miserable  person  are  exposed  at  length  in  the  narrative  of  M* 
Mazure,  who  is  particularly  full,  as  mi^ht  be  expected,  in  his 
relation  of  James  s  foreign  policy.  In  his  conduct  towards  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  James  vvas  singularly  unfortunate.  Neither 
confiding  in  him  nor  defying  him,  he  pursued  towards  him  that 
temporising  system  which  demonstrated  his  sense  of  his  own 
weakness.  So  destructive,  indeed,  was  die  existence  of  the 
prince  to  the  views  entertained  by  James,  that  M.  Mazure  is 
mclined  to  believe  that  the  king  was  implicated  in  an  attempt,. 
conteoDiplated  in  tbe  early  part  of  the  year  1688,  against  the  life 
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bf  tke  prince.  The  particulars. of  this  transactioo,  wbicb^  89* 
M.  Mazurc  informs  us,  is  only  to  be  traced  in  the  correspondence 
of  Davaux,  are  so  interesting,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  lay 
them  before  out  readers. 

"  A  native  of  Osnaburg,  named  Grousfeldt,"  says  Davaux,  *'  applied 
to  him  (the  Prince  of  Orange)  for  a  protection  in  order  to  disclose  to 
bim  a  plan  formed  against  his  life.  This  man  was  brought  before  him, 
and  deposed^  that  being  in  a  state  of  extreme  wretchedness  at  Amster*^ 
dain,  and  mortified  at  finding  himself  reduced  to  beggary,  after  baviDg 
served  so  long  during  the  war,  be  was  frequently  giving  vent  to  his 
despair^  and  saying  that  he  was  ready  to  undertake  anything.  One  day 
a  stranger,  overbearing  him  talk  in  this  manner,  gave  him  some  money. 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  said^  this  stranger  offered  to  make  his  fortune^ 
tf  he  would  undertake  to  poison  the  person  whom  he  would  name  to 
him. '  Grousfeldt,  having  assented  to  the  proposition,  received  next  day 
a  phial  of  poison.  The  stranger  told  him  that  this  poison  neither 
altered  the  taste  nor  the  colour  of  wine ;  and  that  he  must  make  the 
experiment  of  its  effects  on  his  landlord,  who  would  die  of  it  in  two 
hours.  '  This  man,'  said  the  stranger  to  him,  *  is  a  poor  wretch,  too 
obscure  to  make  bis  fate  excite  any  notice ;  if  you  make  a  trial  of  the 
poison  upon  him  this  very  evening,  to-morrow  morning  a  person  wear- 
ing a  white  plume  will  bring  you  two  hundred  guineas,  and  will  give 
you  every  security  for  receiving  ten  thousand,  if  you  poison  the  Prince 
of  Orange.*  Grousfeldt  took  the  phial,  and  went  to  his  lodging ;  but 
being  seized  with  remorse,  he  departed  the  next  day,  and  returned  to  his 
native  country,  from  whence  be  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  the 
means  of  coming  and  making  this  disclosure. 

"  The  Prince,"  observes  M.  Mazure,  "  had  treated  this  Information 
with  utter  contempt,  thinking  that,  in  all  probability,  GrQUsfeldt  bad 
merely  hatched  this  plot  out  of  his  own  brain,  in  order  to  obtain  soane 
reward ;  but  at  the  last  Hague  fair,  Grousfeldt  felt  himself  struck  in 
the  crowd,  and  called  out,  '  1  am  wounded:'  he  had  actually  received  a 
thrust  olf  a  stiletto  in  the  loins,  of  an  inch  deep. 

"  This  event  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  police  made  inquiries,  to  ascertain  if  it  was  true  that  Grousfeldt  had 
dined,  in  the  tavern  which  he  mentioned,  with  the  person  whose  descrip- 
tion he  had  given,  and  who  had  paid  his  reckoning.  *  This  was  all  the 
due  that  they  could  have,'  says  the  Count  Davaux,  '  as  Grousfeldt  had 
declared  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  where  this  stranger  lived:  be 
neither  knew  his  name  nor  his  country ;  he  only  said,  that  the  stranger 
spoke  French  badly,  and  he  thought  him  an  Englishman' 

"  Count  Davaux,  who  relates  these  facts,  examines  the  circumstances 
which  can  throw  any  reasonable  doubts  on  the  existence  of  a  plot  for 
assassinating  the  Prince  of  Orange.  How  is  it  that  Grousfeldt  did  not 
seek  to  make  himself  better  acquainted  with  the  name,  residence,  and 
country  of  the  stranger  ?  Having  taken  the  poison,  and  having  been 
touched  with  remorse  so  immediately  afterwards,  why  did  not  he  im- 
mediately go  add  reveal  it  to  the  prince,  or  at  least  to  a  magistrate  ? 
Why  did  not  he  keep  the  poison  ?     *  But,'  adds  the  count,  *  as  men  do 
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not  always  act  with  presence  of  mind  on  aacfa  occasions^  no  certain  in- 
ferenoe  can  be  thence  derived.  Besides,  according  to  Gtoasfeklt*s  decla* 
rstion,  the  stranger^  on  being  informed  next  day  that  the  promised  trial 
had  not  been  made,  bad  urged  him  to  keep  his  promise^  and  threatened 
bim  that  if  be  failed,  be  would  learn  to  bis  cost  that  communications  of 
tliis  nature  were  not  made  with  impunity,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of 
this  menace  that  Grousfeldt  finally  quitted  Amsterdam  that  very  day/ 

'^  After  all  these  details,  Count  Davaux  adds,  but  in  cypher,  a  private 
circumstance  connected  with  the  Marquis  d'Aibeville ;  '  I  have  learned 
from  bim  that  an  Englishman  residing  at  Amsterdam  had  been  security 
for  Grousfeldt;  that  this  same  Englishman  came  to  the  Marquis  d'Aibe- 
ville last  week  (Letter  of  May  31,)  and  informed  him  of  the  whole  affair^ 
at  which  he  was  alarmed,  because  they  bad  come  to  interrogate  bim  as  to 
his  motives  for  becoming  security  for  this  man.* 

"  Count  Davaux  gives  no  farther  details,  and  the  only  result  of  this 
mysterious  affair  was  to  afford  the  Prince  the  opportunity  of  having 
guards  assigned  him  when  be  quitted  the  Hague  to  go  to  his  castle  at  Loo. 

*'  No  doubt,  we  may  venture  to  say  with  the  Count  Davaux,  that 
this  conspiracy  against  tbe  life  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  only  ima- 
ginary ;  no  other  trace  of  it  is  discoverable  than  that  which  is  afforded 
by  his  own  correspondence,  and  tbe  enemies  of  tbe  English  monarch  did 
not  venture  to  charge  him  with  this.  But  in  times  of  political  or  reli- 
gions funaticism  there  are  men  to  be  found  who  hold  the  execrable 
maxim,  that  killing  is  no  murder.  It  is  quite  certain,  that  after  the 
Revolation  was  completed,  there  were  real  conspiracies  against  Wil- 
liam's life^  with  which  there  are  undeniable  proofs  that  King  James  was 
acquainted,  and  that  if  he  did  not  authorize  or  approve  them,  he  at  least 
tolerated  them."— vol,  ii.  p.  420. 

M.  Mazure  then  refers  to  a  note  at  the  oonclusion  of  his  His- 
tory which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  hereafter. 

Tbe  obscurity  in  which  this  transaction  is  enveloped,  wilt 
probably  never  be  removed ;  but  there  are  some  circumstances 
not  noticed  by  M.  Mazure,  which  render  the  affair  still  more 
singular.  He  does  indeed  allude  to  a  previous  attempt  upon  the 
person  of  the  Prince,  contemplated  '*  by  a  gentleman  of  Pied- 
mont who  had  killed  his  colonel."  The  same  design  is  mentioned 
by  Burnet ;  but  there  was,  we  believe,  no  particular  narrative  of 
it  published,  until  Mr.  Seward,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  bis 
"  Anecdotes  of  distinguished  Persons!*  printed  an  original  Letter 
from  Nicholas  Facio,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  containing 
an  account  of  the  proposed  attempt,  communicated  to  Facio  by 
the  "  Piedmontese  gentleman"  himself,  Count  Fenil.  This  per- 
son, having  killed  his  commanding  officer^  fled  from  the  French 
service  into  which  he  had  entered ;  but  being  desirous  of  returning, 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  Louvois,  the  French  minister,  proposing 
to  seize  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  deliver  him  into  the  handa 
of  the  French.     Louvois  received  tbe  proposal  with  e^gemess^ 
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wffote4o  Fenil  a  tetter  in  his  own  hand  (which  wa»  aeen  by  Facio) 
holding  out  the  gieatest  promises,  and  desiring  hins  to  come  to 
Paris.  These  facts  were»  strangely  enough,  communicated  to 
Facio,  who  acquainted  Burnet  with  them,  under  a  promise  of 
secrecy,  and  ultimately  informed  the  Prince  himself,  who,  in  con- 
sequence, suffered  himself  to  be  attended  with  a  guard.  The 
above  is  the  outline  of  Factors  narrativci  which  agrees  with  Bur* 
net's  short  relation  of  the  same  affair.  What  became  of  Fenil 
does  not  appear.  Six  years  after  the  discovery  of  this  attempt, 
(viz.  in  1692,)  another  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  life  of 
William.  The  account  of  it  given  by  Burnet  is,  that  one  Grand val 
'  had  been  in  treaty  with  Louvpis  to  perpetrate  this  act,  and  that 
on  Louvois'  death  his  son  found  a  memorandum  of  the  design 
atnongst  his  father's  papers,  and  sending  for  Grandval  persuaded 
him  to  renew  it.  However,  before  the  attempt  could  be  accom- 
plished, it  was  discovered,  and  Grandval,  being  seized,  was  tried 
m  Flanders  by  a  court-martial,  and  executed.  The  whig  writers 
have  not  hesitated  to  assert  James's  participation  in  this  scheme.* 
Of  the  justice  of  such  an  accusation  it  is  difficult  to  form  an 
opinion ;  but  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  these  designs  originated  with  the  French 
Court  rather  than  with  Jame^. 

It  does  not  seem  improbable  that  Fenil,  and  Grousfeldt,  and 
Grandval,  were  one  and  the  same  person.  We  know  that  Count 
Fenil  communicated  his  design  by  letter  to  Louvois,  and  that  it 
was  amongst  his  papers  that  the  plan  of  the  proposed  assassination 
wras  found,  on  which  Louvois  the  younger  proceeded  in  l692..  The 
name  of  Grousfeldt  too  would  be  easily  converted  by  the  French 
into  Grandval;  but,  after  all,  this  is  and  must  be  merely  matter  of 
speculation. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  more  substantial  grounds  for  believing 
that  James  was  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  against  William, 
discovered  in  the  year  l6g6,  and  for  which  several  person^  were 
tried  and  suffered.  The  most  important  evidence  of  James's 
guilt  has  been  brought  to  light  by  M.  Mazure,  who  has  devoted 
a  note  at  the  conclusion  of  his  volume  to  the  subject.  The  ac* 
count  given  of  the  transaction  by  James  himselff  is  as  fol- 
lows :— 

**  That  about  the  end  of  the  year  1693,  a  proposal  had  been  made  to 
the  King,  by  one  newly  come  oat  of  England,  of  seizing  and  bringing 
«way  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  of  making  a  rising  inand  aboQt  London, 
but  his  Majesty  woii/tf  not  kear  of  it,  looking  upon  the  project  as  im* 

■ 

*  Sea  Burnet  tnd  KenneU,  vol.  Hi.  p.  617, 644 
t  life  of  jMoet  IL  vol  it  p^  645. 


pictkaUe,  mad  fi^jpomg  bis  fnends  wben  he  had  no  promd  o( 
aecoodiog  them.  lV  Bame  thing  some  time  after  was  propoied  aeain, 
aod  again  rejected ;  notwithstandiDg  wbicb>  ia  the  begioDing  ot  the 
year  1695^  it  was  a  third  time  moved  by  one  Crosby^  or  Clendi,  who 
came  from  people  that  wished  the  King  well  (as  he  pretended)^  thoagh 
another  aet  of  men  than  those  the  King  bad  hitherto  corresponded  with  ^ 
these  persons^  he  said,  made  no  doubt  of  seizing  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  bringing  him  off,  but  desired  a  warrant  by  his  Majesty  to  empower 
them  to  do  it  5  this  the  king  again  rejected,  and  charged  him  not  to 
meddle  in  any  such  matter.*' 

James  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  manner  in  which  Croibj 
disobeyed  these  injunctions,  and  excited  Sir  William  Parkins^ 
Cimraock,  and  others,  to  the  attempt  in  which  they  lost  their 
livcis.  He  then  gives  si  narrative  of  Sir  George  Berkeley,  and 
the  conimission  which  that  person  held  from  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  'showing,  that  though  he  had  authorized  his  adherents  to  levy 
war  against  William,  he  bad  never  assented  to  the  attempt  upoa 
his  person. 

In  searching  among  the  papers  relating  lo  James  II.  at  Saint 
Germain,  M.  Mazure  discovered  a  very  extraordinary  document, 
which  necessarily  raises  a  doubt  as  to  die  correctness  of  the  above 
statement.  The  date  (in  pencil)  was  1693,  and  it  purported  to 
be  a  commission  from  James  II.     It  ran  thus — 

**  Yba  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  seize  and  secmne  the 
person  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  to  bring  him  before  us,  taking  to 
your  assistance  such  others  of  our  faithful  subjects  in  whom  yon  may  have 
the  most  confidence;  and  we  order  and  command  all  such  lieutenants, 
deputy  lieutenants,  mayors,  sheriffs,  and  other  officers,  civil  and  military, 
to  be  assistant  to  yda  in  the  due  execution  of  these  presents,  and  for 
yoor  so  cfekig  this  shall  be  your  warrant."  - 

In  the  margin  of  the  same  paper  is  written — 

"  Prendre  tordre  du  Roi  pour  icrire  au  GotOKmeur  de  Boulogne  en 
faoenr  cb  Sieur  C." 

From  a  letter  given  by  M.  Mazure,  there  appears  to  be  lijttle 
doubt  that  the  Sieur  C.  was  the  Crosby  whose  offers  are  said  by 
James  to  have  been  rejected  by  him;  and  if  that  be  correct,  it  ]» 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  existence  of  the  document  discovered  at 
Su  Germain,  with  the  statement  in  James's  memoirs.  It  is  pos^ 
sible,  indeed,  that  although  the  draft  of  the  commission  may  have 
beeo  prepiu-edj  the  scruples  which  James  professes  may  have  ope«^ 
rated  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the.  instrument.  It  is  certaiii 
that  all  the  conspirators  who  suffered  in  l696  denied  at  the  scaf^ 
fold,  that  the  commission  under  which  they  acted  contained  nxxf 
authority  to  seize  the  person  of  William. 

The  interesting  nature  of  the  inquiry  will  excuse  the  above 
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digression;  but  we  shall  now  resume  the  narrative  of  M.  Mazure, 
with  his  spirited  picture  of  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops.  He  has, 
however,  brought  to  light  no  new  facts,  and  we  only  advert  to  the 
subject  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  Baril- 
lon,  who  seems  to  have  been  quite  convinced  that  the  bishops  and 
their  counsel  were  in  the  right. 

''  It  seems/*  says  the  ambassador,  speaking  of  the  trial,  "  as  if  there 
had  been  a  sort  of  trial  of  strength  between  the  two  parties,  and  that  the 
popular  cause  has  completely  triumphed  over  that  of  the  king.  The 
counsel  for  the  bishops  seized  the  opportunity  which  was  offered  them  for  , 
agitating  the  question  of  the  dispensing  power.  They  maintained  that 
this  power  could  never  be  granted  to  the  king,  without  entirely  over- 
turning the  laws  and  the  established  form  of  government,  which  is  at  an 
end  if  the  laws  can  be  suspended  by  any  other  power  Uian  that  which 
made  them,  namely^  the  parliament.  This  doctrine  was  received  with 
universal  applause  and  great  acclamation.    The  advocates  of  the  royal 

grerogative  were  not  prepared  to  reply,  or  to  refute  the   arguments 
rought  forward  by  the  most  learned  lawyers  of  England,  who  were  op^ 
posed  to  them." — vol.  ii.  p.  469. 

The  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  happened  two  days 
after  the  bishops  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower,  hastened  the 
crisis  of  James's  fortunes;  and  the  event  which  he  had  so  long 
and  so  earnestly  desired  as  that  which  was  to  strengthen  and  con- 
iSrm  his  power,  was  in  fact  the  immediate  cause  of  its  overthrow. 
The  enemies  of  Catholicism,  who  had  looked  with  hope  and  con- 
fidence to  the  Protestant  heirs,  now  beheld  themselves  deprived 
even  of  this  remote  consolation,  and  in  their  dread  of  a  ropish 
successor  they  did  not  hesitate  to  invite  the  imtnediate  interposi- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  With  consummate  skill  and  cau- 
tion that  able  statesman  had  prepared  himself  and  his  resources  for 
this  great  emergency,  and  the  call  of  the  English  nation  for  deliver- 
ance found  a  prompt  answer.  Never  was  so  bold  and  so  noble 
an  enterprise  achieved  with  more  wisdom  and  valour.  Although 
himself  exposed  to  the  vigorous  assaults  of  France,  William  suc- 
tessfully  protected  the  States  against  the  menaced  danger,  and  left 
himself  free  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  task  in  England. 
While  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  all  that  prudence  could  suggest  and 
energy  execute  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  Prince,  the 
proceedings  of  James  were  marked  with  an  imbecility  and  lan 
inertness  which  almost  amounted  to  infatuation.  Undecided 
whether  to  press  forward  or  to  retrace  his  fatal  footsteps,  James, 
Jerme  dans  ses  irresolutions,  to  use  a  phrase  of  M.  Mazure,  seemed 
willing  to  persuade  himself  that  the  threatened  danger  would  yet 
pass  away.  Though  forewarned,  both  by  the  French  ambassador 
and  by  D'Albeville,  of  the  preparations  making  in  Holland,  which 
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it  was  but  too  obvious  were  destined  for  England,  he  still  per- 
sisted in  asserting  that  the  Prince  would  not  venture  upon  so 
perilous  an  enterprize;  and  when  Louis  XIV.  menaced  the  States 
with  war  in  case  an  attempt  should  be  made  upon  England, 
James  had  the  folly  to  resent  as  impertinent  an  interference  upon 
which  all  his  hopes  must  have  depended.  And  yet  there  was  in 
this  some  show  of  royal  feeling  not  unbecoming  a  king  of  Eng- 
land : — ^  I  need  not  a  protector/'  said  he  to  Van  Aters,  the  am- 
bassador of  the  States;  *'  I  have  no  wish  to  be  treated  like  the 
Cardinal  of  Furstemberg'' — (a  creature  of  Louis  XIV.)  But 
upon  whom  was  he  to  rely?  He  had  alienated  the  affections  of 
die  great  majority  of  his  people ;  he  had  offended  the  Church  of 
England,  till  in  the  extremity  of  her  wrath  she  forgot  even  her 
own  principles  of  non-resistance ;  he  had  failed  to  conciliate  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  who,  in  common  with  all  the  moderate  and  sen- 
sible Catholics  of  England,  looked  with  regret  upon  measures  so 
little  calculated  to  promote  the  true  interests  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Under  these  circumstances,  France  seemed  the  only 
power  to  which  James  could  turn  with  confidence  for  assistance 
and  support,  and  yet  he  slighted  the  efforts  thus  made  by  Louis  in 
his  favour;  nay,  as  the  danger  approached  nearer,  he  abandoned 
altogether  the  idea  of  succours  fronv  that  sovereign,  and  endea- 
voured to  conciliate  the  States,  by  expressing  his  readiness  to  join 
with  them  in  preserving  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  The  memoir 
which  James  despatched  at  this  period  to  the  States,  given  by  ^. 
M  azure  from  the  correspondence  of  Ban  lion,  is  a  very  remark- 
able document,  and  betrays  the  extremity  to  which  the  king  was 
reduced.  In  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  this  line  of  policy 
by  James,  Louis  XIV.  suspended  his  intention  of  declaring  war 
against  the  States — a  fact  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  brought 
to  light.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  altogether  coincide  with 
our  author  in  the  eulogy  which  he  takes  this  occasion  of  passing 
upon  the  magnanimity  of  Louis  XIV.  whose  conduct  in  this 
affair  ought,  he  tells  us,  to  inspire  us  with  veneration  for  his  cha* 
racter.  That  sovereign  was  fully  aware  that  it  deeply  interested 
himself  to  preserve  the  crown  of  England  upon  the  brows  of 
James,  and  in  forbearing  at  this  time  to  press  his  warlike  desi|ps 
.against  Holland,  he  was  doubtless  governed  by  the  expectation 
that  James  would  probably,  by  his  new  policy,  be  enabled  to  pre- 
vent the. threatened  descent  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Had 
Louis  at  once  declared  war. against  the  States,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  .that  the  repudiation  by  James  of  a  connection. with 
France  could  have  gained  any  credit,  and  the  design  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  upon  England  would  have  been  forwarded  wjth 
double  vigour.    Tl^e  cautious  policy  of  the  two  monarchs  was 
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doomed  to  be  unaocceasful,  and  the  hit  promises  of  the  Krar  of 
England  produoed  no  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  States,  llius 
deprived  alike  of  ihis  hopes  of  succour  from  France,  and  of  for^ 
bearance  from  Holland,  James  was  diivea  to  the  unpalatable  ne»- 
cessity  of  retracing  those  steps  in  his  domestic  policy  which  had 
led  him  to  die  brink  of  ruin.  Even  this  attempt  failed.  Those 
measures  of  restitution,  so  grateful  to  the  people,  were  attributed 
to  sHis  Hiehmas,  and  not  to  His  Mtgaty,  whose  good  faith  in  re^ 
tracting  ^at  had  cost  him  so  much  to  achieve  was  more  than 
suspected.  In  this  state  of  things  the  fleet  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  sailed  for  England. 

When  the  intelligence  of  this  hostile  armament,  and  of  its  Bpt- 
proaeh  to  the  shores  of  England,  reached  die  ears  of  the  King,  all 
Jbiave  men  expected  to  see  him  hastening  to  meet  the  invaders  at 
<be  head  of  his  army.  Now  came  the  time  when  the  reputatiott 
fcr  courage,  which  he  had,  perhaps,  not  unjustly  acquired,  was  t» 
he  put  to  the  test.  Energy,  promptitude  apd  resolution  oaight 
jet  preserve  the  throne,  which  was  trembling  beneath  hinu  To 
place  himself  widiout  delay  in  front  of  his  troop^,  and  to  strike  a 
apeedyand  vigorous  blow,  was  the  bold  and  wise  exhortation  of 
the  French  king. 

'  ^'  The  more  a  king  exhibits  greatness  of  soul  in  peifl,**  said  Louis,  in 
a  letter  to  his  ftmbsssador,  '« the  more  he  strengthens  the  fidelity  of  bis 
«Bb|cets.  Let  the  King  of  Eoglsnd  exhibit  the  intrepidity  which  is 
nataml  to  htm,  and  he  will  make  himself  formidaUe  to  his  enemies^  and 
cause  them  to  repent  of  their  enterprize." — ^vol.  iil  p.  266. 

Again,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  Louis  regretted  that  the  King 
hesitated  to  take  the  personal  command  of  his  forces,  and  finding 
that  he  had  resolved  to  place  another  person  at  their  head«  he 
offered  to  despatch  to  James's  assistance,  under  the  title  of  Envoy 
Extraordinary,  a  Marshal  of  France,  or  a  Lieutenant-General  g^ 
lye  army.  This  degrading  proposition  was  made  too  late  to  be 
accepted,  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  king  would  have- assented  te 
il^  tmce  it  must  have  heightened  that  jealousy  which  the  nadon 
had  already  begun  to  entertain  of  a  connection  with  France. 

In  this  state  of  supineness  James  suffered  die  Prince  of 
Orange  to  land  without  opposition.  The  disaffected,  whose 
spirits  might  have  been  awed  by  a  show  of  resolution  in  the  king, 
•gathered  fresh  hopes  from  the  success  of  his  enemies.  To  for- 
aake  the  banners  of  a  king  whodid  not  venture  to  lead  his  foK 
lowers  to  the  field  was  not  unnatural,  and  the  example  of  Lord 
Combury  was  quickly  followed.  This  was  the  last  blow  to  all 
James's  hopes.  That  army,  which  it  had  cost  him  so  much  to 
create,  and  which  he  had  regarded  as  the  great  engine  by  which 
4dl  his  designs  were  in  the  ei^  to  be  effected,  was  now  converted 
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into  the  instrumeat  of  hi0  destriictioD.  Deserdon  followed  da- 
ieition;  doubt  and  distrust  of  those  who  still  gathered  onder  his 
ataodanis  rendered  every  idea  of  effective  resistance  vain;  and* 
irithoitt  striking  a  single  blow  in  bis  defenoe,  James  beheld  his 
sccnptre  wrenched  from  bis  hands. 

In  efltknatiog  the  character  of  this  great  transaction,  and  of 
those  who  plajed  the  principal  parts  in  it,  M.  Masure  has»  we 
thinks  dispbyed  some  harshness  and  injustice  towards  WiUiam# 
The  cifcumatance  of  his  relationship  and  near  connectioa  with 
James  appears  to  have  had  an  undue  weight  upen  the  mind  of 
die  historian.  It  is  well  that  the  tender  chanties  and  affections  of 
private  life  ^ould  in  social  intercourse  be  inviolably  obaenred; 
but  when  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  nations  are  thrown,  into 
the  opposite  scale,  who  can  blame  the  man  who  yields  to  sodh 
paramount  claims?  In  other  respects  also,  the  character  of  Wilr 
liam  seems  to  be  displeasing  to  the  historian;  his  imperturbafaie 
coldness,  bis  utter  want  of  vivacity,  and  perhaps,  more  than  aU,  his 
irreconcilable  aversion  to  Francei  have  arrayed  the  pi^judioea.of 
M.  Mazure  against  him. 

In  closing  the  volume  before  us  we  cannot  avoid  expressing 
onr  regret,  or  rather  our  shame,  that  the  literature  of  England 
possesses  no  worthy  history  of  the  greatest  revolution  ever  wrought 
upon  English  soil.  The  public  have  long  looked  in  vain  fisr  the 
performance  of  this  task  to  the  genius  of  Mackintosh;  but  wie 
eottfefls  liiat  there  is  another  pen  which  we  should  even  vrith  mora 
satisfaction  see  employed  in  tracing  this  neglected  but  noble 
history.  .  . 

Art.  V. — Traite  de  Mecanique  Celeste.    Par  M.  le  Marquis  de 
Laplace.    Tome  V.    4to.     Paris.     1823—1827. 

The  volume  of  which  we  have  placed  the  title  at  the  head  of  this 
article^  completes  a  work  that  forms,  beyond  all  question,  the 
most  important  contribution  which  has  been  made  to  the.  exasi 
sciences  since  the  publication  of  the  Princ^na  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  Distinguished  alike  by  the  elegance,  the  originality, 
and  the  depth,  of  its  analysis, — the  sublime  and  imposing  cha^ 
racter  of  the  subjects  which  it  discusses, — ^the  mukipltcity  and 
importance  of  its  practical  applications, — and  the  luminous  and 
elegant  manner  in.  which  it  presents  the  fruits  of  the  profound 
researchea  of  many  successive  generations  of  gifted  men,r— the 
Micamqut  Celeste  of  Laplace  claims  to  rank  among  the  noblest 
and  most  imperishable  monuments  of  the  human  intellect 
.  In  oontempbting  the  history  of  physical  science,  one  cannot 
but  b^  particularly  struck  by  the  slow  and  gradual  manner  in 
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which  its  fundamental  truths  have  beoeine  known  to  niMikind*** 
Works  of  imagination,  poetry,  eloquence,  and  uarratiou,  were 
produced  at  a  very  early  period^  equal  at  least  to  any  which  have 
resulted  from  the  refined  efforts  of  subsequent  ages ;  but  nothing 
can  be  imagined  more   unphilosophical  and  absurd  than  the 
various  theories,  which,  from  the  time  of  Thales  to  that  of  Des 
Cartes,  were  proposed  to  explain  the  constitution  of  the  universe 
and  the  causes  of  things.     What  the  mere  force  of  genius  could 
effect  was  achieved  by  the  ancient  philosophers ;  but  knowledge 
which  could  only  be  attained  by  a  diligent  comparison  of  carefully 
observed  facts,  or  the  application  of  mathematical  reasoning,  has 
been  almost  entirely  reserved  for  modern  discovery.     Even  the 
beautiful  geometry  of  the  Greeks,  which  indirectly  contributed  so 
materially  to  the  grand  discoveries  of  Kepler,  remained  in  the 
.  hands  of  its  inventors  comparatively  steril  and  unproductive.  The 
only  important  applications,  indeed,  which  they  made  of  it,  were 
to  statics  and  trigonometry.     It  is  apparently  a  very  simple  fact, 
that  heavy  bodies  descending  freely  to  the  earth  acquire  equal 
increments  of  velocity  in  equal  portions  of  time,  yet  simple  as  it 
appears,  it  eluded  the  observation  of  mankind  till  the  time  of 
Galileo,  by  whom  the  principles  of  dynamics  were  established- 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.     In  the  descriptive 
part  of  astronomy  the  ancients  had  doubtless  made  very  cooh 
siderable   advances.     They  observed   the  heavens   assiduously^ 
were*  perfectly  acquainted   with   the   apparent  motions  of  the 
planets,  and,  considering  that  they  wanted  the  aid  of  the  telescope 
and  the  pendulum,  the  two  great  instruments  of  correct  obser* 
vation,  obtained  several  important  elements  in  the  science  with  a 
surprising  degree  of  accuracy.   But  of  the  physical  causes  of  the 
phenomena  which  they  contemplated  with  so  much  interest  they 
were  altogether  ignorant ;  for  their  vague  and  obscure  notions  re- 
specting the  gravitation  of  matter,  and  the  influences  of  the  pla- 
netary bodies  on  the  motions  of  each  other,  can  only  be  regarded 
as  more  or  less  probable  conjectures,  in  which  trutlf  and  error  had 
equal  chances  of  ascendancy. 

But  when  Newton,  guided  by  the  discoveries  of  Kepler,  and 
Galileo,  had  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  simple  law  of  attrac- 
tion, and  ascertained  that  all  material  substances  gravitate  towards 
each  other  with  forces  which  are  directly  as  their  masses,  and  in* 
versely  as  the  squares  of  their  mutual  distances,  the  whole  mecha- 
nism of  nature  was  in  a  manner  revealed ;  a  new  direction  was 
given  to  physical  researches^  and  astronomy  placed  on  a  firm  and 
unalterable  foundation.  It  was  long,  however,  before  the  value 
of  this  grand  discovery  could  be  appreciated  in  its  full  extent. 
Its  most  important  consequences  could  not  be  deduced  from  it 
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tiH  the  aubsidiary. sciences  of  analysis^  mecbanics,  and  optics, 
were  greatly  extended  and  improved.  A  calculus  was  required 
sufficieDtly  powerful  to  embrace  a  mechanism  as  complicated  in 
its  effects  as  simple  io  its  cause ;  and  observations  of  sufficient 
accuracy  to  furnish  data  for  the  determination,  by  means  of  the 
calculus,  of  the  masses,  figures,  and  mutual  distances  of  the 
planets.  Newton  himself,  by  bis  admirable  invention  of  the 
fluxionaiy  calculus,  supplied  the  first  of  these  requisites,  and  the 
necessary  data  have  been  gradually  obtained  by  the  laborious 
zeal  of  observers,  and  the  ingenuity  of  artists,  who  have  succeeded 
in  giving  to  optical  instruments  a  degree  of  perfection  which,  a 
century  ago,  the  most  enthusiastic  devotee  of  astronomy  could 
not  have  anticipated. 

Newton  not  only  supplied  the  principles,  and  indicated  the 
methods  by  which  physical  astronomy  has  ultimately  been  ren- 
dered the  most  perfect  of  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge* 
but  also  advanced  far  towards  the  solution  of  many  of  its  most 
important  problems.  The  theories  of*  the  earth-— of  the  tides — 
of  the  transmission  of  sound — of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
— and  of  the  lunar  inequalities,  have  all  been  considered  in  the 
Principia ;  and  although  they  were  necessarily  left  more  or  less 
imperfect,  yet  the  true  path  of  inquiry  was  distinctly  pointed  out, 
and  the  way  prepared  for  the  more  extensive  and  accurate  re«- 
searches  of  his  successors.  Among  the  illustrious  individuals 
who  followed  in  the  steps  of  Newton,  those  who  are  most  con* 
spicuously  distinguished  by  the  number  and  importance  of  their 
discoveries  are  Clairaut,  d'Alembert,  Euler,  Lagrange,  and  La- 
place. Many  others,  indeed,  by  the  improvements  which  they 
introduced  into  analysis,  contributed  greatly  to  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess which  attended  the  researches  of  these  five  profound  mathe- 
maticians; our  limits,  however,  will  scarcely  allow  us  to  allude  to 
their  names.  The  mathematical  theories  of  the  planets  having 
gradually  reached  a  state  of  great  perfection,  Laplace  undertook 
the  important  but  arduous  task  of  collecting  the  results  of  the 
labours  of  his  predecessors,  of  deducing  them  by  methods  of  his 
own  from  the  first  principles  of  mechanics,  and  of  forming  them 
into  a  systematic  and  complete  body  of  science.  This  task  was 
accomplished  by  the  publication  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste,  in  a 
manner  which  called  forth  the  unbounded  admiration  of  the  few 
individuals  qualified  to  judge  of  its  importance  and  difficulty.. 

The  concluding  volume  of  this  great  work  has  been  published 
in  separate  books,  at  a  long  interval  after  the  preceding,  and  con- 
tains the  last  improvements  which  the  prolonged  life  of  the  illus- 
trions  author  enabled  him  to  introduce  into  tlie  discussion  of  the 
different  subjects  which  it  embraces.     Each  book  consists  of  two 
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dittioct  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  historical,  containing  a  review 
of  the  scientific  labours  of  the  geometers  who  preceded  Laplace 
in  the  investigation  of  the  principal  theories  of  physical  astro* 
nomj,  and  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  successive  steps  by  which  that 
•cience  has  been  gradually  and  laboriously  raised  to  its.  present 
state  of  advancement  or  perfection.  In  the  second  part  some 
points  of  the  mathematical  investigations  are  discussed  anew,  the 
analysis  extended  so  as  to  embrace  circumstances  of  which  the 
consideration  had  now  become  practicable,  in  consequence  of  the 
improvements  made  in  the  integral  calculus,  since  the  publication 
of  the  fonner  volumes,  and  such  modifications  introduced  as  were 
rendered  necessary  by  a  more  accurate  determination  of  the  quan- 
tities, which  could  only  be  obtained  from  observation.  These 
hooks  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  supplementary  to  the 
Mecamque  Celeste,  and  although  not  of  equal  importance  with 
those  vmich  preceded  them,  they  still  offer  various  and  exalted 
claims  to  consideration.  Putting  their  higher  merits  out  of  view^ 
and  regarding  them  merely  as  literary  compositions,  they  will  be 
found  interesting  in  no  ordinary  degree.  The  felicitous  manner 
in  which  the  results  of  abstract  science  are  translated  into  ordi* 
nary  language,  and  the  perspicuity  and  elegance  with  which  the 
most  abstruse  and  difficult  subjects  are  developed  and  explained* 
render  them  perfect  models  of  scientific  disquisitions,  and  entitle 
them  to  rank  by  the  side  of  the  introductory  essays  of  the  Mi^ 
amique  Analytique  of  Lagrange,  and  the  Systime  du  Monde,  and 
Essai  sur  ks  Probabilitis  of  Laplace  himself. 

It  is  to  the  first  or  historical  part  of  diese  books  that  our 
attention  will  at  present  be  confined,  as  being  of  most  interest  to 
the  general  reader.  The  abstruse  and  recondite  nature  of  the 
subjects  it  investigates,  together  with  the  great  labour  and  intense 
application  necessary  to  acquire  that  intimate  familiarity  with  the 
most  difficult  parts  of  the  transcendental  geometry  which  is  indis- 
pensably requisite  in  order  to  enter  into  its  spirit,  or  even  to  follow 
its  reasoning,  will  always  render  the  Micamque  Celeste  a  sealed 
book,  excepting  to  a  few  individuals  on  whom  nature  has  bestowed 
superior  aptitude,  and  whom  fortune  has  provided  with  die  means 
of  pursuing  their  speculations  at  leisure.  But  although  very  few 
possess  the  requisite  knowledge  to  follow,  even  with  a  tolerable 
degree  of  exertion,  the  different  steps  of  such  complicated  analy- 
tical investigations  as  occur  in  many  parts  of  this  work,  yet,  hap- 
pily, the  explanations  of  the  physical  causes  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature  are  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence and  industry;  and  the  results  of  theory,  even  when  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  theory  itself,  and  regarded  in  the  same  light 
as  facts  ascertained  by  observation  or  experiment,  afford  numerous 
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fittbjecU  of  sablkne  cotitemplationy  on  whidi  every  liberal  mind 
can  dwell  with  satisfaction  and  delight.  On  these  acconnta  we 
have  imagined  that  a  brief  abstract  of  the  historical  part  of  tiiik 
volume  will  be  acceptablie  to  many  of  our  readers,  \dio,  for  ob* 
vious  reasons,  will  not  be  inclined  to  consult  the  work  itself.  la 
approaching  the  task,  however,  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  rendering  such  subjects  perfectly  intelligible' 
lo  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  technical  language  of 
science,  and  of  avoiding  at  the  same  time  such  very  elementary 
explanations  as  cannot  fail  to  appear  puerile  and  uninteresting  in 
the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  scientific  researches  are  more  famml'. 
Our  difficulties  are  also  increased  by  the  recollection  of  die 
splendid  and  admirable  critique  on  the  first  four  volumes  of  this 
work,  written  by  the  late  Professor  Playfair,  and  inserted  in  one 
of  the  early  numbers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

I.  The  first  of  these  supplementary  books,  which  was  published 
in  1823,  and  forms  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Micamque  CdeMie, 
treats  of  the  figure  and  rotation  of  the  Earth;  a  subject  whidi 
was  discussed  at  great  length  in  the  second  volume.  H&is  very 
interesting  and  difficult  problem  was  first  considered  by  Newton 
in  the  Principia,  and  has  since  engaged  the  attention  of  all  tlie 
most  eminent  mathematicians  whose  researches  have  been  di- 
rected to  die  system  of  the  universe.  The  determination  of  the 
exact  figure  off  a  body,  whose  surface  is  so  irregular  and  diver- 
tified  as  that  of  tiie  earth,  might  at  first  view  seem  a  hopeie^ 
attempt;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  covered  by  seas  communicating  with  each  odier, 
and  that  the  heights  of  even  the  most  elevated  mountains  bear 
bnt  a  small  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  globe,  it  will  easily 
be  perceived  that  the  inequalities  are  relatively  of  little  account, 
and  that  the  general  figure  must  be  such  as  will  satisfy  the  laws 
of  hydrostatics.  When  Newton  undertook  the  investigation  of  this 
problem,  neither  the  mathematical  nor  the  physical  sciences 
were  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  his  complete  success.  By 
nasuming,  however,  that  the  ellipsoid  of  revolution  is  the  figure 
required  for  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  a  homogeneous  fluid 
mass  revolving  about  an  axis, — that  on  going  from  the  equator 
towards  die  pole  the  increase  of  gravitation  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  sine  of  the  latitude, — and  that  the  earth  is  equally 
dense  throughout,  he  demonstrated  that  the  amount  of  the  com- 
pression at  the  poles  is  one  two-hundred-and-thirtieth  part  of 
the  diameter  of  tfie  equator,  or  that  the  polar  is  to  the  equatorial 
axis  in  the  ratio  of  229  to  230.  Subsequent  researches  have 
confirmed  the  accuracy  of  this  result,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
homogeneity  of  the  earth. 

O  I  2 
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The  next  attempt  to  investigate  the  figure  of  the  Earth  was 
made  by  Huyj^ens^  soon,  after  &e  publication  of  the  Principia  : 
,  but  the  principles  on  which  his  investigation  wi^s  founded  are 
restricted  and  exceptionable,  and  therefore,  in  point  of  fact,  no  ad- 
dition was  made  to  the  theory  of  Newton  till  the  year  1737»  when 
Clairaut,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  demonstrated  the 
first  two  of  Newton's  assumptions  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
figure  of  equilibrium,  and  the  increase  of  gravitation  towards  the 
poles.  But  these  results  were  only  obtained  by  Clairaut  in  the 
case  where  the  spheroid  differs  very  little  f^om  a  sphere ;  Mac- 
luiirin  was  the  first  who  demonstrated  generally  that  the  ellipsoid 
of  revolution  is  the  figure  which  satisfies  the  conditions  of  e<}ui- 
librium,  and  determined  the  amount  of  the  attractive  force  which 
the  spheroid  exercises  on  a  material  point  situated  anywhere  od 
its  surface.  These  results,  together  with  several  other  very  re- 
markable theorems  relative  to  the  attraction  of  spheroids  of  revo- 
lution, are  contained  in  a  short  treatise  on  the  Tides,  of  extraor- 
dinary merit  and  elegance,  which  shared  the  prize  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  the  year  1740.  It  is  published  in  Leseur  and 
Jacquier's  edition  of  the  Prtiic^ui,  and  also  in  Madaurin's  Trtar 
tist  of  Fluxions. 

A  few  years  after,'  in  1743,  Clairaut  published  his  Theorie  de  la 
Figure  de  la  Terre,  a  work  which,  though  in  several  respects  in- 
complete, is  still  by  far  the  best  introduction  we  have  to  this 
subject,  and  ranks  indeed  among  the  most  elegant  applications 
of  mathematical  science.  Among  other  important  results  which 
it  contains,  is  that  very  remarkable  theorem  which  still  bears  his 
name,  and  establishes  a  relation  between  the  oblateness  of 
the  spheroid  and  the  increase  of  gravitation  towards  the  poles, 
on  every  suppositibn  which  can  be  imagined  relative  to  the 
interior  constitution  of  the  earth.  The  theorem  consists  in  this : 
that  if  to  the  fraction  which  expresses  the  excess  of  the  equato- 
rial above  the  polar  axis,  we  add  the  fraction  which  e^^resses 
the  excess  of  gravity  at  the  poles  above  the  gravitation  at  the 
equator,  the  sum  of  the  two  fractions  is  always  a  constant  quan- 
tity, and  equal  to  five-halves  of  the  ratio  of  the  centrifugal  force 
to  the  gravitation  at  the  equator."*^     By  means  of  this  theorem, 

*  Let  £  denote  the  cllipticity  of  the  earth,  or  the  excess  of  the  axis  of  the  equator 
above  that  of  the  poles  taken  as  unity  ;  C,  the  excess  of  gravity  at  the  poles  above  the 
gravitation  at  the  equator,  talcen  as  the  unit  of  gravitation ;  ^  tlie  ratio  of  the  ceiitri* 
fugai  force  at  the  equator  to  the  unit  of  gravitation:  then  E  -f  C  =  |  f ,  in  every 
hypothesis  relative  to  the  interior  constitution  of  the  earth.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  terra  gravUy  is  used  to  denote  tlic  force  by  which  a  body  would  be  attracted  to- 
wards the  earth  if  the  earth  remained  at  rest ;  gravitaiian  denotes  the  force  by  which  a 
body  is  actually  attracted,  thatiii  gravity  diminished  by  the  centrifogal  force. . 
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tlie  elfiptidty  of  die  spheroid  is  dedacedfrotn  observations  oa  the 
length  of  the  seconds'  pendulum  at  different  latitudes. 

The  next  step  tn  the  investigation  of  this  problem  was  made 
bj  d'Aleraberty  who  demonstrated  that  the  attraction  of  any  ellip- 
s<Md  whatever,  upon  a  point  situated  in  the  prolongation  of  one 
oi  its  axes,  is  to  the  attraction  of  a  spheroid  having  the  same 
centre  and  foci,  and  passing  through  the  attracted  point,  as  the 
mass  of  the  first  spheroid  is  to  the  mass  of  the  second.  It  now 
only  remained,  in  order  to  complete  the  theory,  to  determine  the 
force  with  which  a  spheroid  attracts  a  point  situated  any  where 
widiout  its  surfece.  This  was  effected  by  Legendre  with  regard 
to  spheroids  of  revolution,  and  the  solution  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended by  Laplace  to  ellipsoids  in  general.  The  results  which 
they  obtained  were  however  expressed  by  series  and  consequently 
were  only  approximative.  Hie  honour  of  a  complete  solution  of 
the  'problem  was  reserved  for  our  illustrious  countryman  Mr. 
Ivory,  who,  by  an  extremely  ingenious  and  happy  analytical  trans* 
formation,  obtained  a  finite  expression  for  the  amount  of  the 
attractive  force;  a  result  quite  unexpected,  and  which  by  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  analysts  had  even  been  deemed  impossible. 
Mr.  Ivory's  researches  have  greatly  simplified  the  theory  of  ellip- 
tic '  sphercHds,  and  although  they  are  passed  over  with  a  veiy 
slight  notice  in  the  historical  sketch  we  are  now  considering,  it 
ought  to  be  recollected  that  diey  afford  the  only  important  addition 
which  has  been  made  to  the  theory  since  tlie  publication  of  the 
treatises  of  Maclaurin  and  Clairaut,  and  that  they  completely 
supersede  the  labours  of  Lagrange,  Legendre,  and  Laplace  him- 
self on  the  same  subject.  It  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  some- 
what singular  fact,  that  although  this  theory  has  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  most  distinguished  mathematicians,  and  ex-» 
hausted  the  utmost  resources  of  the  calculus,  yet,  since  the  time 
of  Newton,  it  has  only  been  enriched  by  three  very  remarkable 
results;  namely,  first,  the  demonstration  by  Maclaurin  that  a 
homogeneous  fluid  mass  revolving  about  an  axis  assumes  the  form 
of  an  ellipsoid;  secondly,  the  formula  of  Clairaut  for  determining 
die  figure  of  the  spheroid  by  means  of  observations  on  the  pen- 
dulum; and  thirdly,  the  expression  for  the  attraction  of  ellipsoids 
on  exter  or  particles  given  by  Mr.  Ivory.  It  is  also  remarkable 
that  each  of  these  results  was  obtained  by  methods  comparadvely 
sample,  and  indeed  almost  elementary. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  figure  of 
the  Earth,  geometers  had  always  considered  the  case  of  a  spheroid 
entirely  covered  by  a  fluid.  In  the  actual  case  presented  by 
nature  the  diflkulties  of  the  investigation  are  greatly  increased, 
but  the  progress  made  in  analysis  since  the  publication  of  the 
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first  volumes  of  the  Mecanique  Cele$te,  enabled  Laplace,  in  the 
book  before  us,  to  treat  the  subject  more  generally,  and  to  have 
regard  to  the  modifications  occasioned  by  the  continents  and 
islands.  The  results  of  his  researches  are  not  of  great  import- 
ance as  throwing  any  new  light  on  the  figure  or  constitution  of 
the  £arth,  but  they  are  nevertheless  of  considerable  interest  as 
tending  to  establish  some  very  curious  facts  relative  to  natural 
history  4nd  geology. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  displacement  of  the  poles  on  the  surface 
of  the  Earth  has  frequently  been  assumed  to  account  for  those 
indubitable  traces  of  the  ocean  which  abound  in  the  most  elevated 
regions  of  the  globe,  and  even  on  the  summits  of  the  loftiest 
mountains.  Supposing  such  a  displacemeDt  to  have  been  made 
by  means  of  an  extraneous  force,  by  odUsion  with  a  comet  for 
example,  it  is  evident  that  the  spheroid  could  only  recover  its 
equilibrium  through  the  intervention  of  the  vraters  of  the  ocean, 
which  would  rush  towards  the  new  equator,  and  continue  to  ac- 
cumulate there,  till  the  surface  became  every  where  perpen- 
dicular to  the  new  direction  of  gravity.  But  supposing  the  dis- 
placement of  the  poles  to  have  been  considerable,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  whole  quantity  of  virater  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  .bringing  the 
figure  so  near  to  that  which  would  be  assumed  by  a  revolving 
fluid  mass,  as  it  is  actually  found  to  be  from  the  measurement  of 
degrees,  and  observations  on  the  length  of  the  pendulum.  In- 
deed it  is  demonstrable  that  it  would  be  altogether  inadequate  to 
produce  such  an  effect.  The  mean  density  of  the  sea  scarcely 
exceeds  one-fifth  part  of  the  mean  density  of  the  earth;  and  its 
mean  depth,  about  three  or  four  miles,  is  very  smaH  in  compari- 
son of  the  ellipticity  or  difference  between  the  equatorial  and  polar 
diameters.  By  reason  of  these  two  circumstances  the  influence 
of  the  sea  on  the  direction  of  gravity  is  rendered  inconsiderable. 
Hence  every  hypothesis  founded  on  a  considerable  displacement 
of  the  poles  of  the  Earth  ought  to  be  rejected  as  incompatible 
with  the  property  of  equilibrium;  and  the  relative  changes  of  the 
situation  of  die  ocean  and  dry  land  must  be  referred  to  an  interior, 
and  not  to  an  exterior  cause.  These  considerations  have  led 
Laplace  to  conclude  that^  "  amidst  all  the  revolutions  which  have 
changed  the  sur&ce  of  the  Earth,  and  destroyed  many  races  of 
animals  and  vegetables,  the  figure  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid,  and 
the  position  of  its  axis  of  rotation,  have  undergone  only  very 
slight  variations." 

The  elliptic  figure  of  the  Earth  is  demonstrated  by  the  actual 
measurement  of  degrees  at  different  latitudes,  and  the  regular  in- 
crease of  gravitation  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  indicated  by 
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die  coiTOepoodkig  increase  in  the  length  of  the  isochronous  pen* 
duitim,  proves  that  it  is  symmetrically  constituted,  or  that  the 
successive  layers  or  strata  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  all  nearly 
dliptical,  and  regularly  disposed  about  their  common  centre  of 
gravity.  It  is  also  certain^  that  the  density  of  the  strata  increases 
re^larly  from  the  surface  towards  the  centre.  To  account  for 
this  regulari^  in  the  disposition  of  the  materials  of  the  earth,  and 
the  near  approximation  of  its  figure  to  the  spheroid  of  equili- 
biiuro,  or  that  which  it  would  assume  if  its  particles  were  at 
liberty  to  obey  the  forces  resulting  from  their  mutual  attraction 
and  the  lotatory  motion,  it  has  been  usual  with  geometers  to 
aBsume  its  original  existence  in  a  state  of  fluidity.  In  thu  state 
the  denser  substances  would  evidently  arrange  themselves  nearest 
to  the  centre,  and  as  the  figure  of  the  strata  would  undergo 
scarcely  any  change  during  the  process  of  consolidation,  the  hy- 
pothesis of  a  primitive  fluid  condition  will  account  for  the  various 
phenomena.  There  are,  however,  other  ways  of  accounting  for 
the  elliptical  figure,  and  the  increased  density  towards  the  centre, 
and  Laplace  shows  that  all  the  phenomena  may  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  the  nucleus  of  the  Earth,  instead  of  being 
composed  of  strata  of  different  densities,  is  formed  of  a  single 
substance,  or  that  it  is  homogeneous  in  a  chemical  sense.  Sup- 
posing the  interior  of  the  EarSth  to  be  constituted  in  this  manner, 
it  is  evident  that  the  density  towards  the  centre  will  be  increased 
by  die  great  weight  of  the  superincumbent,  mass ;  but  the  relation 
between  the  density  and  the  compression  of  the  different  shells  of 
die  central  substance  being  unknown,  the  hypothesis  does  not 
appear  to  be  attended  with  fewer  difficulties,  or  to  render  the 
subject  more  intelligible  than  those  which  have  been  commonly 
received.  Besides,  as  the  mutual  adherence  of  the  particles  of  a 
solid  body  will  necessarily  prevent  it  from  attaining  the  figi|re  of 
equilibrium,  if  in  its  primitive  state  it  deviated  considerably  from 
it,  Liq>lace  admits  that  even  on  **  this  hypothesis,  as  on  all  others 
respecting  the  constitution  of  the  Earth,  a  state  of  primitive  fluidity 
seems  necessarily  indicated  by  the  regularity  of  the  gravitation 
and  of  the  figure  at  the  surface." 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  in  astronomy  is  the  uni- 
formity of  the  rotation  of  the  Earth  about  its  axis.  The  length  of 
die  day,  or  the  duration  of  a  revolution,  is  the  standard  of  time  to 
whidi  all  the  celestial  motions  are  referred ;  every  circumstance, 
therefore,  by  which  it  can  possibly  be  affected,  requires  to  be  dis- 
cussed with  more  dian  ordinary  care  and  solicitude.  In  the  fifth 
bodL  Laplace  had  treated  at  length  of  the  influence  of  internal 
canaes,  such  as  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  winds,  currents  in  the 
ocean,  Sec.,  on  the  tune  of  a  revolution,  aud  demonstrated  that 
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their  tSecia  are  altogedier  insensible.  There  is^  however^  another 
circumstance,  indicated  we  believe  for  the  first  time  in  the  book 
now  before  us,  by  which  the  length  of  the  day  may  be  affected, 
namely,  a  variation  in  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth.  If,  as 
all  the  phenomena  conspire  to  indicate,  the  materials  of  the  globe 
primarily  existed  in  a  fluid  state,  they  must  have  been  exposed  to 
a  degree  of  heat  sufficient  at  least  to  cause  their  fusion.  The 
dissipation  of  this  heat  must  have  been  gradual,  commencing  at 
the  surface,  and  slowly  extending  towards  the  centre,  till,. in  the 
course  of  ages,  the  whole  mass  arrived  at  the  temperature  of  the 
medium  in  which  it  is  placed.  Experiments  on  the  temperature 
at  the  bottoms  of  deep  mines,  as  well  as  various  geological 
appearances,  indicate  a  central  heat ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  even  now  the  point  of  uniform  temperature  has  not  been  at*> 
tained,  but  that  the  cooling  process  may  be  still  going  forward. 
Admitting  thb  supposition,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  its 
effects  will  be  on  the  angular  velocity  of  rotation. 

It  is  a  well-known  property  of  heat  that  it  causes  the  expansion 
of  all  substances  into  which  it  enters.  In  proportion,  therefore, 
as  the  materiab  of  the  Earth  lose  their  heat,  their  dimensions  will 
be  contracted,  and,  consequently,  a  sensible  decrease  of  tempera- 
ture  will  cause  a  sensible  diminution  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
globe,  while  its  mass  remains  constant :  for  as  the  most  delicate 
experiments  have  failed  in  showing  that  either  light  or  heat  are 
ponderable  substances,  the  mass  will  not  be  diminished  by  their 
dissipation.  Now,  it  is  an  established  principle  in  dynamics,  that 
when  a  system  of  bodies  is  in  motion  about  a  fixed  centre,  the 
sum  of  the  products  obtained  by  multiplying  the.  mass  of  each 
body  into  its  angular  velocity,  and  into  its  distance  from  the  fixed 
centre,  is  independent  of  the  mutual  actions  of  the  bodies  on  each 
other,  and  remains  unchanged  so  long  as  there  is  no  external 
cause  of  derangement.  From  this  principle  it  follows,  that,  since 
the  number  and  the  masses  of  the  molecules  remain  constant 
during  the  dissipation  of  the  heat,  and  the  consequent  contraction 
of  the  spheroid,  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  velocities  and  dis- 
tances of  the  particles  from  the  centre,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  the  sum  of  the  areas  described  by  each  of  the  mole- 
cules referred  to  the  plane  of  the  equator,  must  be  a  constant 
quantity.  Hence,  if  Uie  distances  of  the  molecules  from  tiie 
centre  be  diminished,  their  velocities  must  be  proportionably 
increased. 

These  considerations  render  it  apparent  that  the  rotation  of 
the  Earth  must  be  accelerated  by  a  diminution  of  its  mean  t»n- 
perature;  but  in  consequence  of  our  ignorance  of  the  relation 
between  the  loss  of  heat,  and  the  amount  of  the  consequent  con* 
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tractkm  of  tke  coDstiUient  materials,  and  also  1>jr  reason  of  tbe 
imperfect  state  of  the  theory  of  the  progress  of  heat  in.  solid 
bodies,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  arrive  at  any  precise  or  accurate 
result.  By  adopting  the  most  probable  hypothesis,  Laplace 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  lunar  theory, 
that  since  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  the  length  of  the  day  has  not 
been  diminished  by  the  two-hundredth  part  of  a  centesimal  se^ 
condy  in  consequence  of  a  diminution  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  Earth. 

After  all  the  researches,  theoretical  and  practical,  which  have 
been  undertaken  to  determine  the  figure  of  the  Earth,  the  ques- 
tion will  naturally  occur,  what  is  the  result?  or  is  the  actual 
figure  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty?  Supposing  the  sea  to  be  con- 
tinued all  round  tbe  earth,  it  is  admitted  that  the  figure  which  it 
wottid  assume  would  be  that  of  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution.  From 
the  measurement  of  arcs  of  the  meridian,  and  a  lunar  inequality 
depending  on  the  oblateness  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid,  Laplace 
concludes  the  ellipticity  to  be  ■^.  Observations  on  the  length  of 
theseccHids'  pendulum,  which  have  of  late  years  been  extensively 
made  at  different  points  on  the '  surface,  would  seem  to  indicate 
an  ellfpticity  amounting  to  j^ ;  but  we  observe  that  Mr.  Ivory, 
wbo'has  studied  this  subject  with  great  care,  has,  in  some  of  the 
recent  numbers  of-  the  Philosophical  Magatine,  urged  strong 
reasons  for  rejecting  several  of  these  observations  as  anomalous, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  others.  The  ellipticity  deduced  from 
the  unexceptionable  observations  is  7(7.7,  and  differs  but  little 
from  that  assigned  by  Laplace. 

11.  The  twelfth  book,  which  was  also  published  in  162S,  treats 
of  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  spheres,  and  of  the  laws  of  the 
equilibrium  and  motion  of  elastic  fluids.  It  possesses  an  un^ 
common  degree  of  interest  from  its  containing  the  developement 
of  a  new  theory  of  molecular  attraction,  with  its  application  to 
thepropagation  of  sound  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  most  curious  and  interesting  phenomena  of  nature  are 
those,  doubtless,  which  afford  us  some  insight  into  the  ultimate 
constitution  of  bodies,  and  make  us  acquainted  with  the  reci- 
procal actions  of  their  particles.  Philosophers  have  been  led  by 
the  light  of  experiment,  to  regard  the  gases,  and  indeed  all  other 
substances,  as  agglomerations  of  material  particles,  of  excessive 
tenuity,  and  maintained  in  equilibrium  between  two  forces, 
namely,  a  mutual  affinity  which  tends  to  bring  the  particles  into 
closer  union,  and  a  repulsive  principle  which  tends  to  increase 
their  mutual  distances,  or  cause  them  to  recede  from  each  other. 
The  forces  which  act  among  die  elementary  particles  of  matter, 
difer  widely  iA  the  laws  which  they  observe  from  that  which  pro- 
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duces  ami  regalates  die  motions  of  the  great  bodies  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  latter  extends  indefinitely  into  space^  decreasing  in 
enei^  as  the  square,  of  the  distance  increases;  whereas  the  in- 
fluence of  the  former  is  confined  to  distances  so  extremely  small 
as  to  elude  altogether  the  observations  of  sense.  By  reason  of 
the  small  and  insensible  extent  of  their  sphere  of  activity,  it  is 
impossible  to  assign  the  law  of  the  diminution  of  the  molecular 
forces  in  terms  of  die  distance ;  but  the  very  circumstance  which 
at  first  view  might  seem  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  deriving 
any  accurate  conclusions  from  reasoning  a  priori  with  regard  to 
their  effects,  namely,  that  they  are  only  sensible  at  imperceptible 
dbtances,  is  that  which  brings  them  within  the  grasp  of  the 
calculus,  and  affords  the  means  of  explaining  from  theory  a  great 
variety  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena.  But  it  will  be  readily 
conceived,  that  no  ordinary  degree  of  sagacity  and  skill  is  required 
to  make  such  minute  energies  a  subject  of  calculation.  Myriads 
of  particles  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other  at  imperceptible 
distances,  offer  to  the  conception,  as  well  as  to  the  calculus,  dif- 
ficulties incomparably  greater  than  the  simple  and  uniform  mo- 
tions which  take  place  in  the  solitude  of  the  neavens. 

In  forming  a  theory  of  molecular  action,  the  great  difficulty 
has  always  been  found  to  consist  in  giving  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  repulsive  energies  which  are  manifested  in  many 
phenomena,  particularly  those  of  the  gases.  The  hypothesis 
which  Laplace  adopts  is  this :  that  every  particle  of  matter  has  a 
portion  of  heat  united  with  it:  which  it  retains  in  virtue  of  its 
attraction,  and  which,  acting  on  the  heat  of  the  surrounding 
particles,  occasions  the  repulsive  energies  in  question.  On  this 
supposition  the  elementary  particles  of  bodies  are  made  to  consist 
of  two  distinct  principles,  matter  and  heat,  which  act  separately 
and  independently  of  each  other.  Between  two  particles  of 
matter  there  subsists  an  attraction ;  between  a  particle  of  matter 
and  a  particle  of  heat  also  an  attraction;  and  between  two  particles 
of  heat  a  repulsion.  To  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  different 
actions  which  take  place  among  the  elementary  particles,  suppose 
a  molecule  of  gas  to  be  isolated,  and  surround^l  by  other  mole- 
cules situated  within  the  sphere  of  its  activity.  In  this  situation 
the  molecule  will  be  acted  upon  by  diree  distinct  forces :  Ist,  the 
attraction  of  die  surrounding  molecules ;  2d,  the  attraction  of  die 
heat  of  the  surrounding  molecules,  increased  by  the  attraction  of 
its  own  heat  on  them;  Sd,  the  repulsion  of  its  heat  by  the  heat 
of  the  surrounding  molecules.  The  first  two  of  these  forces  tend 
to  diminish  the  distances  between  the  molecules,  while  the  last 
tends  to  increase  it. 

The  difiiMrent  states  in  which  matter  appears,  via.  solid,  liquid. 
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«Bd  gaaeou8>  admit  of  a  ready  ex^anatioa  by  supposiDg  a  pre<* 

pondenmcy  in  ooe  or  other  of  these  three  forces.     In  the  solid 

8tate»  the  distance  between  the  molecules  .is  so  small  that  the 

first  force  is  infinitely  great  in  comparison  of  the  other  two;  and 

it  is  still  augmented  by  the  influence  of  the  figure  of  the  mole- 

cules»  the  faces  of  which  assume  such  positions  relatively  to  each 

other,  that  the  number  of  points  of  contact,  and  consequently  the 

amount  of  the  attractive  force,  is  the  greatest  possible.    An  in* 

crease  of  heat,  by  dilating  the  body,  and  causing  die  molecules 

to  recede  from  each  other,  diminishes  their  attractive  energies, 

jdU  the  first  force  loses  the  greater  part  or  even  the  whole  of  its 

influence,  and  the  second,  that  is,  the  attraction  subsisting  be* 

jkween  the  matter  of  one  molecule  and  the  heat  of  those  which 

furround  it»  comes  to  predominate.     In  this  state  matter  assumes 

the  lii|uid  form,  and  the  influence  of  the  figure  of  the  mole- 

.culea  IS  insensible.      By  a  farther  increase  <rf  temperature  the 

molecules  are  forced  to  recede  to  a  still  greater  distance,  and  at 

last  the  whole  of  die  attractive  forces  disappear,  and  those  of 

]nq>ulsion  alone  come  into  action.    Matter  now  takes  the  gaseous 

form,  and  the  particles  suddenly  assume  an  expansive  force  which 

would  instantly  cause  their  dissipation  in  vapours,  unless  confined 

by  Ml  external  obstacle. 

Having  laid  down  these  hypotheses  respecting  the  tfiodus 
agendi  of  the  molecular  forces,  he  next  proceeds  to  deduce  from 
diem  the  general  laws  of  elastic  fluids,  employing  some  theorems, 
which  had  been  demonstrated  in  the  second  bodk,  relative  to  the 
attraction  of  spherical  shells,  when  the  force  is  supposed  to  vary 
as  any  function  of  the  distance.  The  first  object  of  this  research 
was  to  determine  the  pressure  in  the  interior  and  at  the  surface  of 
a  sphere  of  gaseous  matter;  and  by  a  calculus  of  no  great  ctiffi- 
cully  he  found  that  it  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  square  of  the 
number  of  molecules  contained  within  a  given  space  taken  as 
anity,  by  the  square  of  the  number  expressing  the  heat  of  each 
molecule,  and  by  a  constant  factor.  This  result,  being  inde- 
pendent of  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  will  hold  good,  whatever  may 
be  the  figure  of  the  envelope  which  contains  the  gas. 

X«et  us  now  imi^ne  a  space,  considered  as  uni^,  filled  with  a 
gas  at  a  given  temperature.  If  the  molecules  of  the  gas  could 
remain  in  a  state  of  perfect  quiescence*  the  heat  would  also  re- 
main in  equilibrium  without  any  motion  whatever.  But  although 
this  state  of  equilibrium  may  be  mathematically  possible,  its-  ex- 
istence is  as  impossible  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  as  that  a 
needle  caa  stand  balanced  on  its  point.  In  a  fluid  so  subde  as  a 
gas,  the  slightest  agitation  will  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  the 
molecules  aod  of  their  caloric ;  and  hence  a  constant  cbaage  in 
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the  relative  sittiatloD  of  the  molecules,  and  a  constant  radiation 
of  their  beat.  It  is  here  necessary  to  observe  that  the  heat  which 
remains  combined  with  the  molecules  of  the  gas,  is  what  is  called 
the  latent  heat;  that  which  is  emitted  or  radiated,  is  the  free  heat, 
which  is  sensible  to  the  thermometer,  and  determines  the  tem- 
perature. In  consequence  of  the  great  velocity  with  which  the 
rays  of  heat  must  be  supposed  to  move,  its  quantity  bears  an 
insensible  proportion  to  that  of  the  latent  heat.  Since  therefore 
the  mutual  distances  of  the  molecules  vary  at  every  instant,  and 
every  change  of  distance  causes  an  increase  or  diminution  in  the 
intensity  of  the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  it  follows  that 
every  molecule  will  alternately  radiate  and  absorb  heat;  and,  in 
order  that  the  temperature  of  the  space  may  undergo  no  change, 
the  quantity  radiated  must  be  equal  to  that  which  b  absorbed. 
Laplace  illustrates  this  constant  action,  and  obtains  a  fundamental 
equation  by  reasoning  as  follows :  in  the  space  we  have  supposed, 

''  Every  molecule  of  gas,  will  at  every  iostant  be  affected  by  the  rays 
of  heat  which  emanate  from  the  surnninding  molecules.  It  will  absorb 
a  part  of  these  rays ;  but,  in  order  that  the  temperature  may  be  main* 
tained,  it  must  necessarily  replace  the  absorbed  rays  by  its  own  proper 
radiation.  In  any  other  space  of  which  the  temperature  is  the  same,  an 
equal  number  of  calorific  rays  would  at  every  instant  impinge  on  the 
molecule,  and  it  would  absorb  a  part  equal  to  that  which  it  radiates. 
The  number  of  rays,  therefore,  which  a  given  surface  receives  at  every 
instant,  is  a  function  of  the  temperature  alone,  and  independent  of  the 
nature  of  the  surrounding  bodies ;  consequently  the  number  of  extin- 
guished rays  will  be  the  product  of  this  function,  by  a  constant  quantity 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  gas.  Now,  in  whatever  manner  the 
heat  of  the  surrounding  molecules  acts  by  its  repulsion  on  the  heat  of 
the  molecules  of  gas,  in  order  to  detach  a  part,  and  cause  the  molecule 
to  radiate,  it  is  clear  that  the  radiation  will  be  in  a  ratio  compounded  of 
the  beat  and  of  the  density  of  the  gas  surrounding  the  molecule,  and  of 
the  heat  belonging  to  itself:  it  will  therefore  be  proportional  to  the  den- 
sity multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  heat.  But  it  is  also  equal  to  the 
extinction  ^  whence  the  extinction  is  likewise  proportional  to  the  density 
multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  heat." 

By  combining  this  result  with  that  which  had  been  obtained  for 
the  pressure,  he  finds  the  pressure  proportional  to  the  product  of 
the  function  of  the  temperature  by  the  density,  that  is,  by  the 
number  of  molecules  contained  within  the  unit  of  space. 

''  This  proportionality  gives  the  two  general  laws  of  the  gases.  It  is 
evident;  in  the  first  place,  that  when  the  temperature  remains  constant, 
the  pressure  will  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  molecules  of  the  gas, 
and  consequently  to  its  density  $  which  is  the  law  of  Mariote.  In  the 
second  place,  when  the  pressure  is  constant  the  number  of  molecules  is 
reciprocally  proportional  to  the  function  of  the  temperature ;  a  fanction 
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wbtcbj  as  we  have  seen,  is  indepeodeDt  of  the  nature  of  the  gas.  Hence 
results  the  beautiful  law  established  by  Dalton  and  Cray-Lussac^  accord- 
ing to  which  equal  volumes  of  the  different  gases,  under  the  same  pres- 
sure,  are  equally  dilated  by  an  equal  increase  of  temperature." 

Th^  foregoing  considerations  may  be  extended  to  mixtures  of 
different  gases,  which  have  no  chemical  affinity  for  each  other. 
When  gases  of  different  kinds  are  confined  within  the  same 
space,  each  diffuses  itself  through  that  space  in  such  a  manner 
that  every  small  portion  of  the  mixture  contains  the  component 
gases  in  exactly  the  same  proportion.  Regarding  each  molecule 
as  suspended  in  space  by  the  repulsive  action  of  the  heat  of  the 
surrounding  molecules  on  its  own  heat,  Laplace  gives  the  analy- 
tical expression  of  the  pressure  of  the  compound  gas  on  the  sides 
of  the  containing  vase,  and  also  of  the  radiation  of  each  molecule. 
The  result  of  the  calculus  is,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  a  simple  gas, 
the  pressure  of  the  mixture  is  proportional  to  the  density  at  equal 
temperatures;  that  the  increase  of  volume  occasioned  by  an  in<« 
crease  of  temperature,  while  the  pressure  remains  constant,  ia 
equal  to  that  of  a  simple  gas;  lastly,  that  the  pressure  exercised 
by  the  mixture  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained, 
is,  at  equal  temperatures,  the  sum  of  the  pressures  which  each  of 
the  component  gases  would  exercise  separately  if  it  existed  alone 
in  the  aame  space.  Hence  the  conclusion  that  **  the  mixture  may 
be  regarded  aa  a  simple  gas,  of  which  each  molecule  is  an  infi- 
nitely small  group  of  the  molecules  of  the  component  gases, 
mixed  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  whole  mixture.''  It  may 
be  remarked,  that  these  results  were  all  previously  known  from 
experiment.  Their  perfect  agreement  with  observation  is  tbe 
best  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  hypotheses  on  which  the  theory 
is  founded. 

Newton's  theory  of  the  propagation  of  sound,  although  it  has 
sometimes  been  considered  obscure,  is  oue  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  striking  parts  of  the  Prindpia*  The  accuracy  of  the  assump- 
tions on  which  it  is  founded,  nave  been  established  beyond  all 
doubt  by  subsequent  discoveries  and  investigations ;  and  the  dis- 
crepancy constantly  found  between  its  results  and  those  of  expe- 
riment, IS  now  ascertained  to  be  owing  to  physical  circumstances, 
of  which  the  existence  was  not  even  suspected  when  the  theory 
was  first  offered  to  the  world.  On  calculating  from  the  formula 
given  by  Newton  the  velocity  with  which  sound  is  transmitted 
through  the  atmosphere,  the  result  falls  short  of  the  actual  velo- 
city by  about  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  (]^uantity  to  be  determined. 
Laplace  had  the  merit  of  being  the  iirst  to  give  a  theoretical 
explanation  of  this  discrepancy,  by  showing  that  it  is  occasioned 
by  the  increased  elasticity  communicated  to  the  aerial  particles 
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in  consequeiiee  of  the  evoltftton  of  heat  by  dieif  ednipre^sion. 
That  heat  is  e^lved  by  the  compression,  and  absorbed  by  the 
dilatation  of  air  or  any  gaseous  substance,  is  a  fact  perfectly 
ascertained  by  experiment.  Every  one  may  have  'witnessed  the 
flash  of  light  which  accompanies  the  sudden  condensation  of 
atmospheric  air.  In  the  progress  of  an  aerial  undulation,  every 
small  portion  of  air  through  which  it  passes  is  first  compressed 
and  Aen  dilated:  the  heat  which  is  extricated  by  the  compres- 
sion is  absorbed  by  the  subseauent  dilatation,  and  although  these 
two  actions  succeed  each  otner  with  an  almost  inconceivable 
rapidity,  yet  the  vibration  is  itself  so  instantaneous,  that  the  efiect 
of  the  extricated  heat  is  fully  communicated  before  the  absorp- 
tion can  take  place.  Besides,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  vibra- 
tions succeed  each  other,  tends  to  prevent  die  dissipation  of  the 
disengaged  heat,  and  thus  occasions  a  greater  influence  on  the 
temperature.  Now,  since  the  temperature,  and  consequently 
the  elasticity,  is  increased  by  a  diminution  of  volume,  it  is  evident 
that  the  undulation  will  be  transmitted  with  an  increased  velocity; 
for  the  aerial  particles  will  be  acted  upon  by  an  accelerating 
force  equal  to  the  difiierence  between  their  actual  elasticity,  and 
dieir  elasticity  in  the  quiescent  state.  Hence  the  elasticity  is 
not,  as  was  supposed  by  Newton,  proportional  to  the  pressure 
alone :  it  is  increased  on  account  of  the  momentary  rise  of  tem« 
perature  attending  the  compression.  The  effect  of  this  increased 
elasticity  on  the  velocity  of  sound  was  first  determined  by  Laplace 
in  the  following  theorem,  which,  in  1816,  he  published  in  the 
**  Atmaks  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique  :** 

"  The  actual  velocity  of  sound  is  equal  to  the  velocity  jg^iven  by  the 
fbrmala  of  Newton,  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of  the  ratio  of  the 
specific  heat  of  air  under  a  constant  pressure,  to  its  specific  heat  under  a 
constant  volume." 

The  first  of  these  specific  heats  always  exceeds  the  second, 
hence  the  velocity  given  by  this  theorem  is  greater  than  that  which 
is  obtained  from  the  formula  of  Newton ;  but  to  determine  the 
actual  quantity  by  which  it  is  increased,  it  was  necessary  to  assign 
a  ratio  between  the  two  specific  heats  in  numbers.  This  object 
was  first  accomplished  by  the  ingenious  experiments  of  MM. 
Clement  and  Desormes;  and  subsequently  with  still  greater  accu- 
racy by  MM.  Gay-Lussac  and  Welter,  who,  from  a  great  number 
of  experiments,  repeated  under  almost  every  possible  variety  of 
circumstances,  determined  the  ratio  in  question  to  be  l'S75.  The 
velocity  of  sound  will  consequently  be  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  formula  of  Newton  by  the  square  root  of  this  number;  and 
by  this  correction  the  theoretical  and  experimental  estimates  are 
found  to  agree  very  nearly  with  one  another. 
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From  tlna  tkeory  a  atroog  argument  is  dented  against  tlie  dec«* 
trine  of  the  propagation  of  light,  in  the  same  manner  as  sonnd; 
by  the  undulations  of  an  elastic  medium.  Admitting  the  light  of 
the  sun  to  be  so  propagated,  its  velocity  will  be  determined  by  the 
same  formula  as  that  of  sound;  but  the  application  of  the  formula 
gives  a  velocity  amounting  only  to  about  a  seven*hundredth  part 
of  that  which  actually  exists,  the  elasticity  of  the  medium  being 
supposed  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  In  order  to  reconcile 
the  formula  with  fact,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  admit  an  elasti- 
city vastly  exceeding  that  of  the  atmosphere;  but  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  existence  of  any  force  in  the  regions  of  space  adequate  to 
the  production  of  so  great  a  compression  or  elasticity  of  Uk%  ethe« 
real  fluid. 

The  first  intelligible  theory  of  corpuscular  attraction  which  we 
possess,  is  contained  in  one  of  the  queries  appended  to  the  Oftic$ 
of  Newton.  The  doctrine  of  atoms  is  indeed  as  old  as  the  tunes 
of  the  Trojan  war;  but  the  extravagant  opinions  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  respecting  the  constitution  of  matter,  serve  only  to 
show  the  futility  of  all  attempts  to  interpret  nature  otherwise  Uian 
bv  experiment  and  rigorous  induction.  Newton  also  gave  in  the 
Frincipia,  the  first  specimen  of  a  calculation  of  the  effects  of  the 
molecular  forces,  by  deducing  the  previously  known  law,  accord?- 
ing  to  which  a  ray  of  light,  in  passing  from  one  transparent  me- 
dium into  another,  is  refracted  m  consequence  of  the  attractive 
powers  of  the  two  media.  The  general  introduction  of  the  mathe- 
matical analysis  into  this  class  of  phenomena,  is  of  immense  im- 
portance to  chemioal  science,  which,  in  its  present  state,  nuiy  be 
said  to  resemble  the  theories  of  astronomy  which  were  framed 
before  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  universal  gravitation.  The 
celestial  phenomena,  which  are  now  calculated  from  their  physical 
causes,  were  then  only  isolated  facts,  arranged  according  to  obser- 
vation or  fancy.  The  successful  application  which  Laplace  has 
made  of  his  theory  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  capillary  attrac- 
tion, as  well  as  to  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  the  gases,  gives 
encouragement  to  hope  that  the  principles  he  has  introduced,  will 
ultimately  have  the  effect  of  extending  and  simplifying  the  philo- 
sophy of  chemistry.  ^Unhappily,  by  reason  of  the  inconceivable 
mmuteness  of  the  agents,  tne  rapidity  of  the  motions,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  the  principles  combined  in  producing  the  pheno- 
mena, the  subject  is  one  of  extreme  complication  and  difficulty, 
and  its  successful  prosecution  demands  resources  which  few 
experimenters  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  In  consequence  of  a  de« 
ficiency  in  die  requisite  mathematical  knowledge,  many  ingenious 
speculations  have  been  wasted  on  this  subject;  and,  relatively  to 
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their  success^  it  may  be  said  with  nearly  equal  truthyof  the  mosdem 
as  well  BB  of  the  ancient  theorists, 

'^  nriadpus  tamen  in  reram  feche  minas, 
£t  graviter  Magni  magno  oecid^  ibi  caso.*' 

The  emission  of  heat  from  the  particles  of  bodies,  or,  as  the 
phenomenon  is  usually  called,  the  radiation  of  caloric,  has  long 
been  admitted  by  philosophers,  and  successfully  employed  in  the 
physical  explanation  of  many  interesting  facts,  obtained  from 
observation  and  experiment.  Laplace's  theory  is  therefore  not 
to  be  considered  as  being  entirely  new;  it  is  rather  a  modification 
of  those  which  previously  existed.  The  suppositions  which  he 
peculiarly  introduced,  are  the  retention  of  the  heat  belonging  to  a 
molecule  by  the  attraction  of  the  molecule,  and  the  repulsion  of 
that  heat  by  the  heat  of  the  surrounding  molecules.  Whether  the 
motions  and  actions  which  take  place  among  the  elementary  par- 
ticles, are  actually  communicated  in  the  manner  which  this  theory 
supposes,  is  what  we  shall  not  take  upon  us  to  assert;  but  when 
we  consider  the  great  simplicity  with  which  it  explains  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  gases,  capillary  attraction,  the  solidity  of  matter, 
crystallization,  the  refraction  of  light,  8cc.  we  cannot  hesitate  in 
considering  it  as  more  conformable  to  nature,  and  exposed  to 
Tewer  objections  than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  proposed.  Its 
greatest  recommendation  consists  in  the  comparative  facility  vrith 
which  the  effects  of  the  forces  it  supposes  can  be  estimated  by 
means  of  the  calculus.  This  circumstance  will  also  be  decisive 
of  its  ultimate  fate,  for  According  as  the  consequences,  even  the 
remotest,  which  follow  from  the  analytical  formulae,  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  observation  and  experiment,  the  principles  on  which 
die  formulae  are  based  must  eitlier  be  finally  established  or  re- 
jected. Laplace  is  of  opinion^  that  the  consideration  of  these 
molecular  forces  ought  now  to.  form  the  principal  object  of 
mechanical  philosophy : 

"  It  would  seem,'*  says  he,  "  to  be  of  advantage  to  introduce  them 
even  into  the  demonstrations  of  mechanics,  abandoning  the  abstract  con- 
sideration of  lines  without  mass,  flexible  or  inflexible,  and  of  substances 
perfectly  bard.  Some  essays  which  I  have  made  show  me  that  in  thus 
apiiroacbing  nature,  one  may  give  to  these  demonstrations  equal  sim- 
plicity and  greater  perspicuity,  than  by  the  methods  hitherto  employed." 

It  has  been  said  that  Laplace  contemplated  the  design  of  sub- 
jecting the  whole  of  the  atomic  theory,  as  developed  by  definite 
proportions,  to  a  rigorous  mathematical  survey.  Science  will  long 
regret  that  he  was  not  spared  to  carry  his  design  into  execution; 
for  if  ever  the  theory  is  established  on  incontrovertible  principles. 
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.aad  empiiickHD  iMumbed  from  this  branch  of  Natural  PhikMophy, 
it  muat  be  by  the  successful  completioo  of  such  an  undertaking. 
But  where  is  the  man  who  possesses  the  essential  requisites  ior 
its  accomplishment  in  a  degree  comparable  to  Laplace  2  An  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  chemi^tiy,  extreme 
subtlety  and  skill  in  following  nature  through  her  diversified 
phases  and  complicated  modes  of  action,  and,  above  all,  a  pecfect 
command  of  the  utmost  resources  of  the  calculus,,  fitted  him,  mose 
than  any  individual  of  his  age,  for  placing  die  corpuscular  philo- 
sophy on  unalterable  founc^ons,  and  preparing  the  way  for  dl 
its  future  extension. 

III.  The  thirteenth  book  treats  of  the  oscillations  of  the  fluids 
which  cover  the  planets.  The  problem  of  the  tides  is  one  of  the 
most  intricate  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste.  The  attracting  forces  of 
die  Sun  and  Moon,  which  disturb  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  are. mo- 
dified by  so  many  accessary  circumstances,  the  influence  of  whieh 
it  is  impossible  to  submit  to  calcplation,  that  all  attempts  to  assign 
.from  theory  their  precise  e^Qfects,  are  altogether  unavailing.  If 
the  entiresuiface  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid  were  covered  by  a  sea 
of  uniform  depth,  its  flux  and  reflux,  occasioned  by  the  sokr.and 
lunar  attractions,  might  be  determined  with  as  much  prednon  as 
the  celestial  phenomeiia  depending  on  the  same  causes;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  great  irregularities  of  thesurface  of  the  eartfa,-*- 
die  confinement  of  the  water  between  narrow  straits, — ^the  iae- 
ifttriities  of  its  depth, — its  friction  against  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
itBi  channel^ — its  reflexion  from  the  shores  of  lai^e  eoatinents,*-^ 
great  difierences  prevail  both  in  the  height  and  time  of  the  tides 
even  in  ports  not  remotely  situated  from  each  other.  By  reason 
of  these  circumstances,  and  other  difficulties  which  embarrass  the 
subject,  the  theory  of  the  tides  was  for  a  long,  time  comparatively 
nepected;  and,  indeed,  it  was  not  till  it  had  passed  through  the 
liands  of  Laplace,  that- its  results  presented  any  satisfactory  i^ree- 
ment  with  observation. 

The  investigation  of  the  effects  of  die  solar  and. lunar  actions, 
in  elevating  the  waters  of  die  ocean,  was  first  undertaken  by 
Newton;  but  as .  this  great  philosopher  left  out  a  very  important 
•element  in  die  calculation,  namely,  the  motion  of  die  waters  occa- 
sioned by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  his  solution  went  little  farther 
than  to  establish,  incontrovertibly,  that  the  phraomena  of  the  tides 
is  a  consequence  of  the  universal  gravitation  of  matter.  Newton's 
theory  vras  developed  and  considerably  extended  by  Daniel  Ber- 
noulli, Maclaurin,  and  Euler,  but  notwithstanding  the  importai^i 
fcsearches  of  these  three  profound  mathematicians,  it  sti.ll  re^ 
maiaed  incomplete,  inasmuch  as  they  assumed,  with  Newton,  the 
equilibrium  of  the  waters  under  the  attractive  influence  of  the  sun 
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and  mooo.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  rotation  of  the  eaitb« 
this  equflibrium  can  never  be  perfectly  established;  the  investigft- 
tions  founded  on  its  supposition  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
only  approximative.  It  was  reserved  for  Laplace  to  supply  what 
was  wanting  to  the  completion  of  this  difficult  researcn,  and  to 
treat  the  subject  with  all  the  generality  of  which  it  is  susceptible 
in  die  present  improved  state  of  analysis.  The  invention  of  die 
calculus  of  Partial  Differences  by  d'Alembert,  and  the  discoveries 
which  had  recently  been  made  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  Auids 
and  the  principles  of  hydrodynamics,  put  him  in  possession  of 
greater  advantages  than  had  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

The  first  step  of  his  investigation  consisted  in  die  solution  of 
a  problem  which  had  been  attempted  unsuccessfully  by  d'Alena- 
bert.  Supposing  the  Earth  to  be  without  rotation,  and  covered 
by  a  fluid,  the  question  was  to  determine  the  oscillations  of  that 
fliiid,  occasioned  by  the  attracting  force  of  a  body  in  motion  round 
die  earth.  The  solution  which  Laplace  gave  of  this  problem, 
was  perfectly  general,  including  every  hypoUiesis  that  can  be  made 
respecting  the  density  and  initial  state  of  the  iiuid,  and  even  the 
supposition  that  every  molecule  of  it  is  resisted  by  a  force  pro- 
portional to  the  velocity.  It  appeared  evident,  however,  from  the 
mere  inspection  of  the  differential  equations,  that  it  was  indispen- 
sable to  have  regard  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  He  therefore 
extended  his  calculus  so  as  to  embrace  this  condition,  and  at  the 
same  time  carefully  excluded  all  considerations  respecting  the 
initial  state  of  the  fluid:  it  being  evident,  that  its  primitive  coi^ 
ditions,  whatever  they  were,  must  have  been  in  the  course  of  time 
destroyed  by  the  effects  of  friction  and  the  mobility  of  the  parti- 
cles. He  distinguishes  three  different  classes  of  oscillations,  de- 
pending on  different  causes,  and  each  taking  place  to  its  full  extent 
independently  of  the  others,  and  which,  in  consequence,  admit  of 
being  considered  separately.  The  oscillations  of  the  first  class 
are  independent  of  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  are  pro- 
duced by  the  motion  of  the  attracting  star  in  its  orbit.  They  vary 
with  extreme  slowness,  and  return  to  their  primitive  state  only 
after  a  very  long  interval;  their  amount  is  small,  and  their  deter- 
mination presents  little  difficulty.  The  oscillations  of  the  second 
class  depend  on  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  their  period  is  therefore 
nearly  a  day.  Tliose  of  the  third  class  depend  on  an  angle  which 
is  double  the  angular  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  they  conse- 
quently return  in  the  same  order  after  an  interval  of  half  a  day 
nearly.  The  difference  between  two  consecutive  tides  is  depend- 
ent on  the  oscillations  of  the  second  class.  This  difference  which, 
accofding  to  the  theory  of  Newton,  ought  to  be  very  considerable 
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al'lhe  tUBecrf^ibe  sobtictey  b-so  snuill  as  to  be  scarcely  observaUe 
in  our  ports.  Newton  ascribed  this  discordance  between  theory 
aid  oboervation»  to  the  same  caute  to  which  he  bad  imputed  the 
retardatioB  of  the  tide  after  the  syzygies,  namely,  to  the  inertia  of 
the  waters,  but  Laplace  demonstrate  that  it  depends  on  the  law 
of  the  depth  of  the  sea>  and  that  but  for  the  influence  of  the  acces- 
sary drcomstaDces,  it  would  disappear  altogether  if  the  depth  were 
constant.  It  follows,  therefore,  ^at  since  the  difference  between 
the  consecutive  tides  is  esctremely  small,  die  depth  of  the  8ea» 
taking  in  a  large  extent  of  ocean,  must  be  nearly  uniform,  that  is, 
there  must  be  a  certain  mean  depth  from  which  the  deviations  are 
not  considerable. 

From  the  general  expressions  of  the  oscillations  of  the  second 
class,  obtained  on  the  supposition  that  the  sea  has  an  elliptic 
figure  of  equilibrium,  he  deduces  a  very  remarkable  consequence, 
namely,  that  the  motions  of  the  terrestrial  axis  do  not  differ  from 
what  they  would  be  if  the  sea  formed  a  solid  mass  with  the  earth. 
This  proposition  was  at  variance  with  the  received  opinion  of 
geometers,  particularly  of  d'Alembert,  who,  in  his  in^ortant  work 
on  the  precession  of  the  Equinoxes,  had  advanced  that  the  fluidity 
of  the  sea  deprives  it  of  all  influence  on  the  phenomena  of  pre- 
cession and  nutation. 

One  of  tlie  most  interesting  topics  connected  with  this  discus- 
sion, is  that  which  relates  to  the  conditions  which  render  the  equi- 
librium of  the  sea  permanent.  It  had  formerly  been  remarked 
by  mathematicians,  in  regard  to  a  fluid  surrounding  an  elliptic 
spheroid,  Aat  if  the  equilibrium  should  be  disturbed  by  a  slight 
chaise  of  figure,  the  fluid  would  have  no  tendency  to  recover  its 
prinutive  state,  unless  the  ratio  of  its  density  to  that  of  the  solid 
nucleus  of  the  spheroid  should  be  less  than  -f.  To  arrive  at  tfab 
result,  however,  the  fluid  had  been  assumed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium,  a  condition  which  rendered  the  conclusion  less  gene- 
ral and  satisfactory.  Laplace  took  a  more  extended  view  of  the 
problem,  and  sought  to  determine  the  conditions  by  which  the 
oscillations  mil  be  confined  vtithin  narrow  limits,  supposing  the 
fluid  to  be  impressed  with  any  small  initial  motion.  He  found 
that  if  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  exceeds  that  of  the  sea,  any 
deviation  from  the  state  of  equilibrium  will  always  be  extremely 
small;,  in'  other  words,  the  equilibrium  will  never  be  subverted, 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  causes  which  produce  the  de- 
rangement. Now,  as  it  is  ascertained  by  many  facts,  that  the 
mean  density  of  the  sea  is  little  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth,  any  general  inundation,  occasioned  by  the 
instability  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  ocean,  is  impossible.  The 
great  chaises  which  have  taken  place  between  the  relative  situa- 
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tions  of  the  sea  and  land,  mcist  therefore  be  referred  to  other 
causes. 

The  differential  equations  of  the  motion  of  the  sea  cannot  be 
integrated  by  any  known  process  of  analysis,  and  e?en>  if  their 
integrals  could  be  obtained  they  wonld  be  of  little  value,  in  con- 
sequence of  our  ignorance  of  the  data  necessary  to  determine 
the  values  of  the  arbitrary  functions  which  enter  into  them.  In 
such  circumstances  recourse  must  be  had  to  bbservation,  and  a 
comparison  instituted  of  the  general  relations  which  subsist  be- 
'tween  the  phenomena  and  the  causes  which  produce  them.  The 
research  of  these  relations,  says  Laplace, 

«  Whether  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  existence  of  the  causes, 
or  of  determining  their  effects  and  their  laws,  is  scarcely  less  useful  in 
natural  philosophy  than  the  direct  solution  of  problems.  An  extended 
number  of  observations,  even  when  their  precision  is  not  very  great, 
enables  us  to  determine  the  laws  and  causes  of  phenomena,  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  the  analytical  expression  by  the  formation  and 
integration  of  their  differential  equations.  Such,  for  example,  ase  the 
effects  of  the  solar  heat  on  the  atmosphere  in  producing  trade  winds^ 
monsoons,  and  the  regular  variations,  diurnal  and  annual,  of  the  baro- 
meter and  thermometer.'* 

In  conformity  with  this  method,  a  large  part  of  the  book  we 
have  now  under  consideration  is  devoted  to  a  comparison  of  the 
analytical  formulas,  with  a  long  and  regular  series  of  obsenrationsy 
which  the  French  government,  at  the  instance  of  Laplace,  had 
ordered  to  be  made  in  the  port  of  Brest.  Nearly  six  thousand 
observations  were  discussed ;  and  the  calculations,  which  were 
executed  by  Bouvard,  are  necessarily  of  great  length  and  ex- 
ceedingly laborious.  The  result  of  the  comparison  confirms  the 
accuracy  of  the  numerical  results  which  had  been  deduced  in  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Micanique  Cileste,  from  a  less  extensive  and 
accurate  set  of  observations  made  in  the  same  port.  It  likewise 
(establishes  the  existence  of  some  small  periodical  variations  in  tfie 
height  of  the  tides,  which  had  been  indicated  by  the  calculus  on 
pushing  the  approximations  so  for  as  to  include  those  terms  in 
the  expression  of  the  lunar  action,  which  are  divided  by  the 
fourth  power  of  the  distance. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  this  book  he  discusses  the  influence  of 
the  sun  and  moon  m  causing  periodic  oscillations  of  the  atmos- 
phere. From  the  comparison  of  a  great  number  of  observations 
of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  made  in  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory of  Paris,  with  the  formulae  which  express  the  action  of  the 
two  planets,  the  influence  of  these  bodies  seems  distinguishable 
in  causing  an  atmospherical  flux  and  reflux,  but  its  quantity  is 
extremely  small,  and  by  the  application  of  the  calculus  of  proba- 
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MUltes,  Lap{9K»  found  that  tbe  eoLiBteQce  of  the  pbqfpfp^i^pn,  ix\ 
our  latitudes  at  leastj  \»  very  doul^tfiiL  He  is  rawer  disposed  to 
aaenbe  the  limar  influeiioe.  indicated  by  the  observi^tions,  to  the 
elevation  and  depiesa^oa  of  the  lyaters  of  the  ocean^  which  form 
a  laige  portion  of  the  base  of  the  atmosphere^  and  pot  to  the 
direct  effect  of  the  attractjive  force  of  the  moon.  The  solar 
actios  .he  attributes  to  the  expaqsion  caused  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  An  emiaUy  numerous  and  accurate  set  of  observations 
made  at  the  equator,  where  the  actions  of  the  sun  and  moon  arf 
exerted  with  tbg  greatest  force,  would  probably  hav^  the  effect  of 
d^enmniag  this  curious,  but  as  yet  doubtful  point. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  problem  of  the  tides  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  Micafuque  Celeste^  It  is  also 
one  of  the  most  interesting ;  not  only  on  account  of  its  direct 
practical  hearings  but  by  its  exhibiting  an  excellent  model  of  the 
important  and  delicate  art  of  discussing  observations ;  of  selecting 
such  as  are  best  adapted  to  throw  light  on  the  particular  subject 
cS  investigation;  and  of  combining  them  in  the  i^iost  advantageous 
maaner,  so  as  to  extract  from  them  the  greatest  amount  of  in- 
foimation  which  they  are  capable  of  affordii^. 

IV.  The  fourteenth  book  contains  the  history  of  the  problems  of 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  the  libration  of  the  moon, 
and  concludes  with  some  remarks  on  the  revolution  of  Saturn's 
rii^.  In  adverting  anew  to  these  subjects,  Laplace  finds  little  to 
add  to  the  analysis  which  he  had  given  at  length  in  tbe  fifth  book. 

The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  is  one  of  those  phenomena 
which  depend  upon  tbe  spheroidal  figure  of  tbe  earth,  and  which 
would  not  have  eixisted  if  that  body  had  been  a  perfect  sphere. 
Newton  demonstrated  the  very  remarkable  property  that  spheres 
attract,  or  are  attracted  by,  an  exterior  body,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  whole  matter  of  which  they  ar^  composed  were  con- 
densed into  a  single  point  a4  the  centre.  With  regard  to  spheroids 
the  case  is  different ;  the  attractive  force  of  an  exterior  body  not 
only  has  the  effect  of  drawing  them  towards  it,  but  also,  by  reason 
that  the  force  varies  with  the  distance,  of  giving  them  a  motion 
about  their 4:entres  of  gravity,  unless  indeed  the  attracting  body  is 
situated  in  the  prolongation  of  one  of  tbe  axes  of  the  spheroid. 
The  earth  may  be  considered  as  a  sphere  circumscribed  by  a  shell 
of  redundant  matter  accumulated  about  the  equator.  The  at- 
tracting force  of  tbe  sun  or  moon  on  this  shell  may  be  resolved 
into  two,  one  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  equator,  die  other  per* 
pendicular  to  it.  The  teqdency  of  this  last  force  is  to  diminish 
the  angle  which  the  plane  of  the  equator  makes  with  that  of  the 
eciiptiCj  and  if  the  earth  had  no  motion  of  rotation,  the  two 
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Planes  ivtMuM  soon,  in  virtue  of  its  action,  be  brought  to  coincide, 
n  consequence,  however,  of  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth, 
the  inclination  of  the  two  planes,  or  of  the  terrestrial  axis  to*  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  remains  constant;  in  the  same  way  as  the 
axis  of  a  top,  when  spinning  rapidly,  preserves  the  same  inclina- 
tion to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  But  the  effect  of  the  force  in 
question  causes  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  two  planes  to  ad- 
vance in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  diurnal  motion,  so 
diat  the  interval  between  two  successive  equinoxes  is  less  than 
that  in  which  the  earth  makes  a  semi-revolution  in  its  orbit.  In 
consequence  of  the  constant  variation  in  the  position  of  the  line 
of  intersection  of  the  two  planes,  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  has  a 
glow  angular  motion  about  the  pole  of  the  equator :  the  time  in 
which  it  describes  a  complete  revolution  is  25,748  years. 

After  this  manner  Newton  explained  the  physical  cause  of  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  but  the  solution  which  is  given  of 
the  problem  in  the  Pnndpia,  though  a  monument  of  prodigious 
sagacity,  is  defective  in  some  points  and  erroneous  in  others ;  cir- 
cumstances to  which  the  want  of  accurate  data  contributed 
periiaps  as  much  as  the  imperfect  state  of  die  transcendental 
geometry  at  that  time.  D'Alembert  was  the  first  who  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  general  solution,  and  it  was  then  unquestionably 
the  most  difficult  dynamical  problem  which  had  as  yet  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  calculus.  The  same  subject  was  subsequently 
treated  by  Euler.  The  methods  which  he  employed  did  not 
differ  from'  those  of  d'Alembert,  but  he  succeeded  in  rendering 
his  investigation  more  simple  and  perspicuous.  Euler  also  gave 
the  general  equations  of  the  motion  of  a  solid  body  animated  by 
any  forces  whatever.  The  results  of  his  researches  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  seen  in  his  Theoria  Motus  Corporum  Solidorum. 

Notwithstanding  the  generality  of  the  researches  of  d'Alembert 
and  Euler,  several  points  connected  with  this  subject  still  remained 
to  be  discussed  when  it  was  taken  up  by  Laplace.  One  of  these 
related  to  the  influence  of  the  sea  on  the  motions  of  the  terres- 
trial axis.  To  this  we  have  already  alluded  when  speaking  of  the 
tides.  Another  was  the  influence  of  the  oblateness  of  the  earth 
on  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  len^h  of  the  year.  The 
annual  precession  being  a  variable  quantity,  the  length  of  the 
tropical  year  is  different  in  remote  ages :  at  present  it  is  a  few 
seconds  shorter  than  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus.  A  third  p<Mnt 
related  to  the  nutation  of  the  lunar  orbit  which  corresponds  to  the 
nutation  of  the  terrestrial  equator.  The  discussion  of  these  points 
was  necessary  to  complete  the  solution  of  the  problem.  It  may 
now  be  considered   perfect,  for  the  investigation  of  Laplace 
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includes  all  the  cauaes  which  have  any  share,  io  pnoduciog  the 
phenomena^  and  estimates  their  effects  with  an  accuracy  whidi 
perfectly  agiees  with  observation.  .  . 

V.  In  the  fifteenth  book. we  have  an  extren^ely  interesting  fofd 
somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  labours  of  mathematicians  on 
the  theory  of  the  planetary  perturbations.  This  is  the  most  .cele- 
brated, and  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal  problem  of  physical 
astronomy.  l*he  accurate  estimation  of  the  forces  by  whidi  the 
planets,  both  primaiy  and  secondary,  disturb  the  motions  of  .one 
another,  forms  the  noblest  triumph  of  modem  science;  and  un- 
questionably the  genius  of  man  has  never  reached  to  more  sub- 
lime discoveries  than  those  of  the  relations  which  assure  the  per- 
manence and  stability  of  the  solar  system. 

If  the  planets  exercised  no  action  on  each  other,  the  orbit 
described  by  each  of  them. would  be  accurately  an  ellipse,  having 
the  sun  in  one  of  its  foci;  and  the  law  of  its  motipn  would  be 
such,  that  the  area  described  by  a  straight  line  joining  the  centre 
of  the  sun  and  the  centre  of  the  planet,  would  be  proportional  to 
the  time  of  description.  But  in  consequence  of  the  univer^l 
gravitation  of  matter,  every  planet  in  the  system  is  more  or  less 
aJBTected  by  the  attracting  influence  of  all  the  others,  and  is  conse- 
quently forced  to  deviate  from  its  elliptic  orbit;  so  that  the  beau- 
tiful laws  of  Kepler  strictly  belong  only  to  an  ideal  system,  and 
aie  not  accurately  observed  in  nature. 

The  first  mathematical  theory  of  the  perturbations  of  the  planets 
is  due  to  Euler,  who,  in  1747»  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  a  memoir  on  the  inequalities  of  the  motions  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn.  A  few  months  after  this  Clairaut  and  d'Alembert 
presented  analogous  researches  on  the  motion  of  the  Moon  as  at- 
tracted by  the  Sun  and  the  Earth,  and  which  they  in  consequence 
styled.  The  Problem  of  the  Three  Bodies.  The  analysis  of  these 
memoirs,  and  of  the  subsequent  researches  by  the  same  three 
illustrious  mathematicians,  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
book  now  before  us,  and  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  all 
who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  progress  of  physical  astro- 
nomy. For  a  complete  account,  however,  of  the  analytical  me- 
thods which  they  respectively  followed  in  forming  and  integrating 
the  differential  equations  of  motion,  and  of  th§;  farther  progress 
made  in  the  same  theories  by  Lagrange  and  Lapla^»  we  would 
isefer  the  student  to  the  excellent  Esiai  Hisiorwue  sur  k  Pro- 
Heme  des  Trois  Corps  of  Alfred  Gautier,  published  at  Paris  in 
1817. 

The  general  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  three  bodies  tran- 
scends &e  power  of  analysis  in  its  present  state;  but  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  the  solar  system  admit  of  the  introduction  of  certain 
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siiilkpHficatKM»eby  menu  of  which  ihe  effect  of  the  disturbing  farces 
nky  be  ccHnputed  to  any  degree  of  appraidimition«  The  mess  of 
the  greatest  planet  in  the  system  is  at  lent  a  thousand  times  less 
than  diat  of  ttie  sun,  and  the  ratio  of  the  nnsaaa  of  all  the  satellites 
(the  moon  excepted)  to  theil*  principal  planets,  is  still  smaller.. 
Henoe,  in  the  equations  of  the  disturbed  mdtion,  the  terms  multi- 
plied by  this  rado  have  very  minute  values.  By  omitting  them 
akdgether  in  the  detenBination  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  a  &8t  ap- 

(>roximation  is  obtained,  n^ich  is  the  elliptic  motion  of' which  the 
aws  were  developed  by  Newton.  A  second  and  nearer  approxi- 
mation to  the  actual  orbit  is  obtained  by  having  regard  to  these 
terms  in  the  calculation,  and  neglecting  such  as  are  affected  by 
the  squares  of  the  foresaid  ratio.  A  third  approximation  will  in. 
like  manner  be  obtained  by  including  the  squares,  and  rejecting 
the  cubes  and  higher  powers,  and  so  on.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, til  the  simplifications  of  which  the  subject  admits,  l4iidace 
remarks  that 

''  the  differeot  problems  of  the  pertarbations  of  the  planets  and  satel- 
lites present  very  great  difficulties,  the  solution  of  which  demands  the 
most  delicate  and  minute  considerationB,  whether  in  making  choice  of 
such  co-ordinates  as  in  the  difierent  cases  will  give  the  most  converging 
approximations,  or  in  distinguishing  among  the  infinite  number  of  ine- 
^lities,  such  as,  although  very  small  in  the  differential  equations,  ac- 
quire considerable  values  by  integration,  and  thus  determine  the  cause  and 
tibe  laws  of  singularities  observed  by  astronomers  in  the  celestial  motions/' 

The  inequalities  produced  in  the  motions  of  the  planets  by 
their  reciprocal  influences,  are  distinguished  into  two  kinds.  The 
first  depend  on  the  configuration  of  the  planets,  that  is,  the  rela- 
tive positions  which  they  have  with  refold  to  each  other;  and  as 
the  inequalities  of  this  class  increase,  diminish  and  disappear  after 
certain  intervab  of  time,  they  are  called  periodic  inequalities. 
Those  of  the  second  kind  are  independent  of  the  relative  positions 
of  die  planets :  they  are  also  periodic,  but  their  periods  are  incom- 
parably longer  than  tho^e  of  the  first  kind ;  hence  they  are  styled 
secular  inequalities.  The  determination  of  this  last  class  of  ine- 
qualities is  attended  with  very  great  difficulties,  both  on  account 
of  the  minute  influences  which  must  be  considered,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  elements  of  the  orbits  which  are  affected  by  them.  The 
longitudes  of  the  nodes,  the  excentricities  of  the  orbits,  their  in- 
clination to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  their  points  of  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  sun,  are  all  subject  to  secular  variations,  by  reason 
of  whidi  the  figures  of  the  planetary  orbits,  and  their  situation  in 
space,  vary  from  age  to  age- 

Among  the  important  discoveries  made  by  Euler  relative  to  the 
ocular  inequalities,  there  is  one  which  particularly  deserves  to  be 
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rMlatkedy  kttssiiicb  as  itft  devriopdineiit  M  tor  die  demoMtratkyrf 
of  ibe  ff^tMitf  of  the  fXwMdMj  ^Ma*-  lohw  Mcond  neoMAr  on 
the  p\wBM»j  pMtiMMitioosi  Eder  allowed  cbst  Ifae  eioentricities, 
and  the  jpMitkm  of  the  lipheliii  of  3^&ptM  and  Stftnrn  varjr  ioees- 
Mnfly,  b«t  tiM^pOMrHy  in  dfffNMt  ag^s^  wd  tbtt  tbey  reassume 
dieii-  prittiitiTO  }ioMtfMiSf  after  a  periM  of  about  lUrty  thousand 
jears.  In  the  prosecu lion  of  tbia  theoty,  which  Enkr  had  leffe 
imperfect^  LaplUce  wai  led  to  remark  tliat^M  different  emresatona 
wbkh  enter  into  die  int^^k  of  the  eUiptie  elementa  of  the  orbits, 
and  produce  the  secular  inequalities,  are  all  periodic,  and  subject 
to  alternate  increase  and  dimnution ;  and  thattherefore  die  system 
of  the  plmsetsftMist  always  oseiUate  about  a  mean  state  widiin  v^ry 
narrow  lanks.  This  most  important  truth  was,  however,  only 
arrived  at  by  hiving  rsgard  to  the  first  powen  of  the  masses  of  the 
phmeti^i  and  to  quatitities  of  the  third  order  with  respect  to  the 
exoentricities  and  inclinations  of  the  orbits.  It  was  reserved  for 
Lagrange  to  demonstrate  genenilly>  that  no  secular  inequality,  or 
term  proportional  to  the  time>  can  possibly  enter  into  the  expres- 
sion of  die  greater  axis  of  the  orbit,  or  the  mean  motion  derived 
from  it  by  the  laws  of  Kepler,  however  far  the  approximation  may 
be  carried  with  regard  to  the  excentricftieS  and  inclinations.  It 
wss  sobaequently  demonstrated  by  Poiseon,  diat  even  when  the 
squares  of  the  miasses  are  comprehended  in  the  analytical  formulai 
the  expressions  of  the  mean  motions  can  never  include  any  quan- 
tities but  such  as  are  periodic. 

By  such  slow  and  gradual  steps  did  science  reach  this  subHme 
reseit — ^the  most  interesting  in  physical  astronomy^-^which  in  a 
manner  perfected  the  theory  of  gravitation,  and  carried  its  conse^ 
quences  so  fcr  beyond  the  anticipations  of  its  great  founder.  New- 
ton, as  appears  from  one  of  his  Qaertes,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
irregularities  occasioned  by  the  mutual  acdons  of  the  planets  and 
comets  would  probably  go  on  increasing  tilt  the  system  wanted  a 
reformation  from  the  hand  of  its  Creator.  The  disoovery  tsf  the 
periodic  nature,  and  the  accurate  compensation  of' the  inequalities 
of  the  planetary  motions,  opens  up  a  more  subtime  view  of  the 
mechaniam  of  the  universe,  and  inspires  a  higher  admiration  of  the 
Wisdom  which  presided  over  its  formation ;  the  elements  of  dis- 
order  and  deicay  are  entirely  excluded  from  the  system ;  it  involves 
in  itself  no  principle  of  destitiction ;  and  the  very  conditions  of  its 
existence  aflford  the  surest  pledge  and  guarantee  of  its  imperturb« 
able  duration.  The  conditions  which  assure  its  stability,  and' 
exdttde  all  access  to  confusion,  are  the  three  following :  first,  that 
the  excentricities  of  the  orbits  are  inconsiderable,  and  tJieir  vari- 
ations confined  within  very  narrow  limits;  second,  that  all  the 
planets,  primary  and  secondary,  move  in  the  same  direction ;  and 
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tkirdy'  tbftt  tlie  indihiatibiis  of  their  orbita  to  Ae  plane  of  tbe 
ecliptic  are  very  small.  These  conditions  are  not  necessary  con^ 
sequences  of  gravitation  or  of  motion ;  of  their  find  causes,  how- 
ever,  we  are  entirely  ignorant,  and  probably  will  ever  remain  so: 
some  barrier  will  always  be  interposed  between  the  curiosity  of 
man  and  Omniscience.  They  cannot  for  an  instant  be  admitted 
to  result  from  chance,  for  on  comparing,  by  means  of  the  calculus 
of  probabilities,  the  unique  combination  on  which  they  depend 
with  all  the  other  combinations  possible,  it  is  found  that  there  is 
almost  infinity  to  wi^er  against  one,  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
system  is  the  effect  of  a  special  cause. 

Of  the  secular  inequalities  occasioned  by  the  mutual  attractions 
of  the  planets,  those  which  affect  the  mean  motions  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  long  occasioned  the  great^t  embarrassment  to  astronomers, 
and  were  the  latest  in  being  explained  from  theory.  Flamatead, 
who  observed  a  conjunction  of  these  two  planets  in  1682,  was  the 
first  who  noticed  a  retardation  of  die  mean  motion  of  Saturn. 
The  same  circumstance  was  also  remarked  by  Dr.  Halley,  who 
found  that  a  c9mparison  of  ancient  with  modern  observations,  in- 
dicated a  retardation  of  Saturn's  mean  motion,  and  a  correspond- 
ing acceleration  in  that  of  Jupiter.  The  discovery  of  the  physical 
cause  of  these  irregularities,  and  the  determination  of  their  periods 
and  quantities,  belongs  to  Laplace,  and  of  all  the  results  with 
which  his  labours  have  enriched  astronomical  science,  none  re- 
quired the  exertion  of  a  higher  degree  of  sagacity  and  analytical 
skill.  Observing  that  the  mean  motions  of  the  two  planets  are 
nearly  commensurable,  five  times  the  mean  motion  of  Jupiter 
being  almost  equal  to  twice  that  of  Saturn,  he  concluded  that 
certain  terms  in  the  expressions  of  their  mean  motions,  might, 
owing  to  this  circumstance,  become  very  sensible  by  integration, 
although  multiplied  by  the  cubes  and  products  of  three  dimensions 
of  the  excentricities  and  inclinations  of  the  orbits.  The  result  of 
a  very  long  and  laborious  computation  fully  confirmed  this  con- 
jecture, and  showed  that  in  the  case  of  Saturn  there  exists  a  great 
inequality  in  the  mean  motion,  amounting  at  its  maximum  to 
48^  2''*d,  and  of  which  the  period  is  99Q  years;  and  that  in  the 
case  of  Jupiter  there  exists  a  corresponding  inequality  of  nearly 
the  same  period,  but  which  is  affected  by  a  contrary  sign, — that 
is,  increases  while  the  other  diminishes, — and  at  its  maximum 
amounts  to  \^  AS\  The  magnitude  of  these  inequalities  is  not 
constant;  it  participates  with  the  secular  variations  of  the  ele- 
ment of  the  orbits.  The  same  cause,  namely,  the  almost  com- 
mensurable ratio  of  the  mean  motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
gives  rise  to  other  very  sensible  inequalities  in  their  motions ;  and 
on  calculating  their  amount  with  greater  accuracy  than  had  been 


atl^iipted  previously,  Laplace  bad  the  sadBfaction  to  find  tke 
ancient  and  modern  obseerrations  represented  by  his  theory,  with 
all  the  precision  of  which  such  subjects  admit. 

*^  These  ineqnafities,"  be  remarks,  "  seemed  formerly  inexplicable  by 
the  law  of  gravitatioo ;  they  are  now  one  of  its  most  convincing  pnk>fs. 
Soch  has  been  tke  fate  of  this  brillimt  discovery,  that  every  difficulty 
which  has  arisen  has  been  for  it  the  subject  of  a  new  triumph, — the 
surest  characteristic  of  a  true  system  of  nature/* 

YI-  The  sixteenth  book  treats  of  the  motions  <rf  the  secondary 
pfainets,  and  particularly,  of  that  of  the  Moon.  This  subject  is 
mtimately  connected  with  the  preceding,  and  is  in  fact  the  parti- 
cular case  to  which  Clairaut  and  d'Alembert  first  applied  their 
general  solutions  of  the  celebrated  problem  of  the  Three  Bodies. 
The  great  importance  of  the  lunar  theory  to  geography  and  navi- 
gation, gives  it  a  degree  of  interest  which  seldom  attaches  to 
purely  scientific  researches;  and  accordingly  from  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  Ptineipia  to  that  of  the  Micamque  Celeste,  the 
efforts  of  the  most  distinguished  geometers  have  been  assiduously 
employed  in  its  development.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  the  problem  of  the  Three  Bodies  was  undertaken  almost 
simultaneously  by  Euler,  Clairaut,  and  d'Alembert.  By  their 
investigations,  the  principal  inequalities  of  the  moon's  motion 
were  determined  with  great  accuracy;  and  the  lunar  tables  con- 
structed by  Mayer,  from  a  careful  comparison  of  Euler's  theory 
with  observation,  were  long  considered  as  suflSdently  exact  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

The  chief  point  to  which  Clairaut  directed  his  researches  was 
the  determination  of  the  motion  of  the  lunar  apogee.  This  sub- 
ject derives  an  historical  interest  Irom  the  circumstance,  that  an 
erroneons  result  of  computation  by  Clairaut  occasioned  doubts  to 
be  entertained  of  the  accuracy  of  Newton's  law  of  gravity,  and 
even  threatened  for  some  time  to.  overturn  the  system  founded  on 
it.  If  the  moon's  motion  was  not  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the 
eun,  the  place  of  its  apsides  would  be  perfectly  quiescent  ^  but  in 
consequence  of  that  action  it  becomes  variable,  and  as  the  amount 
of  the  variation  is  accurately  known  from  observation,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  same  quantity  from  theory  affords  an  experiment 
turn  cruds  of  the  accuracy  of  the  principles  on  which  the  theory 
rests.  JNewton  had  demonstrated  that  the  effect  of  the  sun's  dis- 
turbing force  is  to  cause  a  progression  of  the  apogee,  but  he  <lid 
not  attempt  to  assign  its  value.  The  first  approximation  of 
Clairaut  gave  only  half  of  the  observed  progression,  and  as  this 
result  was  confirmed  by  the  analysis  both  of  Euler  and  d'Alem- 
bert, it  seemed  to  follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  either  that 
the  phenomenon  depends  on  some  other  cause  than  the  gravi- 
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Ming  force  of  the  sun,  or  thfet  ihe  law  of  pvnty  i«  not  exactly 
proportioBal  to  the  kiverae  square  of  the  distance.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  befone  Clairaut  recognised  the  cause  of  his  error* 
By  repeating  the  process^  and  carrying  the  approximations  fiir- 
thier,  he  found  the  contputed  to  agree  ahnost  entirely  with  the 
observed  quantity,— a  result  wludi  had  the  eftct  of  diaaipadng 
for  ever  all  donbts  with  regard  to  the  law  of  attraction* 

Notwithstanding  the  successful  researches  of  the  three  illua* 
trious  men  whose  names  we  have  had  occasion  so  frequendy  to 
nien«ioD,and  likewise  those  of  their  contemporary  kbourers^  Mayer 
and  Thomas  Simpson,  there  still  remained  one  inequality  of  die 
moon's  motion,  the  cause  of  which  no  one  had  yet  been  able  to 
explain  from  the  theory  of  gravity.  Tliis  was  the  acceleration  of 
the  mean  lunar  motion,  which  had  been  remaiiied  by  Dr.  Halley, 
on  comparing  the  ancient  observations  of  eclipses  by  Hipparchns 
and  Ptolemy,  with  those  of  Albategnias  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
of  modem  astronomers.  Lagi'ange  demonstrated  that  the  pheno* 
menon  in  question  could  not  be  occasioned  by  any  peculiarity  in 
the  figure  of  die  earth;  Bossut  suspected  diat  it  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  resistance  of  die  medmm  in  which  the  planets 
move;  and  Laplace  himself,  pursuing  an  idea  first  started  by 
Daniel  Bernoulli,  for  some  dme  explained  it  by  the  supposidon 
that  gravity  is  not  transmitted  instantaneously,  but,  like  sound  or 
light,  occupies  some  sensible  portion  of  time  in  passing  from  one 
body  to  another.  Granting  diat  the  moon's  acceleration  depends 
on  this  cause,  he  showed  that^  in  order  to  satisfy  the  observations, 
the  gravitating  force  of  the  eardi  must  be  transmitted  to  the  moon 
with  a  velocity  eight  millions  of  times  greater  than  that  of  lights 
Afterwards,  however,  while  occupied  widi  the  theory  of  Jnpiter^s 
satellites,  he  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  cause  of  the 
phenomenon.  He  found  that  it  depends  on  the  secular  variation 
of  the  excentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  and  diat  the  same  cause 
also  produces  two  other  inequalities,  namely,  the  variation  of  the 
node  and  perigee  of  the  orbit  of  the  moon.  This  discovery  ren* 
dered  it  certain  that  the  acceleration  of  the  moon,  like  all  other 
phenomena  depending  on  gravitation,  cannot  be  subject  to  a  con- 
tinual increase.  While  the  disturbing  forces  of  die  planets  con- 
tinue to  diminish  the  excentricity  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  the 
moon  will  continue  to  be  accelerated ;  but  when  the  same  forces 
shall  have  changed  their  direction,  the  contrary  effects  vnW  take 
place ;  the  excentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  will  be  increased,  and 
the  mean  motion  of  the  moon  retarded. 

This  is  another  of  those  sublime  and  beautiful  results  which 
we  owe  to  theory  alone.  Observation  can  furnish  no  informai- 
tion  with  regard  to  the  cause,  the  period,  pr  the  quantity  of  the 
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tieoeleralioii  of  the  mean  moCioffi  of  Ae  moon.  like  ill  otber 
inequldities  of  the  planetary  system,  it  is  ultimately  redressed; 
but  millions  of  years  must  elapse  before  it  runs  through  the  «irhole 
pmod  of  its  changes.  Inequalities  which  are  compensated  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  may  be  determined  by  observation,  and  re* 
presented  by  empirical  equations ;  but  when  their  periods  are  so 
protracted,  that,  in  comparison  of  them,  whcde  ages— -e^n  die 
longest  periods  of  historical  records-dwindle  into  mere  points, 
their  minute  and  gradual  variations  are  so  blended  with  the  mean 
motions,  that  observation  alone  is  incapable  of  detecting  or  sepa- 
rating them. 

These  secular  inequalities  may  tend  to  throw  a  considerable 
light  on  various  dironological  questions,  for,  if  the  mean  motion 
of  the  moon  is  determined  by  observation  at  any  epoch,  the  date 
of  the  observation  may  be  recovered  to  within  at  least  a  centnry 
or  two.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  Laplace  found  that  the  tables 
of  the  moon  brought  from  India  by  Legentil,  instead  of  dating,  as 
Bailly  supposed,  three  thousand  years  before  our  era,  are  in  fict 
not  so  an^sient  as  the  tables  of  Ptolemy. 

The  almost  perfect  agreement  which  subsists  between  the 
resolts  of  the  lunar  theory  and  observation,  gives  rise  to  some  im- 
portant reactions  on  the  nature  of  gravity, — that  mysterious 
|K>wer  whose  u^uence  extends  to  every  particle  of  matter  in  the 
imiverse,  and  which  determines  the  figures,  and  regulates  the 
motions  of  the  bodies  which  circulate  through  the  celestial  spaces. 
It  has  already  been  remarked  that,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  succes- 
sive tnmsmission  of  the  attractive  force,  Laplace  found  that  its 
velocity  must  be  eight  millions  of  times  greater  than  that  of  light 
to  ezpiain  the  secular  variation  of  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon. 
But  since  the  observed  quantity  of  the  moon's  acceleration  agi^ees 
exactly,  or  at  least  very  nearly,  with  its  amount,  as  computed  from 
dieory,  he  concludes,  that  the  velocity  of  the  attracting  force,  if 
not  infinite,  must  exceed,  by  at  least  fifty  millions  of  times,  the 
velocity  of  light. 

Another  question  may  be  put  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
attractive  force,  namely,  whether  its  action  is  in  any  degree  mo- 
dified by  the  interposition  of  the  substances  df  the  heavenly 
bodies ;  for  example,  whether  die  attractive  force  of  the  earth, 
which  must  penetrate  the  whole  substance  of  the  moon  before  its 
influence  reaches  the  remotest  particles  of  that  body,  acts  vrith 
the  same  intensity  on  those  particles,  as  on  the  particles  situated 
taeaiest  to  the  earth,  regard  being  had  to  the  law  of  the  distance. 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  derived  from  the  following  consi- 
deratiotts.  If  the  attractive  force  of  the  earth  suffered  any  diini- 
nution  in  penetrating  the  lunar  substance,  die  effect  of  the  dimi- 
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nibbed  enMSigy  wouU  be  seosibk  on  the  ptrallax;  but  tba  < 
puted  amount;  of  tbe  parallax  i^rees  perfectly  witb  observation; 
It  is  therefore  certain  that  the  attractive  force  of  the  earth  is  the 
saine  on  every  molecule  of  the  moon,  and  consequently  is  aot 
afip^t^.by  the  interposition  of  the  lunar  substance.  A  similar 
conclusion  is  obtained  by  considering  the  attractive  force  of  tbe 
auD  upon  the  earth.  It  may^  therefore^  be  considered  as  suffici- 
ently established,  that  the  force  of  gravity  is  of  so  subtle  a  nature 
that  the  densest  substances  of  the  universe  offer  no  obstacle  to  its 
free  passage. 

Prom  the  circumstance  that  all  bodies  descend  with  equal 
velocities  in  a  vacuum,  it  is  inferred  that  the  attractive  force  of 
the  earth  acts  with  the  same  energy  on  every  particle  of  terrestrial 
matter ;  but  may  not  a  modification  of  the  law  of  gravity  be  occa* 
sioned  by  the  different  natures  of  the  substances  of  the  celestial 
bodies?  This  question  is  answered  in  a  manner  very  similar  to 
the  preceding^  If  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  particles  of  the 
earth  differed  by  only  a  millionth  part  from  its  action  on  the 
particles  of  the  moon,  the  difference  would  occasion  a  variation 
in  the  sun's  parallax  amounting  to  several  seconds;  but  the 
agreement  of  theoi^  and  observation  renders  the  supposition  of 
any  such  variation  impossible:  it  follows,  therefore,  Uiat  the  at* 
tracting  force  of  the  sun,  in  equal  times  and  at  equal  distances, 
inxpresses  equal  velocities  on  the  earth  and  the  moon.  The  same 
result  is  derived  from  the  theory  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Tbe 
great  perturbations  of  these  two  planets  demonstrate  that  Jupiter 
acts  on  Saturn  according  to  the  same  law  as  on  his  own  satellites. 

''  Thus,"  says  Laplace,  '^  the  property  of  attracting  equally  all  bodies 
pkoad  at  the  same  instance,  belongs  to  every  particle  of  matter.  This 
law,  which  geometers  at  different  times  have  proposed  to  modify,  whe* 
ther  relatively  to  its  decrease  as  the  square  of  tbe  distance  is  augmented^ 
or  to  the  iDstantaneous  propagation  of  the  attractiog  force,  or  to  the 
nature  of  bodies^  is  such  as  Newton  proposed  it^  or  at  least  the  pheno- 
mena iadicate  no  sensible  modification." 

The  second  chapter  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of 
the  lunar  theory  of  Newton.  By  applying  the  methods  of  tlie 
integral  calculus  to  the  developement  given  in  the  Principia  of 
that  inequality  of  the  moon's  motion  in  longitude  which  is  known 
.  by  the  name  of  the  Variation,  Laplace  shows  its  analogy  with  the 
metiiods  at  present  in  use,  and  the  manner  in  which  Newton  ob* 
tained  by  a  circuitous,  though  highly  ingenious  process,  the  inte* 
grals  of  the  differential  equations  of  motion.  Laplace  regards 
this  developement  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  the 
Principia.  The  fertility  and  resources  of  Newton's  genius  are^ 
indeed,  in  no  circumstances  more  strikingly  displayed  than. in  der 
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nmg  methcNb  of  obtaining  a  near  approximation  to  Ins  objeet, 
when  tbe  means  of  reaching  it  directly  did  not  east,  or  were 
unknown. 

The  volume  is  concluded  by  a  short  posthumous  supplement* 
composed  of  two  papers  found  among  the  MSS.  of  the  author. 
The  first  contains  some  remarks  on  the  developement  of  the  func- 
tion which  expresses  the  distance  between  two  planets;  and  the 
second  a  discussion  of  the  continued  series  of  observations  on  the 
thermometer,  .made  in  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Paris,  with  a 
view  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  lunar  attraction  in  causing 
a  flux  and  reflux  of  the  earth*s  atmosphere.  To  this  last  subject 
we  have  already  alluded.  The  result  of  the  discussion  conmms 
the  conclusions  he  had  arrived  at  formerly,  as  to  die  minute,  or 
rather  ioappreciable  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  atmosphere* 
L^>lace  seems  to  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  determination 
of  this  question.  It  was,  indeed,  the  last  scientific  labour  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  having  been  composed  a  very,  short  time 
previous  to  his  death,  and  read,  we  believe,  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  within  a  fortnight  of  that. event. 

We  have  now  gone  over  the  contents  of  this  volume,  and  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  merits  of  a  work  of  which  the 
character  is  so  well  known,  and  the  excellence  so  universally  ad- 
mitted. The  Mecanique  Cekste  is,  in  all  probability,  destined  to 
form,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  code  of  physical  astronomy ; 
and,  indeed,  when  we  consider  the  almost  perfect  state  in  which 
most  of  the  theories  it  embraces  have  been  left,  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  in  what  manner  it  can  be  superseded  or  materially  im- 
proved. Succeeding  geometers  may,  probably,  discover  methods 
of  rendering  some  of  the  investigations  more  elementary  and 
accessible, — the  approximations  may  in  some  instances  be  carried 
farther, — the  numerical  coefficients  of  the  formulae  may  acquire 
still  greater  exactness  by  means  of  multiplied  observations, — tbe 
arrangement  might,  possibly,  in  some  places  be  advantageously 
altered,  so  as  to  render  the  mutual  connection  of  the  different 
subjects  more  apparent,  and  facilitate  the  labour  of  the  student ; 
but  all  the  grand  problems  in  the  magnificent  system  of  science 
which  it  unfolds  have  been  completely  solved,  and  no  astronomi- 
cal phenomenon  of  any  importance  now  remains  of  which  the 
laws  have  not  been  perfectly  established  by  mathematical  ana- 
lysis. 

The  name  of  Laplace  is  associated  with  the  noblest  efforts  of 
science,  and  occurs  at  almost  every  step,  which,  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  has  been  made  in  mathematics,  mechanics,  astronomy, 
aod  general  physics.  After  the  mention  we  have  made  of  his 
numerous  and  brilliant  discoveries,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
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itate,  that  among  matfaaniaddaiiB  lie  occupied  the  veiy  foremoft 
rank.  The  first  memoirs  which  he  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  procured  him,  at  a  very  early  age,  a  reputation  for  a 
.profound  knowkdge  of  the  transcendental  geometry  equalled 
.only  by  that  of  his  illustrious  rival  Lagrange;  and,  if  we  except 
Euler,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  name  another  mathemati- 
cian whose  scientific  life  has  been  so  fully  occupied,  or  who  can 
vie  with  him  in  the  almost  marvellous  number  and  variety  of  bis 
labours.  We  cannot  attempt  here  to  enumerale  the  various  im- 
provements and  novel  methods  by  which  he  has  enriched  almost 
£very  branch  of  analysis;  in  addition  to  what  is  implied  in  .the 
important  discoveries  which  we  have  enumerated,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  allude  to  the  calculus  of  generating  functions,  by  means 
of  which  the  doctrine  of  infinite  series  has  taken  a  new  form;  and 
ithe  great  extension  which  he  has  given  to  the  theory  of  probabili- 
ities.  It  was  not,  however,  to  the  pure  mathematics— ;to  the  in- 
iwstigation  of  the  abstract  relations  of  numb^and  quantky — 'that 
the  ^ortsof  the  inventive  genius  of  Laplace  were  mainly  directed. 
He  valued  analysis  chiefly  in  reference  to  its  useful  applications, 
and  employed  it  as  an  instrument  of  irresistible  force,  to  extort 
from  nature  her  sublimest  secrets,  and  render  them  subiservient  to 
the  wants  and  purposes  of  mankind.  It  is  to  the  profound  skill 
and  dexterity  with  which  he  handled  this  instrument  that  he  owes 
;tfae  brightest  portion  of  his  fame ;  and  it  must  be  granted  that  the 
sagacity  which  he  displayed  in  tracing  the  effects  of  the  mecha- 
nical laws  of  the  universe  through  the  abstractions  of  analysis,  has 
•rarely,  if  ever,  been  equalled,  certainly  never  surpassed.  The  de- 
veloj^ment  of  the  complicated  laws  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  the  de- 
termination of  the  cause  and  the  measure  of  the  acceleration  of 
the  moon,  the  secular  inequalities  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  are 
results  which  entitle  him  to  rank  with  the  greatest  discoverers  in 
-astronomical  and  physical  science,— ^with  l^epler,  and  Galileo, 
and  Newton. 

The  countrymen  of  Laplace,  justly  proud  of  his  scientific 
l^ry,  have  frequently  contrasted  him  with  Newton.  As  he  has 
had  the  singular  good  fortune  of  completing  in  a  manner  the 
edifice  of  which  ^t  great  man  laid  the  foundation,  their  names 
must  always  be  associated  in  the  history  of  physical  astronomy ; 
but  they  were  placed  in  circumstances  so  completely  different, 
that  the  services  which  they  respectively  rendered  to  science  c^n 
scarcely  be  brought  fairly  into  comparison.  In  many  respects, 
indeed,  be  resembled  Newton.  In  patient  sagacity  in  the  mves- 
tjgation  of  phenomena^  in  unbounded  ingenuity,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  mathematical  analysis,  in  comprehensive  and  philosophic 
views  of  the  economy  of  nature,  he  made  a  near  approach  to  his 
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great  prototype ;  but  Newton  had  everything  to  create*  even  to 
the  calcolus  by  which  his  grand  discovery*  that  of  the  law  of  gra* 
vitation*  was  to  be  established ;  Laplace^  on  the  other  hand*  at 
the  commencement  of  his  brilliant  career*  found  the  existence  of 
gravity  and  the  law  of  its  action  demonstrated,  the  principles  of 
mechanics  established  beyond  exception,  and  a  calculus  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  grapple  with  the  most  intricate  problems. 
Newton's  glory  is  placed  above  all  competition,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  having  led  the  way*  but  on  account  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  he  encountered  and  vanquished.  But  while  we  agree 
with  Halle^  that  no  mortal  can  ever  approach  more  nearly  to 
the  divine  mtelligence  than  Newton — 

''  Nee  fas  est  propius  mortal!  attingere  Dives*" 

— we  must  at  the  same  time  admit  that  no  one  has  approached 
more  nearly  to  Newton  than  Laplace. 

The  influence  which  the  discoveries  and  literary  labours  of 
Laplace  have  had  in  advancing  mathematical  knowledge  has 
been  immense.  After  the  Newtonian  philosophy  began  to  be 
generally  received  and  cultivated,  the  best  treatises  on  dynamics, 
astronomy*  and  even  pure  mathematics*  which  appeared  in  this 
country,  were  composed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as 
introductions  to  the  Prijtcipia,  and  of  facilitating  the  study  of 
that  immortal  work.  In  like  manner  the  avowed  object  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  numerous  elementary  books  in  this  department 
of  science*  which*  during  the  last  thirty  years*  have  issued  from 
the  French  press*  has  been  to  conduct  the  student  by  the  easiest 
and  shortest  route  to  the  sublime  productions  of  Laplace  and 
Lagrange.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Bossut*  that  the  influence 
of  fashion  extends  even  to  the  sciences — tout  est  mode  m^me 
dans  les  sciences — and  this  being  the  case*  it  has  been  fortunate 
for  their  interests  that  two  works  of  such  transcendent  excellence 
formed  the  beau  ideal  of  those  by  whom  they  are  cultivated.  It 
is  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  student  to  be  in  possession  of 
elementary  works  composed  on  a  uniform  plan  and  verging  to  a 
common  point.  The  theories  of  the  calculus  have  ^ow  been  ex- 
tended so  far*  and  in  so  many  difierent  directions*  that  unless  he 
is  skilfully  guided*  scarcely  any  degree  of  aptitude  or  assiduity 
will  secure  him  a  competent  knowledge  even  of  those  which  have 
the  most  frequent  and  extensive  applications.  Many  of  those 
elementary  treatises  to  which  we  refer  are  productions  of  singular 
merit  The  Traite  de  Micanique  of  Poisson*  for  example,  not- 
withstanding some  imperfections*  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended*  and  is*  on  the  wnole*  one  of 
the  beat  books  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  published. 

VOL.  Ill,  NO.  v.  I. 
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^,,  Iit.Qfl|Q^4i9g  ^8  article,  ^ome  tiifoiinfttiQ^  m)i  fpAfM'^  ^ 
expected  from  u^  as  to  the  history  and  miimierf  of  tke  e^traordt- 
.  jaary  mfui  wbos§  scientific  lalypursi  which  form  the  suijij^ct  of  it, 
bave  so  eminently  contributed  to  the  acceleration  of  human 
.knowledge.  The.  life  of  an  individual  incessantly  engaged  in  the 
4ttott  profound  speculations,  £M»d  in  the  composition  of  works  je* 
.<}iiMring  a  vast  expense  of  thought  and  labour,  and  of  which  the 
^piuitipUcity  is  not  the  least  astonishing  feature,  is  not  likely  to 
abound  with  incident,  or  to  afford  oth^r  matter  to  the  biographer 
than  the  consideration  of  its  own  productions;  but  Laplitc^  lived 
ill  eztraQrdinary  timeSi  and,  like  several  of  his  distinguished  coii- 
teniporaries  and  countrymen,  took  an  active  and  prominent  part 
in  the  political  qcqurren^es  of  his  daiy«  .  The  few  following  parti- 
culars, which  we  give  on  the  authority  of  the  Biographie  Umver^ 
seile  et  Bortaiive  ties  CofUemporamSt  are  not  devoid  of  interest; 
and  they  furnish  one  instance  more,  in  addition  to  the  ninnber 
already  on  record,  of  an  individual  successfully  making  his  way, 
by  the  mere  influence  of  genius  and  talent,  to  the  highest  dignities 
and  renowuj  in  spite  of  every  disadvantage  of  birth  and  fortune* 

'  Liiplace  was  born  at  Beaumont-en-Auge,  in  the  department  of 
Ci^lyados,.  in  March,  1749.  The  circumstancesi  of  his  parents 
\^ere  extremely  humble,  and  he  was  indebted  for  the  means  of 
acquiring  his  early  instruction  to  the  generosity .  of  some  rich 
inoividuals  to  whom,  his  uncommon  talents  and  astonishing  apti- 
tude for  mathematical  studies  had  accidentally  become  known. 
The  expectations  which,  had  been  formed  of  him  were  quickjy 
realized  by  the  great  rapidity  of  his  progress,  which  was  such  that 
lit.  a  very  early,  age  be  was  appointed  a  professor  ^of  the  mathe- 
matics ^n  the  college  of  his  native  town.  This  field*  however, 
soon  appeared  too  confined  for  his  aspiring  views^  and  he  abao- 
dosed  it  in  a  short  time  in  order  to  prosecute  his  studies  with 
'greater  advantages,  and  seek  his  fortune  in  Paris.  In  the  capital, 
^e  brilliant  t^ents  of  the  young  geometer  soon  prpcured  him 
protectors;  among  Oithers  d'Alembert,  who  admitted  him  to  his 
/rieodsfaip^  and  in  some  measi^re  directed  his  first  steps  in  the 
career  o^  the,  sciences.  Laplace  profited  so  well  by  the  counsels 
ai)d  lessons  of  this  illustrious,  master,  that  in  a  short  time  he  sig- 
nalized hiinself  by  .the  capital  discovery  of  the  invariability  of  the 
mean  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun>  and  by  the  establish- 
ment of,  some  thepries  of  great  importance  in  analysis.  His  first 
essays  were  made  under  the  aMspices  of  the  president  Saron,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  work9,  and  who  defrayed  the  exnense  of 
^^^  .ptjkhlication.  Through  this  high  patronage,  which  he  had 
sufficient  di^i^terity  to  turn  to  the  greatest  account,  he  was  ajp- 
pointed  to  succeed  Bezout  in  tlie  situation  of  examiner  of  the 
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ro^  corps  ef  aitBier^;  an  office  which  left  him  suffident  I^isufe 
lo  prosecute  the  studies  which  he  had  commenced  with  such  dis- 
tinguisfaed  success.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty-four  he  was 
admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  from  this  time  de- 
voted himself  with  ardour  to  the  eomposition  of  a  series  of  me- 
moirs on  the  m€»6t  important  questions  of  physical  astronomy,  and 
to  the  develcfiement  m  all  their  details,  of  the  consequences  that 
result  finom  die  general  laws  which  regulate  the  system  of  the 
uniwrse.  Besides  these  and  other  reMarches  connected  with 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  mathematical  science,  l^s 
attention  was  turned  successfully  to  the  investigation  of  die 
principles,  and  to  the  experimental  researches  of  chemistry; 
and,  associated  with  his  illustrious  and  unfortunate  friend,  La- 
voisier, he  was  the  first  to  repeat  in  France  the  experiments  of 
Cavendish  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  water.  During  the 
Revolution,  when  distinguished  excellence  of  any  kind  was  con- 
sideited  hy  those  who  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  executive 
power  of  the  state  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  proscription,  Laplace 
was  sevend  times  in  danger  of  meeting  a  premature  fate.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  retiring  unob- 
Imsive  sons  of  genius  who  gladly  relinquish  the  objects  of  poli- 
tical ambition  for  the  calm  pursuits  of  philosophy;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  entered  into  all  the  phrenztes  of  that  distracted  period 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  which  he  displaced  in  his  other 
occupations ;  and  the  extravagant  and  even  ridiculous  excess  to 
which  he  carried  his  professions  in  fevour  of  iiber^,  equality, 
and  republicanism,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  supple- 
ness and  subserviency  of  his  subsequent  political  conduct,  greatly 
diminished  the  respect  which  would  have  been  willingly  yielded 
to  his  profound  genius  and  distinguished  services  in  the  cause  of 
science.  At  the  establishment  of  th^  Pblytecbnic  School  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  professors  iki  tfa&t  admirably  conceived 
institution.  In  1796  he  did  homage  to  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  by  presenting  to  them  his  ErposiHon  du  Sy$iime  de 
Monde;  a  work  which  was  received  by  the  scientific  world  in 
general  with  unbounded  admiration.  In  ]799»  he  was  nominated 
by  die  Consuls  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  In  this  situation 
he  soon  found,  probably,  that  the  effects  of  human  passions 
are  not  so  easily  submitted  to  the  calculus  as  those  of  the  forces 
of  nature;  at  aU  events  his  success  as  a  minister  of  state  was  by 
no  means  commensurate  with  his  high  reputation  as  afmathema- 
.tician.  Bonaparte,  who  himself  aspired  to  the  renown  of  science, 
and  who  always  manifested  the  most  friendly  dispositions  towards 
Laplace,  said  of  him,  in  reference,  to  the  inaptitilde.  which  he 
cCsphqfted  in  the  management  of  practical  matters^  that  he  never 
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seized  ahy  question  in  its  true  point  of  view,  that  he  sought  for 
subtleties  in  every  thing,  that  his  ideas  were  problematical^  and 
that,  in  short,  he  carried  into  the  administration  the  spirit  of  the 
infinitesimal  calculus.  It  is  well  that  the  affairs  of  this  world 
can  be  conducted  by  genius  of  a  far  less  transcendent  kind. 
The  same  year  he  was  called  to  a  place  in  the  senate:  of  which 
body  he  was  subsequently  vice-chancellor  and  president.  In 
1806,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Count  of  the  Empire.  But 
although  he  was  indebted  for  all  these  offices  and  honours  to  the 
personal  favour  of  Bonaparte,  yet,  on  the  emperor's  reverse  of 
fortune  in  1814,  be  was  one  of  the  first  to  push  matters  to  ex- 
tremity against  his  ancient  benefactor,  and  to  vote  for  the  over^ 
throw  of  the  imperial  power,  and  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
visional government.  On  the  re-establishment  of  the  Bourbons, 
the  facility  with  which  he  had  deserted  his  former  master,  and  his 
zeal  in  the  service  of  the  restored  dynasty,  were  rewarded  with 
the  title  of  marquis,  and  a  seat  in  the  chamber  of  peers.  How 
different  the  fate  of  his  amiable  and  more  upright  and  consistent 
colleague  Monge,  who,  on  the  same  occasion,  was  stript  of  hia 
employments,  and  had  his  name  erased  from  the  list  of  the  In- 
stitute, because  he  had  the  magnanimity  to  respect,  in  his  fallen 
fortunes,  the  man  whom  he  had  professed  to  reverence  and  admire 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power.  In  1816,  Laplace  was  named  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  an  honour  to  which  he  was 
eminently  entitled  by  the  admirable  clearness,  and  purity,  and 
elegance  of  his  style.  He  died  in  March,  1827>  fnll  of  years 
and  glory. 


Art.  VL — Hisioire  de  t Empire  de  Russie,  Par  M.  Karamsin; 
traduite  par  MM.  St.  Thomas,  JaufFret,  et  de  Divoff.  Tom« 
I— XI.     8vo.     Paris.     1819—1826. 

SrtiPRiSE  has  been  often  expressed  that  of  an  empire  so  pro- 
digiously extended,  and  so  preponderating  in  its  influence,  as 
Russia,  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  history  should  have  ap* 
peared  before  that  of  Levesque.  We  have  in  our  own  language 
what  is  called  a  History  of  Russia  by  Tooke,  but  this  is  litUe 
more  than  a  meagre  abridgement  of  the  French  author.  Meagre 
we  may  well  term  it;  for  it  comprises  within  a  very  few  pages  the 
events  of  six  centuries, — a  period  to  which  Levesque  devotes 
nearly  three,  and  Karamsin  no  less  than  nine,  large  volumes. 
Hence  the  earlier  portion  of  Russian  history  is  hitherto  almost 
entirely  unknown  to  the  English  public. 

But  this  surprise  will  surely  cease  when  we  coRiMder  that  the 
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^iiBf*Bi«teml8  for  8ueh  a  history  can  be  found  only  in  Russia 
iHaeiff  vihtwe  the  MS.  chronicles  have  lain  for  ages  shrouded  in 
the  dust  of  libraries,  and  inaccessible,  not  only  to  foreigners,  but 
to  natives,  without  the  imperial  permission;  and  that  these  MSS. 
being  for  the  most  part  in  the  ancient  Slavonic  dialect  of  die 
country,  are  intelligible  to  few.  Besides,  no  one  less  obstinately 
persevering  than  the  veriest  German  commentator,  however  well 
he  might  be  acquainted  with  the  ancient  and  modem  dialects, 
would  have  patience  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  the  prepa- 
ratory yet  indispensable  occupation  of  examining  authorities  as 
dry  in  their  manner  as  they  are  often  uninteresting  in  their  details, 
— authorities,  too,  not  always  easy  to  be  decyphered  by  those 
even  who  are  roost  conversant  with  such  matters.  This  task  re- 
^ires» — not  so  much  brilliancy  of  imagination,  or  a  facility,  of 
Bioral  and  philosophic  induction,  as  the  obscure  and  less  es- 
teemed qualities  of  erudition  and  industry. 

No  wonder  then  that  the  lively  Frenchman,  notwithstanding 
.  hu  long  residence  in  the  Russian  capital,  and  his  access  to  the 
chronicles  and  public  documents,  should  have  been  found  inade- 
quate to  such  a  task.  That  he  opened  to  us  numerous  stores  of 
information  previously  unknown ;  tiiat  his  work  well  entitled  him 
to  the  gratitude  of  every  reader,  we  most  readily  admit;  but  if  he 
did  much,  he  left  more  to  be  done.  He  has  either  entirely 
omitted,  or  but  slightly  touched  on,  some  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  parts  of  his  subject;  and  he  frequently  indulges  in 
loose  and  bold  conjecture,  which  more  extended  research  would 
show  to  be  utterly  unfounded.  We  could  not  easily  point  out  any 
history  where  die  mistakes  are  greater  either*  in  number  or  in 
maffnitude:  a  list  of  them  alone  would  fill  a  volume. 

Convinced  of  the  defects  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  that 
Russia  possessed  no  satisfactory  work'on  the  subject,  Mr.  Ka- 
ramsin  attempted  to  supply  the  desideratum.  He  rightly  judged 
that  no  basis  yet  existed  on  which  a  good  history  could  be  raised; 
accordingly,  disregarding  what  had  before  appeared,  he  resolved 
to  collect  his  own  materials  at  the  fountain-head.  He  ransacked 
the  public  and  private  libraries  of  the  empire,  in  which  prelimi- 
nary employment  he  is  said  to  have  passed  fourteen  years.  .  Not 
only  did  he  consult  the  native  authorities,  from  the  monk  Nestor 
downwards,  but  the  historians  and  travellers  of  other  countries^ — 
iGreek,  Latin,  Arabian,  German,  Scandinavian,  Polish,  Hunga- 
rian, and  English^— who  were  contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  events  he  relates.  To  bis  erudition,  or  at  least  his  industry, 
anple  testimony  is  borne  by  the  notes  at  the  end  of  each  volume. 
In  fiict,  few  authorities  whidi  could  possibly  bear  on  tlie  subject, 
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appear  to  have  escaped  him.    Heaee  he  has  colleclad  a  i 
inlbnnatioB  infirliteiy  more  important,  as  ^1  aa^  ] 
nous,  than  tbat'of  Levesque. 

But  while  rendering  our  tribute  of  praiie  to  the  indttstrjr  and 
research  of  the  author,  we  must  protest  against  the  extent  to 
which  dwy  have  been  carried.  His  anxiety  to  omit  no  event  of 
ib»  hast  inlportance  has  led  to  a  minuteness  which  we  snmeet 
wiU  prov«  insuperably  tiresome  to  any  but  a  native  reader,  llie 
period  which  his  history  embraces  is  one  dorto^  the  greater  part 
of  which  the  events  are  obscure,  and  the  authonties  oomparativel  j 
few; — to  this  no  less  than  eleven  ponderous  volumes  are  de«- 
voted.  With  Mr.  Karamsin  all  human  labours  are  at  an  end; 
but  should  the  vroric  be  continued  on  die  same  scale  of  tedious 
minuteness  for  the  tvifo  last  centuries,  (a  period  so  much-  more 
prolific  in  historic  materials,  ami  thdse  of  me  highest  interest  and 
importance,)  it  will  be  swelled  t6'  a-  fsarful  extent:  indeed,  no  Kfe 
wiH  be  protracted  long  enough  to  complete  it  Besides,  whatever 
be  the  author's  other  excellencies,  he  exhibits  little  of  the  sound 
judgment,  the  critical  acomen,  of  those  higher  qudittes  vriiieh  some 
modem  historians  have  taught  us  to  expect,  and  without  which  m 
book  may  be  very  learned,  birt  will  not  long  please.  His  chief  merit 
is,  in  truth,  that  of  an  industrious  compiler :  he  has  done  little  mom 
than  transfer,  in  his  own  rhetorics}  language,  the  substance  of  his 
numerous  authorities — of  the  ancient  chronicles  especially — ^into^ 
the  imerminable  volumes  before  us.  His  great  fault  is  that  of 
dwelling  with  the  same  minuteness  on  events  which  are  doubtftil 
or  insignificanti  as  on  those  which  are  «|ttally  indisputable  and 
momentous.  Bv  assigning  an  undue  promineBcy  to  OM  his  figures, 
hehasproducea  a  picture  both  disproportionate  and  inefiectual. 
On  the  whole,  we  may  say  of  Um,  that  it  would  be  diflkult  to 
point  out  any  historian  who  exhibits  equal  industry,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  equal  lack  of  judgment  and  taste. « 

The  volumes  before  us  (winch  are  all  that  Karamsin  has  left 
behind  him,)  contain  the  history  of  his  country  from  Rurik,  the 
founder  of  the  monarchy  in  the  ninth  century,  to  the  death  of  the 
reputed  impostor  Demetrius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth. 
Over  this  wide  space  we  purpose  to  cast  sometimes  a  hurried,  at 
otiier  times  a  leisurely  glance,  according  to  the  relative  interest, 
impditailce,  or  novel^  of  the  subject.  Our  object  vriil  be  to 
advert  to  the  more  striking  historical  events  omitted  by  Tooke,  as 
well  as  to  the  genius,  character  and  manners  of  the  Russians,  and 
to  the  former  state  of  their  society,  political,  moral  and  religious, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained;  not  from  Karamsin  only,  but  from 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  authorities  to  which  we  have 


Rttaaypn  d^m^iaty^  ^e  will  laiitale  <Mur:  aiitiior  in  giving  9mm  iatroti 
tfuctbfytiot!<!:e^  of  the  ancient  iohabitants  of  tbe  counlffy*    .     . 

Mctot  of 'tbe  uumeroiMS  tribes  Which  inhiihiteii  Rua^ia  before 
the  nioth  century^  were  doubtless,  of  Sl^voojan  oiigip.  «  When 
they  first  settled  ip  the  country  is  kafKimibk  to  be  determined}, 
nor  is  it  easier  to  ascertaio  at  what  period  they  forsook  the  com-, 
mon  cradle  of  the  hiiman  race,  rrobably,  however*  the  Slevi 
were  established  in  Europe  many  ages  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  On  the  present  occasioiau  we  cannot  be  expected  to  ^wter 
into  a  controversy  which  opens  so  extensive  a  field  to  inquiry*  but 
we  think  the  opinion  we  have  eimressed — an  opinion  held  by 
D(4ci,  Gatterer,  Schloezer^  Malte-BruQ«  and  others  equally  emir: 
nent — is  borne  out  by  Strabo,  Tacitus,  Jornandest  &€.>  and  abave> 
all,  by  the  affinity  subsisting  between  the  Slavonic  and  the  ancient. 
liMtkguages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Of  this  affinity  Levesaua  and« 
other  writers  have  furnished  unquestionable  proofs.  Ihow  we.* 
ai'e  certainly  not  among  the  number  of  those  who  contend  that^ 
for  such  kindred  words  Sbie  Slavi  were  indebted  to  their  southern' 
neighbours:  we  believe  the  converse  of  the  proposition;  and 
therefore  that  the  Slavi  were  settled  in.  Europe  long  before  the. 
existenCe*of  historic  records. 

But  whether  the  position  we  have  advanced  be  tenable,  or  not> 
is  of  little  impqrtance  in  our  present  inquiry.  All  that  we  are. 
i|ow  interested  to  know  is»  that  the  nations  anciently  inhabiting. 
Russia^  by  whatever  names  they  were  distinguished,  were  of  the. 
origin  we  have  assigned  them.  We  will  not  weary  the  reader  by 
repesiting  their  names,  or  defining  the  limits  of  dieir  respective* 
possessions:  both  were  perpetually  changing,  from  the  restless- 
ness of  those  tribesj  or  the  arrival  of  whole  nations  fnim  A^. 
Like  ^,  resistless  inundation,  the  new  comers  often  swept  away- 
the  petty  boundaries  which  had  been  erected,  and  left  behind 
tbem  one  wide  waste  of  desolation.  Sometimes,  however,  as  ia 
the  case  of  the  Huns— whose  terrific  empire^  when  no  longer, 
upheld  by  the  giant-hand  of  Attila,  soon  fell  to  the  earth— the. 
conquerors  established  themselves  in  the  country,  and  in  time 
were  confopnded  with  the  more  ancient  inhabitants.  > 

But  "Why  were  thpse  various  nations  pr  tribes  designated  by  the 
generic  appellation  of  Russiaus  ? 

From  (ne  testimonies  adduced  by  Malte-Brun  and  others, 
there  is,  we  think,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  name  in  question 
is  derived  from  the  JUioxolatn,  or  Rhoxdrti,*  one  of  the  tribes  to 

*  Tbis  derhradon  of  Human  from  Khoiolan,  or  Bhooem,  is  neither  difficult  nor  inn 
pnbtUe.  Tbe  x, it  is  supposed,  wa$  siilKititoted  by  the  Greeks  for  th«  m^wihnf 
the  barbariaos:  in  the  Doric  and  Eolic  dialects  that  character  wasciprcssed  by  lbs 
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whicb  we  have  alluded.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  they  were  settled 
OD  the  .vast  plains  near  the  source  of  the  Tanais  and  Borysthe^ 
lies.  Appiao  tells  us  that  they  were  warlike  and  powerful;  and 
we  learn  from  jOther  writers  ot  at  least  equal  weight,  that  having 
joined  their  arms  to  those  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  they  fre- 

Suently  harassed  the  Roman  confines  near  the  Danube  and 
le  Carpathian  mountains;  that  in  A.D.  68  they  surprised 
Msesia,  in  l66  carried  on  war  against  the  Marcomanni,  and  in 
€70  were  numbered  among  the  enemies  over  whom  Aurelian 
triumphed.  During  the  three  first  centuries,  then,  they  occupied 
the  southern  parts  of  Poland,  Red  Russia  and  Kiovia, — the  very 
seats  possessed  by  the  Russians  of  the  ninth  century.  Jornandes 
assigns  them  the  same  region ;  and  the  anonymous  geographer 
of  Ravenna  fixes  them  in  Lithuania  and  the  neighbouring  coun* 
tries.  These  authorities  are  to  us  decisive  that  the  Rhoxani  and 
the  Russians  are  the  same  people;  but  if  any  doubt  remained,  it 
would  be  removed  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  native 
chronicles,  the  Polish  traditions,  the  Byzantine  historians,  and 
the  Icelandic  sagas,  all  of  which  are  unanimous  in  applying  the 
term  Russian  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  formerly  possessed 
by  the  Rhoxani,  Hence,  as  these  were  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  original  tribes,  that  term  by  synecdoche  became  generic. 
•  The  character  of  the  Slavi,  or  early  Russians,  was  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  their  habits — in  war  courageous,  but 
cruel,  and  greedy  of  plunder;  in  peace  barbarous,  but  simple  and 
^  hospitable.  So  far  was  hospitality  carried  among  them,  that  if  a 
man  were  too  poor  to  entertam  his  guest,  he  was  permitted  to  steal 
from  his  richer  neighbour  what  he  lacked  for  the  purpose :  the 
vice  was  justified  by  the  virtue.  Polygamy  was  allowed ;  and  the 
women,  as  in  all  savage  communities,  were  a  degraded  sex.  As 
in  India,  widows  were  consumed  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their 
husbands;  and  according  to  the  Arabic  geographer,  Yakut,  she 
was  not  the  only  victim:  a  slave  was  also  sacrificed  in  the  same 
manner.*  This  inhuman  custom,  which  both  the  Indians  and 
the  Slavi  probably  derived  from  the  same  source,  was  originally 
founded  on  the  notion  that  wives  and  slaves  were  doomed  to  serve 
their  lord  in  the  next  world  as  well  as  in  this;  and  that  until  the 
former  were  put  to  death,  the  latter  would  remain  without  the 

niDple  f.  Hence  from  Rlummi  to  Rhatsani,  Bomam,  Botn,  (the  proper  orthognphv 
requires  the  o  not  the  u  in  the  first  sellable,)  the  transition  is  natural  and  easy.  A 
MS.  of  Jornandes  in  the  Anibrosian  librarj  at  Milan  has  Rossomannonan  instead  of 
Rhotolananun, — a  reading  whicli  confirms  the  identity  of  sound  between  the  s  and  the 
f  f.  The  addition  by  that  historian  of  the  Gothic  termination  monii,  to  the  priraitiTe 
word,  will  surprise  no  one. 

*  See  the  translation  of  a  curious  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Asiatic  Jonrnal  for 
Joly,  i8C8. 
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•id.  Mrie  children  were  reared  for  wtr;  but  iftlie 
fii—ilii  infants  of  a  finnilj  were  considered  too  numerons,  they 
wtie  destroyed  at  their  birth.  A  custom  still  more  horrid  was 
that  of  children  leaving  their  aged  and  helpless  parents  to  expire 
for  want. 

But  with  all  their  ferocity  and  barbarism,  the  early  Russians 
were  not  unacquainted  with  die  softer  arts  of  life. 

''  Id  the  sixth  century,  the  Dorthem  Winidae  (a  widely  extended 
branch  of  the  Slavi,  or  perhaps  bat  another  name  for  the  old  race)  told 
the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  that  music  was  their  greatest  pleasurCi 
and  that  eTen  in  their  journeys  they  seldom  carried  arms,  but  always 
lutes  and  harps  of  their  own  workmanship.  They  had  also  other  instru- 
ments, which  still  form  the  delight  of  the  Slavonian  nations.  It  was 
not  in  the  tranquillity  of  peace,  and  in  their  own  country  only,  that  the 
Slav!  indulged  iu  music  and  rcjoiclug :  even  in  their  warlike  expeditions, 
and  within  sight  of  tbeeqemy,  they,  sang  and  made  themselves  merry. 
We  learn  from  Procop)i|s,^that,when  attacked  hy  night,  A.D.  592,  by  a 
Greek  general,  the  Slayi  were  so  much  engrossed  by  their  amusements, 
that  they  were  surprised  before  they  could  adopt  any  measures  of  defence. 
Many  popular  Slavonic  songs  of  Lusatia,  Luxemburg,  and  Dalmatla, 
appear  very  ancient ;  and  so  do  many  Russian  couplets  now  current, 
in  which  the  gods  of  Paganism  and  the  Danube  are  celebrated.  That 
river  was  dear  to  our  ancestors ;  for  on  its  banks  they  made  the  first 
essays  of  their  valour,  and  obtained  their  firsi  triumphs.  Probably  those 
airs,  which  were  so  sweet  and  peaceful  among  the  Winide,  while  mili- 
tary glory  and  success  remained  unknown  to  them,  were  changed  into 
war^songs  when  their  armies  ha4  approached  the  ^omao  empire,  and 
penetrated  into  Dacia.**— r."  Hence  the  origin  of  ^poetry,  which  among 
all  nations  is,  in  its  commenpemei)t,,  the  organ  for  expressing  love  and 
happiness,  and  for  celebrating  the  bold  deeds  of  the  warrior.*' — vol.  i. 
p.  84. 

To  this  ardent  enthusiasm  for  song  among  the  Sfavonian  and 
Teutonic  nations,  especially  among  the  Poles,  the  Tyrolese, 
and  the  Germans,  we  can  ourselves  bear  testimony.  We  well 
remember — indeed  we  can  never  forget — hearing  full  30,000 
soldiers  simultaneously  join  in  one  of  their  favourite  songs  of 
triumph,  as  they  were  returning  through  Germany  from  their  ex- 
pedition to  France  in  1815.  The  effect  was  more  than  tremen-* 
dous:  it  was  awful, — far  beyond  .what  we  had  previously  ima- 
gined possible. 

In  the  earliest  stage  of  their  society,  the  Slavi  had  no  regular 
form  of  government,  nor  did  they  recognise  any  authority  beyond 
the  natural  one  which  family  relations  impose.  To  deliberate  on 
affairs  of  general  concern,  the  warriors  and  those  "  whom  age 
had  taught  wisdom,"  assembled  in  some  appointed  place, — often 
in  one  of  their  Pagan  temples.    But  superior  bravery  and  success 
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mytofwoon^tpuf^t  snpefjlor  power;  military  diiefi  ^ 
civil  jiidgefl^  niicl  often  When  ibe  son  of  a  hero  iDherited  die  great 
qiialitiea  as  weti' aa  the  substance  of*,  his  fiithet^  he  succeeded, to' 
bis  digttky.    The  following  extract  is  curious :    . 

''  This  power  among  the  Slavi  was  indicated  by  the  denomination  ef 
bogatda^  voyiwk,' kmax,  pcau^Jupmg,  haroU  or.kr^y  &a  l^he  firsts 
which  is  nnquestiooaUy  derived  finom  voy'e,  a  ooolbat*  snd  which  miglit 
originally  designate  a  warrior  of  extraordinary  valour,  became  aftetwards 
a  public  dignity,  ^e  Byjumtine  annals  of  A.D.  764,  speak  of  boyards, 
who  were  the  lords  or  chief  magistrates  of  the  Bulgarian  Slavi.  The 
title  of  voyvod  also  was  in  its  origin  applied  only  to  military  commanders ; 
but  as  in  time  of  peape  those  chiefs  would  continue  to  exercise  their 
authority  over  the  p^ople^  the  term  was  subsequently  used  to  designate 
a  ruler  ia  general  among  the  Bohemians  and  the  Saxon  Vendi :  in  Car- 
niola  it  signified  a  prince;  and  in  Poland  not  only  a  general  in  chiefs 
but  a  judge.  The  word  kniat  is  probably  derived  fVom  kan,  a  boine; 
though  many  of  the  learned  deduce  it  from  the  oriental  word  ilagofs. 
In  £e  countries,  inhabited  by  the  Slavonians,  horses  were  the  itiost 
valuable  species  of  property:  among  the  Pomeranians,  a  maritime 
pepple,  thirty  were  es^eemefi  a  rich  inheritance,  and  every  proprietor  of 
one  was  termed  ^gnaz,  noble  captain,  or  chief.*  In  Croatia  and 
Servia  the  title  was  given  to  the  brother  of  a  king ;  and  in  Dalmatli^ 
the  head  judge  bore  that  of  veli^-kgnaz,  or  great  chief.  According  to 
Constantine  Porphyrogenetus,  a  pan,  among  the  Slavi  of  Ch)atia,  go* 
vemed  three  districts,  and  presided  over  the  diets,  when  the  people  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  deliberating.  Until  the  thirteenth  cfentur^f^ 
the  name,  the  possessors  of  which  were  long  ail  powerful  in  Hmngary, 
wasefiEiployed  by  the  Bohemians  (o  designate  any  rich  proprietor;  and 
at  present  it  signifies  a  lord  in  Polish.  In  Slavonic  countries,  particnlar 
districts  were  called  jupans-taa^  and  the  eovemors  Jupan$  or  deans,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  Constantine  :  the  old  word  jupk  means  a  village. 
The  chief  duty  of  these  dignitaries  was  the  administration  of  justice* 
This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  (be  fa^t  that  .at  this  day  the  peasiants  of 
Austria  apd  Upper  Saxony  qall  their  judges  by  no  other  name  :  but  in 
tbe  middle  ages  the  dignity  of  jupan  was  more  honourable  than  that  of 
kgnaz.  These  jupans  had  under  them  certain  suddafs,  or  puisne  judges, 
to  assist  them  in  their  judicial  duties.  A  singular  custom  has  been  pre- 
served in  some  villages  of  Lusatia  and  Brandenburg:  the  labourers 
secretly  choose  from  their  own  body  a  king,  to  whom  they  pay  the  same 
tribate  as  their  ancestors  paid  to  the  jupans.  Lastly,  in  Scsrvia,  Dalmatian 
and  Bohmnia,  sovereigns  assumed  the  title  of  kraU,  or  karaU,thal  ia, 
according  to  some  authorities,  punishers  of  crimes,  from  the  woed  kara^ 
punishment."— -vol.  i.  p.  92. 

These  dignities,  however,  were  not  originally  hereditary;  in- 
deed, some  of  them  never  became  so.     The  people  reserved  to 

*  In  Ixisatia  p<>litcness  awards  the  appellation  Itgnat  to  the  master,  hgniaguma  to  the 
mUtJTss  of  the  house. 


the  riglK  of  electing,  ami  eftf^  ef  ^iqMMin|r  l)M^cfaieft» 
if  ceoficted  or.  ewn  MMpected  of  mel^pracdeei,  WImbii  unt^  of 
tkabooeme  at  length  hereditary,  the  iHiiovatioii.w^?  Q^ted  ipf. 
ibree;  and  the  people  never  eeaead.  to  lument  the  extiifctmi  of 
their  right  to  elect  t|ieir.  mlery.  In  Carintbia  the  ele<^ion  of  a 
foyrod,  or  duke,  wai  aocooapanied  bj  a  curipus^cM'eniony.  The 
object  of  Aeir  choice  appeared  befo«e  the  people  dotbed  in.  the 
meanest  attire^  A  labourer  was  seated  on  a  huge  stone  which 
served'  as  a  throne:  before  him  the  new  ruler  swore  to  defend 
religion  and  justice,  and  to  support  widows  and  orphans*  The 
labourer  then  descended  from  the  throne;  the  duke  ascended, 
and  every  one  present  swore  fidelity  to  him. 

The  rtligUm  of  the  Sbivi  is  too  vast  a  subj^ect  to  be  even 
noticed  here.  Some  account  of  it  (chiefly  extracted  Aron^ 
Levesque)  may  be  Tonnd  in  Tooke. 

Leaving  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Russia,  we  now  proceed  to 
glance  at  the  history  of  that  country  firom  the  estabhshmept  of 
the  first  great  dynasty. 

la  die  ninth  century*— the  period  when  Russian  history  beeomes 
authentic — the  country  possessed  a  few  considerable  towns  indd^ 
pendent  of  each  other,  and  un4,er  different  rulers.  Of  these  the 
most  powerful  were  Novgorod  and  Kief,  (Kiow,)  both  of  which, 
traditioa  says,  had  existed  some  centuries.  "  Who  can  resist  God 
and  Noi^orod  the  Great?''  was  a  proverb  that  sufficiently  indig- 
ested the  preponderance  of  the  former  over  the  petty  states  in 
die  neighbourhood ;  but  the  democratic  form  of  her  governmeot 
opened  a  wide  field  to  internal  disorders.  **  Malheureusement,^ 
says  Levesque, "  il  est  bien  rare  que  les  hommes  puissent  fttre 
paisibles  quaiid  ils  ne  sont  pas  chargfo  de  ch|unes ;"  a  maxim, 
however,  which  we  should  scarcely  have  expected  from  the  man. 
While  discord  prevailed  within,  the  Scandinavian  pirates  and  other 
enemies  assailed  her  from  without.  Convinced  that  by  her  own 
efforts  she  could  no  longer  preserve  her  independence,  she  called 
in  diose  pirates,  (who  were  ever  ready  to  draw  the  sword  for  any 
cause  which  promised  them  a  recompense,)  to  assist  her.  Ere 
long  the  Scandinavian  chief,  Rurik,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of 
Novgorod,  whether  by  force,  or  by  die  voluntary  suffrages  of  the 
inhabitants,  is  doubtful.  The  case  seems  parallel  to  our  calling 
in  the  Saxons  against  the  Picts :  in  both  instances,  and  from  the 
same  cause,  the  allies  may  have  become  the  masters.  It  was  in 
A«D.  862  that  Rurik  thus  obtained  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  state ;  at  the  same  time  bis  brother,  Sineus,  assumed  the  go- 
vernment of  Bielo-Orzero,  and  Truvor,  a  third  brottier,  that  of 
Izborsk.  On  the  death  of  th^se  two,  Ruric  became  uQdiQpuied 
sovereign  of  all  northern  Russia. 


» 
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,  That  AeM  straagera— the  Yarages  of  Neator,  «Bd  (be  BflpT^ 
of  tke  Byzantine  historiaiiS'^^ere  Scandinavian  pirates,  is  madl 
more  than  probable.  The  very  name,  Vaeringarj  xwfaich  in  the 
Bortbem  tohgues  signifies  sword*men» orwar-men,  and  the  fa<^ 
that  when  a  lung  of  Sweden  in  the  tenth  century  passed  through 
Constantinople,' the  Varagian  guard  acknowledged  him  as  their 
king,  ar6  proofs  of  their  identity  with  the  northern  pirates.  They 
had  been  accustomed  for  ages  to  infest  the  maritime  coasts  around 
the  Baltic,  and  at  the  period  in  question  in  greater  numbers  than 
ever.  Harold  Harfager  had  just  driven  them  from  Norway,  and 
compelled  them  to  seek  booty  in  other  countries.  Thus  while 
some  visited  Icelahd,  some  the  British  isles,  and  others  France, 
many  hastened  to  Novgorod,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  obtained  pos- 
session of  three  considerable  governments. 

Kief  also  did  not  long  escape  the  foreign  yoke.  Two  of  the 
Scandinavian  chiefs,  having  some  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with 
Ruriky  left  Novgorod,  with  the  intention  of  seeking  a  more  brilliant 
fortune  iti  the  service  of  the  Greek  emperor.  On  their  way  to 
Constantinople,  they  took  possession  of  Kief,  and  ruled  it  as  inde- 
pendent princes.  After  Rurik's  death,  however,  and  during  the 
minority  of  his  son  Igor,  Oleg,  the  regent,  added  this  new  con- 
quest to  the  rest,  and  transferred  to  it  the  seat  of  government  from 
r^ovgorod.  He  made  other  conquests,  and  is  said  even  to  have 
humbled  the  Greek  emperor;  but  as  the  latter  statement  is  highly 
improbable,  and  totally  unsupported  by  the  Byzantine  annals,  we 
cannot  join  Mr.  Karamsin  ini  his  patriotic  feeling  of  triumph  on 
the  occasion.  The  death  of  this  ambitious  guardian,  who  retained 
the  reins  of  sovereignty  long  after  the  majority  of  his  ward,  was, 
according  to  Nestor,  singular  enough.  He  had  a  favourite  horse, 
which,  however,  as  the  diviners  had  foretold  that  it  would  be  the 
cause  of  his  death,  he  had  ceased  to  mount.  Five  years  having 
elapsed,  he  remembered  the  prediction,  and  inquired  after  his 
horse.  He  was  told  that  it  was  dead.  Ridiculing,  as  in  appear- 
ance  he  well  might,  the  pretended  science  of  the  impostors,  and, 
in  the  exultation  of  the  moment,  he  hastened  to  contemplate  his 
dead  enemy.  He  placed  one  foot  on  the  skull,  exclaiming,  *'  So, 
Ais  is  the  dreaded  animal!"  but' scarcely  had  the  words  been 
lUlered,  when  he  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  heel,  inflicted 
by  a  serpent  concealed  within.* 

After  reigning  thirty-three  years,  during  which  period  he  made 

*  Something  rtry  like  the  above  fable,  and  probaMy  the  original,  may  be  found  iii 
W  Icelandic  saga  quoted  by  Torfeus.  A  witch  predicted  to  Oirrar^dda  ^tiat  Fu, 
his  favodrite  hone,  would  occasion  his  death.  The  aniwal  died,  Orrar  vitited  the 
cRtch  in  whtch  it  lay,  ^hen  an  adder  issued  from  tlic  skull,  and  bit  him  mortnlly  in  tlie 
heel. 
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two  orap^na  mto  the  Greek  empire^  Igor  was  aMMnmitad  by 
the  Dievlians,  A.D.  9^-  His  widow  Olga,  who  governed 
daring  the  niinoritj  of  her  son  Sviatoslaf,  revenged  his  death  in  a 
manner  equally  perfidious  and  cruel ;  but  her  subsequent  conver* 
sion  to  Christianity  atoned  for  all.  Though  that  religion  had 
several  professors  in  Kief»  into  which  it  had  been  introduced  in 
the  preceding  reign,  she  went  to  Constantinople,  to  be  more  accu* 
ratety  instructed  in  the  new  faith ;  and  there  she  was  baptized,  the 
emperor  himself  (Constantine  Porphyrogenitus)  standing  a^ 
sponsor.  Her  shocking  treachery  to  the  Drevlians  was  not  con- 
sidered any  impediment  to  her  canonization :  as  she  was  the  first 
Russian  sovereign  who  submitted  to  the  holy  rite,  a  grateful 
church  has  placed  her  in  its  venerable  catalogue  of  saints.  But 
neither  Sviatoslaf  nor  his  subjects  were  much  influenced  by  her 
example:  the  golden-whiskered  Perune,  and  a  host  of  inferior 
deities,  were  still  the  objects  of  general  adoration. 

Of  tlie  three  sons  left  by  Sviatoslaf,  Yaropolk,  Oleg,  and 
Vladimir,  the  two  former  fell  victims  to  their  unnatural  conten- 
tions, (Yaropolk,  under  the  title  of  grand  duke,  held  Kief,  and 
Oleg  the  country  of  the  Drevlians,)  and  the  last,  who  had  been 
ruler  of  Novgorod,  succeeded  to  the  undivided  sovereignty.  For 
his  success  in  restoring  the  unity  of  power,  and  in  increasing  his 
territories  by  his  wars  with  the  surrounding  states,  Vladimir, 
who  picjued  himself  on  his  superior  piety,  was  anxious  to  testify 
his  gratitude  to  the  gods.  New  statues  were  erected  to  their 
honour,  and  Perune  was  carefully  provided  with  a  new  and  costly 
pair  of  appendages.  But,  lest  these  acts  of  homage  should  be 
insufllicient  to  satisfy  his  divine  protectors,  he  resolved  to  add  a 
human  victim.  He  fixed  on  a  youth,  a  Scandinavian  and  a  Chris- 
tian, whose  father,  not  content  with  opposing  the  design,  railed 
with  all  his  might  against  the  idols  of  the  country,  and  thereby 
exasperated  the  inhabitants  of  Kief  to  such  a  degree,  that  both 
he  and  his  son  were  sacrificed  in  their  own  house.  It  is,  how- 
ever, some  consolation  to  think,  that  if  they  were  the  first,  they 
were  also  the  last  Christian  martyrs  in  that  city;  for  not  only 
Kief,  but  the  greatest  part  of  Russia  was  about  to  embrace  the 
pure  faith.  We  are  not  informed  by  what  means  the  seal  of  the 
grand  duke  in  the  cause  of  Paganism  began  to  cool.  Certain 
it  is  that  he  became  displeased  with  the  deities  he  had  made ;  so 
much  so,  that  he  resolved  on  the  introduction  of  a  better  religion. 
But  how  select,  when  so  great  a  ngmber  were  offered  to  his 
choice?  We  are  told  that  Christians,  Mahometans  and  Jews, 
sent  the  most  learned  of  their  doctors  to  demonstrate  the  superior 
excellency  of  dieir  respective  modes  of  faith;  each  was  anxious 
to  boast  the  honour  of  converting  so  renowned  a  Pagan.     As 
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<Ms  i»  n  sttbjtfct  inpolrtaiit  in  itself,  and  but  slightly  noliced  by 
Todke,'we  wiUiogly  luhke  room  for  the  following  extract. 

•'The  first  ambassadors/'  says  Kafamsin,  chiefly  from  Nestor,  "  were 
from  the  Bulgarians  of  the  Volga.  The  religion  of  Mahomet,  propa- 
gated by  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Arabs,  already  reigoed  over  the 
Mstern  and  northern  borders  of  the  Caspian ;  the  Buigarana  also  had 
embraced  it,  and  they  wished  Vladimir  to  do  the  same.  The  desciinticm 
of  the  Mohammedan  paradise,  with  its  smiling  houries,  inflamed  the 
ioMtgination  of- this  voluptuous  prince  j*  but  then  he  disliked  clrcumd- 
sion»  and  the  prohibition  of  wine  he  thought  fboiish.  '  Wine>*  exclaimed 
he, '  is  the  chief  delight  of  the  Russians ;  we  cannot  do  without  it.'  The 
deputies  from  the  German  Catholics  harangued  him  on  the  greatness  oi 
Gody  and  the  vanity  of  idols.  '  Go  home,'  replied  the  prince,  '  our  fore- 
fathers never  received  a  religion  from  the  pope/  After  listening  to  the 
Jews,  he  asked  them  where  their  country  lay.  '  At  Jerusalem,'  was  the 
reply ;  '  but  in  his  anger  God  has  dispersed  us  throughout  the  earth/ 
'  What !'  said  Vladimir, '  do  yon,  who  are  the  cursed  of  God,  pietend 
to  teach  others !  Away !  we  have  no  wish  to  be  without  country  as 
you  are/  At  length  a  Greek  philosopher,  (his  name  is  unknown,)  after 
demonstrating  in  a  few  words  the  falsity  of  other  religions,  explained  to 
the  grand  duke  the  spirit  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament — the  creation^ 
ori^nal  sin,  our  first  parents,  the  deluge,  the  people  of  God,  redemption^ 
Christianity,  the  seven  Gficnmenical  Councils ;  finally,  he  drew  a  forcible 
picture  of  the  last  judgment — the  subsequent  happiness  of  the  blessed^ 
lind  the  punishment  of  the*  damned.  Struck  with  this  description,  the 
prince  sighed  and  said:  '  What  bliss  Tor  the  good,  and  misery  for  the 
wicked  !'  *  Be  baptized/  replied  the  philosopher, '  and  heaven  will  be 
your  inherftaiiee.' 

^'  Having  dismissed  this  philosopher  laden  with  presents,  Vladimir 
assembled  his  beyaids  -,  he  acquainted  them  with  the  disoottrses  of  the 
Mahometansj  Jews,  Catholics^  and  Grseks,  and  requested  dieir  opinion. 
'  Prince,*  replied  the  boyards  and  'elders,  '  every  man  praises  his  own 
religion ;  but  if  you  wish  to  choose  the  best,  send  wise  men  into  different 
countries,  to  ascertain  what  people  honour  God  in  the  manner  most 
worthy  of  him.*     Accordingly,  the  grand  duke  selected  for  this  purpose 

*  VIsdimir  was  ttuly  the  Solomon  of  hi*  «ge,  if  it  be  true  that  be  bad  foor  mm  and 
eight  hundred  concablnes.  The  lint  of  his  wives,  Uogueda,  who  had  been  affianced  to 
bis'  bimher  Yardpolk,  whose  father  and  brother  hto  bad  assassinated,  and  whom  be  had 
Ibtdbl^  caoisd  off,  ccmld  forgitt  him  the  death  of  ber  deafest  relatiant*  but  not  Ma 
tniidelitiei.  She  showed  ber  resentment,  and  was  in  consequence  driven  from  his 
palace,  and  compelled  to  reside  in  a  solitary  building  on  the  Libeda,  near  Kief.  There, 
nowever,  she  was  sometimes  visited  by  ber  husband.  As  he  wai  one  night  sleeping  by 
bar  side,  she  nMolved»  in'a  sodden  fit  of  jealousy  and  ref«iige»  to  take  away  his  liiik 
Sba  acoordiagly  r^sed  a  dagger  to  plun^  it  into  bis  heart ;  but  that  instant  be  opcnqd 
his  eyes,  and  was  fortunate  enoueh  to  arrest  the  desceuding  blow.  He  arose,  intending 
to  pot  her  to  death,  when  the  child  of  both  rosbed  betwe^  them,  sind  besought  pardon 
iir  the  nether.  After  a  short  struggle,  nature  triumphed :  Vhidimir  embraced  hia 
diUd,  and  left  the  house.  He  was  persuaded  by  his  nobles  not  only  to  pardon 
RDgue<la,  but  (probably  to  remoTC  Iier)  to  settle  on  her  the  principality  forroerlv  held 
b^iier  father.  ■        r     .^  ^ 


ten  of  tk  wimi  persons  he  coukl  find*  Anoiig  fke  Balgariuis^  fiiejr 
sftw  nothing  but  wretched-looking  temples,  tedious  prayer^,  and  BorrpwftU 
faces  5  among  the  German  Catholics,  ceremonies  without  dignity  or 
magnificence.  At  length  they  reached  Constantinople.  ^  Let  them  see 
the  glory  of  our  God  \'  said  the  emperor.  Knowing  that  a  barbaroua 
mind  is  more  forcibly  struck  with  external  splendour  than  with  abstract 
troths^  he  conducted  the  ambassadors  into  th^  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
where  the  patriarch  himself,  in  his  pontifical  Testments,  v^  cielebrating 
the  diTine  office.  The  magnificence  of  the  place,  the  presence  of  the 
dergy,  the  splendour  of  the  sacerdotal  ^tb^  the  ornaments  of  the  altars, 
the  exqaisite  odoor  of  the  incense,  the  delightful  melody  of  the  chorisfers^ 
Uie  silence  of  the  people,  and  finally,  the  holy  and  mysterious  migestyof 
the  ceremonies,  powerfully  aflPected  the  Russians.  They  thought  the 
temple  the  residence  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  place  where  his  glory 
was  manifested  to  mortals.  On  their  return  to  Kief,  they  gave  Vladimir 
an  account  of  their  mission.  They  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  Maho- 
metan worship,  and  with  little  favour  of  the  Catholic  ;  nut  of  the  Greek 
ritual  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm." — Vol.  i.  p.  260. 

The  representatioos  of  bis  deputies,  and  the  .eonvktioa  that 
Olga, ''  the  wisest  of  mortals,"  would  not  have  embraced  a  bad 
reiigipo,  soon  determined  Vladimir.  But  be  had  no  notion  of 
bcdag  baptized  like  other  men ;  he  could  not  allow  the  humble 
priests,  who  had  been  permitted  to  settle  in  Kief,  to  administer 
the  sacred  rite  to  him :  he  could  not  condescend  to  receive  it 
from  any  one  below  an  archbishop  at  least.  Would  he  solicit  the 
Ghreek  emperors  (Basil  and  Constantine  then  reigned)  for  the 
favour?  Not  he:  he  would  declare  war  against  them,  and  compel 
Aem  to  see  that  his  baptism  was  celebrated  with  all  due  splendour. 
Hostilities  accordingly  commenced,  and  he  eventually  succeeded 
in  obtaining  his  admission  not  only  into  the  Christian  church  by 
no  leas  a  dignitary  than  the  Archbishop  of  Cherson,  but  even  into 
the  imperial  family :  as  he  forced  the  two  brothers  to  bestow  on  bxm 
the  hand  of  their  sister  the  princess  Anne,  and  returned  trtum* 
phant  to  Kief,  with  his  royal  spouse,  with  priests,  bodes,  vases, 
aad  relics  without  number. 

Vladimir  was  not  satisfied  with  his  own  conversion ;  he  insisted 
that  his  subjects  should  imitate  his  example,  and  the  means  he 
adopted  for  the  purpose  were  efficacious  enough.  He  did  more 
in  a  single  day  than  would  have  been  performed  by  a  thousand 
pfeachiog  missionaries.  He  began  by  demolishing  the  idols, 
which  had  so  lately  been  the  objects  of  his  worship,  and  which  he 
had  probably  loved  the  more'  from  their  being  bis  own  workman* 
s^p.  Poor  Perune  found  his  fine  whiskers  of  little  avail ;  4is  he 
was  the  greatest,  of  the  gods,  so  he  was  doomed  to  receive  the 

EMiteat  nieasure  of  contempt.     The  deified  log  was  tiisd  to  the 
I  of  a  horse,  and  while  dragged  to  the  top  of  a  hill  to  he  voUed 
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down  into  the  mer»  it  ww  sooiidly  cudgelled  by  twelve  tudtjr  8«A« 
diera.  When  all  these  visible  signs  of  Paganism  were  removed, 
the  royal  convert  ordered  that  his  subjects  should  everywhere 
conform  to  the  new  faith, — an  order  obeyed  without  opposition. 
On  a  certain  day  all  the  inhabitants  of  Kief  were  assembled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dnieper;  and>  on  a  signal  from  the  monarch,  all 
plunged  into  the  river,  some  to  the  waist,  others  to  the  neck ; 
parentis  held  their  children  in  their  arms  while  the  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  priests  in  attendance.  Thus  a  nation  received 
baptism,  not  only  without  murmuring,  but  with  cheerfulness ;  for 
all  were  convinced  that  a  religion,  embraced  by' the  sovereign  and 
boyards,  must  necessarily  be  die  best  in  the  world.  In  all  places, 
however,  this  change  was  not  immediate ;  in  some  of  the  more 
sequestered  districts  Paganism  subsisted  until  the  twelfth  century. 
Vladimir  has  obtained  the  name  of  Great  from  his  victories, 
and  of  Saint  from  his  zeal.  His  conversion  made  him  a  new 
man.  He,  who  had  indulged  in  the  grossest  sensuality,  was 
now  faithful  to  his  Christian  consort:  he,  who  had  delighted  in 
blood,  now  hesitated  to  make  war  when  his  dominions  were 
invaded,  and  even  to  punish  with  death  the  most  atrocious  crimi- 
nals. He  founded  schools  for  the  instruction  of  his  barbarous, 
subjects/ encouraged  the  liberal  as  well  as  the  necessary  arts,  for- 
tified towns;  peopled  uninhabited  regions,  and  by  his  salutary 
judicial  regulations,  approved  hitnself  no  indifferent  legislator. 
%^  the  Russian  chroniclers  he  is  styled  the  Solomon  of  his 
qountry — a  name  which  he  certainly  merited  for  better  reasons 
than  the  number  of  his  concubines.  But  with  all  his  talents  and 
successes — with  all  the  undisputed  benefits  which  he  conferred  on 
his  subjects,  Vladimir  was  the  cause,  however  unintentional,  of 
Russia's  greatest  miseries.  With  the  Scandinavians,  the  feudal 
system  had  been  introduced  into  the  country ;  the  chiefs  had  been 
rewarded  for  their  services  by  grants  of  provinces,  over  which 
they  were  constituted  independent  judges  as  well  as  governors. 
They  owed  no  more  than  military  obedience  to  their  superior 
lord  :  for  their  administration  in  their  fiefs  they  held  themselves 
accountable  to  no  one.  So  powerful  did  they  become,  that  they 
were  no  more  than  nominally  dependant  on  the  grand  duke;  they 
made  war  on  one  another  without  asking  his  consent,  and  some- 
times  in  opposition  to  his  commands  and  threats.  To  reduce 
them  to  obedience  was  not  always  practicable,  especially  after  the 
division  of  the  sovereign  power  among  the  sons  of  the  grand 
duke.  Sviatoslaf,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  first  to  set  so  fatal  an 
example ;  but  the  consequent  dissensions  of  his  three  sons  might 
have  proved  a  salutary  lesson  to  his  successors.  That  example 
was  but  too  well  imitated  by  Vladimir,  who,  towards  the  decline 


of  his  life,  ptfoeBed  out  his  doounions,  under  the  title  iof' here- 
ditary fiefs,  among  his  numerous  sons.  Littie  did  he  foresee  linaX 
such  a  step  was  preparing  unspeakable  horrors  for  the  future;  that 
for  many  succeeding  ages  his  descendants  would  be  armed  against 
each  other,  and  the  blood  of  the  country's  best  defenders  spilt 
in  obscure  and  criminal  contests ;  that  a  measure,  dictated  by  the 
blindness  of  paternal  affection,  was  laying  the  foundation  or  the 
Tartar  domination  over  all  Russia.  Even  in  his  lifetime  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  ruinous  consequences  of 
such  a  measure ;  his  last  public  act  was  to  march  against  his 
rebellious  son  Yaroslaf,  whom  he  had  placed  over  Novgorod; 
but  he  died  before  he  could  reach  his  destination,  A.D.  1014. 

The  history  of  the  country  from  this  period  to  the  first  incur- 
sion of  the  Tartars  in  1223,  presents  little  more  than  a  sickening 
picture  of  civil  disorders.  The  authority  of  the  grand  duke  at 
Kief  was  no  longer  able  to  punish  the  refractory ;  he  was  himself 
frequently  compelled  to  share  the  fate  of  other  vanquished  princes, 
< — to  lose  his  eyes,  or  retire  to  a  monastery  for  life.  Indeed, 
Kief  soon  ceased  to  exercise  even  a  nominal  influence  over  the 
rest.  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  Andrew  of  Susdal 
founded  the  great  principality  of  Vladimir,  which  was  ere  long 
recognised  as  the  chief  of  the  Russian  powers ;  and  in  1 169  Kief 
was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  same  ambitious  governor.  Nov« 
gorod  began  to  choose  its  own  rulers,  who  were  so  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  citizens,  that  they  were  deposed  on  the  slightest 
pretexts :  in  the  short  space  of  a  century,  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
four  were  successively  entrusted  with  the  limited  administration 
of  that  opulent  republic.  The  nominal  governor  seems  to  have 
been  elected  chiefly  for  his  military  talents,  in  order  that  he  might 
protect  the  inhabitants  against  foreign  aggression :  the  elders  re- 
served to  themselves  the  greater  portion  of  the  internal  adminis- 
tration. 

But  in  this  obscure  period  of  more  than  two  centuries,  the  phi- 
losopher discovers  something  more  valuable  than  military  achieve- 
ments, however  splendid, — something  which  exhibits  a  partial 
view  of  Russian  society,  and  of  the  then  existing  state  of  opinions 
and  manners.  We  allude  to  the  first  code  of  written  laws  which 
the  country  possessed,  which  were  partly  compiled  and  partly 
composed  by  the  grand  duke  Yaroslaf,  who  reigned  over  nearij 
ail  Russia  from  1019  to  1054.  A  few  of  its  more  curious  provi- 
sions we  lay  before  the  reader ;  he  will  find  some  of  them  not 
much  unlike  those  of  other  nortliern  people,  especially  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors. 
I.  If  one  man  kill  another,  the  Utter  shall  be  avenged  by  his  rektioas, 
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mho  shall  be  permilted  to  put  the  tmassnto  deatlL     K  M.Aodi 
ATengen  exist,  the  assassin  shall  pay  iDto  the  public  trea^jory, 
1»  For  a  boyard,  or  thane,  the  double  fine,  or  eighty  grivQas. 

2.  For  a  page  of  the  prince,  his  cook,  or  other  domestics  ;  for  a  mer- 
chant; for  the  superintendant  or  sword-bearer  of  a  boyard;  for 
every  free  Russian,  whether  of  Slavonic  or  Scandinavian  origin,  the 
simple  fine,  or  forty  grivnas. 

3.  For  the  assassination  of  a  xooman  half  the  usual  fine.  There  is  no 
fine  for  killing  a  slave  ;  but  if  murdered  without  sufficient  cstuse^ 
the  Tabe  sbaU  be  given  to  the  master.  For  a  serf  belonging  either 
to  a  boyard,  or  free  Russian,  five  grivnaa  shall  be  paid  to  the  owner. 

.  4.  For  the  superintendant  of  a  viitege,  acting  either  for  the  grand 
.  duke  or  a  ooyard  $   for  an  artisan,  schoolmaster,  or  nune,  twelve 
crivnas. 
5.  For  a  female  servant,  six  grivnas  shall  be  given  to  the  master,  and 
a  fine  of  twelve  shall  be  paid  to  the  state. 
II.  If  in  the  heat  of  anger  or  intoxication  one  man  kill  another  and  con- 
ceal himself,  the  district  in  which  the  murder  is  committed  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  fine.     But  if  the  assassin  keep  his  ground,  he  shall 

nhalf  the  fine,  and  the  district  the  other  half, 
f  one  man  strike  another, 

1.  With  the  scabbard  or  handle  of  a  sword ;  with  a  stick,  the  fiat,  a 
cup  or  goblet,  he  shall  pay  twelve  grivnas. 

2.  With  a  club,  three  grivnas. 

IV.  9or  any  slight  contusion,  three  grivnas  as  a  fine,  and  one  to  the 
party  injured}  but  for  any  wound  in  the  hand,  foot,  eye,  or  nose, 
twenty  grivnas  to  the  state,  and  ten  to  the  plaintiff. 

V.  If  one  man  pull  another  by  the  beard,  or  knock  out  a  tooth,  he  shall 
pay  a  fine  of  twelve  grivnas,*  and  one  to  the  plaintiff. 

But  for  the  protection  of  property  as  well  aa  individuals,  theft 
was  punished  by  a  minutely  regulated  scale  of  fines,  correspond-* 
iDg  to  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen.  Even  he  who  mounted  a 
horse  without  the  owner's  permission,  was  fined ;  and  if  through 
negligence  a  hired  servant  suffered  his  employer's  property  to  be 
injured,  the  loss  was  deducted  from  his  wages.  Amidst  so  much 
anxiety,  however,  to  protect  every  description  of  property,  it  is 
singular  that  so  wide  a  door  to  fraud,  as  is  exhibited  m  the  foU 
lowing  regulation,  should  be  opened.  "  If  one  man  lend  money 
to  another,  and  the  latter  deny  the  loan,  the  ordeal  shall  not  be 
applied ;  the  bare  oath  of  the  defendant  shall  be  sufficient  to  exo-* 
nesate  him  irom  the  debt." 

To  this  monument  of  antiauity,  so  characteristic  of  the  national 
manners,  we  may  add,  that  though  the  state  of  Russian  society 
afler  St.  Vladimir  was  materially  influenced  by  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  yet  religion  did  not  so  much  change  as  modify  these 

*  The  griYna  was  a  copper  coin»  and  equivalent,  we  beKeve,  lo  about  A^i.  «terltn^« 
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Millars. '  Thcf  association  of  anient  zeal  for  the  faith  widi  tfae 
^jojment  of  pleasures  prohibited  by  it,  exhibited  a  picture  atto- 
nalous  indeed^  but  for  that  very  reason  the  more  striking. 
Princes,  nobles  and  merchants  were  eager  to  build  churches  and 
monasteries,  but  at  the  same  time  they  indulged  in  their  favourite 
amusements, — music,  dancing,  wine  and  women.  Almost  every 
man.  of  substance  had  one  concubine  at  least, — an  .enjoyment  by 
BO  means  confined  to  laymen ;  and  sobriety  was  neter  a  Russian 
virtue.  Doubtless^  a  zeal  for  holy  church  was  in  itself  considered 
a  sufficient  expiation  for  unlawful  enjoyments :  and  towards  the 
elose  of  lifci  when  the  empire  of  the  passions  had  lost  its  influence, 
nothing  was  more  common  than  for  a  man,  whose  life  had  been 
piore  than  ordinarily  licentious,  to  lull  his  conscience  by  assuming 
die  monastic  habit. 

After  subduing  all  northern  Asia,  from  China  to  the  Caspiai^ 
Sea,  Ghengis  Khaii  despatched  two  of  his  generals  to  subjugate 
the  nations  on  the  borders  of  the  Euxine.  The  Pplpvtses  being 
too  weak  to  offer  any  resistance,  took  refuge  at  Kief,  and  then  the 
Russians  were  for  the  first  time  acquainted  with  the  formidable 
enemy  which  was.  preparing  to  march  against  them.  The  princes 
entered  into  a  mutual  league  to  face  the  common  danger,  and  the 
fugitive  strangers  were  associated  with  them.  But  either  diere  was 
treachery  in  their  councils,  or  cowardice  in  their  proceedings ;  for 
when  the  combined  army  was  attacked  by  the  Tartars  on,  the 
banks  of  the  Kalka,  the  Prince  of  Kief  rendered  so  little  assist* 
ance  to  the  common  cause,  and  the  Polovtses  made  so  feeble  a 
defence,  that. the  invaders  slaughtered  vast  numbers  of  the  allies, 
and  obtained  a  decisive  victory.  Tliat  the  Tartars  would  thence 
have  proceeded  to  conquer  all  Russia,  which,  from  its  exhausted 
state,  occasioned  by  intestine  wars,  would  have  fallen  an  easy 
prey,  is  certain;  but  they  were  recalled  by  their  imperial  master^ 
to  assist  in  reducing  a  more  powerful  enemy.  By  this  sudden 
retreat,  Russia  had  time  to  breathe ;  and  it  might  naturally  be 
supposed  that  the  princes  would  suspend  their  petty  animosities; 
and  join  heart  and  hand  in  making  preparations  for  defence  against 
the  too  probable  return  of  their  assailants.  No  such  thing;  dvif 
discord  raged  as  violently  as  before;  the  blood  of  the  people 
flowed  as  copiously  as  ever  in  these  shameful  contentions;  so  that 
when  Baty,  the  grandson  of  Ghengis,  advanced  in  1237  at  the 
head  of  another  Mongol  army,  the  country  was  in  too  exhausted 
a  condition  to  ofier  any  effectual  resistance.  After  defeating  all 
opponents,  the  invader  destroyed  Moscow,  which  had  for  some 
time  been  rising  into  notice;  Vladimir  and  other  cities  soon 
shared  die  same  fate;  and  such  were  the  ravages  he  committed, 
that  the  whole  country  was  little  more  than  a  desert.   Laden  witli 
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plunder,  he  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Don,  but  id  die 
following  year  he  came  to  invest  Kief.  He  took  it  by  8torm» 
put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  destroyed  the  city  so 
completely,  that  nothing  remained  but  smoking  ruins/  Ancient 
Kief  disappeared  for  ever;  and  all  Russia  was  the  theatre  of 
horrors  far  surpassing  any  which  it  had  before  exhibited.  '^  It 
8eemed/^  says  our  historian,  ''  as  if  a  deluge  of  fire  had  passed 
bver  it  from  east  to  west, — as  if  pestilence,  earthquakes,  and  all 
Ae  scourges  of  nature  had  united  to  ensure  its  destruction."  It 
everywhere  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  who  resolved  to  hold  it, 
and  the  surrounding  countries,  in  subjection  for  ever:  Novgorod 
was  the  only  city  which  escaped  the  common  doom.  Having  also 
subdued  several  provinces  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Croatia,  Servia, 
Bulgaria,  Wallacbia,  and  Moldavia,  Baty  returned  to  the  banka 
of  the  Volga,  where  he  established  the  seat  of  his  empire  over  the 
conquests  he  had  made.  He  summoned  the  Russian  princes  to 
his  camp,  to  do  homage  for  their  respective  possessions ;  and  he 
confirmed  the  superionty  of  Yaroslaf  over  the  rest.  All  agreed 
to  pay  annual  tributes,  which  were  to  be  regularly  transmitted 
through  the  grand  duke.  From  this  period  to  the  reign  of 
Ivan  ill.  those  princes  were  in  a  state  of  slavish  dependence  on 
the  khans  of  Kaptshak,  or  the  Golden  Horde. 

The  fact  will  doubtless  appear  singular,  but  it  is  not  the  less 
true,  that  the  Russo-Greek  Church  enjoyed  equal  security,  and 
greater  privileges,  during  the  domination  of  the  Tartars  than 
under  the  native  princes. 

''  One  of  the  most  remarkable  elFeets  resulting  from  the  domination 
of  the  Tartars  over  Russia,  was  the  increased  honours  awarded  to  our 
clergy,  and  the  augmentation  of  their  revenues.  The  khans,  whose 
policy  It  was  to  oppress  both  prince  and  people,  protected  the  church 
and  servMits  of  Christ :  towards  both  they  testified  great  benevolence  : 
they  caressed  the  metropolitans  and  bishops,  to  whose  petitions  they 
filmed  a  favourable  ear;  and  their  respect  for  the  shepherds  often  dbarmed 
their  anger  agiunst  the  flocks.  Thus  the  metropolitan  Alexis  restored 
tranquillity  to  his  country,  by  mediating  between  its  people  and  the 
horde.  Disgusted  with  the  world,  and  with  the  evils  under,  which 
Rosaia  groaned,  the  highest  personages  sought  for  peace  in  the  serenity 
of  the  cloister:  they  exchanged  their  splendid  habits  for  the  mantle  of 
the  monk,  and  thereby  added  lustre  to  a  state  into  which  even  princes 
entered  before  the  arrival  of  the  mortal  hour.*  The  khans  punished 
with  death  any  of  their  subjects  who  dared  to  pillage,  or  in  any  way  to 
molest  the  monasteries,  which  piety  was  ever  ready  to  enrich  by  valuable 
legacies.     Every  man  at  his  death  left  something  to  the  church,  and  tfaia 

*  Mott  ol  the  Russian  ginnd-dokes  made  their  profosion,  and  sssamed  the  oowl,  when 
they  foand  their  end  approaching.  Sometimes,  indeed,  tliey  recovered,  but  they  were 
oonpelied  to  relinquish  tor  ever  their  world Ij  dignity,  and  rftire  to  the  cloister. 


wweipcciaily  Ibe  c«ae  vAul^  the  plagac  oontioiMd  (and  m>  long  od^- 
tioued)  to  desolate  Russia.  As  the  ecclesiastical  domains  paid  no  tax,  ei* 
tber  to  the  horde,  or  to  the  native  princes,  we  need  not  wonder  that  theji 
pospered.  After  the  necessary  expenditure  in  church  omameutSj  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  monks,  money  enough  remained  to  purchase 
new  landed  possessions.  The  hishops  of  Novgorod,  indeed,  employed  the 
treasures  of  St.  Sophia  for  the  good  of  the  state;  but  oar  metropolitan^ 
did  not  follow  so  laudable  an  example.  Whilst  the  people  langubhed  in 
miseiy,  the  monks,  who  were  occupied  in  commerce,  and  exempted  from 
etery  species  of  contribation,  had  no  other  care  than  that  <^  augmenting 
their  fortones.  Thus,  without  adverting  to  the  high  estimation  attached 
to  the  monastic  life,  and  to  the  force  of  religion,  the  temporal  privileges 
alone  of  the  sacred  profession  influenced  the  inhabitants  of  town  and 
country  to  rush  into  the  cloister  i  for  riches,  as  well  as  public  esteem, 
became  the  reward  of  piety.  There,  sheltered  from  violence,  and  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  want,  men  could  reap  without  the  trouble  of  sowing. 
We  have  few  monasteries  remaining  which  were  founded  either  before 
or  after  the  Tartars :  almost  all  are  monuments  of  that  period." — vol.  v. 
pp.  461—463. 

It  might  also  have  been  expected  that  the  Mongols  woul4 
have  introduced  some  changes  in  the  national  manners,  or  at  least 
in  the  internal  administration  ;  yet  such  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  caae.  The  conquerors  were  first  Pagans,  then  Maho? 
metana;  so  that,  being  despised  as  unbelievers,  and  hated  as 
enemies,  their  usages  would  have  little  influence  over  the  con- 
quered. The  Greeks  were  the  only  people  from  whom  the  latter 
derived  anything  like  improvement, — the  only  people  whom  they 
were  desirous  of  imitating.  And  as  to  the  internal  administration, 
the  Tartars  never  interfered  with  it. 

In  other  respects  what  we  have  said  respecting  the  civil  disr 
orders  of  Russia,  preceding  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  will 
apply  with  equal,  if  not  greater,  justice  to  the  period  of  their  dor 
naination.  1  he  picture  is  too  revolting  to  be  contemplated  by 
the  humane  mind,  and  too  uninteresting  in  itself  to  fix  Uie  atten- 
tion of  any  beholder :  it  is  one  wide  waste,  unenlivened  by  a  single 
verdant  spot.  The  grand-dukes,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  oc- 
casionally sensible  that  the  evils  of  the  country  were  owing  to  the 
division  of  power;  some  attempts  were  made  to  restore  its  unity, 
but  unfortunately  what  was  done  by  one,  was  undone  by  his  suc- 
cessor. Still  some  progress  was  made,  however  slow,  towards  the 
only  measure  which  could  ensure  independence  to  the  country,  or 
happiness  to  its  inhabitants.  Moscow  in  time  became  the  ac- 
knowledged head  of  the  otlier  principalities,  many  of  which,  either 
by  conquest,  or  in  default  of  succession,  were  permanently  incor- 
porated with  it.  Sometimes,  too,  the  khans  themselves  augmented 
the  possessions  of  the  grand-dukes.     In  the  reign  of  Vassilly  the 
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Blind,  autocracy  made  greater  strides  than  ever,  but  to  his  tM' 
and  successor/Ivan  III.,  was  reserved  the  glory  of  restoring  it. 
lliis  prince,  Who  ascended  the  throne  in  1462^  succeeded  by  his 
valour,  and  still  more  by  his  prudence,  not  only  in  throwing  off 
the  foreign  yoke,  aind  depriving  the  principalities  of  the  rights  of 
sovereignty,  but  in  raising  his  country  to  no  mean  rank  among 
the  European  powers.  He  was  the  true  founder  of  the  Russian 
greatkiess.  Become  independent  autocrat,  the  bumble  title  of 
grand-duke  was  no  longer  suited  to  his  dignity :  he  assumed  that 
of  Tsar  in  his  correspondence  with  other  potentates,  but  at  home 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  ancient  designation.  After  a  splendid 
reign  of  forty-three  years,  this  great  monarch  transmitted- dte 
sceptre  to  his  son  Vassilly,  who  perseveringly  trod  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father,  and  died  in  1534. 

We  now  come  to  the  reign  of  Ivan  IV.,  called  the  Terrible  by 
his  own  subjects,  and  the  Tyrant  by  foreigners.  As  we  consider 
him  the  most  extraordinary  monarch  the  world  has  ever  produced, 
and  as  little  is  known  of  him  in  this  country,  we  are  sure  the 
reader  will  not  be  sorry  if  we  enter  into  a  more  detafled  view  of 
his  character  and  actions. 

Ivan  was  but  an  infant  at  his  father*s  death,  and  he  lost  his 
mother,  the  regent,  before  he  had  attained  his  seventh  year;  The 
administration  of  the  government  was  in  consequence  entrusted 
to  a  council  of  boyards,  whose  dissensions  and  intrigues  threw  the 
empire  into  such  disorder  that  it  was  nigh  becoming  a  prey  to 
its  Tartarian  and  Lithuanian  enemies.  During  this  state  of 
anarchy,  the  education  of  the  future  sovereign  was  almost  totally 
neglected :  it  was  evidently  the  object  of  his  ambitious  guardians 
to  remove  him  as  much  as  possible  from  public  affairs,  and  by 
thereby  rendering  him  unqualified  to  hold  the  reigns  of  govern- 
ment, to  secure  the  continuance  of  their  own  authority.  But  he 
had  received  from  nature  faculties  of  no  ordinary  kind :  he  soon 
perceived  that  both  he  and  the  nation  were  slaves  to  a  vile 
oligarchy:  hence  he  learned  to  fear  and  to  hate  all  who  afterwards 
aspired  to  a  participation  of  the  sovereign  power.  His  natural 
disjK>sition  was  cruel :  to  torture  or  kill  domestic  animals,  and 
to  ride  over  women  and  old  men,  were  his  favourite  amusements — 
amusements  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  restrain  his  vicious  propensities.  Hence  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  tyranny  which  was  afterwards  to  astonish  all 
Europe.  The  first  effects  of  it  were  experienced  by  one  who  bad 
helped  to  foster  it,  and  who  had  therefore  litde  commiseration 
from  the  people.  This  was  Prince  Shuisky,  president  of  the 
council.  Ivan  was  no  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he 
resolved  to  inflict  summary  vengeance  on  this  object  of  general 
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eMniftidn  rthe  uofertuoate  wretth,  on  a  aigoal  from  tte  yoting 
pfinoe,  was  dragged  out  into  the  street,  and  worried  alive  by  dogs 
in  open  daylight.  In  1546,  Ivan  having  reached  his  eighteen  A 
year,  was  crowned  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias, — ^a  title  thenceforward 
adopted  at  home,  as  well  as  in  relations  with  foreign  courts. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  reign»  Ivan  was  doubtless  disposed  to 
follow  die  natural  bent  of  his  mind  towards  cruelty;  but  the  in- 
flnence  of  his  consort,  the  mild  and  amiable  Anastasia,  and  the 
exhortations  of  a  monk,  continued  for  many  years  to  restrain  the 
monster  within.  During  this  period,  indeed,  he  seemed  to  have 
undergone  an  entire  change :  he  was  not  only  indefatigable  in 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  station,  but  he  exhibited  so  many 
instances  of  generonty  and  clemency,  that  he  was  equally  beloved 
and  adored  by  his  people.  Victorious  over  its  natural  enemies, 
and  tranquil  at  home,  Russia  looked  forward  to  long  years  of 
happiness  under  its  hopeful  monarch.  But  if  the  lion  was 
chamed,  it  was  not  destroyed;  if  it  slumbered,  it  might  be  sud- 
denly aroused  in  its  anger  to  dart  its  fangs  into  the  heart  of  the 
victim.  The  advice  of  an  old  bishop,  who  during  the  preceding 
reign  had  been  banished  from  court  for  his  crimes,  and  whom 
Ivan  consulted  on  the  best  means  of  governing  his  kingdom,  made 
a  profound  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Tsar.  **  If  you  wish 
to  be  truly  a  sovereign,''  said  the  bishop,  **  never  seek  a  coun- 
sellor wiser  than  yourself:  never  receive  advice  from  any  man* 
CcNnmand,  but  never  obey,  and  you  will  be  a  terror  to  the  b^-> 
aids.  Remember  that  every  one  who  is  allowed  to  admis,  ends 
by  ruhtig  his  sovereign."*  Ivan  kissed  the  old  man's  hand, 
exclaiming — **  My  own  father  could  not  have  spoken  more 
wisely!"  Still,  so  long  as  Anastasia  lived,  no  change  was  per- 
ceptible iu  his  conduct :  he  applied  himself  unceasingly  to  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects ;  but,  on  the  death  of  that  excellent  prin- 
cess in  156(),  the  slumbering  demon  arose  in  all  the  terror  of  his 
miffht. 

Ivan  commenced  by  banishing  his  prudent  counsellors,  and 
substituting  in  their  place  those  who  were  likely  to  prove  most 
submissive  to  his  will.  His  vengeance  fell  on  all  his  former  asso- 
ciates. The  partizans  of  the  late  ministry  were  everywhere 
hunted  out:  some  were  put  to  death,  others  imprisoned  or 
banished.  One  prince  was  stabbed  by  the  Tsar's  own  hand, 
because  he  dared  to  reproach  a  new  favourite;  another  was 
poignarded  in  the  church,  because  he  would  not  join  in  the  lasci- 
vious diversions  of  the  court.    A  higher  victim  was  denounced, 

•  This  IS  said  to  have  b<f€n  the  H<!v»ce  given  by  the  dying  Cardinal  Mazarin  to  t!ic 
young  Lewis  XIV. 
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Prince  Andrew  Knrbsky,  who,  both  in  the  calmet  and  the  field, 
had  rendered  signal  services  to  die  emperor;  but,  having  received 
some  intimation  of  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  he  fled  into 
Lithuania,  and  joined  himself  with  the  great  foe  of  Russia,. 
Si^ismund  King  of  Poland.  Not  satisfied  with  becoming  a 
traitor,  he  sent  by  a  confidential  servant  an  insulting  letter  to  his 
former  master.  The  messenger  had  courage  to  appear  before 
Ivan,  who,  on  learning  from  whence  he  came,  struck  him  across 
the  legs  with  an  iron  rod  which  he  generally  carried  in  his  hand. 
The  blood  issued  from  the  wound,  while  the  Tsar,  with  an  un- 
moved countenance,  and  leaning  on  his  rod,  perused  the  letter. 
It  certainly  did  not  spare  the  majesty  of  the  autocrat :  it  accused 
him  of  shedding  the  blood  of  Israel's  elders,  even  in  the  temples 
of  the  Highest,  and  of  innumerable  other  crimes :  it  threatened 
him  with  the  tribunal  before  which  he  must  one  day  appear  to 
answer  the  spirits  of  the  murdered ;  it  enumerated  the  services  of 
the  writer,  whose  face,  it  concluded  by  saying,  he  would  never  see 
again  in  diis  life.  The  Tsar,  who  prided  himself  on  his  literary 
acquirements,  and  who  wrote  most  of  his  letters  with  his  own 
band,  condescended  to  send  a  reply  to  his  rebellious  subject,—- 
a  reply  so  extraordinary,  and  so  characteristic  of  the  writer^  that 
we  make  a  few  extracts  from  it. 

**  In  the  name  of  the  All-powerful  God,  the  master  of  our  being  and 
actions,  by  whom  kings  reign  and  the  mighty  speak,  the  humhle  and 
Christian-like  answer  to  the  Russian  ex-boyara,  our  counsellor  and 
voyvod,  Prince  Andrew  Knrbsky. — Wliy,  thou  wretch,  dost  thou  de- 
stroy thy  traitor-soul  in  saving  by  flight  thy  worthless  body }  If  thou 
art  truly  just  and  virtuous,  why  not  die  by  thy  master  s  band,  and 
thereby  obtain  the  martyr's  crown  ?  What  is  life  ?  What  are  worldly 
riches  and  honours?  Vanity !  a  shadow !  Happy  is  he  to  whom  death 
brings  salvation  !** 

After  attempting  to  answer  some  of  the  accusations  of  Kurbsky^ 
it  continues : 

"  What  thou  sayest  of  my  pretended  cruelties,  is  an  impudent  lie :  I 
do  110^  destroy  the  elders  of  Israel;  nor  do  I  stain  with  their  blood  the 
Lord's  temples :  the  peaceful  and  the  righteous  live  securely  in  my  ser- 
vice. I  am  severe  against  traitors  only;  but  who  ever  spared  them? 
Did  not  CoQStantioe  the  Great  sacrifice  his  own  son  ?*' — *'  1  am  not  a 
child  :  I  have  need  indeed  of  God*s  grace,  of  the  protection  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  and  all  the  saints ;  but  I  want  no  advice  from  men.  Glory  to 
the  Most  High  !  Russia  prospers ;  my  boyards  live  in  peace  and  con- 
cord :  it  is  only  your  friends,  your  counsellors,  that  invent  mischief  in 
darkness.  Thou  threatenest  me  with  the  judgment  of  Christ  in  the 
other  world :  dost  thou  then  believe  that  the  divine  power  does  not  also 
regulate  things  here  below  ?  Manichean  heresy  !  According  to  you,  God 
reigns  in  heaven,  Satan  in  heU,  and  men  on  earth.    All  error !  falsehood ! 
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telltBtnie  that  I  shall  n^er  again  see  thy  JBthigp  face :  h^vena !  .what 
a  misfiartune  !  Thou  surrouDdest  the  throne  of  the  Highest  with  those 
whom  I  have  put  to  death : — a  new  heresy !  No  on^;  saitli  the  apjMtley 
can  see  God.  — '*  But  I  am  silent,  for  Solomon  forBids  u$  to  waste 
words  with  fools  like  thee.'** 

The  disa£fection  of  Kurbsky  raised  a  .powerful  army  of  Poles 
against  Russia,  and.  at  the  iostigiition  of  Sigismund,  the  Tartar 
khan  also  invaded  the  southern  provinces.  Ine  Tsar,  now  consi- 
dering all  his  courtiers  as  partizaos  of  Kurbsky,  distrusted  every 
one  who  approached  him.  In  his  rage  he  put  numbers  to  death 
on  mere  suspicion;  but  he  complained  that  the  victims  were  too 
few.  To  increase  them,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  remonstrances  of 
the  clergy^  M'hich  were  sometimes  troublesome,  he  adopted  an 
expedient  which  has  the  merit  of  originality  at  least  to  recom- 
mend it. — Suddenly  a  report  was  spread  that  the  Tsar  was  about 
to  leave  Moscow, — no  man  knew  whither.  Accprdingly  the 
square  of  the  Kremlin  one  morning  in  December  was  covered 
with  sledges,  some  of  which  were  filled  with  gold,  silver,  raiment, 
images^  crosses,  relics,  &c.  While  the  people  were  staring  at  each 
other,  out  came  the  emperor,  accompanied  by  his  family^  the  offi- 
cers of  his  household,  and  a  numerous  retinue.  He  went  to  the 
church  of  the  Assumption,  and  ordered  the  metropolitan  to  cele^* 
hrate  mass,  prayed  with  great  fervour,  and  received  the  blessing 
of  Athanasius.  He  held  out  his  hand  to  be  kissed  by  the  sur- 
rounding nobles,  mounted  his  sledge  with  great  solemnity,  and 
drove  off,  escorted  by  a  regiment  of  horse.  This  mysterious  de- 
parture alarmed  the  city:  a  month  passed  in  great  anxiety,  when 
an  officer  arrived  with  two  letters  from  the  Tsar,-^one  addressed 
to  the  metropolitan,  the  other  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the  former, 
Ivan  adverted  to  the  disoixiers  which  had  prevailed  during  his 

*  We  oovk)  adduce  other  eiamples,  cqo&lly  eztiaoidioEry,  of  Ivan's  concspoad-. 
eoce.  .We  content  oanelves  with  a  few  extracts  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the 
King  of  Sweden,  after  obtaining  tome  tuccesses  over  that  monarch.  To  understand  hit 
allosion  tu  Qaeen  Catherine  of  Sweden,  it  is  necessary  to  obserre,  that  Ivan,  having 
»been  deceived  by  a  UIbc  report  of  her  husband's  de^th,  had  eodeavoared  to  sequre  her 
for  bis  harem,  or  perhaps  for  his  wife. — 

"  We  chastise  both  thee  and  Sweden  :  the  righteous  are  sure  to  prosper !  Deceived 
by  the  iaise  report  of  Catherine's  being  a  widow,  I  wished  indeed  to  gain  possession  of 
her,  hot  with  no  otlier  design  than  that  of  delivering  her  to  the  King  of  Poland,  (her 
brother,)  and  obtaining  in  exchange  the  province  of  Livonia,  without  bloodshed. 
Whatever  any  of  you  may  calumniously  say,  such  is  the  truth.  What  care  I  for  thy 
wife  >  Is  she  worth  the  undertaking  of  a  war  P  Many  daughters  of  Polish  kings  have 
nsrried  grooms  and  varlets :  ask  welUinforroed  people  who  Svoidilo  was  in  tlie  time  of 
Jsgellon.  Dost  thou  think  I  care  more  for  King  Eric?"—*'  Tell  me ;— whose  son  was 
thy  father  ?  wliat  was  thy  grandfather*s  name  ?  If  I  am  wrong  in  believing,  at  this 
very  day,  that  thoo  art  sprung  from  some  low-fellow  or  other,  send  me  thy  genealegy 
U>  convince  me  of  my  error.*' — vol*  ix.  p.  274. 
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flniioritf/iiid''ivliieh  heamerted  iivene  about  to  bfeidtoot  anew ; 
tad  hier  :Complatitied  that  in  hi^  attempts  to  secure  tfie  public 
tranquillity,  by  punishing  the  guilty,  he  was  continually  thwarted 
by  Athanasius  and  die  clergy.  He  had  therefore  abandoned  the 
helm  of  affairs,  and  had  left  die  city,  to  wander  whithersoever 
heaven  might  direct  him.  In  the  other,  he  assured  the  people  of 
his  good-will, — that  of  them  he  had  no  reason  to  complain;  and 
he  concluded  by  bidding  them  a  final  adieu. 

Tlus  intelligence  was  like  a  diimder-bolt  to  the  citizens :  all 
were  in  the  utmost  consternation ;  for  experience  had  taught  them 
that  the  government  of  one  tyrant  was  infinitely  preferable  to  diat 
of  many:  besides,  Ivan,  like  our  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  by  no 
means  unpopular  with  the  middling  and  lower  classes.  The 
shops  were  instantly  shut,  the  tribunals  of  justice  were  closed,  and 
all  business  was  suspended.  *^  The  Tsar  has  forsaken  us,  and  we 
are  undone!'*  burst  from  every  mouth.  '*  Who  will  now  defend 
us  against  the  enemy?  what  are  sheep  without  the  shepherd?" 
All  waited  on  the  metropolitan,  whom  they  besought  to  turn  the 
emperor  from  his  purpose.  ''  Let  him  punish,"  cried  they,  ^'  all 
who  deserve  it:  has  he  not  the  power  of  life  and  death?  The 
state  cannot  remain  without  a  head;  and  we  will  acknowledge  no 
other  dian  the  one  God  has  given  us.'*  It  was  soon  resolved  that 
a  numerous  deputation  of  prelates  and  nobles  should  follow  Ivan, 
prostrate  themselves  to  the  dust  before  him,  and  entreat  him  to 
return  and  rule  thenceforward  as  he  pleased.  They  proceeded  to 
the  village  of  Alexandrovsky,  where  ne  then  was,  and  pathetically 
besought  him  to  have  pity  on  Russia.  If  he  despised  the  vanity 
of  worldly  greatness,  he  should  remember  that  religion  claimed  his 
return; — ^that  he  was  the  first  of  orthodox  monarchs,  and  that,  if 
he  abandoned  his  high  duties,  who  would  be  able  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  the  faith?  who  would  preserve  millions  of  souls  from 
error,  and  consequently  from  everlasting  damnation? — This  was 
just  what  die  artful  Ivan  expected.  Unable  to  withstand  their 
pressing  entreaties,  and,  above  all,  to  leave  the  true  church  a  prey 
to  destruction,  he  consented,  but  not  without  much  apparent  re- 
luctance, to  resume  his  troublesome  duties,  provided  the  clergy 
engaged  not  to  interfere  when  he  punished  those  who  were  plot- 
ting the  downfall  of  the  state,  and  the  destruction  of  himself  and 
family.  His  magnanimity  was  extolled  to  the  skies.  The  depu- 
tation returned,  and  the  Tsar  soon  followed  them,  but  so  changed 
that  his  appearance  excited  universal  astonishment.  His  counte- 
nance was  dark,  his  eye  had  lost  its  lustre,  he  was  beardless  and 
bald, — fearful  effects  of  the  fury  which  raged  within  !  He  expa- 
tiated again  on  the  crimes  of  the  boyards,  and  on  the  duty  of 
every  sovereign  to  preserve  tranquillity  by  precautionary  measures. 
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Thai  toHowed  wne  godljrobieraitioiis  ifa  tii^  notUnpmsof  this 
ymxtd,  and  the  necessitjr  of  praparing  for  a  better^  Finally,  lit 
concluded  his  pious  haran^e  bj  proposing  the  establishment  of 
a  new  body-guards  to  consist  of  a  diousand  men  of  noble  birth, 
knd  to  be  called  the  Opritshnina,  or  Select  Legion.  This  was 
instantly  conceded  by  men  who  were  too  short<«ighted  to  foresee 
die  dieadfu)  consequences  that  must  result  from  the  use  of  such 
an  instrument  in  die  hands  of  such  a  man.  He  would  no  longer 
inhabit  the  magnificent  palace  of  his  father:  he  erected  a  new  one 
outside  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  and  surrounded  it  ¥ath  lofty 
bulwarks  like  a  fortress :  diither  he  retired,  leaving  lo  his  nobli» 
and  judges  the  administration  of  justice. 

Now  commences  the  true  reign  of  terror.  The  first  victims 
were  Prince  Shuisky  and  his  son  Peter,  who,  though  of  the  royal 
race  of  St.  Vladimir,  were  as  illustrious  for  loyalty  as  for  birth. 
Both  approached  the  place  of  execution  with  a  calm  and  dignified 
air.  The  younger  first  offered  himself  to  ike  axe,  but  the  feelings 
of  nature,  which  are  the  strongest  in  the  purest  hearts,  would  not 
permit  the  father  to  witness  the  death  of  his  son ;  he  insisted  on 
leading  the  way.  The  axe  descended,  the  head  was  severed 
from  the  body;  and  while  the  survivor  was  eagerly  kissing  the 
lifeless  but  still  venerated  countenance,  his  own  head  fell  with  it. 
Four  other  princes  were  beheaded,  and  a  fifth  impaled,  the  same 
day.  Some  boyards  were  compelled  to  embrace  the  monastic 
state;  others  were  exiled  to  Kazan;  and  a  still  greater  number 
were  reduced  to  beggary  by  confiscation. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Select  Legion*  was  formed:  it  consisted, 
not  of  one,  but  of  six  thousand  men, — not  of  the  high-bom  only, 
but  of  the  lowest  and  most  infamous  of  the  people.  To  provide 
for  these  satellites  of  tyranny,  twelve  thousand  householders  were 
driven  from  their  habitations  and  possessions :  all  Russia  became 
their  prey.  They  plundered  and  oppressed  their  unfortunate 
countrymen  with  impunity;  they  invented  accusations  Mainst 
men  of  substance,  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  confiscation.  Hence 
they  became  the  objects  of  universal  fear  and  execration-^the 
best  titles  to  favour  from  their  master.  As  symbols  of  their  occu- 
pation, he  caused  each  to  suspend  from  the  saddle-bow  a  dog*s 
head  and  a  broom:  the  former  denoted  that  they  worried  his  eue- 

'  i;  the  latter  that  they  swept  Russia! 


*  Tbb  formidable  hodj,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Strdittes,  baving.  after  aii 
jexiitence  of  a  century  and  a  half,  ceased  to  answer  the  purposes  of  its  institution,  was 
iBnallj  put  down  by 'Peter  the  Great,  in  1699.  In  oar  own  days  tha  Turkish  sultan, 
■otnated  by  feelings  similar  to  those  of  the  illostrious  founder  of  the  fl)odeni  gmtncss  of 
the  rival  empire,  has,  by  a  bold  but  saogoiitary  stroke  of  policy,  succeeded  in  riddinc 
l^mself  of  the  more  anaent  and  equally  formidable  power  of  the  Janissaries,  who  had 
80  oikea  hurled  his  predecessors  from  their  throne. 
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**  The  niv  pilaee  Imd  tbe  appeanmce  of  an  impregoaUe  fortften^  jrct 
tbe  Tsar  did  not  ebink  H  suiBcieotly  secure:  he  disliked  Moscow,  and  he 
tlierefore  removed  to  AlenndroTsky,  which  was  afterwards  his  ordinarj 
residence,  and  which,  horn,  a  humble  village,  began  to  expand  into  a 
town,  with  its  stone  churches,  shops  and  houses.  Its  celebrated  Church 
of  Our  Lady  was  painted  outside  with  the  most  dazzling  colours,  en- 
riched with  gold  and  silver  5  each  brick  bad  its  representation  of  the 
cross.  Tbe  Tsai*  inhabited  an  extensive  palace,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and 
rampart ;  tbe  officers  of  tbe  court,  with  tbe  other  functionaries,  civil  and 
military,  had  separate  houses  ;  the  legionaries  had  their  particular  street, 
and  so  also  bad  tbe  tradespeople.  Ivan  commanded  that  no  one  should 
either  enter  or  leave  tbe  town  without  bis  express  permissbn;  and  to 
fulfil  this  order  troops  were  continually  patroling  to  the  distance  of  three 
versts.  In  this  threatening  castle,  which  was  surrounded  by  dark  forests, 
the  Tsar  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  hb  time  to  divine  service,  thus 
seeking  to  calm  his  troubled  soul  by  tbe  constant  exercises  of  devotion* 
He  even  transformed  his  palace  into  a  monastery,  and  bis  favourites  into 
monks.  He  gave  the  name  of  brothers  to  three  hundred  of  bis  most  de- 
praved legionaries :  be  himself  took  that  of  abbot.  He  made  Prince  Via- 
zemsky  the  treasurer,  and  Skuratof  tbe  sacristan.  Having  provided  them 
all  with  black  vestments,  under  which  they  wore  splendid  habits  em- 
broidered with  fiir  and  gold,  be  composed  the  rule  of  tbe  order,  and  by 
faiiT  own  example  inculcated  its  scrupulous  observance.  This  is  the  de- 
acription  of  so  singular  a  monastic  life.  At  three  o'clock  every  moining 
the  Tsar,  accompanied  by  bis  children  and  Skuratof,  went  to  ring  the 
bell  for  matins ;  soon  all  the  brotherhood  assembled  in  the  church :  ab- 
sentees were  punished  by  a  week's  imprisonment.  During  the  service^ 
which  lasted  until  six  or  seven,  tbe  emperor  sang,  read  and  prayed,  and 
with  so  much  fervour,  that  bis  forehead  bore  marks  of  bis  prostrations 
against  tbe  ground.  At  eight  all  met  again  to  bear  mass  \  and  at  ten 
they  sat  down  to  table,  except  Ivan,  who  in  a  standing  posture  read 
aloud  from  some  edifying  book.  In  the  repast  there  was  no  lack  of  good 
things  \  everything,  especially  wine  and  boney,  abounded  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  every  day  might  have  been  taken  for  a  festival.  What  re- 
mained after  eating  was  carried  to  the  market-place,  and  distributed  to 
the  poor.  The  Tsar,  that  is  to  say  tbe  abbot,  dined  afier  the  rest  $  he 
then  conversed  with  bis  favourites  about  religious  matters^  sometimes  he 
slept,  or  perhaps  he  descended  into  the  dungeons  to  see  the  torture  in- 
flicted on  some  poor  wretches.  This  horrible  spectacle  seemed  to  de- 
ligbt  him  greatly  ;  he  always  returned  from  it  wiib  a  countenance  more 
cheerful  than  usual ;  be  jested,  and  spoke  with  more  than  his  wonted 
gaiety.  At  eight  in  tbe  evening  vespers  were  read,  and  at  ten  Ivan  re- 
tired to  his  bed-chamber,  where  three  blind  men  lulled  him  to  sleep  with 
tales.  At  midnight  he  arose,  and  began  the  day  with  prayer.  Some- 
times while  be  was  in  the  church  be  listened  to  tbe  reports  of  bis  minis- 
ters about  public  affairs;  and  often  the  most  bloody  orders  were  dictated 
at  matin*song  or  during  mass !  To  diversify  this  uniformity  of  life,  he 
often  took  what  be  called  turns ;  he  visited  monasteries,  inspected  the 
frontier  fortresses,  or  pursued  tbe  wild  beasts  in  forests  and  deserts  :  be 


i|Rntioiilari]riindofbeai<-lNiiiting.  Bmln  evsy^pbee^aadafceiay 
minmit,  he  was  baaied  with  public  natlen;  for  notvriyifltawiiiqp  their 
boasted  inflaence  in  the  adminiatratioii,  noqe  of  the  boywrda  diirat  decide 
on  anytiuQg  without  conaoltiDg  him."— toI.  ix.  pp.  106— J  09. 

From  his  retirement  at  Alexandrovsky,  thia  precioos  saint  con- 
tinued to  send  forth  his  terrific  mandates  for  the  destmction  of 
princes  and  nobles.  Some  who  dreaded  his  vengeance  renounced 
the  world;  but  the  sanctity  of  the  cloister  was  but  a  poor  defence 
for  them.  They  were  dragged  forth  often  to  be  tortured  before 
die  fatal  blow  was  given.  Xhe  Opritshniks,  armed  with  long 
daggers  and  hatchets,  went  from  street  to  street  in  search  of  vie* 
tiraa,  who  amounted  to  a  score  daily.  The  streets  and  squares 
were  covered  with  dead  bodies,  which  no  one  dared  to  bury ;  few 
indeed  durst  leave  their  houses.  Philip,  the  new  metropolitan, 
whom  the  emperor  had  forced  from  a  desert  island  in  the  White 
Sea,  was  the  only  man  who  had  the  intrepidity  to  remonstrate 
witfi  the  tyrant :  for  this  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  treated 
with  great  rigour.  Being  thus  rid  of  an  unpleasant  monitor,  the 
monster's  thirst  for  blood  was  no  longer  satisfied  with  that  of  in- 
dividuaU  ;  to  quench  it  whole  cities  must  bleed.  The  inhabitants 
of  Torjek  having  one  fair-day  quarrelled  with  a  few  Opritshniks, 
were  all  declared  rebels,  and  either  tortured  or  drowned. 
The  same  bloody  scenes  were  exhibited  at  Kolomna,  merely  be- 
cause most  of  the  inhabitants  were  the  dependants  of  an  obnoxious 
noble.  Many  ladies  were  first  stripped  naked,  and  afterwards 
shot  in  sight  of  the  public*  But  of  all  his  deeds  of  blood,  none 
is  so  memorable,  and  none  would  be  so  incredible  were  it  not 
attested  by  incontrovertible  proofs,  as  the  punishment  of  Novgo- 
rod and  some  of  the  towns  in  the  vicinity. 
'  A  vagabond,  Peter  by  name,  and  a  native  of  Volhynia,  having 
been  justly  punished  for  his  crimes  by  the  authorities  of  Novgo- 
rod, resolved  to  be  revenged  on  the  whole  city*  He  composed  2^ 
letter,  as  if  from  the  archbishop  and  the  inhabitants  to  the  King  of 
Poland,  offering  to  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  that 
monarch.  This  letter  he  concealed  behind  an  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin, in  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  and  then  went  to  Moscow  to 
acquaint  the  Tsar  with  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy.  However 
willing  Ivan  might  be  to  take  instant  vengeance  on  the  inhabit* 
ants,  who  had  long  been  hateful  to  him,  he  despatched  a  confi- 
dential servant  with  Peter  to  the  place  where  the  treasonable  do- 
cument was  concealed. .  It  was  soon  found,  and  the  condemnation 
of  the  whole  city  pronounced.    In  December,  156y,  the  Tsar  left 

*  Tlua  ezposore  of  women  was  not  unusoal  even  in  Moscow.  When  the  Tsar  passed 
along  the  streets,  be  often  compelled  the  wife  of  an  obnoxious  bojard  to  lemjuii  ina 
poskkm  we  wilt  not  describe  until  he  and  bb  aUendants  were  out  of  si^t. 
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iyfinadtovaky/accompflnM  by  fak  aim  aild  U»  hvMnkii  {•p/om 
On  his  way  he  eKterminated  tfae  whole  popabtioa  of  Klitiy  a  town 
in  ^e  prnicipiiKty  of  Tver.  Thence  he  preceded  to  Tver,  where 
his  confident  Skuratof  secretly  strangled  the  deposed  metropolitan, 
in  the  cell  of  a  monastery  to  which  that  virtuous  pastor  had  been 
exiled. 

"  This  secret  crime  was  foHowed  by  pnblic  ones.  Instead  of  entering 
Tver,  Wan  remained  during  five  days  at  a  neighbonring  monastery,  whik 
bis  lawless  soldiers  were  pillaging  the  dty:  they  oommeoced  with  the 
dergy,  and  did  not  leave  a  smgle  house  unvisated.  The  lighter  and  more 
valuable  property  tbey  carried  away  $  what  they  could  not  remove  tbey 
burned  |  and  tbey  amused  themsdves  in  torturing,  cutting  to  piecesi  or 
hanging  the  people.  In  short,  tbey  reminded  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
of  the  terrible  era  of  1327,  when  the  khan  Usbeck  exercised  his  ven-^ 
geanoe  on  their  ancestors.  The  Polish  prisoners  of  war  who  were 
detained  in  the  prisons  were  massacred,  or  drowned  in  the  Volga.  Ivan 
assisted  at  this  spectacle  !** — vol.  ix.  p.  183. 

Proceeding  still  towards  Novgorod,  the  Tsar  depopulated  the 
towns,  and  laid  waste  the  country  to  the  banks  of  the  lunen.  On 
the  second  of  January  his  advanced  guard  entered  that  devotee! 
city.  The  churches  and  convents  were  closed^  and  the  monks 
who  could  not  pay  twenty  roubles  each  were  bound  and  flogged 
from  morning  till  night.     The  houses  of  the  inhabitants  were 

Sarded,  and  the  owners  fettered.     Terror  seized  on  all ;  all  in 
urful  expectation  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  monarch. 

''  On  the  sixth  of  the  same  month  Ivan  baited  with  his  troop  at  Go* 
rodltf  he,  a  village  distant  two  vents  from  Novgorod.  The  following 
day  saw  the  massacre  of  all  the  monks  who  had  not  paid  the  redemp- 
tion tax :  they  were  beaten  to  death  with  clubs,  and  their  bodies  trans- 
ported to  their  respective  monasteries  for  interment.  On  the  eighth,  at 
the  head  of  his  leffion,  and  accompanied  by  bis  son,  be  made  his  long  exr 
pected  entry.  The  arcbbishop,  with  the  clergy  and  the  miracidous 
images,  waited  for  bim  on  the  bridge.  He  refused  to  receive  the  accus- 
tomed benediction,  and  heartily  cursed  the  prelate.* — He  then  ordered 
the  crucifix  and  images  to  be  carried  into  the  church  of  St.  Sophia^ 
where  he  beard  mass:  be  prayed  with  great  fervour;  and  afterwards 
went  to  the  episcopal  palace,  and  sat  down  to  dinner  with  his  boyards* 
Suddenly  be  rose  and  raised  a  terrible  cry!  At  this  signal  his  satd- 
lites  appear  J  theysdze  the  archbishop,  bis  officers  and  servants:  the 
palace  and  cloisters  are  instantly  given  up  to  plunder.  Soltikof,  master 
of  the  court  ceremonies,  and  Eustace,  the  Tsar's  confessor,  ventured  to 
ransack  the  cathedral  itself;  tbey  bore  away  its  treasures,  its  sacred  ves- 
sels, images  and  bells;  they  also  pillaged  the  churches  attached  to  th^ 
rich  monasteries.  After  these  acts  of  sacrilege  came  the  tortures  of 
death,  which  were  executed  by  Ivan  and  bis  sou  in  the  following  nian- 

*  We  have  omitted  the  Tsar's  tedions  addrest  to  the  vchbialiop. 
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nar«.  fttcnF  ^7  f^^^"^  ^^  bmidred  to  »  tbonuad 
braogiit  before  Ihem^  and  immedifkiely  mnMacaedf  toiterdd  to  deatb,  or 
cornnmed  by  a  combustible  oompositioii*  Sometimes  tbese  unfortuDatt 
beings  were  tied  to  sledges,  by  the  head  or  feet,  and  dragged  to  the 
banks  of  the  Volkhof — to  a  place  where  that  river  is  never  covf;red 
with  ice.  From  the  bridge  which  overhangs  it  whole  families  wer^ 
precipitated  into  the  water — wives  with  their  husbands — mothers  witli 
their  sacking  children.  In  the  mean  time  some  soldier^^  armed  with 
pikesy  lances  and  hatchets^  sailed  on  the  river,  and  pierced  or  hewed 
in  pieces  all  who  attempted  to  swim  on  the  surface.  This  massacre  con* 
tinned  five  weeks^  and  ended  by  a  general  pillage.  Ivan^  followed  by  his 
legion,  Tisited  all  the  neighbouring  monasteries :  everywhere  he  removed 
the  treasures  from  the  churches^  mined  the  buildings^  destroyed  the 
horses  and  cattle,  and  burned  the  com.  In  the  same  manner  was  Nov- 
gorod treated.  The  Tsar  passed  from  street  to  street  to  watch  his  ruf- 
fians besieging  the  houses  and  shops :  the  doors  were  forced  or  the  win« 
dows  entered;  the  silks  and  furs  were  divided  among  the  rabble;  the 
hemp  ^  and  hides  were  burned ;  the  wax  and  taUow  cast  into  the  rivdr* 
Detachments  of  these  robbers  were  sent  into  the  domains  of  Novgorod 
to  pillage  and  murder,  without  examination  or  respect  of  per80Qs.*'-r^ 
vol.  ix.  pp.  185—187. 

At  length  Ivan  condescended  to  pardon  idl  who  remained  viive* 
He  ordered  diern  to  assemble:  they  appeared,  pale  and  ghastly, 
like  spectres  rather  than  living  beings,  so  wora  out  were  they  witH 
terror  and  despair.  He  spoke  to  them  with  mildness ;  desired 
them  to  pray  that  heaven  would  grant  him  a  long  and  happy 
reign;  and,  finally,  bade  them  a  most  gracious  adieu!  He  quitted 
the  city,  after  transmitting  his  immense  booty  to  Moscow,  and  pro^ 
ceeded  to  Pskof.  In  the  executions  at  Novgorod  and  in  the  ei>* 
virons,  the  number  of  victims  is  estimated  at  sixty  thousand !  The 
surviving  inhabitants  were  in  a  state  approaching  to  delirium :  they 
had  seen  enough  of  life,  which  indeed  they  were  not  long  doomed 
to  support,  for  pestilence  and  famine  destroyed  most  b(  tltos^ 
whom  the  monarches  tender  mercies  had  spared.  The  city  v^as  a 
desert;  it  was  one  vast  cemetery. 

Pskof  was  to  have  shared  the  same  fate  as  Novgorod ;  but  for 
once  the  tyrant  suffered  humanity  to  plead  for  the  submissive  in* 
habitants.  The  houses  of  the  rich  were,  indeed,  plundered,  but 
no  lives  were  taken.  The  Archbishop  of  Novgorod,  and  other 
prisoners,  he  forced  along  with  him  to  his  fn&nu$ttiy  of  Alexao* 
drovaky.  There  all  were  closely  confined  in  the  dungeons  until 
iksBpious  abbot  could  find  time  to  pronounce  their  doom.  ; 

Though  we  are  well  nigh  sickened  ^ith  describing  such  borri- 
bk  scenes,  we  will  present  the  reader  with  another,  because  it 
exhibits  the  character  of  Ivan  in  a  fuller  light  than  the  preceding. 
It  is  the  execution  of  the  prisoners  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  of 
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muT,  nay  often  with  resignation  by  the  victims  themselves^  may 
seem  incredible,  yet  nothing  is  more  true.  ''  It  is  the  will  of  God 
and  the  Tsar!"  was  the  only  exclamation  when  any  new  execution 
was  ordered.  This  blasphemous  association  of  names  only  proves 
to  what  a  height  the  doctrine  of  passive  unresisting  obedience  was 
carried  in  Russia.  When,  on  mere  suspicion,  the  monster  ordered 
a  man  of  rank  to  be  impaled,  the  latter,  in  the  midst  of  his  dread- 
ful sufferings,  which  continued  twenty-four  hours,  never  ceased  to 
exclaim,  "  God  save  the  Tsar!"  To  use  their  own  metaphor,  the 
Russians  were  indeed  sheep,  who  considered  it  impious  to  repine 
when  their  shepherd  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  butcher. 
Nor  was  their  future  prospect  much  more  cheering  than  the  pre- 
sent; the  Tsarevitch  promised  to  inherit  with  the  dignity,  the  cru- 
elty also  of  the  father;  but  heaven  in  mercy  willed  otherwise. 
The  young  prince  had  one  good  quality — courage,  (he  might 
have  had  many,  had  his  earlier  years  been  passed  in  any  other 
place  than  his  father's  court,)  and  he  longed  to  prove  it  on  the 
enemies  of  his  country.  On  one  occasion  he  requested  the  em- 
peror to  entrust  him  with  a  few  troops,  that  Pskof,  which  was 
then  besieged  by  the  Poles,  might  be  relieved. 

**  This  laudable  proposal  excited  the  wrath  of  Ivan.  '  Rebel,  thoa 
wishest  to  dethrone  me  in  ooncert  with  the  boyerds !'  He  raises  his  arm 
against  bis  son  :  Boris  Godunof  vainly  endeavours  to  prevent  him :  with 
bis  iron-rod  be  .inflicts  several  wounds,  and  at  length  a  violent  blow  on 
tbe  head  lays  tbe  Tsarevitch  at  his  feet,  bathed  in  blood.  Tbis  sight  in- 
stantly calms  his  fury.  Terrified,  pale,  trembling,  he  exclaims  in  deep 
despair — '  Wretch,  I  have  slain  my  son  !*  In  the  agony  of  bis  grief  be 
throws  himself  on  the  young  prince  :  he  embraces  his  son,  and  endea- 
vours to  stop  the  blood  which  flows  horn  a  deep  wound  :  he  calls  aloud 
on  bis  surgeons ;  implores  mercy  from  God,  and  pardon  from  his  son  ! 
But  divine  justice  has  accomplished  its  decree  !  Kissing  the  band  of  his 
father,  and  exhibiting  the  tenderest  proofis  of  love  and  pity,  he  exhorted 
the  latter  not  to  give  way  to  despair:  '  I  die  an  obedient  son/ind  a  fiuth- 
fol  subject !'  and  he  accordingly  expired,  four  days  after  receiving  his 
death-blow,  in  the  horrible  retirement  of  Alexandrovsky."— vol.  ix. 
pp.  445,  446. 

It  would  be  a  libel  on  the  moral  justice  of  God,  to  suppose 
that  this  tyrant,  in  comparison  with  whom  Caligula  and  Nero 
sink  into  insignificance,  escaped  punishment  even  in  this  world. 
So  touched  was  he  by  "  the  worm  that  never  dies,"  and  by  the 
awful  representations  of  an  alarmed  fancy,  that  he  often  rose  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  threw  himself  on  the  floor,  raised  tbe 
most  frightful  cries,  and  ceased  only  when  nature  had  wholly  ex- 
hausted herself.  At  one  time  he  intimated  his  intention  of 
retiring  to  a  monastery,  when,  strange  to  say !  his  very  subjects, — 
not  merely  from  attachment  to  his  person,  but  from  fear  of  his 
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vengeance^— iinaminously  besought  him  not  to  abandon  them, 
but  to  support  still  longer  the  burden  of  public  affairs. 

At  length  approached  the  too  protracted  term  of  the  monster's 
life.  In  die  winter  of  1580  he  began  visibly  to  decline:  in* 
March  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness.  According  to  the. 
superstitious  spirit  of  the  times,  it  is  said  that  some  astrologers 
predicted  his  approaching  end,  and  tJiat  the  Tsar  threatened  to 
roast  them  alive  if  they  suffered  a  word  of  that  prediction  to  escape 
tfieir  lips.  From  that  mysterious  admixture  of  good  which  is  not 
wanting  in  the  worst  of  hearts,  Ivan  on  his  death-bed  did  not 
foqget  me  duties  of  a  sovereign.  He  made  some  judicious  regu- 
lations for  the  government  of  his  dominions  after  his  decease; 
appointed  experienced  counsellors  to  his  son  Feodor;  recom- 
mended  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  a  diminution  of  taxes  in 
the  then  exhausted  state  of  the  country;  and  ordered  the  libera- 
tion of  all  prisoners  not  confined  for  capital  offences.  Hence  it 
might  be  inferred  that,  being  about  to  appear  before  a  tribunal  more 
terrible  than  his  own,  he  wished  to  make  all  possible  atonement 
for  his  past  wickedness.  No !  this  world  alone  occupied  himt 
He  insisted  one  day  on  being  carried  in  his  arm-chair  to  the 
apartment  which  contained  his  treasures,  that  he  might  feast  his 
eyes  with  once  more  beholding  them.  To  Mr.  Horsey,  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  accompanied  him,  he  entered  into  a  learned  disquisi- 
tion on  the  various  qualities  of  diamonds  and  jewels,  and  by  what 
marks  their  respective  value  might  be  ascertained.  But  bad  as 
is  this  view  of  the  picture,  a  more  awful  and  revolting  one  re- 
mains. We  are  told  that  when,  about  two  days  before  his  death, 
his  daaghter«in-law  approached  his  bed-side,  to  alleviate  his  pains 
by  her  attentions,  she  was  compelled  to  retreat  with  horror,-*h6 
attempted  her  chastity! 

"  The  strength  of  the  Tsar  declined  more  rapidly  than  ever,  and  in 
the  delirium  of  bis  fever  bis  senses  wandered.  As  he  lay  withoat  con- 
scioasness,  he  frequently  called  loudly  on  his  murdered  son,  whom  in 
imagination  he  saw,  and  to  whom  he  spoke  with  tendemets.  But  on 
the  seventeenth  of  March  he  was  somewhat  better  by  the  application  of 
a  warm  bath.  The  day  following,  if  we  may  believe  Horsey,  he  said  to 
Belsky :  '  Go,  and  order  those  impostors  the  asti-ologers  to  be  put  to 
deiih.  Accoiding  to  them  this  is  my  dying  day,  and  yet  I  feel  stronger 
and  belter.'  '  fVaii,*  replied  the  intended  victims,  *  the  dt^  is  not  yd 
past/  A  second  bath  was  prepared,  in  which  he  remained  about  three 
hours :  he  then  went  to  bed,  and  reposed  a  little.  Soon,  however,  he 
rises,  calls  for  the  chess-board,  and  while  seated  on  the  bed  in  his 
ni^trgown,  preparing  the  pieces  to  play  with  Belsky,  suddenly  he 
Inm  backward,  and  closes  his  eyes  for  ever  !'* — vol.  ix.  p.  554. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  one  whom  we  have  characterised— 
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howjuslly  let  the  reader  now  determine— as  the  inost  extzaor- 
dinary  monarch  the  world  has  ever  produced:  he  is  assuredly 
withaut  a  parallel.  Like  Caligula  and  Nero,  indeed,  his  early 
reign  was  pot  only  blameless,  but  auspicious :  he  was  for  some 
years  a  model  for  sovereigns;  but  neither  of  those  monsters 
eaualledhim  in  the  nnmberof  victims  sacrificed, — in  magnificence 
of  crime;  neither  possessed  his  boundless  influence  over  his  sub- 
jects;, neither  associated  the  same  constant  observance  of  reli- 
gious 'Ceremonies  with  the  perpetration  of  deeds  which  none  but 
an  incarnate  demon  could  have  conceived;  and  neither  came  to  a 
natural  end.  Karamsin  compares  him  widi  Louis  XL  of  France, 
but  we  do  not  consider  the  comparison  a  happy  one.  In  cruelty 
the  French  tyrant  must  yield  the  palm  to  his  Russian  brother ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  while  Louis  ridiculed — most  probably  dis* 
believed — the  religion  of  which  he  was  so  apparent  a  devotee, 
Ivan  treated  with  sincere  reverence  the  one  he  professed  and 
firmly  admitted  to  be  true.  Nor  do  we  think  the  former  was 
equally  licentious  with  the  latter.  Not  only  did  Ivan  indulge  in 
open  sensuality  with  the  young  and  beautiful  victims  of  his  lust, 
but  he  married  seven  times,  (a  monstrous  crime  in  Russia^)  and 
was  a  suitor  to  our  Elizabeth  for  his  eighth  wife  after  he  was 
seized  with  his  last  illness.* 

In  his  public  conduct  Ivan  ceased  to  be  fortunate  when  he 
ceased  to  be  virtuous.  Twice  was  Russia  invaded  by  the  Tartars, 
who  on  one  occasion  laid  Moscow  in  ashes;  on  both,  the  Tsar, 
instead  of  displaying  the  bravery  of  his  early  reign,  fled  before 
the  enemy,  and  left  his  generals  to  defend  the  country  as  well  as 
they  could.  Nor  was  he  more  successful  in  his  Polish  wars; 
yet,  owing  to  the  dissensions  of  his  enemies  rather  than  the  valour 
of  his  troops,  he  contrived  not  only  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
his  states,  but  to  add  to  their  extent.  In  his  reign  Siberia  became 
part  of  the  empire :  it  was  conquered  for  him, — ^not  by  his  regular 
troonsi  but  by  a  handful  of  Cossacks  and  professed  banditti. 
'    We  are  afraid  our  readers  will  think  that  we  have  devoted 

.*  **  Habet»  at  $iimt,  in  gynaoeo  sqo  50  virgineay  ex  illuatri  familiA  oriondas,  atque 
livoniii  abdoctas,  qoas  seconi,  quo  »e  confert,  ducit,  iis  loco  nzoris,  cum  ipse  uzoratua 
imi  sit,  Btens."  Again  :  "  Au  mois  de  Juillet,  1568,  i  minait,  lea  fevoris  da  prince, 
Viawmky,  Skuratof,  GriasiiTi,  i  la  tdfe  de  la  legion  des  61os,  enfoncent  les  maitona 
Cun  i;niid  nomhre  de  aeigncun;  de  oesociaDfl,  cnl^Tent  les  femmes  connnes  par  lour 
beant^,  et  lea  oondoiieDt  hors  de  la.  yUle.  An  lever  du  soleil*  Us  sont  rejointo  par  le 
Tsar  en  personne,  escort^  de  mille  satellites.  On  se  met  en  roate:  a  la  premiere 
COQCh^  on  lui  piesente  lea  femmes,  parmi  lesqnelles  il  en  citoisit  qaelques  ones,  aban- 
donnant  les  autres  d  ses  faToris.  Ensnite  il  fait  avec  enx  le  tour  des  mors  de  Moscovr, 
bnilant  les  metairies  des  boyards  disgraci^  mettantd  mort  leurs  fiddles  seryitenry* 
ezterminant  jusqu'  auz  bestiauz,  surtout  dans  les  villages  de  Kolomna  qui  appartenaient 
nu  grand  ecuyer  Feodorof :  rcntr6  dans  Moscow, il  fit  recondotre  chez  elles  les  femmea 
enlev^es,  dont  plusicurs  rooorurent  dc  honle  et  de  douleur." 
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too  Hrge  a  0pa<3e  to  the  reign  of  Ivan  IV.  Oar  eicase  musi 
be  found  in  our  wish  to  advert  to  none  but  the  more  noinel 
and  striking  events  of  Russian  history;  aiid  we  are  sure  that, 
after  St.  Vladioiir,  that  reign  is  the  only  one  recorded  in  thevo^ 
loines  before  us  possessing  much  interest.  The  dryness  of  die 
earlier  Russian  annals,  even  to  natives,  is  proverbial. 

The  reign  of  the  feeble  Feodor,  who  died  in  1598,  contains 
nodiing  to  arrest  the  attention.  That  of  his  successor  Boris 
Godundf  (with  which  Mr.  Karasmin  breaks  off)  is  remarkable 
only  for  the  extraordinary  imposture  of  the  monk  Dmitri  (De* 
metrius),  who,  after  a  short-trved  triumph,  was  assassinated  on  the 
throne  be  had  usurped.  As  an  outline  of  these  events  (and  we 
eould  give  no  more)  is  to  be  found  in  Tooke,  we  will  now  hasten 
to  the  conclusion  of  our  remarks. 

We  have  thus  glanced  over  the  widely-extended  period  embraced 
by  Mr.  Karamsin ;  we  will  now  advert,  witli  as  much  brevity  as 
possible,  to  such  peculiarities  in  the  national  manners  and  charac* 
ter  as  we  could  not  well  notice  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  ancient  habitations  of  the  country  were  of  wood  (as  they 
are  at  this  day)  and  of  very  small  dimensions.  The  upper  was 
the  only  inhabited  portion,  the  ascent  to  which  wa9  by  stairs 
outside  the  building.  Round  each  apartment  benches  were 
fastened  in  the  wall,  and  these  served  both  as  seats  and  beds,  ex-  . 
cept  in  winter,  when  a  couch  of  skins  was  spread  on  the  floor. 
The  men  occupied  the  apartments  near  the  entrance;  the  women 
diose  in  the  interior,  which  were  inaccessible  to  strangers.  The 
greatest  proof  of  confidence  one  Russian  could  show  to  another, 
was  to  permit  his  virife  to  be  seen.  The  favoured  friend  might 
even  be  allowed  to  kiss  her,  but  woe  to  him  if  he  ventured  to 
touch  her  further,  or  neglected  to  keep  his  arms  suspended  at  his 
sides. 

In  this  close  imprisonment,  women  had  no  authority  within 
their  dwellings;  they  were  in  all  things  the  submissive  slaves  of 
their  husbands,  whese  duty  it  was  to  visit  them  with  corporal 

Knishment  whenever  they  deviated  from  their  accustomed  sphere, 
such  a  state  of  things  love  could  not  be  expected  to  exist,  es- 
pecially as  no  intercourse  was  allowed  among  unmarried  persons, 
and  no  man  knew  anything  of  his  future  wife  before  he  met  her 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  Marriage  contracts  were  sometimes  made 
by  like  parents  of  the  parties,  but  oftener,  perhaps,  through  the 
interference  of  certain  old  women,  whose  sole  profession  consisted 
in  providing  young  people  with  partners.  These  old  women 
^ays  warranted  the  chastity  of  their  fair  clients;  and  if  in  this 
respect  they  deceived  the  young  bridegroom,  they  not  only  lost 
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the  recompense  to  wfaidi  they  were  entitled,  but  received  no  inmll 
number  of  curies  and  blows. 

But  human  nature  is  every  where  the  same :  where  tyranny 
and  restraint  prevail,  intrigue  will  always  be  busy.  In  all  coun- 
tries "  Love  laughs  at  locksmiths/'  and  though  the  Russian  ladies  - 
were  scarcely  ever  permitted  to  cross  the  domestic  thresholds- 
were  forbidden  even  to  appear  at  church — &ey  sometimes  con- 
trived to  elude  the  vigilance  of  parents  and  husbands,  and  meet 
their  gallants.  Chastity  is  not  to  be  preserved  by  bolts  and  ban* 
nor  will  it  always  subsist  under  unreasonable  coercion. 

If  pecuniary  fines  availed  where  one  man  slew  another,  diey  had 
little  efficacy  in  cases  where  women  occasioned  the  death  of  their 
husbands*  For  such  a  crime,  the  punishment  could  not  be  too 
horrible:  the  culprit  was  buried  alive,  in  a  perpendicular  position, 
but  so  that  the  head  was  left  uncovered,  and  there  she  was  left 
to  perish  by  hunger  and  cold. 

The  au^ority  of  parents  over  their  children  was  as  boundless 
as  that  of  husbands  over  wives  und  of  masters  over  slaves,  A  pa^ 
rent  could  even  sell  his  child. 

The  funerals  of  the  Russians  strikingly  resembled  those  of  the 
wild  Irish.  The  corpse  was  surrounded  by  women  who  were 
hired  to  weep  and  howl.  ''  Why  didst  thou  die?  Why  hast 
thou  left  thy  beautiful  wife,  and  hopeful  children?  Wast  thou 
not  rich  and  respected?  Oh,  why  didst  thou  die?*'  were  the 
usual  exclamations  on  such  occasions* 

We  have  before  observed,  that  the  morals  of  the  Russians  were 
sufficiently  lax.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  they  were  of  all  nations 
&e  most  lazy.  Their  days  were  passed  in  loungins  about  the 
public  squares,  or  in  carousing  at  die  vane-shops.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  whether  they  were  more  remarkable  for  laziness  or 
filth. 

In  such  a  state  of  society,  the  intellect  was  not  likely  to  im- 
prove, any  more  than  the  morals.  Yet  Russia  had  always  its 
warlike  songs,  which  were  the  unfailing  amusement  of  the  people 
at  their  entertainments,  and  especially  during  the  long  winter^ 
evenings.  Some  of  these  were  of  considerable  lengdi.  The 
most  ancient  ones  have  all  disappeared  except  The  Expedition  of 
Igor,  a  poem  of  the  twelfth  century.  We  have  already  mentioned 
this  poem,  and  characterised  it  in  the  Sketch  of  Russian  Litenn 
ture  which  will  be  found  in  our  first  volume,  (p.  605,)  but  as  it 
holds  a  very  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  Russians,  we 
think  that  circumstance  as  well  as  its  antiquity  will  justify  our 
giving  a  brief  analysis  of  it.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Karamsin 
for  our  extracts. 
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*'  Igor,  Briooe  a£  Howpsitod^Sennkj^  is  anbitiMs  o£  gloy ;  be  lie- 
seeches  his  gu^  to  march  with  him  against  the  Polovtses.  '  I  ^ill 
break  my  Lince  in  distant  deserto:  there  my  ashes  shall  remain  if  I  qan- 
not  dip  my  helmet  in  the  Don^  and  quench  my  thirst  with  its  waters."' 

Mai^  warrion  aaaemble;  the  neighing  of  horsea  is  heard 
bejond  the  Sula;  the  voice  of  glory  reaonnda  in  Kief;  the  Uaat 
of  the  tmmpet  rouaea  Novgorod^  and  at  Pontivle  the  standards 
float  in  the  wind.  Igor  is  waiting  for  hia  beleved  brother  Vse- 
volod,  who  soon  arrivea  at  the  head  of  hia  troopa, "  like  wolveri 
eager  for  the  carnage."  Igor  placea  hia  foot  in  the  golden 
atimip;  he  perceives  the  thick  darkneaa  before  him;  the  heavens 
portend  temble  storms;  the  wild  beasts  howl  in  their  cavema; 
birda  of  prey  soar  above  the  soldiers,  whose  ruin  is  presaged  by 
the  eaglea'  cry;  and  the  foxes  raiae  their  ahrill  voice  on  seeing 
tbeahiniag  ahielda  of  the  Ruaaiana.  The  battle  conunencea;  .the 
barbarian  legions  are  ronted;  their  virpna  now  belong  to  the 
warriors  of  Igor,  who  acquire  immense  booty  in  gold  and  costly 
atofib;  the  clothes  and  ornaments  of  the  Polovtses  fill  up  the 
marshes,  and  serve  as  a  bridge  to  the  victorious  army.  Igor  is 
aatiafied  with  a  banner  taken  from  the  enemy. 

But  a  new  army  aoon  arrives  from  the  south,  and  Igor  must 
contend  for  another  victory.  The  contest  continues  two  days, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  third,  the  Russian  standards  are 
lowered  to  the  enemy,  '*  because  no  blood  remains  to  be  shed.-' 
All  is  consternation  when  Igor  is  dragged  away  captive.  '*  On 
die  holders  of  the  Bhie  S«i  are  heard  the  songs  of  the  virgins, 
(Polovtses,)  who  strike  together  the  pieces  of  gold  taken  from  the 
Russians." 

The  author  of  the  poem  here  addresses  die  more  renowned 
Russian  princes,  whom  he  urges  to  speedy  vengeance  on  the 
Polovtses.  To  Vsevolod  III.  he  says: — "  Thou  canst  dry  up 
the  Volga  by  ihe  oars  of  thy  numerous  boats;  or  drain  the  Don 
with  the  helmits  of  thy  warriors."  To  Rurik  and  David:  "  Your 
shining  helmets  have  often  been  dyed  with  blood:  your  heroes 
are  furious  as  wild  bulls  when  wounded  by  red-hot  iron."  To 
Yaroslaf,  whom  he  terms  the  wise:  **  From  thy  golden  throne, 
thou  defendest  the  Krapack  mountains  by  thine  iron-clad  legions: 
thou  canst  close  the  ^ates  of  the  Danube,  open  the  way  of  Kief, 
and  send  thy  arrows  mto  the  remotest  regions." 

The  poet  next  bemoans  the  death  of  a  prince  of  Polotsk,  who 
had  been  killed  by  the  Lithuanians: 

"  O  prince  !  birds  of  prey  have  covered  thy  soldiers  with  their  wings, 
and  savage  beasts  drunk  the  blood  of  thy  warriors.  As  for  thee,  thou 
hast  BuflRered  thy  joPfZ-soul  to  escape  through  thy  golden  cdlar  from  thy 
manly  body." 
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'  AUusioii  is  then  aiade  to .  tbe  dvil  wars,  and  abcyve  all  to  die 
batde  between  Yarodlaf  and  the  Prince  of  Polotsk : 

''  The  banks  of  the  Niemen  are  covered  with  heads  as  numerous  as 
sheaves  in  aatnmn  ;  and  like  the* descending  flails,  the  swords  separate 
wanriors'  souls  from  their  mortal  eoverfag.  Oh  moomiiil  thnes !  Why 
could  not  the  great  .Vladiour  remain  on  the  moonteins  of  Kief  V'  (thai 
Is,  why  VHU  ke  not  immartalf) 

'  Id  the  mean  time  the  wife  of  Igor  is  roouming  her  absent 
lord.  From  the  ramparts  of  Pontivle  she  casts  her  eyes  over  the 
plain»  and  exclaims : — 

*'  Cruel  winds,  why  have  ye  borne  on  your  wings  the  light  arrows  of 
the  khan  against  the  warriors  of  my  love  ?  Had  ye  not  enough  to  do 
in  swelling  the  waves  of  the  Bine  Sea,  to  bear  along  the  Russian  ships ! 
Grsat  Dnieper !  thou  hast  removed  hnge  rocks  to  open  thyself  a  passage 
into  the  country  of  the  Polovtses ;  ihoa  hast  Iwme  the  vessels  at  Sviat- 
oskf  to  the  camp  of  Kobiak  :  bear  back  to  me  also  the  bdoved  of  my 
heart,  so  that  I  may  not  every  morning,  compel  thy  waters  to  carry  hjm 
the  tribute  of  my  tears.  Bright  sun !  thou  favourest  mortals  with  thy 
light  and  beat )  but  why  have  thy  burning  rays  consumed  in  the  wilder- 
ness the  legions  of  my  well -beloved  V* 

But  Igor  is  at  liberty;  he  has  eluded  his  guards,  and  on  a  fly- 
ing courser  he  is  approaching  his  country.  For  his  subsistence 
he  kills  swans  and  geese*  His  horse  at  length  falls  down  from 
fatigue :  he  embarks  on  t(ie  river  Donetz^  to  which  the  poet  gives 
speech. 

** '  iQreat  Igor,  what  must  now  he  the  fury  of  Khan  Kontshak,  and 
the  .r^oiciBg  of  thy  dear  comrades  !*  '  Donetz/  replies  the  prince, 
'  how  proud  thou  must  be  to  bear  Igor  on  thy  waters,  and  to  prepare 
for  him  a  grassy  couch  on  thy  silver  banks  !  Thou  surroundest  me 
vrith  thy  refreshing^  vapours  when  I  repose  under  the  shade  of  the  trees 
on  .  thy  bank.  Tbe  wild-fowl  that  swim  on  thy  surface  are  my  pro- 
tectors and  guards.*  " 

Igor  9oon  rejoins  his  disconsolate  wife.  0 

This  poem  must  be  allowed  to  be  far  from  destitute  of  the 
imagery  and  allusions  which  may  be  supposed  to  abound  in  a 
barbarous  region.  In  this  respect  it  is  superior  to  most  compo- 
sitions of  the  period:  it  is  certainly  not  below  the  most  cele* 
brated  Sagas  of  Scandinavia. 

To  conclude:  we  anticipate  that  an  opportunity  will  shortly 
occur  of  resuming  the  subject  of  Russian  history*  and  of  enabling 
us  to  trace  the  gigantic  progress  of  this  great  empire,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  rime. 


(     1«5     ) 

Abt.  VII. — Essai  sur  Thistoire  de  la  Philosophie  en  Francermi 
XlXeme  Stick.    Par  M.  P.  Damiron.    8vo.    Paris.    1828* 

Thsbe  are  mas^  circoiiutanoes  which  make  this  book  curious; 
the  body  of  opinioiis  it  cantaioa^-the  mode  in  which  they  tt« 
developed — but,  ri>ove  all^  the  «eeset  wfaieh  it  divulges,  of  the 
rapid  strides  which  the  German  school  of  rationalism  is  making 
in  France.  M.  Damiion  has  ranged  the  vaitons  authoia,  whose 
i^nicMis  be  has  analysed,  under  tbee  schools ; — ^the  SenmuUiOief 
die  Theob^ical,  and  the  Edeciic.  Under  the  first  of  these  ara 
placed  the  disciples  of  Locke  and  Condillac,  and  the  reader  will 
nhd  .the  opinions  of  Qibanis,  Destutt  Tracy,  Yolney,  Laromi- 
guiere»  and  Azais,  briefly,  though  clearly  stated.  Under  the 
second  schooU  we  have  the  theological  philosophy  of  Comte 
Joseph  de  Maistre,  a  man  of  profound  and  original  views,  and  of 
Mm.  de  Lamennais,  de  fionald,  and  Baron  d'Edutein.  Under 
die  third  school  come  M.  Cousin,  Berard,  Virey,  Keratry,  Masrias; 
De  Gerando,  Royer-Collard,  JoufiToy,8cc.  They  who  are  siiffi- 
ciendy  conversant  with  the  literature  of  France  will  observe,  that 
the  various  persons  enumerated  and  classified  by  M.  Damiron, 
vrere  probably  not  aware  that  they  entertained  opinions  in  com- 
mon with  others  to  such  a  degree,  as. to  bring  them  under  the 
banners  of  any  sect.  We  here  find  physiologists  and  metaphy* 
sicians,  speculators  in  physics  and  on  mind,  amicably  seated  side 
by  side.  Still,  however,  M.  Damiron  has  doue  good  serrice,  by 
pointin|^  out  the  leading  ideas  of  these  various  speculators,  and 
classifying  them  by  their  tendency.  It  is  clear,  diough  perhaps 
at  first  sight  not  apparent,  that  an  anatomist  like  Berard,  employed 
all  his  lifetime  in  the  dissecting  room,  may  have  come  to  conclu* 
sions  on  the  immateriality  of  the  vital  principle,  which  give  the 
support  of  analogy  to  those  who  have  arrived  at  a  similar  conclu- 
sion by  a  totally  difierent  road  as  to  the  immateriality  of  the  soul. 
It  is  by  the  tendency  of  their  speculations  that  M.  Damiron  has 
classed  the  various  authors,  although  many  of  them  cannot  be 
called  metaphysicians  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  word. 

There  is  one  part  of  M.  Damiron's  work  which  no  doubt  will 
.excite  attention  m  Fj^nce,  namely,  his  account  of  the  Theological 
school.  It  contains  a  "  rational"  view  of  Catholicism,  and  shows 
diat  the  dogmas  of  this  religion,  when  taken  as  the  data  of  a  phi- 
losophical system,  lead  in  politics  to  absolute  despotism. 

**  In  general  human  nature  is  not  good — it  has  need  of  coercion. 
If  die  chiefs  who  govern  us  do  not  reign  according  to  this  prin- 
ciple, it  is  to  be  feared  tl^at  disorder  and  anarchy  will  ensue.  It 
requires  a  master  to  constrain,  to  subject  and^brce  it  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  its  destiny:    '  Elle  se  perdrait  par  la  liberty ;  car 
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certaiiiemeiit  die  ne  remployerait  pas  dans  un  but  d'espiation^  et 
tt'en  userait  pas  pour  son  salut/  Kulers  ought  not  to  be  consi- 
dered institutors  or  guardians,  but  judges  and  correctors.  Human 
nature  is  wicked,  and  it  is  the  wicked  diey  have  to  do  with. 
Hiey  must  not  yield  to  the  people,  but  ihej  must  govern  them 
imperiaUy)  and  treat  them  *  sowoeramement.' " — Introduction,  p.  n. 
These  are,  according  to  M.  Damiron,  the  principles  of  Catbo* 
licism;  and  hence,  he  adds,  the  sources  of  the  illiberal  opinions  of 
the  theological  school.  On  diis  subject  we  have  nothing  to  offer 
but  M.  Damiron's  words,  as  we  neitner  professi  nor  care  to  exa* 
mine  their  truth. 

With  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  opinions,  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  an  analysis  of  the  work  before  us  would  be  epito- 
mising an  epitome.  AVe  have  preferred,  therefore,  taking  up  a 
single  question,  and  balancing  me  arguments  for  and  against  it* 
We  are  informed  by  the  author,  that  already  the  greater  portion  of 
metaphysicians  in  his  native  country  have  bowed  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  M.  Cousin;  nay,  not  only  the  privileged  few,  but  even 
the  peojrfe  are  made  acquainted,  through  one  of  the  most  popular 

{'oumals  (the  Globe)  with  the  all-sufficient  doctrine  of  the  Abso* 
ute.  In  a  former  Number  of  this  Journal*  we  presented  the 
reader  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  principal  points  of  this  philoso- 
laical  system ;  we  traced  how  it  flowed  from  the  doctrines  of 
kant,  and  showed  that  its  necessary,  and  inevitable,  consequence 
was  Pantheism.  We  are  aware  that  this  has  been  denied,  and 
the  idea  even  ridiculed  by  the  followers  of  this  sect.  Some,  say 
they,  style  us  Atheists,  others  Pantheists ;  surely,  they  add,  a  sys- 
tem must  be  little  understood  by  its  revilers  which  at  one  moment 
is  branded  with  Atheism,  at  another  with  Pantheism — no  God  and 
all  God — in  the  same  breath.  Specious  as  this  defence  appears 
at  first  sight,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  Pantheism  of  the 
Rationalist  is  in  fact  Atheism ;  for  to  suppose ''  the  Absolute''  (as 
^®  j^i^on  of  that  school  terms  the  Deity)  to  be  a  force  uncon- 
scious of  its  own  existence,  until  it  has  by  some  extraordinary 
mode  arrived  at  consciousness  in  man,  is  in  so  many  words  to 
assert,  that  Deity  is  on  a  level  with  Matter,  one  unconscious 
existence  with  another  unconscious  substance.  It  is  true  that  M. 
Cousin  has  not  gone  the  length  of  Schelling  and  Hegel  (whom, 
however,  he  has  copied  even  in  his  very  phraseology  without 
acknowledgment)  in  statins  verhaUy  his  notions  of  Deity.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  read  his  Fragmens  Philosophiques  without  being 
convinced  that  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  God  and  Matter 
are  one,  and  that  individual  existences  are  only  parts  and  portions 

*  See  Yol.  i.  p.  5jW. 
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of  die  Absolute^  the  *'  Ens  realissimuni*'*  jual  as  an  individttal 
space  is  a  portion  of  the  infinite  space.  Having  already  examined 
these  opinions  at  some  lengthy  we  shall  not  trouble  the  reader 
with  tedious  repetitions;  we  notice  them,  however,  to  show  that 
the  same  effect  which  followed  the  philosophy  of  Schelling  in 
Germany,  is  exhibiting  itself  in  Frwice— an  utter  indifference  to 
aliyoTMs  of  religion. 

"  Revelation  is  only  accessible  throogfa  tradition.  Bnt  revelation^ 
even  when  it  is  faiAfiu,  expressing  as  it  does  a  vague  and  obscure  sub- 
ject, cannot  in  itself  be  dear  or  precise.  It  wants  light :  tme,  nsivt^ 
and  inspired — ^full  of  simplicity,  of  grandeur,  and  abounding  in  poetry— « 
everywhere  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  popular  chaunt,  (chant  populaire,)  or 
rather  a  metaphysical  hymn :  but  there  is  no  theory,  for  all  is  sentiment.* 
Thus,  traversing  ages  and  countries,  translated  and  retranslated,  variously 
interpreted^  modified  in  a  thousand  manners,  incomplete  and  altered :  in 
this  state  it  reaches  generations  little  fitted,  either  oy  position  or  habits 
of  thought,  to  comprehend  it ;  and,  far  from  enlightening,  it  serves  but 
to  confound  their  understanding,  to  trouble  and  disgust  t&ir  genius.** — 
p.  391. 

No  system  of  philosophy  is  entirely  false ;  in  spite,  therefore,  of 
the  abuses  of  rationalism,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  under  the  husk 
of  its  exaggerations,  it  contains  the  nucleus  of  a  system  the  most 
accordant  with  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  revelation  of  a 
God.  Deny  but  one  proposition  of  the  rationalist, — namely,  that 
the  reason  must  solve  all  difiiculties  which  are  presented  to  the 
mind, — and  we  get  rid  of  the  question  how  individual  existences 
can  exist  without  our  supposing  them  to  be  portions  of  the  Deity; 
that  is,  we  get  rid  of  Pantheism.  Having  once  done  this,  much 
of  the  phikisophy  of  Schelling  may  be  admitted,  not  only  with 
safety,  but  with  comfort;  for  it  towers  infinitely  above  the  sen- 
sualism of  Locke,  Helvetius  and  Condillac.  It  reveals  to  us, 
from  observation  of  the  mind  itself,  that  there  are  existences 
besides  our  (Mu — which  mind  alone  perceives — which  are  not 
objects  of  sense,  but  nevertheless  exist  as  surely  as  we  ourselves 
exist.  It  shows  that  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful, — Deity, 
morals,  and  art, — are  not  variable  notions^  deductions  from  sensa- 
tions, but  immutable  ideas,  and  existing  in  every  mind.  The  phi- 
losophy of  Locke  annihilates  all  the  higher  feelings,  and  leads  to 
the  misery  of  unlimited  scepticism.  Admit  but  that  all  our  ideas 
are  derived  from  sensation  and  the  reflection  on  our  sensations, 
and  we  are  f6rced  with  Hume  to  deny  the  existence  of  necessaiy 
connection,  or  cause  and  effect,  that  is,  of  all  order;  we  can  have 
no  sensation  of  infinite  space  or  time,  or  of  substance  or  Deity ;  in 

*  We  have  no  word  for  the  French  term  "  sentiment  ;'*  it  means  not  that  of  romaoce« 
bat  all  that  is  connected  with  sensibility  and  sensation. 
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'  Such  is  the  materialiBin  of  Cabanu — simple^  elear^  and  ex- 
phbiiog  a  host  of  phenomefia^  as^  for  example,  the  influence  oT 
cfimate,  sex,  temperament,  regimen,  on  the  moral  of  different 
individaals;  we  can  easily  understand  how  the  nerves  may  be 
affected  by  these  external  agents,  and  how  different  characters  are 
dius  formed. 

Admitting,  iv  the  first  place,  the  above  statement  to  be  so  far 
eortect,  that  our  sensations,  nay,  that  the  mind  itself  is  wholly 
dependent  on  our  organization,  that  a  little  disorder  of  the  stomach 
wiD  poar  in  an  uncontrollable  flood  of  melancholy  ideas,  or  a 
quicker  flow  of  Mood  on  the  brain,  raise  us  into  phrenzy ; — ^grant 
all  this,  and  it  proves  nothing  more  than  that  the  faculty  is 
dqpendmt  on  the  organ,  and  not  that  it  is  the  result  of  organiza- 
tion. The  pipe  into  which  the  musician  breathes,  while  perfect^ 
wiH  answer  to  its  stops;  injure  it,  alter  its  condition,  and  though 
the  same  hand  shall  touch,  and  the  same  breath  shall  strive 
to  give  it  utterance,  it  will  no  longer  discourse  the  same  eloquent 
music.  If  our  object  was  merely  to  throw  the  onus  probanai  on 
the  materialist,  we  might  fairly  stop  here,  and  beg  him  to  prove 
how  life  results  from  organization,  or  thought  from  the  brain,  and 
we  will  venture  to  say  that  all  his  supposed  ailments  would 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  the  suspicion  that  it  might  be  so* 
They  would  all  go  to  establish  a  dependancy  of  mind  on  matter, 
of  Kfe  on  organizatioui  but  not  a  step  to  show  that  this  connection 
was  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  They  would  show,  what  is 
admitted  on  all  sides,  that  Acre  b  no  faculty  or  force  which  exists 
in  a  separate  or  pure  state,  but  diat  it  is  always  conjoined  to 
sometfamg  else.  But  this  is  all.  Magnetism,  electricity,  life  and 
Blind,  are  connected  with,  but  do  not  originate  from  matter. 

If  we  consult  our  own  minds,  we  are  conscious  of  the  existence 
of  a  ''  force,''  which  is  essentially  oii€  and  indivisible.  This  is  no 
logical  deduction,  but  a  direct  effect  of  our  faculty  of  conscious-* 
ness.  This  force  is  ''  our  personality,"  the  **  £go/'  and  no  man  in 
his  senses  believes  he  is  two,  or  that  he  is  divisible.  If  we  exa* 
mine  ourselves^  still  more  strictly,  we  find  the  "  Ego"  to  exhibit 
properties  so  distinct  from  the  properties  of  matter,  that  it  would 
never  occur  to  any  but  a  metaphysician  to  confound  existences 
so  totally  different  as  mind  and  matter.  The  properties  of  one 
aye  length,  breadth  and  thickness,  weight,  colour  and  figure. 
Those  of  the  other,  thought,  passion,  volition.  What  should  we 
think  of  any  one  who  asserted  that  a  thought  was  square,  or  a 
sentiment  scarlet,  or  that  a  volition  weighed  a  pound? — surely 
that  he  was  mad — and  the  grounds  for  our  judgment  are  derived 
from  our  consciousness  alone :  that  gives  us  eridence,  and  sufii'^ 
cient  evidence,  that  mind  cannot  1^  confounded  with  matter. 
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The  naturalist  separates  a  stone  from  a  plants  a  plant  from  an 
animal,  nay,  separates  one  plant  from  another,  and  asserts  thai 
there  are  powers  in  the  one  which  essentially  dbtinguish  it  from 
the  other.  The  materialist^  however,  while  he  acknowledges  the 
distinction  between  two  such  similar  objects  as  a  couple  of  trees, 
makes  no  difficulty^  of  believing  that  two  such  dissimilar  exbt- 
ences  as  mind  and  'matter  are  the  same  at  bottom. 

If  it  is  the  brain  which  diinks,  it  bein^  a  mass  compounded  of 
various  kinds  of  matter,  it  must  think  in  some  part,  as  in  the 
medullary  substance  for  example,  or  in  all  its  parts;  it  must  think 
therefore  in  A  or  B,  or  in  A,  B.  Now  if  all  our  thoughts,  feelings 
and  volitions  are  referred  to  our  personality  alone,  which  is  one, 
how  is  this  plurality  of  thinking  points  reconcilable  widi  the  phe* 
nomenon  of  our  individuality  i  If  any  part  of  our  brain  thinks, 
however  minute,  yet  that  part  being  divisible,  there  must  be  two 
or  more  thinking  points. 

It  is  said  that  though  all  our  nerves  have  the  facuhy  of  sensa^ 
don,  yet  that  there  is  but  one  person,  one  *^  Ego,"  because  there 
is  a  "  nervous  centre.''  But  how  does  this  explain  the  unity  of 
the  Ego?  what  is  *'  this  nervous  centre'' but  concentrated  nerves-^ 
a  nomen.  colkctivum — a  mere  abstraction?  It  is  no  more  an  abso* 
lutely  real  unity  than  a  regiment  is  a  unity,  and  the  one  might 
serve  as  well  as  the  other  as  an  explanation. 

Not  only  is  the  fact  of  the  unity  of  our  faculty  of  consciousness 
totally  inexplicable  when  the  brain  is  regarded  as  the  sole  origin 
of  mind,  but  Mr.  Damiron  has  collected  from  Berard,  physiolo* 
gical  deductions  which  tend  to  show  that  that  organ  is  not  even  the 
sole  and  unique  condition  of  sensibility  (sentiment). 

1.  The  sensibility  of  the  limbs  does  not  always  correspond  with 
the  state  of  the  brain.  In  hemiplegia,  for  example,  when  the 
brain  is  as  yet  diseased,  and  the  superior  and  intermediate  parts 
are  paralysed,  the  inferior  parts  may  resume  their  sensibility  from 
below  upwards.  Facts  of  this  kind,  when  seriously  meditated^ 
lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the  theory  which  refers  die  sensibilitj" 
of  parts  to  the  brain  in  an  absolute  manner,  is  anything  but  exact; 
for  according  to  it,  as  the  brain  is  restored  to  health,  those  parts 
nearest  to  its  influence  should  more  readily  and  more  easily  re- 
cover their  sensibility  than  those  more  remote.  Had  there  been 
but  one  centre  of  nervous  action,  such  would  have  been  the  result; 
but  if  there  were  many,  or  at  least,  if  this  centre  were  not  circum* 
scribed  hj  the  brain — ^if  it  extended  to  the  spinal  marrow — if  it 
were  subdivided  into  as  many  secondary  compartments  as  there 
were  different  origins  to  the  nerves — if  these  compartments,  united 
by  their  organization,  their  continuity,  and  their  functional  and 
vital  analogies,  mutually  strengthened  each  other — the  pheno- 
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meoa  in  question  \7ould  admit  of  a  better  explanation,  and  partial 
palsies  would  be  elucidated  under  these  views,  although  they  re- 
main unexplicable  under  a  theory  which  starts  with  a  single  centre 
of  nervous  action. 

12.  Entire  classes  of  animak,  as  for  example  zoophytes,  have  no 
brain,  and  yet  have  sensation;  hence  there  miist  be  other  tex- 
tures than  die  brain  which  serve  for  sensibility  and  other  func- 
tions of  life.  In  those  classes  of  animals  in  which  the  brain  is 
first  perceptible,  this  organ  possesses  so  little  importance^  ana- 
tomically or  physiologically,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  it  to 
be  the  absolute  and  sole  seat  of  sensation ;  it  is  but  a  ganglion^ 
like  the  rest,  and  oftener  less  than  the  rest,  taking  a  share,  and 
that  a  very  limited  one,  in  the  general  service  to  which  it  concurs. 

3.  There  are  examples  in  which  the  trunk  has  been  separated 
from  the  brain,  or  where  the  spinal  marrow  has  been  completely 
divided,  and  yet  signs  of  sensation  have  been  recognised  in  the 
trunk,  and  the  parts  of  the  spine  thus  separated.  In  certais  spe- 
cies of  animals,  parts  may  be  disjoined,  and  yet  continue  to  live 
and  present  the  phenomena  of  sensation. 

4.  The  brain  may  be  altered,  nay  some  say  destroyed,  and  yet, 
if  this  take  place  gradually,  sensation  is  not  extinguished. 

5.  The  notion  of  making  the  brain  the  sole  organ  of  sensation 
has  arisen  out  of  the  notion  that  that  organ  is  the  generating 
centre  of  the  nervous  system — a  notion  which  is  daily  losing 
ground.  Not  only  is  the  brain  not  the  sole  centre  of  the  sensi- 
tive faculty,  but  even  the  nerves  are  not  the  sole  agents  of  that 
faculty;  for, 

1st  The  nerves  present  everywhere  the  same  vital  and  organic 
appearances,  while  the  sensations  to  which  they  contribute  are  of 
the  greatest  variety,  and  without  doubt  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  dif- 
ferent tissues  which  the  nerves  supply.  ^ 

2d.  In  man,  as  in  many  other  animak,  there  are  parts  which 
are  sensible  without  nerves ;  or  are  less  so  than  others,  although 
poMessing  many  nerves ;  or  which,  without  losins  or  fining  aay- 
flyng  as  to  nerve,  lose  or  gain  as  to  sensibility.  In  ammak  whidi 
Iwve  no  nerves,  life  and  sensation  exist. 

^  From  these  reasons  it  is  clear  that  the  organization  with  rela- 
tion to  the  ''  moral"  does  not  play  the  part  we  suppose,  nor  in  the 
way  we  suppose.  These  considerations  led  Berard  to  assert  die 
existence  of  a  hyperphysical  power. 

^  The  soul,'*  says  this  excellent  physiologist,  "  is  one,  indivisible,  im- 
material. United  to  body  it  can  only  unite  itself  to  it  as  soul,  and  not 
acoordiog  to  the  laws  which  unite  one  piece  of  matter  to  another.  It  is 
not  in  joxta-porition  with  the  organ,  nor  is  it  interposed,  nor  '  iateffcal4e* 
(mfiltrated?)  -,  it  is  simply  present:  it  feek,  it  lends  and  it  receives 
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mtHM^i  It  is  unitod  in  its  exerche  to  its  organ  by  certain  pbysiolospical 
and  vital  conditions,  withoot  whidi  it  coold  not  devdope  its  faculties  | 
but  it  does  not  owe  these  faculties  to  the  organ:  it  is  a  force  in  har»> 
mony  and  energy  with  other  forces  which  also  have  their  functions  and 
properties  in  the  organism." — Dmniron,  p.  210* 

Such  are  the  conclusions  to  which  one  of  themost  eminent  pby^ 
siolo^sts  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  arrived  with  regard  to  the 
diinkmg  principle ;  and  if  it  be  considered  that  this  has  been  done 
by  a  pupil  of  Bichat^  and  a  native  of  a  country  as  yet  remarkable 
for  its  materialistic  philosophy^  we  cannot  but  gladly  acknowledge 
that  die  commencement  of  a  better  era  is  at  hand.  M«  Virey>  a 
man  well  known  as  an  eminent  physiologist^  was  one  of  the  first 
who  tried  to  bring  back  his  countrymen  to  a  more  vigorous  and 
wholesome,  a  more  enlarged  and  consolatory  philosophy  than  the 
sensuaiism  of  Locke.  He  also  has  in  his  work — De  la  puissance 
Vitale — arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  the  existence  of  a  hyper- 
physical  power  which  animates  matter.  Instead  of  regarding  this 
world  as  an  assemblage  of  bodies  capable  of  taking  on  life  of 
themselves^  he  regards  it  as  a  vast  whole,  of  which  the  parts  are 
united^  vivified  and  put  into  action  by  a  power,  primitive  and 
one,  whose  source  is  an  AU^wise,  All-good  and  Allmighty  God. 

Our  Kmits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  this  system;  we  shall  present  the  reader  with  a  few  argu- 
ments drawn  from  memory,  (for  M.  Damiron's  meagVe  analysis 
iemvea  us  no  other  alternative,)  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  hyper- 
physical  force.  This  is  the  main  question ;  for  if  nothmg  but 
matter  exist,  if  there  be  no  witness  in  us  of  an  immaterial  world, 
then  let  us  not  thinki  for  thought  will  be  sorrow.  Away  with  con- 
aolation!  for  who  shall  console  the  wretch  who  has  measured  life« 
Ifom  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  by  moments  of  successive  anguish. 
Let  the  parent  deapair,  and  the  husband,  and  the  friend ;  for  the 
rude  shocks  of  this  world  will  leave  them  nothing  but  the  horrors 
of  memory  without  hope.  The  grave  will,  indeed,  have  a  victory, 
and  death  a  sting;  dust  will  not  repose  with  dust;  but  thought 
and  aflPection,  all  that  guides^  and  all  that  cheers  us,  will  sink  for 
ever  into  the  tomb. 

If«  however,  tfiere  be  reasons  to  believe  that  the  principle  of  life 
la  only  connected  with  matter,  the  evidence  of  consciousness  will 
be  supported  in  the  belief  of  an  imnmterial  thinking  principle, 
and  philosophy,  at  the  end  of  nearly  twenty  centuries,  will  at 
lei^m  have  perceived  a  glimmering  of  that  awful  revelation — a 
direct  assertion  of  a  distinct  principle  of  life — **  I  am  the  light  and 
the  fife." 

It  must  be  remembered  in  die  first  place,  that  die  question  of  the 
existence  of  a  vital  principle,  separate  from,  but  connected  with, 
matter,  does  not  admit  of  dernnstratian.    This  principle  has 
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W09^ lMeo>  MNP«n*]t  ever  be» made mabkor tugibl^ dr faeMme 
tke  objeet  ef  taj  8eiise»  But  a  iegitunote  indnalioa  allow»:«t 
iMre,  ai  in  other  sdooces,  (to  ose  the  VforAn  of  Newlon,)  '*  to  past 
frMA  the  complex  to  the  Bimple;  from  moirements  to  Ae  foirces 
which  produce  them."- 

in.  comparing  the  laws  of  living  matter  with  those  of  dead,  we 
perceive — 

1  •  That  if  the  living  principle  be  an  essential  property  of  matteiv 
it  would  follow  that  tkus  property  wo«ild  increase  with  the  quantitj^ 
of  matter.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  Nature  nowh^m 
manifests  more  life  and  energy  than  in  its  minutest  productioM; 
the  insect  with  its  instincts  has  more  faculties  than  many  a  larger 
animal;  the  dog  has  more  than  the  horse,  and  man  more  tbantba 
elephant,  and  that  more  than  the  whale. 

The  first  rudiment  of  all  living  forms,  whether  animal  or  vqge- 
table,  is  a  fluid  in  which  a  few  globules  are  found.  If  orgaaizsh 
tion'  were  the  cause  of  life,  this  cause  would  have  little  energy  in 
a  fluids  in  which  no  organ  is  to  be  delected ;  and  yet  the  reverse  is 
the  facti  for  in  no  state  does  the  living  principle  act  so  eaergeti- 
eally  as  in  the  first  periods  of  our  existence.  In  the  first  month 
of  conception  the  human  embryo  weighs  only  a  few  grains ;  at  the 
ninth  month  it  weighs  eight  pounds,  and  is  twenty  inches  in 
length.  In  the  first  month  it  is  as  simple  as  a  worm  in  its  ov* 
ganization;  at  the  ninth  it  has  all  the  characteristic  complicatieii  of 
our  species.  In  the  early  periods  of  our  existence,  therdbre,  tke 
kving  principle  is  not  employed,  as  in  the  latter,  in  preserving  only, 
but  in  bttildrag  up.  Every  the  minutest  artery,  nerve»  or  v^n,  is 
then  laid  out  with  uoif<Min  wisdom ;  parts  are  planned  and  formed 
which  bad  no  previousexistence ;  and  it  seems  to  us  as  reasonable 
to  asser't  from  a  contemplation  of  these  facts,  that  the  house  is 
the  cause  of  the  architect^  as  to  suppose  that  orgaoiaation  is  the 
cause  of  life.  If  organization  be  die  cause  of  life,  then  the  ooa»> 
sistent  materialist  nftist  give  up  that  axiom  in  physics — that  the 
efiect  is  in  proportion  to  the  cause. 

2.  In  the  natural  sciences  we  say  that  such  and  such  substances 
are  conductors  or  non-conductors  of  electricity.  We  da  not  say 
that  they  cause  electricity;  they  develope  its  phenomena,  and 
tbatis  all.  Now  life,  like  electricity,  or  any  other  force,  though  it 
does  not  exist  separate  from  other  matter,  yet  is  transferable 
from  one  body  toanother*  The  pknt,  for  example,  collects  from 
die  eleAienis,  from  air,  earth  and  water,  that  which  it  transforaaa 
into  wood,  sap,  leaf,  and  fruit,  thus  vimfyin^  the  elements*  The 
animal  collects  from  the  plant  its  material  for  nerve,  blood,  and 
mnsde^  Or,  to  take  a  more  familiar  example, — the  bread,  on 
which  a  q\M  is  fed  is  assimikted  to  its  tHMty;  it  is  digested, 
taken  up,  poured  into  the  thoraeac  duct,  dienoe*  into  th^  ^ 
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faito  ike  Iimg8»  vliere  kteoomas  md  blond*  nd 

Cmtly  k  coBwied  into  raiascle  capable  of  motioiw  or  brain  of 
ught.  Heve  then  a  piece  of  inanimate  awtler  baa  receivad  Ilia 
gift  of  life;  it  mallen  not  to  the  aignment  in  what  part  of  the 
body  this  has  occurred,  but  the  fact  is  certain^  that  it  has  acqmred 
lital  pioperlies*  Is  it  not  a  distinct  tmnaferofjomethingfroni  one 
substance  to  another,  leading  to  the  suspicion^  that  that  cannofeha 
oaDed  a  property  of  anjr  kind  of  matter  which  seems  merely  to 
be  attached  to  it  for  a  time,  which  quits  it,  idthough  the  matter 
appears  to  lemain  die  same,  or  which*  lastly^  is  transfierable  freim 
one  anbetaace  to  another.  On  what  other  grounds  than  these  do 
«^  assume  caloric*  or  the  prindple  of  heat>  to  be  distinct  from 
tbe  substance  which  is  jtemporaoly  under  its  influence? 

3.  It  has  been  asked  trmmphantly  wlmt  becomes  of  this  said 
lamiiterial  principle,  which  in  the  polyp^.and  the  low»r  animals^ 
is  dimnble  almcttt  ad  i^mhimf  . 

This  aignment  is  more  speoioaa  dian  solid ;  it  proves  nothing 
Sfiiainst  the  ewtence  of  a  force  which  is  distinct  from  the  oigan 
in  which  it  resides*  A  bar  of  iron  which  previously  possessed  no 
mif^tic  properties  is  made  to  acquire  them ;  it  may  be  cut  into 
fi%  loadstones*  Are  we  to  infers  therefore,  that  die  magnetic 
fluid  is  not  sonlething  distinct  from  the  iron,  merely  because  it 
sliD  adheres  to  its  divided  portions  ? 

These  hii^  may  suffice  to  show  that  matter  is  not  the  cauae 
of  life.  The  Germans  have  gone  a  step  further,  and  have  made 
life  the  cause  of  matter,  at  least  of  the  matter  of  our  globe.  This 
is*  no  doubt,  hardly  to  be  proved  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledi^ :  however,  there  is  .much  mood  to  be  said  in  favour 
<rf  this,  the  revival  of  an  ancicait  hypothesis,  than  for  the  contrary 
opinion.  A  vast  number  of  the  substances  which  are  termed  ii»- 
animateare  unquestionably  the  products  of  osganized  life.  Most 
o{  the  gases,  many  of  die  metads,  earths^  tbc.  are  produced  hf 
plants,  and  jmimajji  ki  spots  where  these  ^metals  ami  earths  do 
not  exist. 

The  phosphate  of  lime  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  bones 
in  man  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  all  over  the  world ;  and  yet 
there  are  islands  where  this  particular  earth  does  not  exist,  imd 
these  islands  inhabited  by  human  beings  whose  bones  contain  it 
in  the  nsual  quantities. 

.  It  is.  well  known  that  the  presence  of  soil  is  necessary  to  plants* 
iHit  that  the  soil  is  not  taken  up  in  substance.  The. plant  derives 
the  elements  of  its  increase  from  ak  and  water;  and  yet  in  many 
of  diese  the  chemist  detects  earths.  The  contemplation  of  these, 
•nd  similar  facts*  proves  Jdhet  life  ia  capable  of  genemting  what  is 
4Bnnad  dead  matt»,  iMie  them  are  no  arguments  on  the  other 
aide*  that  matter,  is  capable  of  generating  life. 
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4.  ExtetBakMiy  figure,  impenetrability  are  properties  of  matter 
•^and  we  never  see  them  quit  matter;  while  tfie  dead..nerv6^ 
although  to  all  appearances  the  same  as  the  living,  loses  ita 
pretended  property  of  sensation,  and  the  dead  muscle  its  irrita'^ 
bility.  It  may  be  said  that  the  dead  muscle  or  the  nerve  is  not 
the  same  as  the  living,  but  that  death  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
eesisation  of  motion  m  the  fluids,  and  perhaps  by  other  changes 
equally  important  to  life.  Now  this  objection  amounts  to-  an 
assertion,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  machinery  in  motion  produces 
life;  andy  in  the  second,  that  life  is  dependant  on  some-particiUar 
combination  of  the  materialy  which  combination  may  be  desfroyed, 
and  yet  not  be  perceptible  to  us.  As  to  the  first,  we  ask  if  there 
is  a  single  instance  in  nature  of  motion  producing  any  thing  but 
motion.  Does  any  one  believe,  for  a  moment,  that  motion  will 
tfive  rise  to  the  faculty  of  sensation,  or  that  of  thought?  If  so, 
let  him  not  be  termed  a  sceptic,  for  his  is  a  grade  of  credulity 
fitted  for  the  practices  of  any  mountebank. 

The  second  objection  may  be  easily  answered,  if  it  is  asserted 
liiat  there  are  considerable  changes  in  the  dead  body,  and  that 
these  changes  are  the  causes  of  death,-  or  rather  that  life  is  de- 
pendant on  these  changes.  We  would  ask  the  proof.  The  nerve 
appears  in  the  dead  as  in  the  living  subject,  but  there  is  no  circu- 
lation of  blood— true — but  is  blood  life?  So  far  from  It,  that 
most  physiologists  look  on  it  (we  think  erroneously)  as  dead ;  and 
not  a  single  one  as  the  principle  of  life.  We  repeat,  that  life  may 
be  extinguished  by  passion,  by  some  poisons,  and  the  organiza- 
tion not  be  perceptibly  altered.  If  the  materialist  asserts  that 
death  is  caused  by  alterations  in  the  organization,  do  not  let  him 
henceforth  accuse  us  of  assuming  a  quaUtas  occulta,  in  assuming 
a  vital  principle  independent  of  the  oif  anization ;  for  there  c%a 
scarcely  be  a  more  baseless  refuge  than  these  **  changes  which  are 
notperceptible''  as  the  causes  of  death. 

There  are  a  variety  of  other  arguments  which  tend  to  support 
our  theory  of  life — such  as,  temporary  suspension  of  vitality,  the 
phenomena  of  hybernation,  the  effects  of  stimuli  on  the  living 
frame.  No  property  of  matter  has  any  thing  in  common  widt 
these  effects  of  life.  No  stimulus  makes  a  stone  more  or  less  inw 
penetrable — ^more  or  less  capable  of  exaltation.  Its  propertiea 
are  not  exhausted  or  recruited — nourished — decayed — or  lost. 

But  it  would  be  useless  to  multiply  instances,  or  trace  differ- 
ences more  minutely.  Our  object  has  been  simply  to  advance  a 
few  arguments  in  favour  of  an  immaterial  vital  principle.  We 
have  given  them  as  they  occurred  to  us,  without  any  attempt  at 
system;  and  the  reader,  if  he  have  patience  to  peruse,  will,  we 
trust,  regard  them  rather  as  hints,  than  as  a  fully  developed  at-> 
tempt  at  refuting  the  proposition  that  life  is  the  result  of  matter. 
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Abt.  yill. — 1.  V(^a^  pUtoresque  de  la  Grice.  Par  H.  ie 
Comte  de  Chobeul  Gouffier.  Tome  Second,  4  parties.  foL 
Paris.    1809.  1320.  1824. 

2.  Voyages  dam  la  Grice,  accompagiits  de  Reckerches  Jrcheoh^ 

giques,et  suivis  d^un  Apercu  sur  toutes  les  Enterprises  Sdeatir 

Jiques  qui  ont  eu  lieu  en  Grice  depuis  Pausanias  jusq^oL  nos 

Jours.    Par  P.  O.  Brondsted,  Chevalier  de  Toirlre  de  JDaane- 

bix>g,  8lc.    Premiere  Livraison.    Gr.  in  4to.   Paris.    1826. 

5.  Voyage  de  la  Grice.  ParF,  C.H.L.PotiqueviUe.  Deuxiime 
ididon,  revtte«  corrigte  et  augment6e.  6  torn.  8vo.  Paris. 
1826,  1827. 

4.  Hisioire  Modeme  de  la  Grice  depuis  la  chute  de  t  Empire 
J^Orieut.  Par  Jacovaky  Rizo  N^roulos,  ancien  premier  ministre 
des  Hospodars  Grecs  de  Valachie  et  de  Moldavie.  8vo.  Ge* 
D^ve.    1828. 

The  present  political  state  of  Greece  has  been  most  prolific  in 
originating  printed  discussions,  both  from  our  own,  and  the  conti- 
nental presses.  Many  volumes  have  been  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  some  particular  object — to  party  purposes  among  contending 
klephtes— to  the  Greek  loan— to  Utilitarian  schools — and  to  the 
delineations  of  Grecian  character  through  the  medium  of  romance. 
In  selecting  the  works  with  which  we  have  headed  this  Article, 
we  have  been  anxious  to  avoid  merely  temporary  matter,  and 
rather  to  elucidate  the  geography,  history,  and  antiquities  of  the 
country,  than  to  delineate  its  present  distracted  state,  or  forebode 
its  future  honours  or  deterioration. 

I.  Choiseul  Gouffier  is  a  name  which  has  been  long  dear  to  the 
scholar  and  the  dilletante:  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
between  the  commencement  and  termination  of  his  grand  work — 
a  period  of  more  than  forty  years — though  the  cause  of  some 
legret,  has  kept  up  a  warm  interest  among  those  who  delight  in 
niiq;Qificence  of  execution,  combined  with  much  solid  learning. 
The  first  volume  is  beyond  our  statute  of  limitations ;  but  the 
second,  and  especially  the  earlier  parts  of  it,  have  the  highest 
daima  on  our  notice. 

His  account  of  the  Troad  is  decidedly  the  most  satisfactory 
which  has  yet  appeared,  and  has,  we  think,  put  to  rest  not  only 
the  sceptic  Bryant,  but  the  matter-of-fact  Morritt,  and  the  enthu- 
siastic Gelt*  In  quality  of  Ambassador  of  France,  at  a  period 
when  every  concession  was  made  by  the  Porte  to  his  nation — in 

I>osse88ion  of  both  public  and  private  funds — with  scientificfellow- 
abourers,  choice  instruments,  and,  above  all,  much  leisure  and 
aidonr  for  Aie  task — our  author  may  be  said  tp  have  described  the 
whole  district  ichnographically.    The  maps  are  laid  down  with 
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extreme  precision  and  beauty,  and  we  may  travel  over  them  in  the 
closet,  with  at  least  more  success  than  some  have  done  over  thte 
vround  they  represent.  With  literallpr  every  inch  of  the  debated 
land  before  us,  and  Homer  by  our  side,  we  may  naturally  be  led 
to  form  conclusipns  with  his  Excellency,  or  indulge  our  own 
topo^(ihical  fandeft^  with  the  knowledge  that  we  are  working  on 
certain  data. 

*•  The  ruins  of  Troy  are  nndeniable  arguments  of  its  former 
greatness,"  was  the  remark  of  Stanyan  id  his  History  of  Greece— 
Und  this  with  the  etiam  periere  ruinm  isS  Lucan  to  confront  him  \ 
But  in  fact,  before  the  very  modem  date  of  Chevalier  and  Bryant, 
the  ignorance  of  our  best  travellers  and  scholars  on  this  subject  was 
deplorable;  and  these  were  but  as  children  in  Mysian  topography. 
We  are  now,  however,  indebted  to  the  French  for  an  important 
addition  to  that  mass  of  interesting  knowledge,  which  their  D'An- 
ville  had  already  communicated  concerning  the  geography  of  Asia. 

The  two  first  parts  of  the  second  volume  are  entirely  engrossed 
with  this  subject,  and  a  part  of  the  third.  On  comparing  this  por<- 
tion  of  the  work  with  that  which  preceded  it  many  years,  ( 1 782,)  we 
are  strongly  reminded  that  it  is  no  longer  the  young  and  enthu9i<- 
a^tic  traveller  who  is  exploring  Greece,  with  a  rapidity  of  mind 
and  delineation,  which  occasionally  leads  him  into  error  and  unte* 
nable  hypothesis,  or  binds  his  devotion  merely  to  arts  and  anti^ 
quities.  Illusion  now  gives  place  to  reality :  the  painter  and  tlie 
poet  yield  to  the  intelligent  critic,  who  desires  to  speak  to  the 
reason  rather  than  to  the  imagination.  All  those  traits,  which 
were  so  lively  and  piquant,  in  his  more  youthful  descriptioiis  of 
Greece,  are  now  gone :  he  is  occupied  in  sober  geography — ^in 
geology — and  not  unfrequently  in  discussions  which  betray  pro- 
found erudition. 

Among  the  more  useful  parts  of  the  work,  and  one  of  whick 
the  French  government  will  no  doubt  take  advantage,  is  a  meet 
accurate  survey  of  the  Hellespont,  or  canal  of  the  Dardanelles. 
While  the  drawings  of  Lampsaki,  and  many  others,  are  hard,  and 
generally,  indeed,  unequal ;  we  can  give  unqualified  praise  to  the 
draught  above  mentioned,  and  many  others  of  the  same  nature. 
And  while  w^  are  on  the  subject  of  .plates,  we  will  venture  to 
express  a  wish,  that  M.  de  Choiseul's  portrait  had  been  omitted, 
drawn  by  Mr.  Dien,  who,  "  as  persons  say  who  knew  Choiseul, 
has  rendered  with  most  successful  fidelity  not  only  the  features, 
bat  the  spirit  and  the  graces  of  the  author's  physiognomy •''  We 
would  much  rather  have  supposed  Monsieur  le  Comte. 

The  lovers  of  £astem  costume  will  be  much  gratified  with  the 
concluding  portion  of  the  Voyage  Pittoresque :  for  ourselves,  we 
wish  the  sptice  had  been  filled  up  by  more  descriptions  and  delt« 
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iie«tH»ii»'  of  Thrace  and  Maeedon.  This  appears  the  great  desi- 
deratum in  die  work,  and,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  it  has  not 
been  supplied  by  M.  Pouqueville.  After  M.  de  Choiseul's 
death,  which  happened  in  1817ji  before  his  greM  work  was  finished« 
the  French  Government  purchased  the  precious  collection  of 
antiquities  which  he  had  formed  in  Greece,  for  the  Muse^  Aoyal, 
where  they  are  now  exhibited ;  the  materials  for  the  termination 
of  hit  work  were  left  in  a  forward  state,  and  the  names  of  Barbie 
du  Bocage  and  Letronne  sufficiendy  vouch  for  tl^e  fidelity  widi 
wUch  the  important  task  of  completing  his  labours  has  been 
executed. 

IL  The  Chevalier  Brondsted  comes  into  the  field  with  a  work 
of  minor  form,  but  a  more  assuming  title-page ;  and  presents  us 
with  the  first  of  eight  livraisous,  of  which,  we  are  much  afraid,  the 
latter  seven  will  long  remain  in  manuscript  Yet  we  sincerely 
repet  this  want  of  success.  The  Chevalier  (who  is  a  Dane,  but 
a  I)a^e  who  follows  Niebubr  at  a  very  long  interval,)  is  rather 
an  amusing  companion;  and,  though  a  little  self-sufficient,  yet 
seems  to  work  with  honesty  and  good  intention.  His  chief  fault 
is  his  dwelling  far  too  long  on  the  same  spot,  and  on  his  own 
researches*  He  visited  Greece  with  a  learned  friend  in  the  years 
1810-11-12;  there  good  luck — for  such  it  was  to  any  traveller 
in  those  days — brought  him  in  contact  with  Messrs.  Cockerell 
and  Foster;  and  he  does  not  seem  inclined  to  extenuate  this 
good  fortune.  The  result  of  his  Traveb,  as  far  as  yet  printed,  is 
uttle  more  than  an  expedition  to  the  Island  of  Cebs,  (now  Zea,) 
on  the  coast  of  Attica,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  had  very  meagre 
accounts.  When  he  was  snug  in  his  little  island,  he  brings  his 
situation  veiy  graphically  before  his  readers. 

'*  Out  little  ookyny  of  thirty  men  established  themselves  in  tha  bam  or 
Uytiy  which  was  swept,  and  strewed  with  fresh  straw,  grass,  and  all 
sorts  of  thick  boughs.  We  were  soon  in  possession  of  most  excellent 
fiimicase.  Thaae  stones  served  for  a  table,  and  a  much  goeater  quantity 
Bade  ear  hearth.  The  latter  was  consecrated  by  solemn  libaiioost  and 
those  oeremonies  which  please  Vulcan  and  the  household  deities;  it 
was  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  place,  so  that  its  enlivening  influence 
might  be  felt  by  the  whole  party.  Another  spot  had  been  very  suitably 
consecrated  to  Bacchus.  This  island  has  ever  been  inhabited  by  the 
jolly  god  of  Naxos — the  marbles  and  medals  we  have  discovered  give  us 
the  assurance  of  k — and,  indeed,  how  should  his  worship  have  been 
n^lected  in  an  island  so  well  arovided  with  vines }  His  oval  altar,  a 
capacious  bairel,  always  wdl  filled,  presented  an  agreeable  view,  especi- 
ally in  bad  weather,  when  it  happened  to  m,  as  it  fireqaently  <hd,  to  be 
hnndated  by  torrents  of  rain ;  we  were  then  obliged  to  dig  two 
trenches,  and  let  the  water,  which  we  turned  aside  from  our  hearth,  run 
off  by  little  gutters.    In  the  evening  our  workmen  assembled  round  one 


dde  of  die  ilfei  wrajpped  llteiBaelvet  up  in  (klii8»  or  io  tbeir  huge  wooUeD 
cloaks :  and  this  scene  ofiten  remindea  me  of  the  verses  of  Homer,  where 
be  speaks  of  the  flocks  of  Neptune,  the  sea-calves  of  the  sage  Proteus. 
We^  on  the  other' side  of  the  fire,  talked  with  rapture  ahout  Greece  and 
Denmark,  Italy  and  Germany ;  we  often  also  took  sketches  or  wrote, 
whilst  waiting  the  frugal  repast  which  oar  domestics  were  cooking*  It 
was  thos  that  we  inured  ourselves  to  the  little  inconveniences  inseparable 
from  an  expedition  such  as  ours,  and  for  that  peculiar  plague  which  is 
in  Greece  the  greatest  enemy  to  sleep.  Bat  knig  accastomed  to  resig- 
VBtioa  on  this  point,  we  omsoled  oorselves  with  a  distich  of  Goi&the, 
in  whiQh  he  has,  I  think,  pretty  fairly  balanced  the  good  and  the  eviL 

"  As  soon  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  knew  of  the  fantastical 
employment  of  the  Franks  in  the  midst  of  these  ruins,  we  wanted  neiUier 
provisions  nor  visits  from  the  curious.  A  great  number  of  workmen 
came  to  offer  us  their  services  voluntarily.  Some  difficulties  arose,  how- 
ever, on  the  part  of  the  possessor  of  the  land,  and  the  ioirdisant  primates 
of  the  town  \  but  these  were  soon  overcome  by  means  of  a  little  money. 
In  this  manner  we  went  on  with  our  trenches  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
with  the  aid  of  some  thirty  or  thirty-five  labourers.*' — pp.  16,  17. 

The  discoveries  made  by  the  Chevalier  Brondsted  consist  chiefly 
of  mutilated  marbles  and  coins ;  he  was  not  equally  successful  in 
excavating  the  more  valuable  and  perishable  works  of  art.  Car- 
thaea  has  not  yet  been  sufiSciently  rummaged  :  and  as  Ceos,  not* 
widistanding  the  proverbial  salubrity  of  its  atmosphere,  and  its 
vicinity  to  Attica,  has  been  comparatively  unexplored,  antiquarians 
may  expect  a  rich  harvest  even  yet  from  the  ruins  with  which  it 
18  encumbered*  Neither  Dodwell,  Hughes,  or  Hobfaouse,  visited 
tfiis  island;  nor  can  we  find  any  references  to  it  in  the  voluminous 
collection  of  Walpole.  We  are  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Brondsted  is  the  first  traveller  who  has  observed  an  ancient 
monument  a  quarter  of  a  league  to  the  nordi  of  die  town  of  Zea. 

''  It  is  a  colossal  lion,  represented  reclining  on  his  left  side.  He  is 
awake,  and  his  head  is  raised.  The  form  of  the  piece  <xf  rock,  of  wfaicb 
it  is  composed,  has  doubtless  given  the  sculptor  the  idea  of  assisting 
natnre  in  giving  it  this  shape.  It  is  in  fact  evident,  that  this  enorraoos 
stooe  could  not  have  been  earned  to  this  place,  but  that  it  has  been 
carved  on  the  spo(.  It  is  also  of  the  same  grey  granite  of  which  all  the 
surrounding  rocks  are  composed.  The  whole  is  executed  with  spirit. 
In  the  repose  of  the  animal,  as  well  as  in  the  proportion  of  its  limbs> 
nature  and  truth  are  combined.  As  this  large  figure  was  intended  to  be 
seen  at  a  distance,  the  artist  has  done  right  in  not  giving  too  minute 
attention  to  the  details.  We  remarked,  however,  that  precisely  at  a 
certain  distance  the  head  appeared  too  slender,  and  somewhat  too  long, 
a  fault  which  disappeared  when  we  came  near  the  monument,  as  soon  as 
the  whole  could  no  longer  be  comprised  at  one  view. 

''  We  measured  this  lion  most  accurately,  which,  in  spite  of  the  prox- 
imity of  the  spot  where  it  is  situated  to  the  modem  town^  has  never  been 
described^  to  my  knowledge,  by  any  traveller." 
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A  short  descf^tioa  of  Macronisi,  or  the  Rockj  Ide,  is  siib-^ 
joined  to  the  tedious  soionrn  at  Ceos. 

-  III.  M.  Pou^ueville  has  written  a  copious  and  elaborate  account 
of  Greece  in  six  volumes,  which,  from  his  long  residence  in  the 
Gountiy,  might  be  supposed  a  work  not  only  of  information  for 
the  present  generation,  but  of  authority  for  the  future*  In  our 
examination,  however,  of  his  extended  survey,  we  have  been  dis^ 

S pointed  in  the  expectation  which  we  had  gladly  formed.  Mr. 
ughes,  when  he  was  for  some  time  resident  in  Albania,  found 
M«  Fouqueville  an  entertaining  and  useful  companion.  He  may 
have  been  so  in  the  dining-room,  when  the  said  Mr.  Hughes 
became  **  tired  of  ducks,"  but  in  the  closet  M.  Pouqueville  is 
quite  a  different  diing. 

Diffidence  is  sometimes  the  prelude  to  a  most  conceited  book. 
We  totally  absolve  M.  Pouqueville  from  any  such  delicacy  or 
affectation  in  his  setting  fordi ;  and  we  cannot,  perhaps,  more 
fairly  usher  his  pretensions  to  his  readers,  than  by  a  few  of  his 
first  prefatory  remarks  on  himself. 

''I  knew  the  physiognomy  of  the  men  with  whom  I  was  abont  to 
enter  into  oommonication.  I  knew  Greek  enough  to  confer  directly 
with  them.  I  possessed  sufficient  Hellenic  knowledge  to  enable  me  to 
decipher  ancient  inscriptions.  I  was  no  stranger  to  the  physical  sciences  | 
: — nor  to  natural  history.*' — "  Of  seventy  towns  of  the  £pirotes,  ofcr^ 
thrown  by  Paulas  Jj^milius,  I  have  discovered  fifty-five  !** 

M.  Pouqueville's  course  of  reading  appears,  from  Us  owa 
account,  to  have  been  somewhat  extended ;  and,  when  it  is  added 
to  the  long  verbal  communications  he  had  with  monks  and  pri-» 
mates,  it  might,  we  think,  have  c&used  some  surprise,  even  in  >a 
Gibbon.  He  first,  as  he  tells  us,  ran  over  theology,  hagiography; 
homilies,  martyrologies,  and  unpublished  MSS.  We  know  not 
how  much  sacred  geography  and  ecclesiastical  history  he  coik 
suited :  and  he  more  than  implies,  that  he  looked  through  fifteen 
Byzantine  historians  in  thick  folio.  This  was  only  a  prologue  tt^ 
this  gbUton  of  hooks.  **  Arrived  at  the  historians  of  Rome  and 
Greece  (he  went  backward  in  his  researches,  as  he  vaunts,)  I 
found  myself  in  the  way  of  marching,  with  a  more  firm  step,  thaa 
with  the  help  of  die  Byzantines.''  After  studying  portions  of 
Strabo  and  Polybius,  Livy  and  Thucydides,  he  modestly  adds: 

*'  I  could  have  given  interpretations  to  these  precious  relics,  and  haoe 
proposed  my  corrections  ; — I  did  better :  I  studied  them  just  as  they  are." 

The  success  wh^ch  we  understand  M.  Pouqueville's  work  met 
with  among  his  countrymen  on  its  first  publication — ^and  which  is 
now  much  on  the  wane^  if  we  may  credit  some  of  the  French  peri«i 
odical  woiks  —  arose  chiefly  from  the  importance  attadied,  in 
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tke  prtaem  timei^  to  any  TolmneB  dedicaled  to  die  kno«rlodge  of 
modem  Greece.  The  grand  and  imposing  spectacle  of  a  people 
bontiDg  itB  chains :  the  ancient  reminiscences  coupled  with  its 
aamey  would  have  given  celebrity  to  a  far  more  ephemeral  pr<H 
duction  than  the  present.  The  self-complacency  and  arrogance 
of  the  author  would«  for  a  season,  be  overlooked,  from  natural 
anditjr  to  explore  the  more  immediate  causes  of  the  moral  deca- 
dence, and  the  probable  resuscitation,  of  a  race  so  fallen  and 
trampled  on.  nut  to  the  gratification  of  such  curiosity  must  the 
value  of  the  present  work  be  mainly  bounded :  and  as  there  was 
heretofore  no  genertU  account  of  Greece  in  the  French  language, 
the  travels  of  Fouqueville  became  a  flattering  and  pleasing  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  his  countrymen.  Criticism,  however,  le 
somewhat  lynx-eyed ;  and  has  discovered  that  parade,  and  verbiage, 
and  assertion,  are  sony  substitutes  for  accuracy  of  historical,  anti- 
quarian, and  geografAical  research. 

In  the  iBtrodnctioa,  he  informs  us  that  ''his  work  has  been 
pronounced  the  most  remarkable  one  of  its  kind  which  has  been 
published  since  the  revival  of  letters,"  also  '^  the  moit  complete/' 
It  is  certainly  the  Jmui  exact.  The  best  details  with  which  he  fujv 
■ishes  us  aie  those  connected  with  Epirus,  Acamania,  Thessaly 
and  Macedon,  as  being  the  least  known.  But  then  he  teaches  ub 
nothing  which  we  cannot  procure  in  a  much  less  flippant,  and  a 
jnoch  more  authentic  form,  in  Chandler,  Stewart,  Dodwell,  Gell, 
X«eake,  Walpole,  Hughes,  and  Holland.  To  these  we  should 
havs^  with  much  pleasure,  added  the  name  of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  the 
companion  of  Lord  Byron  in  his  travels,  had  he  not  relied  far  too 
■iMch  on  this  very  PououeviUe;  to  which  Colonel  Leake  alludes 
ill  his  ''  Researches  in  Grreece,"  when  be  says,  **  he  cQuld  not 
have  chosen  a  more  falhicious  guide — Pouqueville  is  always  out!* 
The  £act  is,  that  boasting,  and  an  affectation  of  science  which  does 
not  belong  to  him,  are  the  besetting  sins  of  our  author ;  in  archae* 
o|ogy,  ancient  philoeophy^  and  etymology,  his  blunders  are  of  the 
most  offensive  kind,  both  against  literature  and  common  sense. 
•  We  were  first  led  to  a  conclusion  of  M.  Pouqueville's  want  of 
judgement  by  his  acquiescence  in  the  long-detected  foigeries  of 
ol.  Fourmont.  We  had  humbly  opined  that  Professor  Porson 
had  long  ago  combated  with,  and  broken  in  pieces,  that  image  of 
day ;  and  after  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  falsehoods  (for 
we  can  afford  them  no  more  courteous  name)  of  the  creator  of  the 
goddess  Onga,  we  should  scarcely  have  supposed  even  a  French- 
BMn  would  have  been  so  hardily  chivalrous  as  to  have  started  up 
m  defence  of  that,  for  which  his  learned  countrymen  have  long 
since  ceased  to  contend.  With  this  cruel  destroyer  of  Greek 
marbles,  who  stands  foith  to  the  worid  as  a  far  more  mischievons 
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OMikes  common  cause.  Speaking  of  some  slabs  of  laarbie  among 
the  ruins  of  Sparta,  which  were  pointed  out  to  him»  from  which  the 
inscriptions  had  been  barbaroudy  erased  by  a  French  mi/ordot, 
Mr.  Dodweli  says,  voK  ii«  p.  49^, 

**  The  fact  is  generally  known  at  Misithra  (Sparta),  and  it  was  meb- 
tioned  to  me  by  several  persons  as  a  received  tradition.  This  must 
doubtless  have  been  one  ct  the  mean,  selfish  and  unjustifiable  operations 
of  the  Abb6  Fonrmont,  who  travelled  in  Greece  by  orders  of  Loms  XV. 
In  the  year  1729.  In  a  letter  to  the  Count  de  Maurepas,  be  boasU  tf 
having  destroyed  the  inscriptions,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  oopiad 
by  any  future  traveller  But  it  is  cor^ectured  by  many,  and  perhaps  nqS 
without  reason,  that  his  principal  object  in  obliteratiDg  the  inscriptioqi 
was,  that  he  might  acquire  the  power  of  blending  forgery  and  truth  with« 
out  detection,  and  that  his  fear  of  competition  was  subordinate  to  that  of 
being  convicted  of  paleographical  imposture." 

Philological  inquiry,  has  gone  still  farther  than  this  mere  conr 
jecture,  and  decided  die  question  of  base  and  unblushing  forgery. 
The  pakeo^raphical  skill  of  Payne  Knight  and  Porsoa  have  i^ 
jected  the  inscriptions  which  have  been  foisted  on  4he  public 
The  former  has  done  so  tacitly,  and  die  ktlerin  no  meMUfed 
language;  to  which  we  ma^  add  Lord  Aberdeen's  strong  ai^gi^^ 
ments  m  Walpole's  Collection;  altogether  a  mass  of  such. weight 
that  even  M.  jPouqueville  bends  under  it  in  his  fifth  volume,  Md 
18  compelled  to  be  just  at  the  expense  of  his  consistency. 

The  author  whom  we  have  cited  above,  is  vi^ry  particular  in  his 
description  and  enumeration  of  the  islands,  by  whatever  name  they 
are  designated,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Acheloiis ;  and  had  we  not  just 
risen  firom  a  perusal  oi  this  part  of  his  Travels,  we  should  scarcely 
have  recognized  the  «i  i^nm  in  the  French  Oxyw.  M.  Poaque<- 
ville  is  of  opinion  that  all  the  £chiiiades»  properly  so  called, 
now  form  a  portion  of  this  continent.  This  is  not  the  case* 
Some  islands,  we  are  led  to  believe,  have  in  the  course  of  ages 
been  united  to  the  main  land  by  accumulation  of  mud  banks;  but 
there  still  exist  at  least  nine  separate  Echinades,  which  belong  at 
pres^it  to  the  Island  of  Ithaca,  or  Theaki,  and  produce  com  an4 
oil,  and  a  scanty  pasture  for  sheep  and  goats.  These  islets  cannot 
be  visited  with  impunity,  as  hordes  of  pirates  nestle  among  their 
cni^.  In  this  immediate  neighbournood  it  is  presumed  that 
Dtdichium  is  submerged  beneath  the  Ionian  sea.  Our  ait- 
thor  says,  he  can  affirm  it.  The  more  sober  English  traveller 
(whose  book  should  be  the  companion  of  every  person  who  jqur- 
nies  to  Greece,  and  not  less  on  the  shelves  of  every  college. and 
school  library)  nserely  teUs  us,  that  in  paasingovec  a  shoal  nestriy 
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€0^  feet  bdow  the  surfbce  of  the  water,  he  was  informed  by  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  that  it  was  called  AouAiixoe. 

'^  Surprised  to  hear  him  mention  a  name  which  I  conceived  was  nn- 
•  known  in  the  ocmntry,  I  inquired  his  meaning.  He  told  me  that  the 
Island  of  Doulichion,  so  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Ulysses,  was  the  «une 
which  we  were  then  passing  ostt  **—DodwcU,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

At  Athena  we  should  conceive  every  traveller  would  tread  with 
a  cautious  st^.  Ignorance  would  generally  be  silent,  as  detec- 
tion and  exposure  would  be  close  at  hand.  Again — as  everything 
has  been  handled  in  this  sacred  spot  with  more  curiosity,  examined 
inrith  more  zeal,  and  described  and  illustrated  with  more  execu- 
tion, than  in  any  other  district  of  Greece,  we  confess,  notwith- 
standing the  little  respect  we  have  shown  for  M.  Pouqueville's 
abilities,  we  should  not  have  expected  to  encounter  such  a  blua- 
dering  passage  as  the  following. 

''  It  was  interesting/'  he  says,  "  to  compare  the  state  of  this  province 
(Attica)  at  the  epoch  of  its  mythological  heroes  with  what  it  is  now,  and 
to  show  that  Minerva,  in  placing  her  beloved  city  under  the  protection  of 
the  Furies,  had  foreseen  the  dissensions  which  her  calamities  would 
occasion ;  and  the  sway  of  barbarians,  whom  we  find  established  as 
4y{ants,  in  spots  where  so  much  glory,  so  many  virtues,  and  so  high  a 
ci^ization  once  shone." 

The  bad  taste  of  the  passage  we  may  pass  over;  but  by  what 
device  did  M.  Pouquevilte  find  that  Minerva  placed  Athens  under 
the  protection  of  the  Furies?  He  cites  the  Andromache  of  Euri- 
pides in  proof  of  his  position,  verses  446,  447.  We  have  not  the 
most  distant  conception  of  our  author's  source  of  error;  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  originate  in  the  verses,  or  in  the  play  which  he  has 
cited,  as  there  is  nodiing  therein  whidi  at  all  refers  to  his  purpose. 

This  specimen  of  inaccuracy  is  in  his  Introduction;  but  while 
we  are  on  the  subject  of  Athens,  we  cannot  omit  a  scene  between 
Lord  Byron  and  a  monk,  in  his  fifth  volume,  where  the  author 
quits  the  character  of  topographer  for  that  of  romancer.  The 
absurdity  of  the  story,  (which,  however,  it  is  but  fair  to  state,  he 
gives  as  the  production  of  another  pen,)  will,  perhaps,  enliven  the 
necessaiy  dryness  of  our  other  details.  It  is  worthy  of  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt's  graphic  pen. 

"  I  inquired  concerning  Lord  Byron,  what  be  did,  where  he  livedo 
and  anecdotes  concerning  bis  stay  at  Atbens.  He  lodged  latterly  at  the 
Capuchin  Convent.  The  Reverend  Father  Paul  had  found  favour  in  the 
ugnt  of  this  surprising  genius; — bis  age,  his  profession,  his  gentleness, 
had  gained  him  the  affection  of  that  nobleman  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
devoted  himself  to  him  with  all  the  caprice  of  his  character.  Wearied 
with  everything,  oppressed  by  hkfamltar  demon,  Byron  came  one  day  to 
find  Father  Paul,  and  i^uest  his  hospitality. 
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*'  The  moBk  on  seeing  him  ranliided  hla  ol  Ihe  «Mk  df  Ac  tel 
oonvtenatioD  tbey  bad  bad  together — '  You  amnt>t  amvmce  me,  I  am  siUl  an 
jitAeiti/  Instead  <^  replying,  Byroiv  requested  the  Father  to  permit  him 
to  inhabit  a  cell,  and  iielieve  him  from  tb^  ennni  which  poi^ned  hn  life. 
'  While  uttering  these  words/  stfid  Father  Paul,  *  be  pressed  my  hands, 
and  called  me  his  fieiiher;  the  lociis  of  bis  ha(ir,  dripping  with  perspira- 
tion, covered  his  forehead ;  his  fisce  was  pale,  his  lips  trembled :  d^red  I 
to  ask  him  the  cause  of  his  melancholy?* — '  My  fauieri  all  jfoiir days  are 
like  each  other;  as  for  me,  1  shall  always  he  a  traveller.' — *'  HAve  yoB 
no  country?  If  the  feeling  of  absence  causes  your  sorrow^  depart;  my 
prayers  and  good  wishes  will  accompany  you  to  England.' — *  Speak  not 
to  jne  of  England ;  I  woold  rather  be  -t&agged  in  chains  on  the  sands  of 
Libya,  than  revisit  places  imprinted  with  the  curse  which  I  have  given 
them.  The  injustice  of  men  has  made  England  odious  to  me ;  it  has 
s^Mrated  us  for  ever ;  after  the  death  of  man,  however,  if  it  be  true  thai 
the  soul  survives,  I  should  be  delighted  to  inhabit  it,  as  a  pure  spirit.  This 
mystery  is  only  known  to  God.' — *  Well,  if  you  have  renounced  your 
country,  take  care  to  give  your  mind  occupation,  without  too  great  exertion 
of  your  fancy.  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  Creator  if  men  are  misled  by  false 
doctrines  ?  God  never  pre-destined  their  perfect  knowledge.  Think  yoil 
that  peace  of  mind  and  health  of  body  can  be  the  lot  of  him,  whose  life 
is  perpetually  in  contradiction  to  that  of  other  men  ?  His  reason  is  per- 
verted who  doubts  the  infinite  power  of  God,  and  the  man  inscribed  on 
the  list  of  Atheists  must  be  necessarily  unhappy/—'  Atheist!  Atheist? 
This  is  then  the  end  oi  your  consolation  to  me!  It  is  thus  that  you  <»U 
your  son !  Minister  of  that  God  who  reads  the  hearts  of  men,  learu,  my 
reverend  father,  that  it  is  beyond  your  power  to  discover  an  Atheist,  even 
if  his  own  mouth  made  you  the  hypocritical  confession.  An  Atheist  it  is 
impossible  to  find— to  admit  his  existence  is  to  outrage  the  Sovereign  of 
the  World,  who,  in  perfecting  his  noblest  work,  did  not  forget  to  engrave 
there  the  name  of  its  immortal  Author.  Passions  may  arouse  doubts  *, 
but  when  the  Atheist  questions  himself,  the  evidence  of  a  God  confounds 
his  ino^dulity,  and  the  truth  of  the  sentiment  which  fills  his  thoughts 
absolves  him  of  the  crime  of  Atheism.  It  is  easy  for  you,  my  father, 
never  to  murmur  against  the  Author  of  your  being  -,  you,  who,  in  the 
gentle  quiet  of.  a  life  exempt  from  storms,  have  acquired  the  conviction 
that  the  sun  of  your  old  age  will  illumine  the  same  scenes  as  did  that  of 
your  youth.  As  for  me — thrown  on  the  earth  like  a  disinherited  child, 
bom  to  fed  happiness,  and  never  finding  it — I  wander  from  climate 
to  climate,  with  the  sentiment  of  my  everlasting  misery.  Since  reason 
has  unfolded  to  me  the  feeling  of  my  wretchedness,  nothing  has  yet 
tempered  the  bitterness  of  my  distress.  Fed  with  the  hate  of  men — 
betrayed  by  those  whose  kindness  I  compared  to  that  of  angels — at-* 
tacked  by  an  incurable  disease,  whkh  has  swept  away  my  ancestors — 
tell  me,  man  of  truth,  if  murmurs  excited  by  despair  can  characterize 
an  Atfadatp  and  bring  upon  him  the  anger  of  Heaven.  Oh !  unhappy 
Byron ! !  if  after  so  many  mortal  triw  thy  last  hope  of  salvation  ia 
taken  from  thee— well  I !' — Here  the  voice  of  my  Lord  faultered. 

''  His  gloomy  silence  lasted  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hout.    All  on,  a 
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VMUpn  te^  womttook  Ui  <teir  with  ^sgamm,  sad  w«tt«if«iiii}  the 
VDMit  Stopping  before  the  holy  pictuies  which  adgroed  it.  A  iBiaineiit 
irflUir  be  caiBe  to  me,  asd  mdj  '  Do  you  remember  that  ycm  promised  • 
month  ago  to  gm  aw  certain  things  which  yon  possem  V — '  I  possess 
fery  littk^  fuia  that  little  has  nothing  vrtiich  can  tempt  you :  hovnefcr, 
speak !'— *'  I  remember  the  words  of  yoor  answer,  and  yon  can  no  longer 
refuse  me  anything.'  Then  he  advanced  towards  a  comer  of  my  raom, 
and  takmg  dbwn  a  beautiful  crudfiz  wbicb  I  had  brongbt  from  RoroCy 
he  placed  it  in  my  bands.  I  ofered  it  to  Byron,  saying,  '  Tku  if  ike 
mmsoler  if  the  uMoppyJ  He  seized  it  with  transport,  and  kissing  it  eeie- 
ial' times,  he  added,  with  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  *  My  hands  shall  not  kmg 
pio£uie  it,  and  my  mother  will  soon  be  the  guanUan  of  yoor  precioas 
iriier"—Tol,«..p- 48—51. 

M.  PouqUeville  was  remaikably  fortanate  in  discovering  Ae 
tomb  of  the  famHy  of  Cinton,  in  one  of  his  wdks  t»  the  Necro^ 
ptAis  of  the  Piraeus ;  and  to  croup  the  pictures  well,  he  meets 
over  this  tomb  with  ''  an  old  man,  such  as  Phidias  would  have 
chosen  for  the  God  of  Eloquence.'*  Now  we,  unwittingly  per- 
haps, deceived  by  Tooke's  Pantheon,  bad  thought  the  God  of 
Eloquence  was  represented  as  "  ever  young,'' — but  let  that  pass* 
Mr.  Dodwell  consumed  many  laborious  hours  with  mattock 
aad  sfMMle,  opening  and  diligently  excavating  some  scores  of 
fonbs  in  this  very  Necropolis ;  and  he  has  given  us  a  long  and 
veey  inCereating  chapter  on  this  subject.  But  he  was  onfortumte 
enough  to  miss  this  tombstone,  which  must  be  seen,  it  appears, 
under  ''  a  certain  angle  of  light."  Mr.  Dodweli's  discoveries 
were  very  splendid  at  the  spot.  He  opened  tombs  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  in  nine  hours;  and  not  being  interrupted  by  "  the  God  of 
Eloquence,"  he  collected  a  vast  and  most  curious  assortment  of 
mirrors,  strigiles  and  marionettes,  tragic  masks  and  cinerary  vaaea» 
The  sober  antiquarian  diligence  of  the  English  traveller  is  weH 
contrasted  with  the  rapidity  and  flippancy  of  the  French  topo* 
grapher. 

We  must  now  escort  our  readers  back  to  Epirus,  and  exanuae 
sr  few  more  false  positions  of  our  author ;  who  cites  the  opinion  of 
Pelloutier,  though  he  does  not  thoroughly  agree  with  him  in  his 
wild  hypothesis,  which  avers  that  the  Pelasgi  were  incontrovertibly 
the  Celts!  Yet  he  falls  into  a  more  strange  error  when  he  makes 
Antoninus  Liberalis  accountable  for  locating  the  Celts  in  Am« 
philochia.  We  were  somewhat  startled  at  this  passage,  and  im- 
nii&diately  referred  to  the  Greek  Mytbologist,  when  we  felt  com* 
fiartably  relieved  from  the  apprehension  that  our  forefathers  came 
from  the  Hell  of  the  Greeks,  A'idome,  by  discovering  that  the  text 
in  the  said  Antoninus  has  XtXXii,  and  not  KtAra/. 

In  his  history  of  the  religion  of  these  mountain  tribes  of  EpiruSy 
M.  PouqneviHe  is  equrily  wrong  in  assertii^,  that 


Gmm*  tor 

'' at  tev  ttitrad  a  iDiKcniB  Ddly,  to  wliim 

ouk'tmmj  bdieve  th^  oppcMed  tbe  admission  of  stranger  gods.  Tlic^ 
raised  their  first  hkrom,  or  altars  without  rood,  without  idob ;  zealoua 
i^nst  idolatry/'  Sic. 

Now  all  diis  is  a  most  gratuitous  and  unwarrantable  mode  of 
reasonings  and  rests  upon  the  idea  that  the  Pelasgi  were  Celts, 
and  that  diese  Celts,  as  worshiping  in  faypaethral  temples,  had  no 
God  but  One — all  of  which  is  false.  To  support  this  monstrous 
position  he  cites— whom  do  you  think,  gentle  reader  7-i^the  m> 
count  of  Tacitus  de  moribus  GMmmomm,  when  speaking  of  tb« 
Suevi.  But  allow,  for  a  moment,  this  iocoofgnions  authority  to 
be  adduced,  it  would  snbfert  M.  Pouqueville's  amuneat  tottdly* 
Does  not  Tacitus,  in  this  very  treatise,  say  these  Celts  have  thcar 
Hercules,  their  Mercury,  their  Mannus,  Iheir  Hertha?  Had  the 
Cehs  no  Taranis,  or  Jupiter  Fulgurator?  no  Haesus  or  Mars) 
DO  Teutates  (f.  Thoth,  Egypt:)  or  Hermes?  Did  Lucan  make 
out  a  catalogue  of  imaginary  gods?  Does  his 

"  cesisqne  extant  infbnnia  tnmcis* 

prove  that  tbe  Celts  had  "  no  idols?'' 

Moreover,  M.  Pouqueville  says  "  the  synchronism  of  Thes* 
protus  and  Proserpine  being  historically  proved^"— *How? — for 
this  proof  we  are  referred  to  Pausanias,  lib.  i.  c«  17>  and  lib.  viiif 
c.4,  evidently  under  the  idea  that  the  reader  would  feel  too  much 
ennui  to  encounter  tbe  research;  but  we  have  taken  that  trouble^ 
as  is  our  bounden  duty,  being  wonderously  struck  with  this  mar- 
vellous synchronism.  The  ei^th  book  of  Strabo,  which  is  brought 
to  bear  on  the  subject,  has  also  been  explored  by  us,  but  to  no 
pvipose,  as  we  cannot  find  the  slightest  suj^gestion  in  either  of  tbe 
three  passages  which  could  form  a  foundation  to  what  he  assumes* 
We  only  discover,  in  the  first  citation,  that  ''Theseus  came 
into  Thesprotia  to  seize  the  king's  wife,  in  company  with  Piri^ 
thotts;  and  that  he  was  put  in  prison  by  a  king  of  the  Theaproti^** 
We.  cannot  see  what  this  can  have  to  do  with  the  synchronism  c( 
Tkeq^rotus  and  Proserpinep  any  more  than  the  reference  to  the 
ogfadi  book  of  Pausanias,  winch  treats  sokly  of  the  affmrs  c/" 
Arcadia^  and  in  which,  from  strict  examination,  we  believe  there 
is  not  to  be  found  the  slightest  collateral  mention  of  Tbesprotus, 
hiipself  a  most  questionable  personage. 

.  The  next  illustration  of  M.  Pouqueville  is  nearly  incred^le# 
Sur^y  he  must  have  intended  to  rnystify  his  readers. 

^  Fsramythia  was  the  country  of  darkness,  (as  Homer,  in  the  Odyssey, 
calls  it  luXaiviiv  yaiav  Bttnrptir^,  the  black  region  of  tbe  Thesprotians, 
Kb.  VI 115,)  beamse  tke  Chreekt,  placed  more  eaetXDord,  saw  the  sun  set  daify 
m  tUs  nde  tie  bmdf  wUek made  tkem pbne tUr  kifmui  tegjme  there* 
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Now»  in  die  first  plaee*  there  is  no  MceA  fine  in  the  fiMi  book  bf 
the  Odyssey;  and>  in  the  second,  where  it  does  occur  Od.  B.  515, 
two  words  out  of  the  three  are  quoted  wrong,  it  being  jxeXa/vp 
yali^'j  and  in  the  third  it  is  not  "  black,  dark  land/^  but  "  dark 
The  lines  run  thus: — 


nightJ 


Fa/p  OeawputrOy  irlkaaey  fiiya  icD/ia  KvKlvioy* 


Decim&  autem  me  node  mgrd  terra,  8cc.  **  On  the  tenth  dark 
nighe  I  was  wafted  to  the  land  of  the  Thesprotians."  The  black 
shore  of  Ghost-land  forsooth !  Surely,  after  this,  we  have  no  need 
of  farther  proof  of  the  utter  want  of  faith  held  with  the  reader. 
But  we  must  proceed  to  Dodona. 

The  site  of  this  remarkable  and  interesting  spot  is  still,  per- 
haps, destined,  in  its  discovery,  to  give  interest  to  some  future 
volume  of  travels.  All  that  sound  hypothesis  and  acute  classical 
learning  cau  do  in  the  cause,  has  been  executed  by  Dr.  Butler,  of 
Shrewsbury,  in  an  Appendix  to  Mr.  Hughes's  Travels.  But  at 
all  times  without  a  local  knowledge  of  toe  country  in  question, 
the  scholar  labours  but  in  vain.  This  was  decidedly  the  case  (aa 
has  been  amply  proved  by  the  resident,  Mr.  Rich)  with  Major 
Rennel,  in  the  ichnography  of  Babylon;  and  with  Jacob  Bryant, 
in  his  discussion  on  the  Troad.  M.  Pouqueville,  however,  neces- 
sarily had  this  local  knowledge,  and  he  accordingly  finds  out  the 
•pot  with  the  greatest  facility — to  his  own  satisfaction — though  by 
no  means  to  ours.  Hearing,  one  day,  the  prior  of  a  monastery 
call  it  the  house  of ''  the  Virgin  Hellopia,''  he  gained  the  first  in- 
timation of  the  site  of  Hellopia,  and  of  the  miracles  *'  caused  by 
its  holy  wood,  wherein  it  was  necessary  to  sleep  previously  to 
gaining  lucid  ideas'' — ^where  a  doze,  by  the  way,  might  have  been 
beneficial  to  him.  He  was,  therefore,  convinced  that "  the  memory 
of  the  wonder-working  Oaks  is  still  perpetuated  among  tiie  mo- 
dern inhabitants,  who  yet  call  the  borders  of  one  side  the  lake  of 
Janina  by  the  name  of  Dryscos,  or  Oak-Hill."  Here  then  is  Do-* 
dona!  and  we  cannot  omit  the  etym<rfogy  which  M.  Pouqueville 
gives  it — ''  Dodona  is  derived  from  xo^foMt,  t.  e.  nmima,  or  a  ring 
of  bells"!!! 

Our  traveller,  from  his  haste,  and  the  feeling  that  he  must  be 
right  in  whatever  he  undertakes,  coupled  with  his  very  shallow 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  or  wilful  misrepre- 
sentation of  them,  has  given  us  some  most  strange  and  untenable 
dogmas  concerning  DcMdona.  He  is  decidedly  wrong  about  die 
Oracle  of  Themis^  which  he  makes  anterior  to  that  of  Dodona, 
which,  as  we  before  said,  he  would  place  at .  the  monastery  of 
Hellopia  in  Epims.    Then  to  establish  the  priority  of  claim  for 
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tkt  'Otwfe  tiP9%ettl!)i,  lie  xriti^s  Herodotiid,  ff.  '5$.  We  ^e  ^xAte 
«t  a  loss  to  form  an  idea  how  SHch  a  jtnistdse,  and  such  a  dtation 
oonld  fcare  'Occmred  to  bim.    M*  PouqueriHe  safs, — 

"  Ha!odo^  informs  ns,  that  the  Pela^gi,  who  werf  mowaBcient  iiofi 
the  gods  of  Ureece>  haring  heen  solicited  to  admit  the  worship  of  Jupiter^ 
appiiedto  HbKOifwde  of  Themis,  fbr  tto  advise.  Tim  itfUtr  DoAmcnu 
had  not  ihejint  m-miejn  Pda$gm" 

JBow  iHeiodotits  «a^  aolhiM  of  the  sisrt,  ^iA,  ^n  the  waltiwry, 
(^vesoa  flat  contradiction  to  the  assei^ion;  'ivfciofa  may  he  IMH 
proved  by  quoting  the  passage : — 

"  Iv  Aiip3wk]| — TO  yap  ^  fiarrifiov  rovro  vevdfiKrrai  app(ai6raToy  rir 
iv  T^Xufft  j^priffTtipiwy  Ict^ac^  koI  fy  roy  yp6yoy  rcvroy  fwvyoy,*^ 

*'cf  l>odona,  by  far  the  mad  ancient  oracle  of  Xrrcece^  and,  at  the 
period  oj  which  we  ^ak,  the  only  one.^'-^Beloe. 

.  Again*  M*pQuqueville  hlunders  about  rtbeOraoie  of  Themis^ 
stating  it  to  have  been  !^4Mrot«c.  It  is  ratiier  unfortunate  forgone  who 
nndeilbikes  to  treat  of  Greece  generally*  wft  jto  hawe  remembered* 
at  least  in  this  pcation  of  his  wod^,  that  the  Oracle  of  Themis  was 
the. precursor  of  the  Oracle  of  Apollo  on  the  coags  of  OelpUu 
We  need  hardly  multiip^  school^boy  eructations  to  Establish  this 
&ct  from  Pausanias*  from  Lucao*  in  his  descidptiQa  lof  P)arnaasu«9 
and  from  sundry  other  ancient  writers. 

Homer  frequently  makes  mentioa  of  the  Oracle  of  Dpdona»% 
far  the  most  celebrated  and  early  of  any  in  Gr^ce.  Dr.  Butler 
concludes  his  remarks  on  this  subject  with  the  following  words* 
which  may  tend  to  whet  the  appetite  of  some  future  explorer. 

**  And  now  what  is  the  result  of  all  our  ijatestigation  ?  It  may  bp 
reduced  li^to  a  narrow  compass.  Bodona^  by  the  gienei-al  cqpsent  of 
writers  who  must  have  known  the  fact^  stood  on  a  htU^  eithier  at  the 
int  ^  or  actually  forming  pmt  4si  a«hata  of  mountaini.  ft  was  an 
sn^  of  /liakssia,  berdeving  on  i^rthebia^  to  tlie  w^st  of  FMhs*  to 
Ifae  cart pf  Thesprotiav  .totbe^outbof  ^pperfipims*  4A>eb«i|i>of  mouui- 
iaiag ied west fwwl tmm  BMboaelhrougfc  Thesprdlk^toUie  sea.  NtMk 
Heduuxswisa  plain,  'smtehmg  *pttibably^  ibe'sonfih-eMt ;  and  jtX  tamt 
to  ^le  east*  towasdsltedus^JwasasBandi'or  libs.  -Vbese  arefeatarea 
which  must  still  remain.  And  if  you  find  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Joannhia^  hearing  ruins  on  a  At^  and  whose  local  situation  seems  to 
correspond  with  that  I  have  mentioned*  search  diUgenttf/for  inscriptiaMj 
in  the  hope  of  finding  Dodona." 

*Wlien!M.  Ponqueville  comes  to  treat  of  j^tolia*  he  tells  us  of 
ihe  discoveries  made  by  his  brother  in  Ihat  district;  of  the  'Maad  qf 
the  Echinades*  increased  by  sea*slime*  and. /Ao/ .plain  where*  ,ac- 
cordiag  to  the  account  of  Posidonius,  (preserved  In  Stratio*  i.  58*) 
in  eonsequence  of  an  earthquake,  the  earth  burst*  and  disgorged 
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a.  torrent  of  ignited  mud/'    As  usual,  from  our  memory  not:sugr 

!;esting  such  a  passage  in  Strabo,  we  applied  to  the  source :  and 
bund  that  so  far  from  such  a  phenomenon  occurring  in  ^tolia, 
Posidonius  did  mention  its  happening  at  Lelantum,  a  plain  in 
Etibaa;  and  he  says  distinctly,  m  another  passage,  lib.  x.  9- 

.  "  vxipKUTai  ^  rJf€  %a\Kiiimy  w6\£mc  to  A:fiKayroy  KaXavfuwoy  m^oy.** 
"  The  plain  named  Lelantum  lies  above  the  city  of  .Chalcis.'* 

But  it  is  time  to  hare  done  with  Greek  misquotations,  which 
might,  without  exaggeration,  have  been  increased  twenty*fold.  It  is 
unpleasant  to  be  constantly  starting  and  running  down  errors;  yet 
while  there  is  so  much  assumption  as  we  find  in  M.  Pouqueville's 
book,  such  becomes  the  duty  of  the  critic,  which  he  owes  to  the 
rising  generation,  as  well  as  to  his  contemporaries.  We  will 
therefore  only  advert  to  a  few  equal,  if  not  worse,  misrepresenta- 
tions from  Latin  authors,  adduced  as  authorities;  and  leave  the 
exposure  of  a  multitude  of  similar  falsifications,  either  to  the  con- 
tempt or  the  castigation  of  future  readers. 

''  Acroceraunia,  where  Pliny  indicates  a  city  of  the  Cimme* 
rians. — Lib.  ii.  c.  1."  There  is  no  mention  of  a  Cimmerian  city  in 
the  cited  chapter  or  book.  But  we  have  found  the  reference^ 
which  is  to  Pliny,  iii.  9»  where  he  says,  Lacus  Lucrintis  et  Aver-- 
ftusjuxti  quern  Cimmerium  oppidum  quondam.  He  is  talking  of 
the  Lago  aAveruo  in  Italy/  These  are  the  same  Cimmerians 
who  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  Od.  xi.: — 

**  JLvOa  Bi  KififUfUb^y  &v3pa»v,  BfjfjioQ  re  iroKi^  re," 

"  There,  in  a  lonely  land  and  gloomy  cells. 
The  dusky  nation  of  Cimmeria  dwells." — Pope. 

which  passage,  in  die  same  breath,  is,  by  our  author,  made  to 
apply  to  an  Acroceraunian  Avernus!!! 

"  The  remains  [of  Aroantia]  consist  of  an  acropolis  of  Cydopean 
masonry,  with  the  repairs  of  a  later  age,  in  the  middle  of  which  one 
finds  the  tympana  of  columns  and  some  inscriptions.  Hence  the  scat^ 
tered  ruins  of  this  city,  of  which  Pliny,  Cicero,  and  GsBsar  speak,  aaofa 
place  of  importance,  and  which  existed  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Basi- 
liuB,  deserve  the  attention  of  traveUers."— vd.  i.  p.  338. 

Now  Cicero  and  Csesar  merely  mention  Amantia  casually; 
and  Pliny  introduces  its  inhabitants  only  in  a  long  and  dry  list  of 
Macedonian  people. 

'*  The  Argyrians,'*  says  M.  Pouqueville,  "  were  copnted  among  the 
people  of  Epirus,  with  whom  Lucan  places  them  in  his  third  book, 
V.  152." 

This  is  a  bold  stroke,  and  will  save  us  the  trouble  of  wading 
farther  through  such  a  mi^  of  error,  and  hardy  assertion.     Not 
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only  does  Lucan  not  mention  these  people  in  the  book^  and  verse 
just  cited — but  he  never  uses  their  name  throughout  his  poem. 

The  last  strange  mistake^  with  which  we  shall  wind  up  our 
charges  against  the  accuracy  of  our  author,. is  of  so  ludicrous  a 
nature,  that  we  cannot  resist  inserting  it,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
Horatian  readers  alone,  who  will  therein  find  a  new  version  of 
the  effects  of  the  anger  of  an  injured  husband.  M.  Pouqueville 
is  somewhere  very  sapient  about  the  imiiatory  ceremonies  of  the 
Jews;  and,  as  u^ual,  illustrates  their  earliest  rite  by  classical 
authority : — 


candamqae  salacem 


Demeteiet  ferro.*' 

This  is  a  ne  plus  ultrd. 

We  have  said  enough,  we  think,  to  show  the  little  credit  which 
is  to  be  reposed  on  this  work ;  and  have,  we  hope,  satisfactorily 
proved,  that  a  reliance  on  the  authorities,  which  are  so  profusely 
spread  in  the  margin,  might  mislead  the  young  and  the  inquisitive 
in  no'trifiing  degree.  After  these  exposures,  it  would  be  superflu- 
ous to  allude  to  faults  of  style,  particularly  to  the  affectation  of 
Frenchifying  Greek  compound  words  into  what  are  as  unintelli- 
gible to  M.  Pouqueville's  own  countrymen,  as  to  us.  Such  is 
die  jargon  of  hierons  for  temples ;  ecnephies  for  clouds ;  hydra- 
g<fgue,  for  aqueduct,  &c.;  but  we  will  desist.  The  lithographic  il- 
lustrations which  accompany  the  work — for  instance,  the  shepherd 
and  shepherdess  of  Arcadia,  which  would  dis^ace  the  heading  of 
a  ballad — are  wholly  unworthy  of  it;  while  it  is  but  just  to  say 
that  the  typographical  part,  like  that  of  most  works  which  have 
issued  from  the  press  or  Firmin  Didot,  is  beautifully  executed, 
and  that  the  accompanying  map,  in  a  case,  and  divided  in  two 
sheets  into  Northern  and  Southern  Greece,  is  handsomely  deli- 
neated, and  correct,  as  far  as  our  own  observations  have  been 
directed  to  it. 

We  have  now  performed  our  task  of  noting  some  among  the 
multifarious  references  to  the  ancients  ;  and  confess  we  are  surr 
prised  at  the  little  modem  information  jfvhich  M.  Pouqueville  pre- 
seats.  Epiros,  in  its  present  state,  he  has  explored  with  some 
energy,  and  delineated  satisfactorily  in  detail ;  although  we  are 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  assumed  site  of  many  of  the  demolished 
cities.  Farther,  the  whole  western  coast  of  Greece,  from  the 
Gulph  of  Lepanto  to  Illyria,  has  met  in  him  with  a  tolerable 
topographer.  But  other  portions  of  the  land  have  been  deputed 
to  the  hands  of  co-adjutors;  and  some  have  been  described  by 
extracts  garbled,  and  not  always  acknowledged,  from  sundry  other 
European,  particularly  English,  travellers. 
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Va  his  hatred  to  Bt*ktiin,  M.  Pouqu^vWe  is  iktle  168*  ibrocioHs; 
or  sareastici  tfairn  most  oF  the  imperial  employes  of  the  day.  This 
dickeilitag  dose  is  adbiinisteted  m>t  only  ^oveitly,  but  openly* 
tfirou^hout  his  work.  Ob  f he  demerits  of  both  M%  Pouqaevilie 
and  hi8  brother  in  these  points,  we  wiU  refer  to  iat  luMhendctittd 
able  Ifftle  toludie  lately  written  by  Mr%  Oreeii>  ^eur  consul  «ll 
PatHis ;  hating  ourselves  no  indinatton  to  fshs  any  Airdier  Araugk 
the  pages  of  Siese  voktmes  to  point  out  die  nuiMfous  hMtancea 
of  dirt  and  misrepresentation*  Of  individuals,  however^  in  a  few 
instances,  M.  Pouqueville  speaks  in  terms  which  are  not  eo  dis- 
graceful to  him — a  sparing  deference  indeed  to  those,  from  whose 
researches  he  has  borrowed  so  much*  and  to  wkoai  he  stands  so 
largely  indebted.  In  this  he  may  form  no  dishonourable  excep- 
tion to  some  of  his  own  nation— even  on  the  same  ground — but 
the  principle,  the  bitter  hatred  he  evinces  to  our  country,  and  its 
objects,  however  innocent  or  uncofmecied  with  politics,  is  ever 
the  same. 

tJpon  indifferent  topics  we  might  extract  some  fairly-written 
passages,  especially  those  which  are  of  a  descriptive  nature.  We 
shall,  however,  content  ourselves  with  translating  a  passage  of 
some  length,  in  which  he  has  given  us  an  account  of  his  first  in- 
terview, with  Ali-Pacha,  with  whose  character  he  became  ulti- 
mately, and  to  his  oost,  well  acquainted.  We  deem  it  one  of  tlie 
most  striking  passages  in  the  book. 

"  Towards  aeon,  the  ^active  ofieer  of  the  Vlliir,  who  had  qailted  «s 
during  the  hifjtkt,  mtomed'  from  his  joorney.  '  He  informed  as  that  bh 
master  was  al  Dsidsa,  where  be  was  waiting  for  as.  We  dided  ao 
eordinglyij  and  having  given  presents  to  aH  who  held  out  their  bimds  for 
them,  we  set  oat  at  two  o'clock,  preceded,  sccompaniecL  and  foUowed 
by  the  people  who  composed  our  party  since  we  left  rorto  Palermo. 
In  oodomg  down  from  Moncbari,  we  returned  to  the  path  which  we  had 
quitted  the  evening  before,  and  sliortly  passed  by  the  powder-mills  of 
Criooero.  We  then  ascended  a  woody  hillock,  and  after  travelling  a 
league  over  an  imcuhivBted  country,  filled  with  torrents,  arrived*  at  a 
solitary  mountain  which  seemed  to  barrfcade  the  vaUey.  Afier  having 
turned  roond  its  rodkj  basfe.  We  crossed  a  iMrsh  at  a  huadfel  lefies 
distance,  en  a  solid  causeway  with  eighteen  arches :  and  a  bumdred 
toises  still  fiartfaer  on,  we  crossed  by  a  stone  Wdge  the  Thyamis  or  Ca- 
lamas,  which  flows  to  the  south  in  describing  a  vast  circuit,  whence  It 
turns  northward  for  the  purpose  of  formiag  the  cascade  'of  GUzani, 
which  I  shall  mention  elsewhere. 

"  At  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  bridge  of  Calamas,  we  arrived  at  a 
khan  in  front  of  the  pretty  village  of  Mazaraki,  which  is  situated  on  an 
ascent  on  the  right  bank  of  the  rtVfer.  At  a  ^ort  distance  We  cntefeiil 
*tbe  bed  of  a  torrent,  which  we  'went  tip  !n  a  north-easterly  tKrection  for 
a  quarter  of  a  league.     At  this  spcft  we  saw,  nearly  in  froal  ef  aa,  the 


tfMW.WNI^IWlM  ^l»M  M9Pg  tp^tk^diaj^  of  JPajd|ii>  w1m4^  wel^ 
lost  sight  of  for  two  miles  during  our  advance  up  tW  raviu?*  M  w^ 
airitrod  aft  k^  eKtrfp^y,  tk»  aigbt  bi^ciiin^  oa  a  sudden  ¥>4wk,  U)9t  our 
guidea  \^i  U»eir  way.  Our  hones  feU  4pwn  umter  itioiir  loa4»  $  w^ 
twpliMi  akmost  at  every  step^  into  qi^gmir^  and  virere  Qply  i^  tadi^'* 
POTi«idi  pehar  liy  the  gUttoring  li^t  wbwh  bwmad  iro«pL  thq  se.fagli9  of 
I^ndfam.  PoPpl^  ported  Fpund  about  by  order  of  tb«  ?|EiebA  i|i?i^4  «s  ig 
Us'  cMie  <0  m^fsoi.  to  the  eonv^i^  of  tj^  Fvophc^t  Blias,  where  (odgiog 
was  pf^paijedt  ,|or  us^  and  we  set  oirt  for  tjblft  plaice  ab^ut  eigbl  ^t'dodi 
in  ikft  ^wojlt..  We  were  hi»i4^  in  pme89J9i|  of,  tbe,  qell  wWcb  W»> 
pr^aied  for  us,  when  messengers  came  requesting  us  to  dese^pd  to  tbf 
palace.  We  wished  in  vain  to  make  excuses  to  defer  our  visit :  they  in- 
sisted that  it  must  take  place,  saying,  we  should  be  presented  just  aa  we 
were ;  aad  to  Ibis  we  oonseiited. 

^*  My  cariosity  was  mach  raised  j  i  was  to  see  at  length  a  famoas 
naa^-ia  aiw  Tbeeaua-^sQ  aged  vamov  coivered  with  woqnds-r-a  saln» 
gmm  grey  in  tba  twie  of  awja— the  mpderp  Pyrrbua  of  EpirM^i  Ji 
tUm  bed  \mm  ^wmnnicated  tp  nie^  by  lay  coDcluctors.  We  arrived  %t 
tbe  door^L  ojf  Uie  aer^gUoi  which  groani^  i^n  their  hinges  :  we  traversed 
agkonxy  cogrt;  ascended  a  da^H  staircase.;  a  trap-door  was  raised ;  a 
curtain  was  dr^wn  aside:  and  we  found  ourselves  ip  the  hall  of  audience 
of  AlirPach^,  who  waited  for  ns  in  a  standing  posture*  He  saluted  us^ 
embraced  M.  Be^sieres,  and  drawing  himself  back  in  a  tottering  attitude, 
be  let  faimself  fall  on  the  corner  of  a  sofa,  apparently  without  having 
pcvc^ved  me.  A  spectre,  however,  with  a  white  beard,  aoeonuied  ia 
Uepk^  v/ho  vras  preseqt,  boaoored  me  with  a  sl^ht  movement  of  hi$ 
bead  l»  intimate  thai  I  was  welcome.  This  scene,  in  whick  also 
fipttd  a  Greek  seesetapy,  who  by  pBoatrate  on  t)m  flpQv  in  tjfi^.  ^Ii(«de 
el  fe^r,  h^  hAada  concealed  under  the  long  sleeves  of  bis  dre$s»  was  ^p* 
lightened  by  the  feeble  gl^ouner  of  a  yeUow  tap^r>  wl^ich  permitted 
ns  |q  di^ingni^h  sunx)unding  objects. 

''  After  the  usual  compliments  had  parsed,  the  Vizir*s  con6denti^ 
dragomai}  was  ^ummoned^  in  order  to  begin  tbe  conversation,  whieh  the 
P^a  opened  by  asking  questions  with  a  volubility  very  uncon^mon 
among  toe  Tlirk^.  Throng  the  gloom  1  distinguished  the  sparkling  of 
bi»  eyea ;  1  observed  his  eonvulsive  movements  ;  I  listened  to  his  appar 
miUy  vague  diacoprse,  which  was  nevertheless  full  of  kwi(  ouuuing. 
He  WBB  nstkap,  be  laughed,  be  obattered^  and  no  expiessbn  pa  hi&  part 
area  deslitote  of  meapipg^  in  spile  of  all  his  verbosity^  He  cast  spruti- 
9m9g  ey^  on  moy  Wd  9^  \9^%  fomipMHl^d  ^b^  Gre^H  9eci:^t;iry  and  the 
bhn^  epiQctijs  ta  reti^.  We  remain^  wi^h  ^he  interpreter,  vvfio  ^qn- 
linped  tP  ^tmuner  the  qnestioi^  and  answers  whidi  we  es^ebap^ed ;  and 
after  two  hours*  conversation,  we  separated,  leaving  his  Highness  to  cal- 
culate between  his  doubts  and  apprehensions. 

"  This  interview  was  safioient  to  destroy  a  pa^  of  the  illusions  by 
which  I  had  been  deceiveii  A)i'?P«cba  vieaa  neither  llieseus— nor  Pyr- 
rfane*->Dor  an  aged  warrior  covered  \vith  wneiads.  These  new  ideas  I 
farought  away  with  me^  ftpd  1  f^pkved  my  4e8tiny  which  compelled  me 
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to  reside  near  such  a  man,  witbodt  foreseang,  aks !  the  mim  of  aoifows 
be  would  cause  me. 

**  We  Teturned  at  ten  o'clock  to  the  mooasteiy  of  the  Pnopfaet  Elias. 
But  who  was  this  interpreter  who  had  assisted  at  the  conference?  1 
should  have  almost  feared  to  confess  it^  had  he  not  himself  authorized  me 
so  to  do.  It  was  Marco  Guarini^  a  Roroan^  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic, 
a  Father  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  a  Maltese  Inquisitor.  I  had  known 
him  in  Egypt.  Being  conducted  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  1798  to 
Ali-Pacha,  he  became  a  Turkish  renegado.  Peace  to  his  ashes !  In 
the  month  of  Aprils  1825,  this  unfortunate  person  died,  at  Paris,  a 
Christian/' 

For  many  a  year  of  alternate  success  and  disaster  the  attempt 
of  speculating  on  the  future  destinies  of  Greece  has  been  hazard- 
ous. That  the  unassisted  efforts  of  that  enthralled  nation,  how- 
ever they  might  protract  a  war,  would  be  unable  ultimately  to 
conclude  it  with  honour  and  security,  seemed,  indec/d,  self-evident. 
But  then  the  conduct  and  intentions  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
in  Europe  appeared  inscrutable,  and  on  their  final  determination 
the  great  question  of  liberty  or  slavery,  or  rather  extermination, 
must  decidedly  rest.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  July, 
1B27,  the  singular  complication  of  neutrality  and  warfare,  the  in- 
explicable vigour  and  remissness  of  the  combined  squadrons  in 
the  Levant,  may  be  said  to  have  afforded  little  clu^,  up.  to  the 
present  time,  to  the  hopes  or  the  forebodings  of  thepolitical  spe- 
culator, so  far  as  naval  succour  was  concerned.  The  Pelopon- 
nesian  captives,  doomed  "  to  hang  up  their  harps"  by  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  are  a  melancholy  token  of  the  indecision  which  has 
governed  other  councils  besides  our  own. 

The  curtain,  however,  is  at  last  drawin?  up.  In  the  North, 
"  Scythia  breathes  the  living  cloud  of  war '  over  the  fairest  pro- 
vinces of  Thrace.  In  the  South,  the  application  of  the  Egyptian 
freebooter,  Ibrahim,  for  permission  to  quit  the  Morea,  and  the 

fallant  army  (attended,  we  hear,  by  some  enthusiastic  young 
English  philhellenes),  which,  having  broken  up  from  its  canton- 
ments in  the  South  of  France,  is  at  this  moment,  probably,  dis- 
embarking at  Navarino  and  Napoli,  the  ports  of  Nestor  and 
Agamemnon,  will  have-  solved  the  problem  ere  these  pages  issue 
from  the  press.  With  heart-felt  satisfaction  we  chaunt  the 
renvoi  to  tne  Greeks  in  the  words  of  the  unfortunate  but  im- 
mortal Riga. 
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^  Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise ! 

The  glorious  hour's  gone  forth, 
And,  worthy  of  such  ties. 
Display  who  gave  jfe  ixblh." 

The  most  partial  spectator  of  the  ensuing  conflict,  in  the 
event  of  early  and  signal  success,  and  the  most  extended  line  of 
.demarcationi  with  natural  and  unassailable  barriers  of  mountain 
and  flood,  must  not  conclude  that  regeneration  can  be  the  work 
of  a  moment.  This  is  the  conviction  of  sense;  and,  with  the 
desire  of  moderating  an  ardour,  too  easily  engendered  in  the 
young  and  classical  student,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  briefly 
•adverting  to  some  of  the  particularities  which  characteria^  the 
modem  Greeks. 

The  vices  of  the  Greeks  and  the  negative  virtues  of  the  Tnrits 
are,  by  some  authors,  as  unfairly  contrasted,  as  the  splendid  and 
valorous  achievements  of  those  who  preceded  these  Greeks  are 
partially  and  enthusiastically  applied  to  their  descendants  by  the 
ultra-Philhellenes.     The  nation  of  which  we  are  speaking,  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  any  other  which  has  once  reached  civi- 
lization, and,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  has  gradually  sunk  back  into 
its  former  elements.    In  no  part  of  the  world^robably,  is  there 
more   misery,  ignorance,   and   vain-glory.      The  inhabitant  of 
Attica  or  the  Morea,  while  he  builds  his  hovel  among  the  ruined 
temples  of  his  supposed  ancestors,  identifies  himself  with  their 
fame,  and  with  those  exploits  which  he  is  by  no  means  calculated 
•to  imitate.     He  forgets,  too,  while  he  treads  the  soil  of  Hellas, 
fliat,  in  all  probability,  his  blood  is  derived  from  parents  far  dif- 
ferent from  those  he  assumes  to  be  so.    The  succession  of 'bar- 
barian invaders  of  this  miserable  country ;  the  constant  intermix- 
tore  of  foreigners  from  the  Roman  conquest  to  the  capture  of 
Constantinople — ^nearly  two  thousand  years  of  degradation — ^the 
lingering  occupation,  protection,  and  intercourse,  in  various  parts, 
of  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  have  all  tended  to  deteriorate  the 
purity  of  Grecian  origin.    In  universal  wretchedness,  however,  all 
who  apeak  the  Romaic  dialect  are  herded  together,  and  claim  to 
be  considered  as  one  race.     The  vain-glory  of  the  modem  Greek 
is  hereditary;  a  vice  apparently  inherent  in  the  soil  and  climate; 
a  vice  once  the  theme  of  classical  allusion,  no  less  than  that  of 
contemporary  observation.    In  his  cottage  on  the  hills,  as  well  as 
in  his  town — indigent,  while  his  infidel  oppressor  flourishes  at  his 
side — he  is  still  the  same :  he  is  persuaded  that  he  surpasses  all  men 
of  all  nations  in  intelligence,  because  his  country  once  carried  her 
arts  and  her  arms  over  the  civilized  world,  and,  even  when  con- 
quered, benefited  her  conqueror-  by  iotroducing  him-  to-  science^ 


taste,  and  eventual  ameliomtioii^  This  xwar^ary  whidi  we  are 
discussing  might  h€  pArdaiiab1e».€ti4  if  not  lead  to  fatal  results  as 
the  parent  of  (j^uarrelsomefiiolna.  if  flHdaly  prevents  difibrenl 
districts  and  different  ehMfeoiiis  frM^^atnal^ainating  together  for 
the  good  cause.  '  W^*  evidently  descry  this  in  the  long  period 
d<vin|;  whick  Ibrahim^  th6ug|U  henaefeLealljr  teakd  m  if  the 
allied  sN|ila(koD6,  baa  been  peroiitted  |o  ravnge-  the  Paniaanki. 
We  have  abseived  it  froan  die  early  s^mab^fos  of  Odyiseuft, 
Goiirai  aiMl  Colocotrooi,  lo  the  preoeolt  disseasiQiiB  at  ik»  cenrt 
€#  the  Presideiit,  Cape^  d'tsiriaa.  The  aama  unfoi^uaately  pmw 
▼ading  ^Hrift  at  thiK  moment  readers  the  Greek  iaci^aUe  of 
ttKlei«tti6diog»  appreciating^  or  eheerfutty  submitting  to  reguhir 
mlitary  service  either  by  bnd  of  sea.  It  doea  dier^re  appear* 
that,  without  the  armed  interference  of  some  natioA^.  bofrever 
tbat  nation  may  have  private  putfposea  to  aerve>  the  Gredti,  of 
theniselvea«  can  never  aAuater,  pajr,  or  keep  together  sufflciettt 
force  for  more  than  desultory  siMrprises  and  attadw«  and  for  ettler* 
prised  vrhich  they  must  abandon  after  suocess — still  less  is  it  t# 
be.  expected  from  their  present  ladoienGe,  that,  if  tK)t  aypportedl 
by  civilized  nations^  ^ndfor  a  cenmdefabk  Unm  gurrUoned  by 
ihtmg  they  could  preserve  their  country^  if  ffOBi  any  cauae  they 
could  mofnentarily  liberate  it. 

Now  since  this  is  the  caso  (and  that  it  iaso  is  geaerally^  aik> 
lowed)  it  must  actually  exiiaust  one  generation  at  kast^  befofe 
old  prejudices  gradually  vanish  away  before  better  prospecta. 
Tlie  modes  which  have  been  propcraed^  Md  indeed  partially 
adopted,  of  nuikiag  Greece  one  great  adult  School,  m  it  wero, 
are  truly  absurd.  To  offer  il,  at  Stanhope  dad  in  hia  eathuaa- 
asm,  the  beodits  of  il  free  press — of  learned  institutioaa — of 
uliUtariaii  schools — ted  aU.  the  trutupery  of  Jevenaey  Benthaiaism 
— is  to  talk  to  this  degraded  nation  a  language  which  it  daea  not 
and  cannot  uaderstai^.  This  Lord  Byron  saw,  and  coarimteil 
with  feeling  truly  and  honourably  libend*  Meaatime  the  vice^ 
with  wbi^  Greece  is  sdlkd,  are  the  vices  of  protracted  slavery : 
Had  we  doubt  whether,  aa  we  have  before  hinted,  a  thorough  oimI 
compfete  emancipation,  without  a  protectorate  and  guarantee 
anore  powerful  than  that  of  the  President,  (now  placed  at  the  head 
of  affairs^  possibly  as  an  out-post  of  Russia^)  would  go  fo^  to 
leclaim  Ibe  vicioua  habita  which  have  bee«  contmcted  by  long 
periods  of  oppreasicMi  and  hmniliation. 

But  would  the  jealous  powers  of  Euaope  eombine  in  an  a^ 

rangement  so  truly  beneficent  in  its  intealioa  1    Wo  anore  tban 

doubt  it  $  afid  in  tbia  doubt  ia  involved  our  hcfie  of  the  fiaal  and 

perfect  resuscitation  of  thitooce^giAed  land. 

It  has  been  proposed  hy  some  writera  tot  coioniio  Gi^eoe)  to 


«iriif(9  AjMiVjiiB  ibf  wiiwar  in  ytibichJ^mim  tnis  bean  •otipg.on 
bar  ^wn  t€irit9cu»»r  i»flttstrioii»  coBipawips.  of  GevflMOs*^  «r  S^im^ 
ami  imitei  f>f  aci^BiifiQ  and  laborioaui  eouuoiiiuUea  of  all  oaUoiia* 
It  ia  aaieoqMn^iMk4  that  thpnaands  of  .jiaraQiis  «o  cucuaiataAced 
ibonH  ^9fmk^k  on  tbes«  iU-paof  l^  and  devMlsated  coa9t^ 
(while,  by  the  bye,  it  is  forgotten  that.  Hbe  iHroduce  of  Greece  m 
acapcrij  equal  lo  ita  consmnpt^nj  and  that  th^  excest  of  £u- 
ropaw  pofMUation  sih^ttU  nQ  los^eiv  emignte  ta  the  wssibbrioiftii 
ffakie^  of  iha^  Miaaisippi  and  tha  Mia^oari,  bat  ^teaia  it  t^  Epirm 
and  Tbe0^jic;and  tb^re  fix  its  abode.  It  is  said,  with  the  air  of  ae 
^tfiim  tale^^ecii^,  ^y  one  French  anthoi;  whocn  we,  hawe.  lately 
««ad>  Uia4  *'  if  aai^  a  plan  wep^  adopted^  cUiais,  now  proatKata* 
WjanU  be  again  rebnilt  and  em^Uished,  and  th^  comilrj  recover 
ita<tQn#.  and  fertility:  a  people  nuoieron«.  wealthy  and  bappju 
wottld^apeed%'repimah  ^m  ptaoa^^  which«  fpc  lack  of  m^oi  aiik 
pf  enltaiiia*  are  now  deiol^te  wd  nnwholeaonie/'  This  is  vofji 
philbaUeakie»bttU  ia^  oar  ey^a,  v/^ry  ridk^lgma.  There  is,  bo.wever^ 
we  thild^  a  wnoc  benefil*  which  might  ai:crue  from  civil  ot 
wJitary  foraignera  )m^  iqtioduced  into  the  heart  of.Gjreece, 
whieb  will  not  fail  to  be  dnl^  bailed  by  acholars^  We  aUnde  to  the 
retrieval  of  much  ancient  art,  of  statues  and  inscriptious  hitherto 
foFtuiiirtely  ce«eealed  kum  thq  Turka  beneath  the  ground*  to  be 
aycavatad  at  thais  dae  aeaHMi>and.ali;  a  bfigbaer  penpd;  aa  well 
as  to  tba  aeciuity  from  fntwrei  ipob«iliKou  which  sueh  intBrfareaca 
WonM  etfeet.  The .  French  ar«^  destin^  for  the  Pelopooneana 
will  asaaredly  cany  many  9mm*  with  it — the  spoi  and  the  tools 
and  the  hbo^rers  ate  at  hawdr-rand  the  generals  and  the  snbaHem 
offieeraof  Ibe  preaent  day  would  not  encoaiage  a  Fonrmdnt;^ 

IV*  We  have  speeulated  bciyopid  Qur  originaliiilention;  and  must 
no  loMar  naglc^t  a  short  examination  of  the  la^  work  of  JacoTaky 
Ria^  ^£raidoa — an  historian  who  baa  arisen  to  instruct  as  ia 
^nmh  bom  the  not  aUogethec  classical  regions  of  Moldana  and 
Wallaebia*  We  understand  ha  is  called  by  bis  middle  name  of 
jRiasOi  which  in  onr  brief  inteicoafse.  with  him  we  dba  more  rea^ 
dily  adopt,  aft  it  will  be  easier  of  prpnuaciation  to  die  goteroesses* 
who,  we  are  convinced,  in  all  wqli-fegulaled  &milic9,.d«ly  wad 
ear  kicubrationa  to  their  young  miatresaes. 

Riao  is.  a  MVaJlacbiaA  sentupent^t.  He  is  prodigimttly  i^ven 
to  tears  and  sighs — and  lookings-up  to  Heaven  for  justiee-r-and 
down  to  the  gronnd  for  traces  of  the  steps  of  great  men — and  the 
hke..  He  cofnmew:es  his  laboftirs  with  a  somewhat  digested  His^ 
torv  of  the  Ottoman  Emfiirc;,  in  which  we  shall  not  follow  him, 
and  in. which  he  gives  several  hard  bits  aj(  \li&  pfeci^raorSf.  the  Byt 
santiae  his[^)rians.  As  nobody  cared  to  read  tbe  annals  gf  slaves. 
Mi  w^b^dy  indked  a  tolerable  history  of  than  b^ort  £ia>!i$  im£* 
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It  was  deslbed'for  hhn,  (bj  birth  a  Greek,  and  who  was,  bjr  Ike 
way»  grand-poBteiBik  of  two  Hospodars,)  to  sapersede  die  aula*- 
quated  or  prejudiced  historical  records  of  Hodza,  N6ima,  Tzehdbi- 
ziid£,  Is-61,  Srtibhi,  £av6ri,  and  Vassif,  whose  works,  no  doubt,  all 
our  readers  have  long  since  perused  with  attention,  and  may  now 
regret  to  find  superseded  by  Rizo. 

indeed  our  author  seems  to  regard  his  quality  of  itflp^'ve  as  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  authenticity  and  impartiality  of  bis  per- 
formance. He  says,  that  in  all  previous  histories  of  the  wars  of 
which  Greece  and  its  islands  were  the  theatre,  between  the  Turks 
on  one  side,  and  the  Venetians,  Genoese,  and  Knights  of  St^  Jcrfrn 
of  Jerusalem  on  the  other,  the  Grreek  inhabitants  are  never  eveo 
mentioned,  and  that  **  thus  the  history  of  Greece  has  been  the 
history  of  the  Ottomans,  the  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  and  the 
Knights  of  Malta,''  rather  than  what  it  professes  to  be.  He  goes 
on  occasionally  shedding  tears  from  Moldavia  to  Constantinople, 
where,  when  he  arrives,  on  walking  down  a  particular  street,  the 
floodgates  of  his  head  are  sure  to  be  constantly  unlocked* 
"  Often,"  says  he,  "  as  I  have  passed  this  spot,"  (^n^re  the  last 
Palaeologus  died  fighting)  ''  every  time  have  I  $hed  my  fiaiioe 
tears  over  Jus  cenotaph" 

It  may  be  asked,  how  a  Greek  of  a  barbarous  land  should  have 
obtained  the  mouthful  of  learning  which  Rizo  possesses.  The 
means  of  education  in  Northern  Greece,  or  rather  Turkey,  are 
not  so  defective  as  might  be  supposed.  In  the  provinces  of 
Epirus  and  Acamania,  and  in  Albania  generally,  the  spirit  of 
commerce  early  developed  itself,  on  account  of  the  length  of 
coast,  the  excellence  of  harbours,  and  the  proximity  of  the  Vene- 
tian territory.  The  impulse  given  from  the  shore  was  soon  felt 
in  the  more  northern  and  inland  provinces.  In  consequence  of 
this  happy  and  advantageous  position,  the  inhabitants  of  Western 
Greece  frequented  the  universities  of  Italy,  and  acain  instructed 
their  fellow -citizens  on  their  return  home.  The  first  well- 
organized  schools  were  at  Joannina,  Moscopolis,  Arta,  and,  in 
later  times,  at  Missolonghi,  among  the  swamps  and  fens  of  ^tolia. 
The  foundation  of  this  town,  which  has  accidentally  found  a 
place  in  history,  and  which  goes  back  three  centuries,  is  due  to  a 
colony  from  Parga.  The  chief  of  a  Pargninote  family,  one'Pez- 
zatas,  was  the  leader  of  it. 

On  the  subject  of  the  dragomans  of  the  Porte  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing notice,  which  we  extract  as  a  piece  of  information  new  to  us. 

"  To  gain  the  esteem  and  protection  of  their  masters,  the  Greeks  of 
CoDBtantinople  cultivated  with  ardoar  the  science  which  they  found  in 
favour  at  court.  Paoajotaky,  sprung  from  some  one  of  the  emignmt 
families  of  Trebisond,  studied,  for  this  purpose^  philosophy  and  me&ant 
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amoag  the  Tuiks  a  ooasideraye  repntation*  and  ineinnated  hioiielf -  -jpav^ 
ticolariy  into  the  good  graces  of  the.  Grand  Vizir  Kipprooloa  Mehned 
Pacha.  Secure  in  this  protection,  he  even  dared  one  day,  in  presence 
of  the  Vizir^  and  several  ulemas,  or  members  of  the  higher  orders  of  the' 
clergy^  to  dispute  with  a  Mussulman,  a  doctor  of  theology,  named  Vauli- 
Efiendy,  on  the  truth  c^  the  Christian  religion.  And  while  the  faggot' 
and  stake  were  raised  in  Europe  for  those  who  manifested  the  slightest^ 
differences  of  opinion  on  those  questions,  in  the  Mahommedan  capital  a 
Christian  slave,  who  announced  the  truth  of  his  faith,  met  with  toleration.. 
Pan^otaky  was  versed  in  the  ancient  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  the, 
Eastern  languages;  he  possessed  extensive  and  various  knowledge,  by! 
means  of  which  he  obtained  the  important  charge  of  Grand  Interpreter 
to  the  Pcvte.  He  was  the  first  Greek  invested  with  that  dignity  -,  this 
influenced  the  fate  of  that  nation,  which  began,  from  that  period,  to  in* 
termeddle  in  the  diplomatic  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  government.  Pana- 
jotaky  accompanied  his  protector,  the  Grand  Vizir  Kiuproulou  Mehme4 
Pacha,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Islaml  of  Candia,  and  it  was  the  in- 
tercession of  the  Interpreter  which  saved  the  Candiots  from  the  rage  of 
the  Mahometans,  who  had  been  inflamed  by  a  long  and  bloody  resist- 
ance." 

When  first  the  Tarks  began  to  find  that  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  hold  some  intercourse  with  the  Christian  nations  around 
them,  by  the  advice  and  aid  of  these  interpreters  they  commenced 
a  barbarous  diplomacy.  Louis  XIV.  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
and  entertaining  their  first  ambassador.  At  this  time  France 
alone  was  deemed  worthy  this  condescension  from  the  Porte.  In 
process  of  time  embassies  were  extended  to  other  European  states*. 
But  it  has  been  remarked,  that  all  these  gentlemen  were,  in  no 
instance,  persons  of  tact  and  ability,  which  might  have  otherwise 
compensated  for  their  want  of  human  knowledge.  This  observa- 
tion does  not  apply  to  envoys  from  Persia,  and  even  to  some  who 
have  been  sent  from  the  African  coast — men  of  fair  talents,  and 
astute  enough  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  Pandemonium  at 
Vienna. 

In  confirmation  of  what  we  have  said  on  the  character  of 
Turkish  ambassadors,  we  take  leave  to  give  the  following  story 
on  the  credit  of  our  author: 

"  In  1 796,  Jussuf  Aggliah  Efiendi  was  the  Ambassador  Irem  the  Porte 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  On  his  return  to  Constantinople,  he  was 
asked  what  were  the  most  remarkable  sights  he  had  seen  in  London. — 
What  he  thought,  for  instance,  of  the  House  of  Commons?  '  The. 
House  of  Commons,*  said  he,  with  sovereign  contempt, '  is  nothing  but 
a  noisy  assembly  of  braggarts  and  brawlers ;  I  saw  nothing  tMer€  which 
was  not  truly  despicable  : — but  I  did  see  a  thing,— *a  thing  really  striking 
and  wonderfiil, — I  saw  a  man,  who,  holding  four  oranges  in  onehnnd, 
and  two  forks  in  the  other,  threw  op  int6  the  air  the  oranges  and  the  forks 


We  finish  our  extracts  with  an  account  of  librd  Byron'n 
^pIoit9  at  MiBS(JoQghi«  as  a  specioien  of  quj:  Wsillacluah's  ^xh- 
l^erant  sl;yle  and  plorative  prqpensided,;  and  w  a  v^^  good  p^»^. 
4aBl  M>  Vt*  Pouqucville's  pMure  of  the  p^et  giv«i»  io  a  pr^wift 

'  **  For  serenil  years  a  mao^  a  poet^  exrited  the  admhatidn  pf  civilife^ 
Mopte.  His  snoRme  genitis  towered  abov^  th^  atmosphere,  apd  pene- 
trated, with  a  searching  look,  even  into  the  deepest  ahysses  of  the  humaa 
heart.  Envy,  wWch  conld  not  reach  the  Pg^«  altaicked  the  Qian,  and 
wounded  hun  cmelfy ;  but,  too  great  to  defend,  and  too  generons  to 
revenue  hbnself,  he  only  sought  for  elevated  impressions^  and  '  vrvoit  d^ 
gran&9  iensoHmu,^  (wfaieh  we  cannot  traoshite,)  capable  of  tht;  most 
noble  devotedness,  aod^  persuaded  that  excettence  is  comprised  m  justice, 
he  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Greeks.  StiH  young,  Byron  had  travemd- 
Greece,  mvpcrlf  so  caBei,  and  described  the  moral  picture  of  its  iuhabh'* 
ants,  lie  quitted  these  countries,  pitying  hx  his  verses  the  misery  of  the 
Gre^,  blaming  their  lethargy,  and  despising  their  stupid  submission  j 
so  difficult  is  it  to  know  a  nation  by  a  rapid  glance.  What  was  the 
aalmsh»eQl  of  the  poet,  wboa  anme  yeais  later  he  saw  these  people. 
Whom  he  ted  thwgbt  unworthy  to  h^r  tbs  oaof)  ^f  Giwiks,  riae  iip  wiili 
wmultantyMis  eagemess»  and  dedare,  in  tbq  fact  of  the  world»  tliat '  they 
vwiU  again  become  a  nation**  Byron  hesitated  at  first ;  apcie^t  ptepos^^ 
^ssiona  n^ade  him  attribute  this  rapture  to  a  partial  conyulsiou«  tne  ulti- 
mate effort  of  a  being  ready  to  breathe  the  last  sigh.  Soon  new  prodigies, 
brilliant  exploits^  and  heroic  constancy,  which  sustained  itsdf  in  spite  of 
every  opposHton,  proved  to  him  that  he  had  ill-judged  this  people,  and 
^xeitdl  hira  to  repair  his  error  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  fortune  and  fife ; 
hb  wished  to  oonouff  in  the  work  cyf  regencfratioD.  From  the  shores  of 
tl»  beamilttl  Etrurta  ht  set  sail  for  Greeee,  ki  the  month  of  Ai^giut) 
1608.  He  visilad  al  finrt  the  seven  kmian  Itbs,  vhare  he  esj^nwd 
aaase  tmn,  busied  in  condnding  the  first  Greek  loan.  The  ^th  of 
Maivo  Botzaris  redoubled  the  enthusiasm  of  "Bipwh  ^nd  perhaps  deter«« 
mined  him  to  prefer  the  town  of  Missolooghi,  which  already  showed  for 
its  glpry  the  tombs  of  Normann,  Eyriakou^,  and  Botzaris.  Alas !  |hat 
town  was  destined,  four  months  later,  to  reckon  another  mausoleum  I 

**  Towards  the  month  of  November  a  Hydriote  brig  of  war,  com- 
manded by  the  nephew  of  the  brave  Cri6zv,  sailed  to  Cephalonia  to  take 
Ua  oa  bcasd,  and  brf«g  Um  ta  MissoiDbglli ;  hal  the  Septtnattlar 
government  Mft  pennjltttng  ships  besting  a  Greek  ilag  to  oome  hilo  ita 
harbours^  Byvon  was  obliged  to  pass  to  Zaotc  m  a  small  leasel,  and  %n 
Mn  the  €bwk  brig  afterwards,  which  ways  -waitsag  fior  him  near 
SSamte.  Hardly  was  Byron  on  hoard  whan  he  kissed  ih»  maia-niasl,  osl*r 
ttsg  il  <  aocred  '0ood'  The  ship's  crew,  astouished  at  Hms  wfaiiimiac4 
hehaviauf,  regarded  him  ia  silence ;  suddenly  Byeoa  Surned  towaids  «lva 
captain  and  the  saikHrs>  whom  he  embrased  with  tean,  and  s«d  to  Sheiis» 
<  It  is  b{r  lUs  waod  thst  ytou  Will  ooMolidatc  yaor  iitdepeode»c&'    Aa 
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tflitailttiioB.  ByMn  sbcn  itMlMd  Mksolonghi :  «h«  \11enl10m  tjf 
AtatolMi«tif«  CmaMoM  nwdvti  likik  attlwlmd  of  lw<»  HMMtttDd  ^oUkm 
4nMi  tip  In  %r^n  Tbe  KHilkiry  of  tb^  »lac^  nad  tb^  disdmrgt  <if 
ttlitqfiustiyi  mtimifl^ed  tlie  bappy  anri^  of  iliis  gvMt  man.  All  ^  Miih 
WMttH  rad  to  the  ihcji^,  a&4  ivekoiiied  hkn  trlth  «C(iiitinitfioni»  M  soon 
as  lue  bw)  vtttiRMt  tb«  UfWk  he  ^mm;  to  the  liotel  <of  the  AdtiiiiilMaiif* 
(DoufMtl,  mhatt  be  t^efe  eottipUtneoied  by  Potpbyrios^  AttJhbiilbop  df  AM. 
LtpKftto4ted  Sielkiy  MOOflmMied  Irf  all  bit  detgv%  Tlie  fiMI  wwd»^ 
^fimir^  '  l^lMMel*  the  MMber  ^  the  Modei«L  Leoaliiaft  V  CooiUii-^ 
tiM  9kMsA^  a  ymng  smm^  null  «iid  wdl  SMOtoj  ImaiedkAdy  fittppetf 
<DC%iittd»  And  Bykm  ms  ncMMed  bim  :*^<  A«ppy  mettaU  Tbmi  Mt 
yie  lm>tier  faH  «  h«M  wbo«e  laiMiie  wffi  never  he  efaeed  ie  the  Ispie  ^ 
agea^'  Dnm^  peveteitteg  ti  gi-eet  erow^d  aMm^led  vnderiftie windews  di 
the  heiel^  lie  eivMeed  hMH^  <he  oa«ei8»M  end  aaid,  ^  tieHeiiesi  yet 
Me'ftittiMgtft^Mi&tigliilHfeieaiNdiia  bei  Be«ttr'<:«eeed  toetttdyOfeeeein 
her  ^ttiiiqtflly>  end  «o  thhik  ol*  her  hi  her  medem  utate  $  m  EngUabttnii 
^^h«>  hen  al^w^e  Jitfveked  by  hi»  tcm^  4hdi  liheity,  t&t  whieh  yoo  aire  hcmt 
nekhig  ee  nMuiy  hertfic  «ffort»t  1  eke  grete^l  for  ibe  sentiineols  whioh 
y8a4e^i^toe%fda  iiie$  iaeeberttSneyauwifl  see  we  10  ibemid^^ 
y/mr  pbdhifihee,  te  eocM^l^  or  perish  irith  yea/  A  tnoolh  aftetwetds  the 
goveittMent  e<»it  him  e  depetetion,  charged  to  o^&sr  him  a  sword  aad  tbe 
patent  of  Greek  oilisteBship^  et  the  aerae  time  the  lown  of  MissoloBghl 
hiscrSbed  bim  in  4ts  erchives.  For  tb&a  public  act  they  prepared  e  sokmn 
eei^mbiiy  for  httn  5  l^  ixed  beforebmid  Ibe  day-^thc^  invited  theM  by 
dMelar  letters  libe  itihalikafiis  of  the  neighhoiirteg  ^stncta-^od  more 
than  twenty  theusatid  petecms  eitived  at  Misac^onghi.  Byron  ib  «  Greek 
eeiMue>  preeeded  atid  followed  hy  idl  the  military,  who  loved  him,  pro*' 
eseded  to  the  ehttreh>  wksere  the  Arcbbkhep  P^Hphyrioe  end  the  Bimop 
elf  AogfeOi  Joseph,  thai  maHyr  of  religion  and  bis  oomtry,  reotived  him 
kk  4be  vesftibiile  of  the  ohiircb,  clothed  le  ^eit  saeerdetal  hdhits ;  eiid» 
jtfler  iMiving  eelehrated  mass,  they  etfered  him  ite  «w«frd  end  the  pateM 
df  oitiMHSMp.  %ttm  demenddd  chat  the  swwd  elioold  be  first  ^ediealwd 
OB  Hie  tomb  of  Meroo  Botxairis ;  and  immediately  the  whole  retitfee,  and 
an  immense  erowd>  went  oat  of  the  churdi  totbe  tomb  of  thet  wsirrier> 
fi%ich  had  4ieen  ornamented  with  beanlMul  msrUeet  the  expense  ef  the 
peel. 

*«  The  AtdtAMmp  placed  tiie^word  npon  this  tom^,  end  then  Byran> 
Ni4b!f^e^the  Or^s  with  enibusiaiim,  adveneed  w4thn  r^^igidos  «^noe» 
Mfi'sMpphig  aM «Min  aodden,  he pronoooced  this diseourse  In  Ifbe  Gredk 
tongue.  *  What  man  reposes  buried  nnder  this  etone  ?  Vdiet  hollow 
veiee  Mn^  ir&tn  this  tomb  ?  What  is  this  ^ee^Mkhve^  horn  whence  will 
spiing  ^e happiness  'of  Gteeee  f  Bnt  whalt  am  lee^ng !  ie  it  not  the 
tomb  of  Mtt<co  Bdtzaris,  who  ihas  Wen  ^ead  seme  imoiiihs,  and  whov 
with  e  liendfbl  <if  l^tfre  mt^  preeipketed  himsdf  uponiihe«tfmero«s 
rtmhe  ^  the  meet  fennhk^  enemies  of  6f«ece  ?  How  dme  1  npproaeh 
Ibe  seerod  piece  where  Ise  teposes^I,  who  neither  possess  %is  hewrfMi 
nor%is  vfMues  ?  However,  in  touching  this  tomb,  I  liope  thiA  hs  emn^ 
netlena  %ill  aiwsiys  inAesne  my  heart  wilh  patriothm.'    So  iMyiftg,  end 
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^iHmnaAi  KMm^  the  ^^jfMkm,  he  kined  it  wbik  abeddiiig'teanrc 
IRvtty  «peetiitor  excWioed^ '  Lord  Byron  for  e?er  !*  'I  see/  added  his 
lomMnp,  '  the  sword  and  the  letter  of  citiBensbip,  which  the  goveroment 
offers  me  \  from  this  day  I  am  the  fellow*dtizeii  of  this  hero,  and  of  all.ihe 
brave  people  who  surround  me.  Hellenes  !  I  hope  to  live  with  you»  to 
fight  the  enemy  with  yoM,  and  to  die  with  you  if  it  be  necessary.*  Byron, 
•nperior  to  m^ar  prejucUoe>  saw  in  the  manners  of  the  palUkares  an  in- 
g^nous  simplicity,  a  manly  frankness  and  rustic  procedure,  but  fuXk  of 
boBoor;  he  observed  in  the  people  a  docility  and  constancy  capable  of 
the  greatest  efforts,  when  it  shall  be  conducted  by  skilful  and  virtuous 
men ;  he  observed  amongst  the  Greek  women  a  natural  gaiety,  an  un- 
studied gentleness,  a  religious  resignation  to  misfortunes.  Byron  did 
not  pretend  to  bend  a  whole  people  to  his  tastes  and  European  habits. 
He  came  not  to  censure  with  a  stem  look  their  costumes,  tbdr  dances, 
and  their  music ;  on  the  contrary,  he  entered  into  their  national  dances^ 
he  learned  their  warlike  songs,  he  dressed  himself  like  them,  he  spoke 
their  language ;  in  a  word,  he  soon  became  a  true  RoumelioU,  Conse- 
quently, he  was  adored  by  all  Western  Greece ;  every  captain  acknow- 
ledged him  with  pleasure  as  his  chief  $  the  proud  Souliots  gloried  in 
being  under  his  immediate  command.  The  funds  of  the  £rst  loon  being 
addressed  to  him,  and  submitted  to  his  inspection,  gave  him  influence, 
not  only  over  continental  Greece,  but  even  over  the  Peloponnesus ;  so 
that  he  was  in  a  situation,  if  not  sufficient  to  stifle  discord,  at  least  to 
keep  it  within  bounds.  Not  having  yet  fathomed  the  character  of  all  the 
chief  people,  as  well  civil  as  military,  he  was  sometimes  deceived  in  the 
beginping  of  his  sojourn,  which  a  little  hurt  his  popularity  $  but  being 
completely  abov^  trifling  passions,  being  able  to  strengthen  by  his  union 
with  it  the  party  which  appeared  to  him  the  most  patriotic,  he  might 
without  any  doubt,  with  time  and  experience,  have  played  a  part  the 
most  magnificent  and  salutary  to  Greece.  At  first  he  had  constructed, 
at  his  own  expense,  a  fort  in  the  little  isle  of  X6clamisma,  the  capture 
of  which  would  have  given  great  facilities  to  the  enemies  to  ^ttack  by 
sea  Missolonghi  or  Anatoliko.  Missolongbi  gave  to  this  important  bat 
the  name  of  *'  Fort  Byron.* '  This  nobleman  conceived  afterwards,  studied 
and  prepared  an  expedition  against  the  strong  place  of  Lepanto,  the 
capture  of  which  would  have  produced  consequences  singularly  favour- 
able. Once  in  possession  of  the  means  of  regularly  paying  the  soldiers, 
he  would  have  lieen  able  to  form  a  choice  body,  and  tc&e  the  town,  which 
did  not  present  any  difficulty  of  attack,  either  on  account  of  the  fievs* 
troops  shut  up  there,  or  the  weakness  of  its  fortifications.  Byron  only 
waited  the  arrival  of  the  loan,  to  begin  his  march. 

''  Thus  he  led  an  agreeable  life  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  which  he 
aimed  at  saving.  Enchanted  with  the  bravery  of  the  Souliots,  and  their 
manners,  which  recalled  to  him  the  simplicity  of  Homeric  times,  he 
assisted  at  their  banquets,  extended  upon  the  turf  5  he  learnt  their  pyrrhic 
dance,  and  he  sang  in  unison  the  airs  of  Riga,  harmonizing  his  steps 
to  the  sound  of  their  national  mandolin.  Alas  !  he  carried  too  far  his 
benevolent  condescension.  Towards  the  beginning  of  April  he  went  to 
hunt  in  the  marshes  of  Missdcmghi.    He  entered  on  foot  in  the  ahal- 


lom^y  he  came  out  quite  wet,  and,  foUowing  the  eitmufh.  o(  ti»faSh 
kan$  accustomed  to  the  malaria,  be  would  uot  change  hU  clothes^  and 
persisted  in  having  them  dried  upon  his  body.  Attacked  with  an  iniflam- 
mation  upon  the  lungs^  he  refused  to  let  himself  be  bled,  notwithstand- 
ing the  intreaties  of  his  physician,  of  Maurocordato  and  all  his  friends. 
His  malady  quickly  grew  worse ;  on  the  fourth  day  Byron  became  deli- 
rious ;  by  means  of  bleeding  he  recovered  from  his  drowsiness,  but  with* 
out  being  able  to  speak ;  then,  feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  gave  his 
attendants  to  understand ,  that  he  wished  to  take  leave  of  the  captains 
and  all  the  Souliots.  As  each  approached,  Byron  made  a  sign  to  them 
to  kiss  him.  At  last  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  Maurocordato,  whilst 
pronouncing  the  names  of  his  daughter  and  of  Greece.  His  death  was 
fatal  to  the  nation,  which  it  plunged  in  mourning  and  tears." 

We  are  anxious,  in  conclusion,  to  acquit  ourselves  of  a  charge 
of  inconsistency  which  might  be  brought  against  us,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  warm  approbation  of  Kizo's  former  work,  in  the 
Tenth  Article  of  our  First  Number.  That  work  was  a  sober 
discussion  of  a  literary  nature,  and  was  unaccompanied  by  those 
bursts  of  passion  and  raving  which  distinguish  the  present,  and  have 
materially  lessened  the  author  in  our  estimation.  We  could  hardly 
have  anticipated  that  a  man,  well  instructed  in  comparison  of  his 
countrymen,  a  tragic  poet,  and  one  not  unacquamted  with  the 
ancient  language  of  his  nation,  would  have  condescended  to  so 
much  flippancy  and  puerility  as  occur  in  his  Modern  History  of 
Greece.  Some  palliation,  however,  it  is  but  fair  to  offer,  when 
we  find  diat,  from  the  necessity  of  his  immediately  joining  Capo 
d'Istrias,  (who  appointed  him  his  secretary,  and  nas  since,  we 
understand,  made  him  provisional  governor  in  the  Archipelago,) 
he  left  his  materials  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  that  they  have 
since  been  furbished  up,  and  completed  by  some  redacteur. 


Abt.  IX.  1. — Tableau  des  Pyrenees  Franfaises;  contenant  une 
description  complete  de  cetie  chdne  de  montagnes,  et  de  ses  prin- 
dpaks  vallees,  depuis  la  Mediterranie  iusqu'a  fOcfan;  ac- 
compagnee  d^  observations  sur  h  car  act  ere,  les  maurs  et  les 
idiomes  despeupks  des  Pyrinies:  sur  Forigine  et  les  usam  des 
Basques:  sur  les propriitcs particulOres  des  sources  minerales: 
et  d^ufie  esquisse  des  differenies  classes  dCitrangers  qui  visitent 
les  itabHssemens  thermaux  du  pays.  Par  M.  Arban^re,  Che^ 
valier  de  la  16gion  dlionneur.     Faris.     1828.    2  vols.  8vo. 

2.  Essai  sur  la  Constitution  Gcognostique  des  Pyrenees.  Par 
J.  de  Charpentier,  directeur  des  mines  du  Canton  de 
Vaud,  &c.  &c.  8cc.  Ouvrage  couronn6  par  Tlnstitut  Royal 
de  France,  avec  une  planche,  et  une  carte  gcognostique  des 
Vyreakcs.    Paris.     18£d.    8vo. 
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^dipaftemmna/I^Mmtst^  PbrM.  Mefltfig,<3heva* 

mt  de  fa  Xkgum  cTlianAeiir,  Peititre  Paysdgi^e  de  la  chambre 
let  du  cabinet  de  S.  M.«  sLc.  &.  Livraison  I — ^VIII.  Paris. 
1827 — ^^1828.    Polio  oblongs  to  be  completed  in  12  livraisons* 

OtJK  readers  may  recollect  an  ingenioos  attempt,  in  an  early 
taumber  of  diis  work,  to  depreciate  the  claims  of  mountain 
scenery  upon  the  attention  of  the  philanthropisL  A  well^maia- 
tained  paradox  is  an  unexpected  intellectual  blow  :  the  recipieat 
staggers  under  its  forces  and  reels  before  he  can  put  hamself  iato 
an  attitude  of  defence.  .A  more  calm  examioation  of  the  natwa 
and  power  of  the  attack^  however,  proves  that  it  owed  more  Aan 
half  Its  strengfh,  and  all  its  success,  to  its  suddenness.  We  know 
not  a  better  exercise  for  a  juvenile  exposer  of  fallacies,  than  an 
investigation  of  the  real  force  of  one  half  page  (p.  44i)  in  ocMr 
Second  Number,  from  the  pen  of  a  coUaborateur,  whom  all  men 
conspire  to  honour,  but  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  sometimes 
prefers  an  insulated  fancy  to  a  general  truth.  There  k  no  doubt 
tfiat  mountain  tracts  are  ill  adapted  to  agriculture,  that  they  often 
afford  insufficient  pasture  to  cattle,  and  rarely  promote  the  purr 
suit  of  wealth  among  the  people  who  dwell  m  their  recesses^ 
But  is  this  the  proper  test  by  which  to  try  the  value  of  a  coun* 
try?  Is  there  no  contentment  without  ridies,*— may  not  the  plea<- 
sures  of  luxury  be  compensated  by  the  hardy  enjoymeDts  of  the 
mountaineers,  the  breezy  heig1it,the  frugal  fare,  the  virtuous  loi^ 
flie  active  chase,  and  a  climate  and  a  life  best  of  all  adapted  to 
the  preservation  of  health  and  the  prolougation  of  existence?  It 
is  further  true,  that  ascents  are  toilsome,  and  descents  daogeroiu^ 
but  to' whom? — not  to  the  muscular  shepherd  of  the  hills,  who 
skips  from  crag  to  crag  with  the  ease  and  security  of  the  ch»» 
mois — who  slides  down  declivities,  or  hangs  over  preicipicf  s,  wlh 
the  same  ^eedom  that  Uterary  men  wander  from  the  library,  to 
the  drawii^^room.  The  evik  of  tlie  plain  might  be  sjnubMrly 
diawn  out  in  formidable  arBay,.aad  the  merits  of  the  question 
remain  pretty  much  where  they  were :  the  truth  is«  however,  diat 
mountam  districts  do  jiosaess  -remarkable  proparties,  whach»  in 
spite  of  the  most  dexterous  sophistry,  must  alvKays<:onunand  4he 
respect  .and  inlersst  of  the  philanthropist*  the  phiIosopher»^d 
the  man  of  4aste.  The  mountaineer  may  be  poor^'but  be  is 
free:  the  hills  are  the  home  and  birth-place  of  liberty:  with 
fearlessness  of  danger  ^nd  habitual  frugality ^Iwell  ihe  'love,  of 
independence :  "  xhe  lord  of  the  lion  Jieart  and  ea^e  ^ye"  is 
cradled  aunong  cliifs,  and  his  hUlaby  is  the  joar  of  the  -torrant  and 
the  wihdgust.     MotUes  efuirrqnt  gloriam  Dpi,  is  a  .Wuth  which 
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our  sophist  woukl  meet  Iqr  sajitig,  that  thiey  impresB  a  ''consci* 
ousoess  of  the  force  of  nature  rather  than  of  the  beneficence  of 
Providence;''  but  are  we  not  to  admire  the  power  as  well  as  the 
benevolence  of  the  Deity  7  Mountains^  however,  not  only  lead  to 
a  consciousness  of  the  force,  but  to  a  knowledge  of  the  works  of 
nature.  The  secrets  of  the  creation  have  been  dug  from  their 
bowels.  The  constitution  of  the  earth  is  felt  and  ascertained  in 
them  as  in  the  bones  of  a  skeleton.  The  theatre  of  the  geologist 
is  the  mountain  range.  By  their  aid  a  light  has  been  shed  upon 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  the  awful  visitations  of  Providence 
by  flood  and  fire  that  mark  its  epochs,  which  not  only  enlarges 
the  sphere  of  the  reason  of  man,  but  must  necessarily  elevate  his 
piety,  and  purify  his  virtue.  The  feeling  of  devotion^  is  nearly 
the  first,  and  certainly  the  most  prevailing  sensation,  which  afiects 
the  traveller  amidst  the  stupendous  beauties  of  mountain  sceneiy. 
While  art  remains  what  it  is,  it  is  perfectly  idle  to  say  that  the 
prejudices  of  taste  should  lie  against  the  admiration  of  moun* 
tains :  dieir  ever-changing  hues,  their  innumerable  forms,  their 
magnificent  bulk,  their  imposing  attitudes,  can  never  fail  to  excite 
the  enthusiastic  feelings  of  the  artist  and  the  man  of  taste.  In  all 
3ttch  comparisons,  short-lighted  man  too  often  looks  with  a  par- 
tial eye  solely  to  his  individual  propensities,  and  would  condeniii 
all  nature  to  his  own  gratification :  the  mountain  and  the  plain 
have  their  respective  virtues:  if  any  thing  is  "  barbarous,  not  t<| 
say  impbus,"  in  loving  nature,  whether  it  be  the  fertility  of  a  flat 
aarface  or  the  grandeur  of  an  unequal  one,  it  is  in  him  who, 
apeaking  of  mountains,  demands,  **  of  what  use  are  they  to  inan?" 

A  defence  of  mountains  is  certainly  no  inapt  introduction  to 
an  article  which  has  placed  at  its  head  three  elaborate  works, 
solely  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  Pykenebs,  although 
we  allow  that  the  celebrity  of  this  vast  chain,  the  resort  of  the 
.artist,  the  invalid,  and  the  admirers  of  nature,  might  well  have 
justified  the  devotion  of  an  article  to  them  without  committing 
ourselves  to  an  argument.  But  it  is  the  foible  of  our  country- 
men, who  love  to  clear  the  way  before  them.  A  Frenchman, 
given  to  despise  difliculties,  and  to  succeed  in  onset,  would  pro- 
bably have  opened  in  a  style  more  worthy  of  the  subject.  M. 
Dusaiilx  commences  his  "  Voyage"  thus :  '*  Augustas  Pyr6ne6s, 
franchis  par  Annibal,  chanties  par  Lucain,  et  dont  je  vais  tenter 
la  description,  je  vom  salueT' 

Of  the  three  works  before  us,  that  of  M.  Arban^re  demands 
our  first  notide.  The  title  of  it  will  show  that  his  aim  is  suffi- 
ciently ambitious,  and  his  object  almost  universal :  he  unites  in 
his  own  person  the  duties  of  various  observers :  art  as  well  as 
science  claim  his  attention;  a  professor  of  the  picturesque,  and 
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a  noral  pliiknopher^  lie  iloes.  not^  somettmes,  cUsdain  thci  mehi 
office  of  guide,  and  faiTO«rs  his  reader  with  sketcbes  not  onlj  of 
•cenery,  but  of  chaiaeler.  His  desi^  is  good,  and  peihaps  his 
fcullS4ire  those  of  bis  ooantiy*  It  is  a  great  vioe  in  descriptive 
mters  to  dwell  chi^y  upon  the  feelings  excited  by  die  soeses 
before  them :  they  ought  to  attenqpt*  by  an  accurate  picture^  set 
off  by  occasional  touches  of  the  imagination,  to  put  it  before  the 
eye  c^  Ae  reader,  and  through  the  eye  affect  the  emotions  of  the 
hmit.  This  is  the  practice  of  the  best  descriptive  writers  in  our 
iaiiguagey  and  we  recommend  it  strongly  to  our  neighbours  as  an 
excellent  substitute  for  vMgue  exclamations  of  delight,  horror,  and 
ustonishmeBt  Paroxysms,  when  laid  down  on  {paper,  ane  pro- 
feiliially  flat  and  uninteresting,  whereas  it  is  o«ben  within  the 
compass  of  the  plainest  writer  to  excite  emotions  neariy  ^ual  to, 
or  at  least  doseiy  resembling,  those  wbidi  are  the  true  ompriog 
of  the  presence  of  the  beauties  of  nature  themsdves.*  We  will 
Slot  deny  M.  Arban^re  the  possession  of  real  enthusiasm:  we 
will  only  say,  that  on  this  side  of  the  channel  the  masks  of  it  ase 
different.  The  pnaise  of  industry  he  certainly  deserves,  for  he 
appears  to  have  read  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  and 
to  have  been  deterred  by  no  danger  £rom  seeing  every  thing  to 
which  he  could  climb.  The  order  of  his  work  is  neither  the  order 
of  Us-  travels,  nor  the  order  of  matter ;  but  in  so  miscellanetifus  a 
«ubj[ect.  as  the  description  of  a  mountainous  country  and  its  m» 
habitants,  adapted  for  popular  reading,  this  is  far  from  being 
ehavgeable  as  a  fault.  All  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  arrange- 
ment he  has  probably  effected.  The  extent  of  -M.  Arban^'e 
undertaking  embraces  the  whole  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  he 
£iirly  commences  at  one  end,  and  by  the  close  of  his  volumes 
arrives  at  the  other. 

M«  Charpentier's  treatise  on  the  geognosy  of  the  Pyrenees  is 
stricdy  scientific:  laborious  and  accurate,  he  has  spared  no 
pains  in  accumulating  information,  or  in  condensing  it  into  its 
most  lucid  form.  He  was  invited  from  the  post  he  occupied  io 
«-■■        ■■■■«■■     ■■  ■     ,   I  .fc.     I     ■  I    >     ■  ■  .1 1         I  ■■■-»■ 

*  The  «fttei  of  the  descriptive  tour  oltwbed  to  M.  Melling't  works,  in  alMon  to 

,llie  ▼lew  lie  beholds  Itodi  the  sumnit'Of  the  Pic  du  Midi,  maku  oa  ohserratioii  on  this 

•abject  which  is  in  point    "  We  roust  here  be  permitted,"  says  he,  "  to  register  a 

'reiDiirk  which  has  fieqaently  occurred  to  us  In  the  cooTse  of  writing  this  journal;  it 

U,  that  our  sensations  vary  with  the  varying  spectacles  that  p«oduoe  then,  bat  ikmM, 

it  is  impossible  to  find  for  each  of  (hem  a  different  eipresaiou  which  shall  convey 

a  just  and  accurate  idea.    Both  pen  and  tongue  must  fail  in  the  attempt  to  coaamu- 

nicate  all  that  is  felt,  or  to  paint  to  the  tnind  the  infinity  of  shades,  as  flitting  as  they 

'  are  charming,  in  the  impreasiona  prodnccd  upon  a  spectator,  especially  one  who  «s 

gasing  from  the  colmiuatiug  poiut  of  these  magnificent  observatories  of  nature." 

The  error  is  in  attempting  to  convey  the  emotions  of  the  spectator :  if  the  writer 
would  look  upon  this  scene  with  A  view  of  transferring  its  points  to  his  paper,  as  a  painter 
does  to  bis  pasteboard,  be  would  ^taad  a  better  chance  of  catehing  these  iMuiiiect. 
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the  etMlirecfion  of  the  tnines  of  Silesia,  to  sapermtefid  the  work^ 
log  of  the  copper  mines  of  Baigon-y,  wbidi  at  that  time  it  waa 
mtended  to  resimie.  Anmng  among  the  Pyrenees  in  1808,  and 
findkig  dmt  the  events  of  the  time  were  likely  to  prevent  the 
tesumption  of  the  works,  he  occnpied  the  fenr  sulisequent  years 
principally  in  investi^ting  the  trountry  in  which  he  found  him- 
self placed.  The  winter  he  spent  latterly  at  Tonlonse,  having 
for  occupation  tlie  task  of  redncing  to  order  the  collections 
of  the  preceding  summer,  and  for  pleasure,  the  intercourse  of 
the  teleforated  naturalists  of  that  place,  who  like  himself  had 
made  the  Pyrenees  their  study,  ta  Peruse,  the  coioipankMi 
and  friend  of  Ramond,  and  die  botanist  of  these  mountains: 
Palasson,  their  mineralogist,  and  D'Aufauisson,  their  geologisl. 
1^  work  before  us  is  only  one  of  three  which  M.  Charpentier 
designs  to  publish ;  a  second  will  treat  of  die  topography  of  the 
mountains,  their  statistics^  of  the  character  of  the  inlnhiCaotSy  their 
customs  and  their  language.  The  third  wiH  contain  a  desciiption 
^  the  varieu^  med)oi&  of  treating  the  iron  mineral,  in  die  tonn*- 
dri^  of  the  Pyrenees — all  at  present  confcmnded  under  the  term 
tXmetkoit  dia  Catalmef  tins  wofk  is  finished^  and  the  second 
far  advanced  towards  completion. 

In  the  Es(tm  die  geological  reader  will  £nd  a  detailed  and 
methodical  a^TCount  of  every  species  of  earth  and  rock  that  has 
heen  discovered  in  die  Pyrenees  i  every  page  bears  evidenee  of 
im  indefStrious  and  painful  research  which  nothing  but  an  enthu* 
Elastic  partinlity  for  his  subject  could  have  induced  the  author  to 
90  undertake  and  puniae«  The  geognosdcal  traveller  in  die 
Pynsnees  mby  limit  his  scientific  library  to  this  one  vcriume. 

The  work  of  M.  Melling  belongs  to  the  department  of  the 
fine  arts :  its  literary  pretensions  are  small :  the  desoriptiona 
which  accompany  the  plates  are  however  fully  adequate  to  dieir 
purpose,  and  peihaps  surpass  in  interest  such  compositions  at 
are  usually  written  for  a  similar  object— the  illustration  of  a  pic* 
tare.  The  plates  a!re  magnificent  m  size,  and  laborious  in  execu^ 
don.  We  cannot,  however,  either  admire  generally  die  taste 
which  has  selected  the  points  of  mw,  or  the  talent  which  has 
attempted  to  make  the  most  of  them.  The  merit  of  M.  Melling 
seems  to  be  accuracy:  it  cerbunly  is  not  the  picturesque.  The 
bad  weather  he  met  with  at  certain  interesting  points  of  his  tour 
hangs  over  all  his  designs.  We  may  except,  however^  three  spe- 
cimens of  a  marvellous  combination  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  the 
grotto  of  G6dro,  the  cascade  of  Arreouettc^,  and  die  onle  of 
Gavamie.  M.  Melling  utterly  fails  in  expressing  vastness ;  his 
water  is  not  fluid  in  the  state  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  it; 
and  the  blockB  ef  granite  dimple  it  like  spots  npon  the  leopard's 
back.  Q  2 
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Such  are  the  three  latest  works  on  the  subject  of  the  Py* 
.  reoees.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  course  of  any  of  them;  all 
we  can  hope  to  do  within  the  compass  of  such  an  article  as  the 
present,  is  to  convey  some  general  notion  of  the  character  of  these 
mountains,  and  of  the  more  remarkable  points  which  distinguish 
them  from  other  hilly  regions,  or  which  render  them  objects  of 
rational. curiosity  to  the  traveller.  Perhaps  we  have  derived  some 
assistance  from  the  Chevalier,  and  at  any  rate  we  shall  find  it 
desirable  to  auote  him  in  illustration  of  the  picturesque,  occa- 
sionally, perhaps,  of  the  ludicrous.  Charpentier's  work  must 
always  be  valuable  to  the  naturalist;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
designs  of  M.  Meiling  may  in  some  instances  have  given  preci* 
sion  to  our  notions  of  the  external  form  of  these  countries. 

The  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  though  its  general  direction  maa 
from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west,  must  not  be  considered  as 
approaching  a  straight  line.  It  is  on  the  contrary  composed  of 
two  lines,  which  have  a  parallel  direction,  though  they  are  but 
the  continuations  of  each  other.  If  the  range  were  divided  into 
two  halves,  the  half  towards  the  west  would  lie  considerably  more 
to  the  south  than  the  eastern  half,  while  a  junction  between  the 
two  is  made  by  a  rectangular  bend,  by  which  the  crest  of  the 
mountains  is  continued  without  break  or  separation. 

The  Pyrenees  on  both  sides,  both  to  the  south  and  the  north, 
throw  out  numerous  branches,  which  lose  themselves  in  the  plain, 
running  the  whole  length  of  these  mountains.  These  branches 
in  general  leave  the  crest  at  right  angles,  and  may  be  likened  to 
the  ribs  as  they  join  upon  the  spine.  Besides  these  lateral  chains 
or  branches,  the  Pyrenees  have  also  parallel  chains,  not  of  great 
magnitude,  and  which  in  position  approach  nearer  to  the  feet  of 
the  mountains  than  their  elevated  ridges. 

When  from  the  principal  crest  or  ridge  two  opposite  lateral 
branches  take  their  departure,  the  point  is  marked  by  an  elevation 
of  the  crest;  if  the  resemblance  of  ribs  be  applied  to  these  branches, 
then  the  peaks  between  them  may  be  compared  to  the  knots  or 
condyles  of  the  dorsal  ridge  in  the  human  body.  Similarly,  the 
departure  of  t^o  vallies  from  the  principal  ridge  is  marked  by  a 
depression  or  sinking  of  the  crest.  These  depressions  form  the 
natural  communications  between  the  two  sides  of  the  Pyrenees. 
They  are  called  coh;  but  in  the  central  Pyrenees  are  more 
usually  denominated  fovH,  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  cele- 
brated naturalists  that  the  inclination  of  the  southern  face  of  the 
chain  is  considerably  more  precipitous  than  the  side  of  France. 
It'is  at  all  times  a  difficult  question  to  decide  in  mountains  of  so 
great  an  extent  as  the. Pyrenees,  which  side  most  rapidly  descends 
to  the  ordinary  level  of  the  country ;  in  the  case  before  us,  war 
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has  too  often  interfered  with  the  observations  of  scientific  men, 
who  always  attack  the  Pyrenees  on  the  side  of  France:  (inquiry 
does  not  come  from  Spain ;)  and  the  question  is  yet  undecided. 
The  southern  face  of  the  central  chain  is  undoubtedly  more  nigged 
and  precipitous  than  the  other,  so  that  access  from  the  side  of 
Spain  is  generally  more  laborious  and  difficult  than  on  the  French 
side.  In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  confirmation  of 
the  opinion  which  has  been  stated,  that  the  French  vallies  ascend 
to  the  crest  of  the  chain  by  a  tolerably  easy  and  gradual  rise,  or 
rather  by  steps  more  or  Jess  lofty,  an  arrangement  which  is  by 
no  means  so  marked  on  the  Spanish  side.  On  either  extremity 
the  height  of  chain  declines  to  its  termination  towards  the  sea; 
the  declension  on  the  east  is,  however,  considerably  more  sudden 
than  tfiat  of  the  west.  At  fifteen  leagues  from  the  Mediterranean, 
on  the  shores  of  which  these  mountains  take  their  rise,  they  are 
seen  to  elevate  themselves  to  a  height  of  1400  toises,*  whereas,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  they  do  not  reach  this  elevation  under  a 
distance  of  twenty-two  leagues  from  the  ^hore. 

The  vallies  of  the  Pyrenees  are  not  only  numerous,  but  of  a 
singular  conformation :  all  the  great  vallies  are  transversai;  taking 
their  origin  at  a  col  in  the  crest,  they  run  almost  directly  north 
.and  south  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of  the  chain.  The 
longest  of  these  vallies  are  found  in  the  central  Pyrenees.  Here 
is  tne  valley  of  the  Garonne,  and  that  of  Lavedan,  watered  by 
the  Beaniese  Gave,  which  passes  Pau,  and  Joins  the  Adour  within 
six  leagues  of  Bayonne.  The  length  of  me  first  valley  is  fifteen 
leagues;  of  the  second,  thirteen.  There  are  also  longitudinal 
vallies  formed  by  the  parallel  chains,  but  they  are  of  small  extent, 
and  oftener  partake  of  the  character  of  gorges  or  ravines  than  that 
of  vallies.  They  are  about  six  or  seven  leagues  in  length.  The 
vallies  of  the  Pyrenees  consist  of  a  series  of  basins,  and  contracted 
necks  of  communication  between  them,  from  their  origin  to  their 
termination.  In  these  basins,  i.  e.  where  the  ndges  recede  from 
each  other,  and  preseut^a  large  and  vase-like  opening,  the  river 
rolls  gently  down,  and  often  assumes  a  serpentine  line.  But  in 
the  defiles  or  gorges,  i.  e.  when  the  two  lateral  heights  approach 
each  other,  the  inclination  is  rapid,  and  the  water  descends  with 
impetuosity.  In  tfa^  higher  part  of  the  vallies  these  basins  are 
always  considerably  elevated  one  above  the  other;  and,  as  the 
communication  between  them  generally  consists  of  a  very  pre- 
cipitous passage,  or  perhaps  successive  ledges  of  rocks,  the  river 
generally  becomes  in  these  positions  a  torrent  or  a  cascade,  ;ind 
bounds  from  one  basin  to  the  other,  either  in  one  or  more  falls  of 
water.     The  vallies  thus  approach  the  crest  by  successive  steps. 


•  The  toise  b  equal  to  8695  feet  Engli^li. 
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and  the  nearer  they  approach,  the  more  perfect  is  the  preseryfr- 
tion  of  this  fomi.  In  the  lower  regions  this  feature  is  less  distin* 
guishaUe:  the  defiles,  however,  always  exist,  and  these  and  other 
marks  bear  evidence  o(  their  ancient  state. 

The  basins  of  the  saperior  regions  of  the  vatties  frequently 
enclose  one  or  more  lakes,  the  extent  of  which  is  always  propoj^ 
tionate  to  the  dimension  of  the  basin.  When  they  occur  at  a 
great  elevation,  and  within  the  hmits  of  perpetual  snow,  and  are 
sheltered  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  ahd  the  hot  winds,  they  are 
perpetually  covered  with  ice.  Thus,  the  ice  of  the  lake  of  the 
Vort  of  (Jo,  and  that  of  the  PorHUon  d*Oo,  never  thaws :  the 
lake  ot  Mont  Perdu,  and  those  of  Estom-Soubiran,  in  the  vaHcy 
of  Cauterets,  continue  fi-ozen  to  the  end  of  Augwt. 

The  basins,  which,  at  the  present  day,  are  only  watered  by  die 
river  which  traverses  them,  bear  certain  marks  of  the  existence  of 
ancient  lakes,  of  which  they  formed  the  enclosure.  The  boggy 
turf  of  the  soil  of  some  of  them,  the  erosion  of  the  rocks  by  water 
at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  soil,  and,  lastly,  the  manner 
in  which  the  river  dives  out  of  the  vatlies,  by  a  deep  and  narrow 
split,  are  incontestable  proofs  that  these  basins  have,  at  one  time 
or  other,  been  shut  up  all  round,  and  that  the  water  has  only 
escaped  by  the  bursting  of  the  embankment  that  restrained  them« 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  junction  of  different  vaHies  with 
another  valley  never  takes  place,  except  at  places  where  the  latter 
forms  a  basin.  It  is  a  rule  in  die  Pyrenees  that  the  extent  of  a 
basin  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  extent  of  the  gorges  and 
valKes  which  it  receives.  When  a  valley  changes  its  direction 
suddenly,  this  joint  or  elbow  is  invariably  preceded  by  a  basin. 
The  longest  basins  of  these  mountains  do  not  exceed  a  length  of 
0000  toises  on  a  breadth  of  2000.  Snch  are  the  magnificent 
basin  of  ArgeHez  in  the  valley  of  Lavedan,  and  those  of  Sagnires 
in  the  valley  of  liuchon,  and  of  Bedous  in  the  valley  of  Aspe.  ^  It 
is  in  the  lower  portions  of  a  valley  that  the  most  extensive  basins 
ar^  found,  and,  indeed,  it  is  ordinarily  in  the  inferior  region  that 
it  receives  many  other  vallies  and  gorges  of  a  considerable  extent. 
It  necessarily  results  from  this,  that  towards  their  lower  extrena»- 
ties  the  vaHies  are  wide  and  extensive,  while,  near  their  origin, 
they  are  so  small  that  the  torrent  occupies  their  entire  soil. 

The  mountains  which  form  the  sides  of  a  valley  very  rarely  viae 
-in  an  uninterrupted  ascent  to  their  tops;  they  usually  fom  several 
escarpments,  or  rather  several  inclined  planes,  approaching  the 
perpendicular,  each  of  which  is  surmounted  by  a  plateau  more  or 
less  horizontal.  The  number  and  extent  of  these  escarpments,  as 
^aoof  the  plateaus,  is  variable,  and  depends  entirely  on,  the-  eleva- 
tion of  the  mountain  and  the  nature  of  the  rock.  It  is  commonly 
on  the  first  or  Io«vest  plateau  that  the  most  elevated  villages  are 
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faand*  It  ofteii  happena  that  tbe  plateau  Mdiicb  runs  aloBg  tbe: 
ywliey  on  one  side,  c^nresponds  exacdy  with  another  on  the  oppo«* 
aite  side.  This  woald  indicate  that  the  plane  of  the  valley  haa 
originally  been  level  with  the  two  plateaus,  and  that  as  it  b^mei 
de^r  and  more  delved,  it  left  these  banks  the  testimonies  ot  ila 
ancient  elevation. 

The  valUes  which  present  themselves  npnon  one  another  laterally^ 
descend  ordinarily  by  a  precipitotts  declivity  at  the  point  wher ct 
they  form  a  junction.  Many  gorges  and  vallies  of  no  great  ex* 
tent,  but  at  the  same  time  at  a  g^reat  elevation,  suddenly  termiiatft 
even  by  a. precipice,  so  that  the  torrent  enters  the  great  valley  as  a 
csascade.  Such,  among  others,  are  the  vallies  of  Sem,  of  Bassies, 
and  of  Saleix,  all  of  which  enter  the  valley 'of  Vicdessoa.  The 
gdfge  of  Medasoles  and  that  of  Esquery  terminate  by  a  steep 
descent  at  the  valley  of  Larboust ;  the  torrent  of  the  valley  of 
Estaub^,  wbidik  joins  the  valley  of  H6as,  and  those  of  the  gorgea 
of  Sttiiqu4  and  of  Osaonne,  both  of  which  enter  the  vaUey  of 
Bareges^fom  cascades  at  their  junction  with  the  principal  valley. 

Many  vallies  of  the  Pyrenees  present  at  their  origin — instead; 
of  a  rapid  and  narrow  defile,,  or  of  a  suite  of  Uttle  basins  of  greater 
or  less  extent,,  which  rise  by  degrees  to  the  height  of  the  chaio— 
«  single  batm,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  lofty  walls  of  rock, 
and  open  on  the  fourth  side,  extending  from  whidi^  ia  a  continuar 
^OQ  of  the  valley.  These  basins  are  often  extreuMly  deep,  thai 
IS  to  say,  the  wall  of  rock  whidi  is  buik  up  around  tjiem  is  often 
extremely  high.  The  top  of  these  walls  is  commonly  formed,  by 
a  steep  shelving,  from  which  there  rises  another  tier  of  vraUs 
which  attain  the  crest  of  the  mountain*  This  orderly  aimage* 
ment  of  tbe  steejp  ro^  ^ves  tbe  basin  the  appearance  of  an  am- 
jpUdieatre  or  cvrcus,  by  which  names  th^  are  generally  oaUed. 
Theae  amphitheatres-  may  be  considered  the.gimdest  aind  most 
disdnctive  feature  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  iahabitaQts  of  the 
aKMmtaina  give  them  the  name  of  oiJe  or  Aoiifey  which  in  their 
patois  means  pot  or  bowl.* 

Tbe  BM)st  beautiful  of  these  am|^itheatres  is  the  celebrated 
4mk  of  Gavarnie,  at  the  origm  of  the  valley  of  Bari^es.  It  is  not 
the  largest  of  the  wqnes  of  the  Pyrenees,  but  it  is  the  one  the 
walls  of  which  are  the  loftiest  and  most  perfect.  The  cirque  iot 
Troumouse,.  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  H6as,  is  larger  th^^  the 
eii/e  of  Gavarnie,  but  not  so  deep.  Another  cirque,  at  the  bead 
of  tk»  valley  of  £staub6»  is  smaller  and  moie  ruinous. 
.    This  general  outliae,  or  skeleton,  of  the.  Pyrenees^  will  gnBatly 


*  FfoiB  Um  Latin  olU — oIKs  conHitae'iittces.-^PIhi.  xv.    Spanish,  oik ;  \Aia  oHtf  de 
ais»  mm  ^msok  qoe  owMn^^Jkn  (2aax«Cii  osp.  1. 
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aamt  Ihe  compreheosion  of  the  reader  in  forming  an  idea  of  Che 
dispoaition  of  particular  objects,  and  prevent  that  confusion  which 
wntten  descriptions  of  the  surface  of  a  country  commonly  excite 
ID  the  mind.  It  will;  moreover,  enable  us  to  dass,  without  difli- 
culty»  such  remarkable  objects  as  travellers  and  naturalists  have 
described  as  most  worthy  of  observation.  Keeping,  therefore^  this 
sketch  of  the  great  features  of  these  mountains  in  memory,  we 
shall,  in  the  same  order,  run  through  some  of  the  more  striking 
examples  of  each.  And,  first,  for  the  most  interesting  pheno- 
mena of  the  principal  chain ;  the  successive  elevations  and  de^ 
pressions  of  the  crest  and  their  attendant  circumstances. 
.  A  communication  between  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  and  other 
mountains  may  be  traced;  the  Black  Mountains  and  theCe- 
vennes  appear  to  link  it  with  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  on  the. 
West,  some  distance  before  they  terminate  in  the  sea  at  the  point 
of  Figueras,  a  branch  may  be  seen  to  strike  off  into  Gallicia,  which 
is  only  terminated  by  Cape  Ortegal.  •  So  that,  in  fsct,  Ae  heights 
which  reach  the  ocean  near  Bayonne,  and  are  usually  considered 
as  the  western  limits  of  the  Pyrenees,  are,  in  fact,  but  the  termi- 
nation of  a  lateral  branch,  which  leaves  the  main  chain  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  of  Bastan ;  in  a  similar  manner  the  eastern 
extremity  which  reaches  the  Mediterranean  is  but  another  lateral 
branch  which  leaves  the  main  chain  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
Teta;  and  passes  through  French  Cerdagne.  The  principal 
chain  is  that  which  we  have  alluded  to  as  connecting  the  system 
of  the  Pyrenees  with  the  Alps  by  means  of  the  Black  Mountains 
and  the  Cevennes.  Thus  the  line  of  mountains  which  go  popu- 
larly under  the  name  of  the  Pyrenees,  are  by  no  means  the  isolated 
chain,  running  from  sea  to  sea,  which  they  are  supposed  to  •  be# 
but,  in  fsct,  consist  of  a  central  line,  two  of  the  ramifications 
from  which  extend,  like  arms,  on  each  side  to  the  sea.  We  shall, 
however,  speak  of  the  Pyrenees  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  begin 
Mrith  the  arm  that  reaches  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  proceed  firom 
east  to  west. 

The  Pyrenees  rise  abruptly  from  the  Mediterranean,  at  the 
Cape  of  Creus,  near  the  Gulph  of  Roses.  The  mountains  soon 
reach  an  elevation  of  from  250  to  300  toises  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  this  height  they  keep  as  far  as  the  col  of  Pertus,  the 
great  pass  into  Spain  by  the  route  of  Perpignan,  which  is  prac- 
ticable at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  kinds  of  carriages.  It  is  by  thia 
pass  that  historians  conjecture  Hannibal  led  his  50,000  men  to 
the  invasion  of  Italy*  The  passes  of  this  chain  of  mountains, 
which  boasts  a  separate  name,  that  of  Alb&res,  undoubtedly  pre* 
sented  themselves  in  the  most  direct  line  from  Saguntum ;  and  it 
is  most  probable  that  either  by  Bellegarde,  where  a  fortnow  com- 
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nsaiids  the  Col  de  Pertus^  or  nearer  the  sea  bj  CoHknire,  die 
transk  of  the  army  of  this  celebrated  captain  was  effected;  After 
diis  col,  the  height  of  the  chain  considerably  increases,  until,  at 
the  distance  of  about  2£,000  toises  beyond  P6rtu»,  at  the  moun- 
tain of  Costa^Bonna,  it  ioins  the  main  chain ;  or,  in  other  woixls,  it 
throws  off  a  branch  to  the  north-east,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
Tech,  which,  separating  this  valley  from  the  valley  of  Teta^  at 
length  svrells  into  the -pic  of  the  Canigou.  The  elevation  of  iki^- 
mountain  above  the  level  of  the  sea  reaches  1441  toises ;  a  height 
which  is  attained  by  the  principal  crest  itself  very  soon  after  the 
propagation  of  this  noble  stem.  Up  to  tfiis  point  the  general 
features  of  the  mountains  are  of  a  soft  character;  they  rise  in 
rounded  forms  and  terminate  in  broad  plateaus.  The  cols,  or 
ports,  instead  of  rocky  and  narrow  defiles,  present  ordinarily  a 
kind  of  plain  or  shfillow  valley,  which  affords  very  easy  communi- 
cations between  Roussillon  and  Catalonia.  At  Cambredasy, 
however,  a  mountain  to  the  south  of  Mount  Louis,  where  the 
<^in  itself  reaches  the  height  of  its  advanced  guard,  •  the  Ca- 
nigou,  the  Pyrenees  suddenly  assume  their  character  of  rugged 
magnificence.  The  swelling  hills  of  the  Alb^res  change  into 
craggy  and  sharp-pointed  peaks,  and  form  precipitous  masses  of 
rock,  difficult  to  reach  and  almost  impossible  to  cross. 

The  Canigou  is,  as  M.  Arbandre  calls  him,  the  "  dominateur 
de  cette  region,"— -he  overrules  all  the  vallies  of  Roussillon.  la 
a  scientific  point  of  view  he  was  long  since  rendered  famous  by 
the  operations  of  Cassini ;  at  present,  the  ascent  of  his  lofty  sides 
is  an  adventure  both  for  the  savant  and  the  poet.  M.  Thiers, 
the  author  of  a  slight  sketch  of  these  countries,  and  who  really 
writes  of  them  with  more  power  of  transferring  his  own  imprest 
sions,  than  any  other  author  who  has  lately  made  the  Pyrenees 
the  subject  of  a  descriptive  pen,  has  left  a  few  emphatic  lines 
coQcennilg  its  picturesque  asp^. 

"  The  plain,**  says  the  traveller,  as  he  is  setting  out  from  Perpignan 
early  on  a  winter's  morning,  **  had  not  yet  received  a  ray  of  the  sun, 
when  suddenly  the  top  of  Canigou  was  tinged  with  a  rose-coloured  tint, 
which,  blending  with  the  white  of  the  snow,  produced  a  shade  inex- 
pressibly soft.  This  luminous  band  increasing  as  the  sun  gradnally 
rose  hi^ier,  the  upper  pic  seemed  to  enlarge  in  proportion  as  it  was  illu- 
nrined.  The  whole  mountain  was  speedily  covered  with  light  and 
porpl^  then  all  its  forms,  hitherto  concealed  by  the  darkness^  becaoie^ 
jnarked  at  once  $  all  its  prqjeciioos  rose,  all  its  hollows  seemed  to  be 
deeper,  and  it  appeared  to  acquire  a  reality  which  it  bad  not.  ThejCoUi» 
the  wind,  and  our  rapid  motion  added  to  the  effect  of  this  fine  scene : 
the  motion  in  particular  made  the  effect  almost  intoxicating." 

•M.  Thiers  and  his  compantona  were  winding  ronnd  the  base  of 
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Mounk  Canig^uL  in  a  carnage  an^  four  horaeB,  driven  a4  the  rapid 
pac&  for  which  the  Roussillonais  post-boy  is  welMuiown.    . 

To  ascend  the  Canigou  is  the  most  adventurous  exploit  whidi 
presents  itself  to  the  traveller  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  Accord* 
ingly,  M.  Arban^re  buckled  on  his  spartiUei  and  conunenced  to 
climb ;  not*  however,  before  he  had  taken  counsel  with  a  gentle* 
man  in  the  neigiibourhood«  whom  common  fame  pointed  out  ae 
one  who  had  already  reached  the  summit.  M.  Compaguyo»  a 
physician  at  Perpigaan^  the  person  in  question^,  exhibited  to  the 
traveller  aa  interesting  collection  of  ^  birds  awl  insects  of 
the  Pyrenees^  which  he  had  collected  himselft  and  coaumiaicated 
all  such  instructions  as  were  likely  to  prove  useful  in  the  execnr 
tion  of  the  design  of  reaching  the  summit  The  way  to  the  fool 
of  the  mountain  lay  through  the  squalid  villegjes  oiF  Aries  and 
Co  sari ;  and  the  actual  mount  is  only  attained  by  overcoming  the 
bulwad»  and  buttresses  which  it  pushes  out  about  ita  baae* 
When  th^  Me  surmounted,  the  arrival  at  the  summit  appewra  to 
be  only  Idbonoua*  The  valley^  or  rather  glen,  of  Prats«Cabreii^ 
ttes.  9ik  the.  immediate  fool  of  the  mountain.  It  ia  a  wild  plain ; 
and  a  sin^  cabin,  bebn^ing  to  the  shepherds,  alone  intervnpts 
tli^  stiUnesa  and  solitude  of  &  desert.  At  a  piece  of  pasturage, 
called  by  the  guides  the  Clos*Stabeil,  begin  the  fifs,  and  the 
cfaanning  carpel  of  the  Pyrenees — its  rbodcdendron,  its  anenony 
and  gendan — also  commences^  before  the  bffoom  and  the  jnnijper 
have  ceased  to  flourish.  A  wood  of  red  pine  succeeda  &e  nn^ 
until  at  the  petty  lake  of  Beladi  animated  nature  failsh  and  the 
sterility  of  Sibma  reigns-  among  rocka  and  snow.  Mounting 
fimm  this  naked  plateau,  by  a  patb  among  gigantic  fraginettts  ^ 
piled  socks,  the  summit  is  suddenly  attained*  The  view  it  oSkn 
la  extenaive  and  splendid :  the  horv en  ia  an  immense  ciicfe :  die 
Meditemnean  stretches  its  blue  watem  in  front,  witb  ita  shores 
lost  in  f<^ :  on  the  west  die  lofty  bank  of  the  Pyrenees  baldly  pie- 
aents  a  crest  clothed  with  ice  and  rock:  to  die  north  lay  the 
plains  of  France.  Thus  sea,  mountains,  and  plains,  combine 
to  form  a  contrast  of  the  most  striking  description* 

Continuing  along  the  crest  to  the  west  of  the  mountain  of 
Camhredasy,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  elevation 
again  lowers  to  the  he^ht  of  800  toises  to  form  the  CuL  de  la 
JPerde,  the  comsnunieation  between  Cerdagne  and.  France,  whkk 
is  piotectad  hf  the  ibrt  of  Mount  Louis.  We  cewld  not  hava  a 
d^stnptioB  ol'  dM  Col  de  la  Pesche  femn  a  livelier  pen  than  dmt 
of  Mr.  Thiers. 

"  At  BEoaDt  Louis/'  be  observes,  **  the  mountsins  draw  closer  toge- 
ther and  rise :  you  enter  a  narrow  passage,  which  is  frightful  from  &e 
dJmaniiens  of  iu  forms  and  the  iire^danty  which  distioguisbes  it.    The 
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alkiw^  room  for  one  mule  «t  mott^  Above  are  inaccessible  emkieiiceaf 
bek>«  are  torreots,  and  beyond  are  other  mountains,  wblcb  are  connected 
with  those  round  which  you  are  going.  The  scene  is  most  diversified. 
Sometimes  you  rise,  and  seem  to  command  the  abyss  3  at  others  you  de- 
scend, and  seem  to  ha?e  it  over  your  head.  Sometimes,  foRowing  the 
sinuosities  of  the  defile,  you,  come  into  an  obscure  inclosure,  apparently 
without  an  outlet ;  then,  suddenly  doubling  a  point,  you  discover  an  un- 
expected and  immense  prospect :  vast  amphitheatres  of  d«Exling  snow, 
black  pines,  and  a  snceesston  of  movnUins  Which  crowd  together  and 
lack  into  each  oHfaer.  The  eonfiision  6f  cubic  and  broken  BBBasea  «f 
iinieateiie,  bkwks  of  graoite,  the  schistvs  detached  in  slabs  or  broken  imo 
little  flakes*  added  to  the  loud  roaring  of  the  rapid  torrents,  the  disorder 
of  the  winda>  and  of  the  pressed  and  rent  clouds,  afford  a  perfect  picture 
of  chaos.  Never  did  the  confusion  of  the  elements  appear  to  me  more 
awfid,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  at  sea." 

These  defiles  open  at  the  viUnge  of  Cabaaes,  and  foran  a  first 
basin*  This  bottom  is  vesy.  unequal  in  its  surface :  on  one  of  its 
eminencea  is  esected  Mount  Louis.  Thence  you  pass  Ibe  Cat 
into  the  inimeDse  basia  of  Gerdagne^  covered  with  pasturage  and 
fields  of  coro. 

Some  lofty  pks,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  particulariae,  in- 
tenrene  between  ifae  Col  de  la  Peorche  and  the  post  of  Puymo^ 
fens :  the  pAss  leading^  out  of  Ceidague,  fay  the  valley  of  Carol* 
across  the  crest  into  the  valley  of  the  Ani^ge.  It.  b  one  of  dbs 
aM>st  dangeroufl  of  the  ordinary  passes*  It  is  closed  during  a 
great  part  oif  the  winter.  **  On  the  road/'  says  Mn  Thieis,  ^yoA 
hear  only  the  following  questioo»  addressed  by  the  muleteers  who 
are  going  to  those  who  are  returoiag : — '  Is  the  port  good  V  that 
k  to  say,  do^  the  wind  and  the  snow  threaten  to  svraUow  you  up?** 
It  is  a  araaim  in  the  Pyrenees^  that  in  the  ports  the  faihcv 
should  not  wait  for  the  soo^  nar  the  soa  for  the  father*  The 
tnivelfer,  whom  we  have  a)ready  quoted^  penetrated  this  pass  iu 
winter,  and  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  his  account  of  the  difficut 
ties  he  had  to  encounter.  He  waa  approaching  from  the  valley  of 
Carol,  that  is,  from  the  side  of  Spain*  Mr«  Thiers  pushsd  on 
throuflh  the  port  at  a  tim^.  when  the  ordinary  muleteers  had  des* 
pairea  of  accomplishing  the  transit,  and  therefore  his.  aceouitf 
must  not  be  taken  as  exactly  applicable  to  the  dsfile  ia  itsi  usual 
state :  but  the  traveller  states,  that  he  had  an.inresistibk  cunosiSy 
to  asc^taio  what  the  difficulties  really  viere,  and  satisfy  himself 
that  they  were  not  exaggerated^.  Alter  aitriving  at  die  spot,  he 
found  that  there  was  a  calm  sometimes,  and  at  these  intervals;he 
«Bed  to  look  about  him  ;  but  they  were  always  ipiickly  and  ab^ 
niptly  broken  off.  For  **  the  wind  would  suddenly  burnt  forth 
with  unexpected  fury,  roll  the  crowds,  and  compel  them  into  the 
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recesses ;  then  sweeping  the  sleet,  that  was  still  falling,  before  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  drifting  that  already  on  the  ground,  the 
snow  drove  along  like  waves  of  the  sea."  The  dreariness  of  these 
moments,  he  observes,  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  '*  The  change 
of  forms ;  the  entirely  new  position  of  the  snow ;  the  unexpected 
arrangement  of  the  clouds,  were  such  as  to  make  one  believe  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand."  This  is,  however,  merely 
arctic,  and  in  no  way  peculiar  to  the  Pyrenees :  the  sight,  how- 
ever, which  afterwards  struck  him  is  of  a  picturesque  beauty  only 
to  be  met  with  in  a  mountainous  region.  "  On  reaching,"  he 
says, ''  the  interior  summit  of  the  port,  I  turned  round,  and  be- 
held before  me  an  immense  succession  of  vallies,  which  were  dis- 
played one  behind  another.  The  clouds  extended  to  the  farthest 
line  of  the  horizon ;  but  all  at  once,  while  those  which  were  over  my 
head  were  dark  and  thick,  those  in  the  back  ground  became  light, 
and  I  perceived,  at  a  great  distance,  the  country  from  which  I  had 
come  perfectly  illumined  by  the  sun,  and  apparently  enjoying  die 
most  perfect  calm.  This  calm,  seen  from  the  midst  of  a  storm, 
and  with  the  magic  effect  produced  by  the  distance,  was  so  de- 
lightful as  to  make  me  forget  all  the  fatigues  of  the  journey." 
The  passage  of  the  port  occupied  the  whole  day:  the  journey 
terminates  at  the  smsdl  but  pretty  town  of  Ax,  in  the  valley  of 
Arri^ge,  which  opens  an  easy  access  to  Foix,  Pamiers,  and 
thence  to  Toulouse. 

The  port  of  Puymorens,  communicating  between  the  valley  of 
Carol  and  that  of  Arri6ge,  vallies  on  opposite  sides  of  the  chain, 
is  mainly  used  by  the  smugglers,  who  carry  on  the  contraband 
trade  between  France  and  Spain.  The  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
of  Carol,  Spaniards  by  nature.  Frenchmen  by  law,  are  from  their 
cradle  brought  up  to  die  occupation ;  and  it  would  be  an  arduous 
task  to  find  a  Carolan  who  was  not  engaged  in  it.  The  very 
priest  is  not  exempt  from  suspicion.  Of  this  fine  and  hardy  race 
of  men,  the  contrebandiers,  the  guide  of  M.  Arban^re,  of  whom 
he  gives  a  lively  portrait,  is  a  specimen.  Joseph  Fo  was  one 
of  tibe  most  intrepid  asserters  of  the  freedom  of  trade :  his  beard 
black  and  diick,  his  open  countenance,  his  daring  eye,  and  his 
air  of  fearless  frankness,  all  bespoke  a  man  prepared  for  danger, 
activity,  and  toil.  A  continual  war  of  posts  and  skirmishes  among 
the  rocks  and  snows  of  the  mountains,  with  the  *'  preventive  ser- 
vice" of  the  Pyrenees,  had  inured  him  to  every  kind  of  hardship, 
and  turned  the  ignorant  peasant  of  Carol  into  a  heroic  smuggler. 
He  bad  frequently  been  wounded,  and  had  lost  two  fingers  in  the 
frost ;  but  these  were  topics  of  pride,  and  only  gave  occasion  to 
die  long  stories  of  his  adventures,  with  which  he  delighted  to  enter- 
tain his  companions.    Joseph  Fo  was  no  cruel  or  unfeeling  pur- 
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saer  of  his  profession :  he  boasted  of  being  magtuuiimously  merr 
ciful^and  has  been  known,  after  a  severe  contest  and  some  slaughter, 
to  dismiss  his  prisoners*  with  a  dollar  a-piece  and  a  recommenda- 
tion of  silence:  he  is  a  philanthropist,  too*  and  has  risked  his  life 
to  save  individuals  who  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  among 
the  snows  of  the  port.  In  speakins  of  his  "  metier/'  he  is  far 
from  taking  up  a  defensive  position.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  force 
of  public  opinion :  in  the  valley  of  Carol  it  is  the  custom-house 
officers  who  are  universally  esteemed  as  the  robbers.  Joseph  Fo 
never  had  the  slightest  scruple  on  the  subject  of  the  legality  of 
his  exploits,  and  condemned,  with  some  appearance  of  justice 
and  much  vehemence  of  argument,  all  measures  which  tended  to 
shackle  the  reciprocal  intercourse  of  nations,  which  he  stoutly 
maintained  to  be  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature.  ''  Ho- 
nour among  thieves,"  says  the  prove];b ;  and  Joseph  Fo,  the  most 
upright  of  smugglers,  is  a  case  in  point.  The  rich  merchants  of 
Carol  habitually  trust  him  with  their  wealth,  and  would  commis- 
sion him  with  large  funds  to  purchase  for  them  either  sheep  in 
Languedoc  or  mules  in  Poitou,  and,  like  Dirk  Hatteraick,  he  was 
not  diie  man  to  wrong  his  owners  of  a  stiver. 

From  the  port  of  Puymorens  a  succession  of  pics  and  inter- 
vening cols  carry  on  the  ridge  of  the  principal  chain  to  the 
mountain  which  heads  the  valley  of  Vicdessos :  in  this  part,  also, 
the  pic  of  St.  Laurenti  and  that  of  St.  Barthelemy,  reaching  the 
height  of  LI  86  toises,  are  detached  from  the' principal  branch  and 
take  their  rise  in  a  lateral  crest,  which  separates  the  vallies  of 
the  Aude  and  the  Arri6ge.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  Vicdessos  rises  the  pic  d'Estats,  to  the  height  of 
1660  toises,  and  not  far  from  it,  to  the  north-west,  is  the  Mont- 
calm, of  the  height  of  l620  toises.  From  the  pic  d'Estats,  just 
mentioned,  the  crest  retains  a  mean  elevation  of  about  If^X) 
toises  until  it  arrives  at  the  *Tuc  de  Mauberme,  ( 1 370  toises,)  a 
pic  which  heads  the  lateral  bend  or  elbow  which  has  been  men- 
tioned as  separating  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  into  two  halves. 
This  lateral  bend  runs  nearly  due  south  as  far  as  the  port  d'  Espot, 
from  which  point  the  western  half  of  the  great  chain  commences. 
In  this  elbow  rises  the  Garonne,  at  the  port  of  Montgarry,  and 
within  half  a  mile  of  its  source  is  that  of  the  Noguera-Paillaresa : 
thus  this  plateau  divides  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. M.  Arbanire  attained  the  source  of  the  Garonne, 
and  found  it  issuing  from  a  small  cavity  "  covered  over  with  rude 

*  Toe  is  a  svnon^m  of  pic  in  the  patois  of  the  Couzerans,  who  dwell  in  the  country 
about  this  pic'  it  is  spelt  sometimes  as  in  this  instance;  sometimes  titqiie,  as  in  Tuque 
Awyc,  or  Mont  Rooge,  near  Mont  Perdu.  Ramond  remarks  the  great  variety  of  words 
sig^ying  j^  in  the  various  patois  of  the  Pyrenees. 
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nuufofury,  douMcss  erected  to  At  nuiad  of  the  stream  by  80ift« 
pioiis  and  gratefiil  hand."  The  water>  he  says,  is  as  pure  as 
-crjvtal,  and  mumiurs  gently:  the  idea  that  this  immense  river, 
idiich  at  its  embouchure  scatters  the  ocean  before  it,  shonid  here, 
in  its  infancy,  scarcely  be  able  to  bend  the  herb  which  hangs  from 
ks  bank,  gmn  rise  not  only  to  moral  reflexions  in  the  mind  of  the 
feravelier,  tmt  rapidly  carries  bis  imagination  to  the  scenes  fof  his 
diMiiestec  hnppvness;  he  straightway  conceives  ^f  his  little  daogh<- 
ters  Gabrielle  and  Anna  sporting  on  its  banks  and  laughing  at 
the  atones  they  toss  into  its  stream ;  while  their  tender  modier 
walcbes  their  movements,  and  supports  tbe  little  Anna,  lest  the 
force  with  which  she  hurls  the  pebble  should  throw  her  on  dre 
ground  I  Poor  M.  Arban^re,  as  he  wandered  from  die  scene  of 
these  specttktions,  might  have  been  lost  for  ever  to  their  reality. 
His  guide  missed  his  way  in  the  forests  which  cover  tbe  coun<- 
try  beMreen  the  valley  of  the  Gaixmne  and  that  of  Artigue>- 
Tdline.  The  fog  grew  diick,  and  covering  the  tops  of  th^ 
moantakis,  brotieht  on  a  premature  darkness,  and  the  prospect  of 
spending  the  vipit  hungry,  frozen,  and  without  arms,  under  the 
dripping  firs,  was  before  Aem,  when  it  was  determined  to  retiree 
theip  steps*  This  guide  was  Peter  Barrau,  whose  ignorance  and 
pvestttnptiott  M.  Arban^re  sevei^y  blames:  he  was  lost  the  year 
aftar  in  an  attempt  to  ascend  the  Maladetta» 

AAer  the  pott^'Espotthe  steepness  of  the  ehnn  becomes  morfe 
nsmaAaMe,  and  the  crest  roes  more  precipitously  itito  sharp  and 
lofty  pics:  we  are>  in  fact,  now  arriveid  among  mountains  of  th^ 
first  <mier,  and  ehall  quickly  penetrate  tbe  famed  recesses  of  the 
Mahdelta,  or  the  stMl  more  striking  pile  of  Mont  Perdu  and 
his  magnificent  neighbours,  the  tower  of  Marbor^,  and  the  moun- 
tains ^  the  Port  d'  Oo.  This  is  die  region  of  the  Central  trr 
High  P^vfefiees :  the  loftiest  points  lie  between  this  spot  and  tb^ 
pic  dtt  Midid'Ossan:  tbe  meim  height  of  tlie  chain  has  been 
fixed  at  about  190D  toises^  The  principal  pics  in  diis  line  of  die 
€SPest  are:  the  pic  of  Pou'is,  at  the  head  of  the  gorge  of  Toro,  to 
the  sourti  of  the  town  of  Viella,  in  the  valley  of  tli^  Garonne  or 
Aitm;  of  Crabioules,  at  the  head  of  the  valiey  of  Luchon^  Cia- 
rabide,  of  the  valky  of  Louron ;  the  mountains  of  Troumouse,  at 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  Htas;  the  tower  of  Marbor6,  which  com- 
mands ^valley  of  Bareges,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  16S6  toisea ; 
the  T^iHon,  l64d  toises  high;  the  Vignemale,  above  Gavamie, 
\7W%oiie$:  Fontry,  above  Cauteretz,and  the  mountain  of  Aneou, 
which  descends  into  the  valley  of  Ossau.  These  pics  are  in  the 
direct  line  of  the  crest,  but  are  not  the  highest  points  of  these 
mountains :  a  chaiu  appears  to  detach  itself  a  little  to  the  south 
of  this  line,  and  the  mountains  which  rise  out  of  it  in  something 
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apfroMfaing  the  ptrallel  of  the  principal  chain,  and  lying  ?ery 
near  to  it,  present  the  highest  points  of  ibe  Pyrenees.  Here  are 
the  Maladetto  and  the  Pic  de  las  PoseU;  and  die  Mont  Perdu, 
ivfaiGti  is  situate  at  an  extremely  small  distance  from  the  crest,  » 
separated  from  it  only  by  a  lake.  The  ools  or  ports  in  this  re- 
gion are  Manerous:  the  most  celebrated  are*  the  portillon  d'  Oo^ 
Sieport  of  Oo,  and  that  of  the  famous  Breche  de  UoUmd. 

Ijm  raaearches  of  M.  Ramond  have  gffen  a  celebrity  to  this 
portion  of-  the  ituoge  wUch  the  inot  of  its  great  elemtion  done 
would  not  have  secnred  to  it.    It  is  true,  that  in  die  vallies  beloW 
them  are  enclosed  the  greatest  number  of  those  picturesque  spots 
which  tourists  make  a  point  of  visiting,  and  many  of  die  most 
eelebvaled  baths  and  places  of  resort  frequented  by  the  in- 
fulid:  iNit  the  maiestic  peaks  to  which  we  allude  are  inaccessible^ 
eacepi  to  the  enrausiasm  of  science,  joined  to  great  courage  and 
gteat  experience  in  the  art  of  climbing.  The  paths  are  ofte»  diose 
of  the  izzard  only,  or  perhaps  the  mountain  smuggler,  who  hewri 
with,  his  aae  hia  footing  in  the  ravine,  and  guides  himself  among 
inmimerabie  crags  and  torrents  by  a  few  signs  known  only  to  hinn 
self  and  his  comrades;    The  diemon  vertigo,  as  M.  Arbanere  calls 
him,  reigns  among  the  precipices;  and  how  powerful  is  his  sway 
ever?  one  know«  who  has  looked  from  the  edge  of  a  cliff.    Poor 
M.  Dusaulx,  who,  in  his  love  of  the  picturesque,  ventured,  radwr 
rashly  for  a  sexagenarian  unused  to  the  **  dizzy  height,*'  upon  a 
bridge  over  a  torrent  near.  Bareges,  gives  a  minute  account  of  hf» 
sniierings  under  the  tortures  of  die  dsBmoni  in  his  chapter  entitled 
**  De  inea  perplexilfa  sur  le  tcNrent  de  la  montagiie  de  Lienz.*^ 
The  bridge  was  formed  of  a  couple  of  planks  not  very  steadily 
fixed  and  lying  eight  or  ten  inches  apart:  he  had  followed  imme- 
diately his  companions  without  caution,  and  stepped  from  the 
jutting  rocks  upon  the  bridge  almost  unwittingly.     Before  he 
was  quite  aware  of  his  position  he  had  advanced  into  the  middle  i 
it  was  then  that  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  foaming  waters  below. 
He  stopped:  and  the  pluiks  shook:  '*  his  sight  grew  dazzled — bis 
knees  trembled  and  knocked  together,  and  the-  blood  rushed  to 
the  heart."     He  knew  not  what  to  do,  whether  to  go  on,  or  to 
return*    One  of  his  friends  came  to  his  assistance:  he  motioned 
him  off:  the  least,  distraction  would  have  overwhelmed  hims 
the  daemon  now  began  to  seize  him,  and  he  sawdiat  he  must  move 
or  foil :  he  retreated  inch  by  inch,  going  backward,  and  bent 
nearly  double.     He  describes  his  efforts  in  this  situation  as  incre^ 
diblet  he  dragged  his  feet  only  by  a  convulsive  movement,  which 
eommunicated  itself  to  his  whole  body.     His  friend  slowly  foi<- 
lowed  him,  face  to  foce,  watching  his  motions,  and  silently  indi* 
eating  direc^ns,  which  Dataulx  followed  mechanically,  until 
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be  arriv64  at,  .Uie.  roek,  wlien  mMug  a  Ifuit  ckunsjr  cfibit,  h6  had. 
nearly  titfnb.led  ou  the  wrong  .9Jide  of.  the  bi'Kige  into  Ae  flood.* 
$u^4ai8  of  pen|>iratiop»  he  uijpfl,  demiwdedJTom  his  chest  and 
back  down  to  his.  vei7  shoes»  and  h^  gms  his.in^al;0oui9ge  grea^ 
cr^t  for  resisting. his  physical  imb^ility ;  adistivtetion  he  takes 
great  care  to  draw;  he  .coofirms  it  by.  w  evceUeiitanfecdote.of 
Sancho,  Kingof.Navan-e«  called  le  Trembleiir.  ••>,.>>  *  •• 
.  **  Some  of  bis  conrtierB  pevoeiviag  thatmooarehito'tatn  |isAe*  daring  a 
seyjeie  .^ogag^oieDt  with  the  eiieoiy,  adxised  /him  to  ^withdraw  him- 
self out  of  harm's  way.  *  .You.  donft  know ^me/  asid  ht  to  th^mA '  it, is 
only  the  flesh  $  and  if  this  flesh  but  knew  where  my  oonnige,  intends,  to 
take  it  very  shortly,  it  would  faint  outright.' "  v      .. 

.  ''  La  terrible  chose  que  la  pear  J"  eiclaims  •  the  poor  philoso- 
pher, ^'  and  yet/'  says  he,  "  I  bad  never  known  it  before,  though 
I. had  had  a  nearer  view  of.  death;  and  die  world  knows,  tivit 
since  then  I  have  braved  it  under  the  poignards  of  our  revolu- 
tionary tyrants/' 

M.  Ramond  was  a  traveller  after  another  eort:  a  poet  of.  the 
time  somewhat  absurdly  called  him  the  sonaiil  cAomois:— r4ie  cer- 
tainly did  combine  in.himself  .all  the  lights  of  the  nsian  of  science 
and  the  fearless  agility  of  the  iszard.  His  course  was  in  direc- 
tioo8k  before  unknown ;  the  reputation  of  inaccessibility  had  no 
terrors, ifor  him;  he. selected  for  his  guides: the  men  who  were 
famed  throughout  the  mountains  for  their  courage  and  activity^ 
and  yet  they  looked  up* to  him  not  as  their. ward  trat  thrar  leader ; 
he  would  often  task  the.  powers  of  the  nimblest  and  mostfaidiful 
attendants,  and  would  ascend  elevations  where  the  very  issard 
hunters  who  might  happen  to  form  part  of  his  company  dared 
not  follow.  With  these  personal  aecompUslmients  were  joined 
profound  geological  skill,  an  enduisiasm  for  science;  a  taste  and 
feeling  for  the  picturesque,  and  an  imagination  ^which. enabled 
\kitti  to. delineate  it  in  the  most  vivid  colours.  M. Cavier,in  his 
eloge  of .  Hamond,  read  before,  the  academy  only  the  other  day, 
(June  16 — for  this  philosopher  lived  to  an^exftieme.  age,)  juslijr 
designates  him  as  the  "  painter  of  mountains."  The  Pyrenees^ 
bpwever,  owe  more  important  obligaUons  to  him  than  in  his  cha- 
racter of  a  describer;  it  was  he  who  first  made  known  their 
remarkable  constitution,  and  presented  a  theory  of  their  formation 
as  new  as  it  was  important  to  geology. 

The  first  expedition  of  Ramond  in  the  Pyrenees  took  place 
before  the  Revolution.  His  examination  of  these  mountains 
bad.  only  imperfe.ctly  satisfied  his  curiosity.  Subse<]^uent  to  the 
Revolution,  after  the  9th  Thermidor  had  released  him  from  the 
prison  of  TarbeSi  he  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  history  in 
the  central  school  of  the  Hautes-Py.reaees.  .  This  opened  a  field 
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.ef  OtMenrataon*  to  hioh  which  he  MiccessftiUy  traversed  iit  fevery  di- 
•rectioo.  He  is  said  toliave  ascended  the  Pic  du  Midi  of  Bigorre* 
thirty^five  timei,  ^aod  bis  Voyaee  au  Muni  Perdu  records  his 
^tteni|»ts — the  third  a  successful  one— to  reach  the  summit  of 
thk.t  lofty  moaptain*  The  Maladetta  had  been  one  of  his  objects 
in  his  former  travelsi  and  be  attained  a  height  which  he  considered 
very  near  the  summit  2  M.  Arban^re^  whose  failure  was^  however^ 
much  more  complete,  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  far  from  reaching 
the  highest  point  of  the  interesting  mads  of  mountains  which  goes 
•under  the  name  of  the. Maladetta.  This  is  very  possible;  and  if 
so^  the  summit  remains  as  yet  untrod  by  human  foot.  Science 
hm^  however*  reached  that  which  the  physical  power  of  man  has 
not  been  able  to  do;  and  yet  it  is  but  very  lately  that  the  real 
•efeyation  of  the  Maladetta  has  been  ascertained.  For  twenty-five 
years  Moot  Perdu  has  ei^oyed  the  honour  of  being  esteemed 
the  highest  point  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  world  is  indebted  to  the 
operations  of  Messrs^  Vidal  and  Reboul  for  a  knowledge  of 
nearly  all  the  principal  pointy  of  the  chain,  gnd  their  calculations 
ure  always  quoted  ba  beyo'nd  appeal.  Lately,  however,  M. 
Reboul  himself  has  revised  them»  and  now  carried  them  to  the 
l^ighest  pitch  of  accuracy  which  the  present  state  of  geodesy  i^i 
capable  of.  The  most  curious  result  of  tliis  reviewal  of  his  former 
.wot k  is  the  discovery  thai  the  eastern  peak  of  the  Maladetta  is 
die  most  elevated  mountain  of  the  whole  range*  Its  height  ia 
1>767  toiaes,  while  that  of  Mont  Perdu  is  1>747. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  laborious  ascents  of  Ra-^ 
mond  w^re. undertaken  for. the  satisfaction  of  an  idle  curiosity^ 
llie  commanding  view  which  these  lofty  heights  present  of  the 
general  disposition  of  the  various  chains  which  it  is  so  difficult 
.to  get  anywhere^  and  so  wholly  impossible  except  at  a  great 
height,  materially  assisted  him  in  the  discoveries  he  made  in  these 
regions.  His  visit  to  the  top  of  Mount  Perdu  demonstrated  the 
secondary  nature  of  that  mountain,  and  gave  a  new  turn  to  all 
speculations  on  the  subject  of  the  geology  of  the  whole  system 
of  the  Pyrenees.  The  ambitious  climbings  of  a  Ramond  and  ao 
Auldjo  are  wholly  different  things*    M.  Arbanire  follows  in  the 

*  TMa  is  not  s  futmidable  but  a  tah6rioud  a^ent.  M.  MelltW^'^  work  delates  fbat 
two  EAgtftliiBeB,  with  »  fo6<bardhk»s  characteristic  of  theif  coantr^nien  abrondi 
Steeodcd  tbii  peak  on  borteback.  Mr.  Melting  and  his  part^  fell  in  with  these  gen- 
tlemen as  tlie^  were  reconnoitring.  The  most  experienced  guides,  and  afl  who  heard 
bf  the  design,  beseeched  ihem  W  desist  from  tlieir  wild  and  daitgeroirs  project.  Thtf 
truly  Briiisb  reply  was  **  nous  Yerroos."  M.  Meiling  Irarni  afterwards^  that  as  soon  a« 
lie  had  left  Uiem,  tliey  descended,  mounted  their  horses,  and  absolutely  scaled  tiie  pio 
^  en  chevaL"  It  will  be  observed  in  Mr.  Auldjo's  description  of  his  ascent  of  Moot 
T^lanc,  thrfi  the  large 'fnajority  who  have  performed  thai  exploit  consists  of  £ngn»h« 
lu««ii  not  m$  Fseiichafiao  has  sa  distiitguifbed  hiiAself. 
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trw^  of  his.pr^decMtM^lbr  the  seiemifio  f iHfWd-  of lilhe^  ^ftofi- 
ordination  of  his  ideaa:"  aiid  it  is  .v«ry  Ifiie  tfaat  hc^x^iap  cil# 
soofier  gained  a  lofty  sununtt^  than  hi»  idMS  4fk  strike  piU  in 
«. manlier,  whidi  if  not  perhaps  co^cnUiMiBi  mmy  dtaim  to*  teial? 
least  tmigential.  It  ipiiat  lie  allowed*  however^  Aat  tho  ^e*: 
valier  ia  no  ovdinarj  cHmber,  and  we  should  scarcely  be  doing 
justice  to  htm  or  his  subject  if  we  did  not  give  some  purtitiihirs 
of  his  ascent:  first,  dp  part  of  the  Maladetta;  and  n^xt^  to  llie 
summit  of  the  MoQt\perdu.  We  confess  we  would  much  mare 
wiilingjJy  have  accoAipanied  M.  Ramond,  but  his  exploits  havie 
been  loo^  before  the  world,  and  we  cannot  presume  -tipaii  our 
i«Ader*a  ignorance  of  the  wiitingBof  so  celebrated  9-wciter-*4be} 
Saiiasure  of  the  Alps.  .     »       • 

Hie  mass-  of  the  Maladetta  spreads  itself  out  with  an*ia^iOBi«g; 
ifeiijeiAy  <btfdre  ajpectator  placed  at  any  <of  the  ports  of  the  cnsar 
in  fiice  of  it    The  vast  blocks  which  adheiie  to  its  trunk,  the- 
enormous  ruhis  which  abound  at  its  roots^'  and  the  sterility  df  il)i' 
•sides,  prov^  its  granitic  formation.     An  inexperienced  e^«:oii\ 
•perceiving  successive  stages  and  landing  places  d  fock  reichmg  n^ 
to  the  summit,  mi^t  be  led  to  suppose  that  it  was  accessible  by . 
this  rpute.    These  rocks  turn  out  to  be  paralielipeda  or.pyramicUyi 
of  a  bmadth  which,  defies  all  attempts-  at  acalmg<    Tho^tr«v«ff/ 
tofs  who  have  made  esfierimettt  of  this  paasage,  have*  bee*  iteB»*  ^ 
peHed  to  traverse  a  glacier  which  lies  between  ^is  pcak^aad'lhe 
enormous  mass  of  tock  to  the  west*    This  Racier  is  co^rlKi'Witlr  * 
ic  tre&t;herOus  snow  which  «n1y  conceals  flie  crevices*    in  one  af ' 
<bese'  the  raide  Barrau  was  lost  in  August,  i8€4.    Thtebitil'i' 
\(fiycouraged  the  guides  of  Bdgnires.    '^  Barrau  is  thekieP  'sttltfj 
ohe  of 'tfa(em«  pointing  out  the  spot  lo  M.  Arban^re,  as  he  yi'wi'^ 
conteo^platiiig  the  ascept  from  the  opposite  port  of  Venasque* 
On  the  east  «nd  l^y  the  side  of  (he  Maladetta  rises  a  gmndan^  . 
lofty  maas  of  primitive  rock :  it  is  called  the  pic  of  Ao6thou«    A  i 
SttoWy  glacier,  wUch  climbs  frcun  the  col  ^to  the  4op  of  the  pio^: 
Weuld  appear  praetteaUe  to  anable  mtd  experienced  climber^*  . 
while"rtie  perpefndictftar  crest  which  crcmms  the  Maladetta  itself 
must  'pirt  alt  hope  df  the  ascent  of  it  out  of  the  qu^tion;i 

M.  Arban^re  was  deterred  from  attempting  to  climb  tfais 
Bprtberu  face  pf  the  mountain^  by  the  impossibility  of  finding 
guides  who  were  willing  to  accompany  him,  and  partly  by  the ' 
apprebensi^^n  he  felt  himself.  **  A  young  man,"  says  he,  **  and  * 
tbi^  danger  woul^  have  been  an  attraction— -but  a  husband  and  a 
father^  piew  duties  and  dearer  ties  prescribed  anotliec  routeJ^. 
The  chevalier,  in  short,  went  round  the  mouneain,  and  attempted^ 
its  ssottthem.  flank.  At  Venasque  he  engaged,  a  guide^  EatUbaoi^ 
alniBler  of  iasshrds,  who  bad  {MWHpsly.  attended  UiPf  aod»fiiia( 


'ilfMi'  t  ]g<^iyr  al"4b^  ^fom  br  the  bnrrd^  vsiliby  df  ^ihjenioi 
*wiiich  €cnu3t^'f)»e  iTMrtbdni  sides  of4be  Mekdetts,  forthe  seetie  df 
his  attenipt  id  tbe  tttortiiAgy  th^  party>|)^t  the  night  r6tflid  a  fif« 
iigfatedupdn'tbeitobssy  turf  of  tlfe  soil/ for  the  {itifpose  both  of 
keeping  die  bears  ^^d  die  cold  at  a  distance.  ' 

''  Oa.thefnstdawn-  ef  the  momiDg  tve  psoceifded  to  tlie  bettom  of 
jtbe;.araue,  a^d  climbed  Its  first  steps.  From,  a  plateau  which  siirmopntS' 
ticm,  the  view  extends  uninterruptetUy  over  a  norizontal  plane  runuing 
to  fhe  east.-i— We  turned  to  the  north,  and  descended  to  fcrbss  a  give, 
mid  afcer^ards  to  climb' the  'heaps  of  enormons  blocks  of  gtanite  whicH^ 
w(?ire  jMleU  in  that  dlr^ctioh.  On  Our  nght  we  left  a  lake  of  about  200* 
tdste  in  diattet^>  fevm^d  by  a  semicireolar  indostme  ''of  Ic^  lockS  dl 
grBDitej  which  it  wonld  seem  the  Eternal  had  laid  down  with  the  -cew 
pan  Md.the  pliiiiiniet«-*«We so(» found  plains  of  sa^WtOf  an  extent 
^ibick  6iv «irpaasi»l,  vy  e^ipjQotaiion.  ^  A  tUyasmd.streama  itoarad  nasi 
U^  da4biK.an[y>Dg  the^blocks  of  granite,  which  served  them  for  bridges, 
ap4  tupneb.  Xhq  last  sta^e  lyas  .without  snow,  ou  account  of  its  steep- . 
ness.  We. climbed  upon  ^ts  declivi'ty^  competed  of  loose  earth  and. 
blocks  of  granite.  Tnis  is  the  most. dangerous  soil  tbat  ^be  explorer 
can  meet  with.  The  guides  perceived  the  danger  of  our  position.  *The^ 
earth'  gavis  way  under  o&r  footsteps,  and  rolling  dtfwii  in  a  nniss,  mikett 
lip  with' t^e  bliiek!^/ fnight  have  dragged  Us  dong-in  the  avalancbet 
•Iv^  fo^' Ibe  precfRitlon  of  fcrfniog  a  ^lime  fnicn  right  to  left>  an4 
aiieade*«»toiiMdei«i^'distatttt8  frau  «  OBerlniUvklMl 

Bii^t  «otr.ii9«ra/  anotbeCy  .and,  tfaaib  we  mtgbt  not:  aH  meet  the  same. 
ainicDt:at  tbe.  sametim^    A  train  of  cubical  blocks^  each  of  two  q^> 
thfee  feet.  ^quare>  which  I  bad  just  cli tubed,  over,  gave  way  after  m^ 
onssag^^  and  rolled  and  bounded  down  the  declivity  to  the  plain  of  sqod^, 
D^peatb.    .The  feast  evil  for  me,  had  I  encountered  them,  woidd  have 
been'  the  fracture  of  my  legs.     At  length, ,  however,  by  taking  great 
heed  to  our  footsteps,  we  arrived  at  the  crest.    We  then  fbnnd  ourselves 
on'  the  edge  of  an  immense  carpet  of  snOw,  which  ascends  by  a  gentle, 
inclinatioii  to  the  rocks  of  the*  crest,  ih  which  we  found  two  breachesl 
t  arrived  at  the  one  on  <he  left,  by  travelling  the  stiow,  stitf  very  abuii'^  * 
dant.    fsaw  no  projections  of  ice/no  vitreons  fractares  fn  tbd  boQows 
of  ;the  snow,  and  I  atn  ignorant  if  this  snow  Is  tbe  ooveridg  ef  ^afcislv', ' 
or  whether  it  is  simply  annual  and  disappears  brfpte  tbe  beats  of  August* 
At  this  momenta  July  29,  it  was.v^ry  eiotensive^  although  there  were  \si^^, 
di^ion^  of^its  depth  .nqt  b^ng  greAt    From  this,bieacb  Isaw  nothing 


my  view  of  its  long  summit  and  the  pic  Of  Anethou.     i  expecte 
of  the  other  breach,  the  direction*  of  which  appeared' io* me  to  lodK 
towards  the  mountains  of  the  port  of  Viella;  *  Arrived  it»its  ba^e/Tliad 
one'  more  stinking  proof  that  !t  'is  alni'on  impossible  ftff  hn'y  extent  of; 
experience  to  correct  the  ilhisidn  of  the  visual  sebse  In  ^these  iaountaint^ ' 
TUa  wiadibg^irbieh  appoBaedtfiDinthetpkiin  where  we  dixini|)ediaileasy? 
Mrtathefopinstieiiida,  wberf.tbei»dM  eot^  appear  to. be  a»  atoouoif 
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.4/W(f/??*(.  (,Tb^  climbing-irooa  and  .iroQ-{)ouUed  patons  had  "yPpcma 
jimessi,  ani.tecn  left  behind  on  the  spot  where ^e  spoilt  fh?r 
WiitioMt'  iheir  aid  escalade  oecame  Iii]|x»8il/le.    I  renooiiced^dikN 
'whlito6ti^t^,iorl  did  not  expect  htocli  from  aVSew^mtW'ifld 

>    '  •  •  ,  .  .  .  •'•«•')    'Jill 

MVt  must  allow  that  this  Is  but  a  lame  attempt^  ti:^^  c^at^li,^ 
for  It;  excuaie  a  lively  recollection  of  M.  Arban^re's  married  ^fe. 
[Whpt  a  contrast  is  here  to  the  intrepid  proceedings  of'  Rai^ondL 
whQ  took  fresh  hope  from  an  obstacle:  who  never  dep^ttdSdVAr 
aid  upoi;  that  which  was  left  behind :  but  seemed ^ ways  wlp^i^ 
aoppty  by  hiy  owo  spirit  and  ingenuity  both  the  wauts.oj^.|mi^]tf' 
wii  bit*  tfoopa*  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  where  Rilmqpa  >iyi^ 
'SO  «fleii  repulsed,'  where  be  overcaone  $o^  mwf  obffUfikiA  ^M 
fMeflsoi'many  dsngers-^-in  the  attempts  npop-Mont-BegdiiL  jihwp 
Jfie  'efaeyalier  finds  the  task  alt  but  ea«j.  We  sujpiioto  «r^  itAiiit 
attribute  this  remarkable  coMrast  to  die  dioice  «r  smMieivrtMlie 
und  a  season  less  advanced.  We  shall  endeftvoOr  td'^|Wli^li6nl6 
;skefcl^  of  his  more  successful  attempt  ma  ^ceiie^  of  'ral^^iWtie^ 
jn9jp;ni$cetice.  We,  have,  indeed,  the  testinion^  of  R^d^'Ui^- 
self  of  the  supenior  s randeur  and  magnificence  of  the  .Mfput  Pynta 
over  bu  rivals  of  the  Alps — even  over  the  monarch  of  mouQwps. 

:    'M^*|r«  ««p,^  fW  *^58  Wtjter,  *'  tbe  high  Alps;  I  sa^  AWtlP  W 

wlf  jfqufk,  at  iwi»ijge  i|rl^n  we  see  nature  in  coloprs  brfgntor.^nfljj 

Jheautifpl  tibaq  she  is^  bujt  that  which  I  have  never  seen  tbei^.b, 
jjoHiest  s'aipmus  ailirea  in  the  costume  of  mountains  of  tu^  ^smi^^ 
rank.  These  forms  so  simple  a^d  ^ve/tbes«  oadlnes  sobotj  Md^ 
'ifiesi  i^ks  'so  enUre  and  tieH\?ct,  form  the  saccessive  cbtn^e^,  <iMlA 
rise  perp^dicalErriy  into  walls,  bend  into  ainphftheatnet,  am^ge«th«lil- 
selves  In' flights  of  steps,  start  up  hi  Uymri  where  the  babdA  ofefglaais 
#eem  to  have  applied  the  square  attd  suspended  tbe  phimmetj  iSisslsa 
wliaft  no  oac.  basinet,  with  in  the  reoesses  of  eternal  icea  tkiftiia/WlMil 
vicisaU  be;  soogbt  for.  in  .vain  aaiong  moantains  of  the  priq9JMyf^;^n)^^ 
.'Vrfani?..n]|8:ge4.  rid^  te^wpa^e  in  fharp  poiiit^  and:  whose  l^tisj)a|t 
among  heaps  of  niinsw  Tbey  who  are  satiated  with  bonibrs^'y^mjStiil 
iind  amoDg  these  scenes,  aspects  new  and  strange.  Even  from  Monftflanc 
Jss  Akm  eometb  Mont  Feitfti :  wbea  the  finest  moonlani  mt  ($rAti!te 
lM»'ttmi  Mrited,  there  stifl  rtmams  teii^  sMi  the  first  of  calnaesiM 
moentaiifS/  Heie  jt-isoot  a  giant  aawng  pigmies.  6ach  is'tbe  liaittiOBj^ 
tiT'the'lbrms'  and  she  gnu&uiaD  of  ifae  beighCs>  that  the  pie^cdUoeikbraf 
«be>fUnoipalipic  rdsnhs  less  ftoln  its  ttUa«e  elevatioa  thanifimhsiiae 
igata,ilsiv«Wnie,ciid  frbm  aoertam  disposttfon^af  aaitf.par#whieli 
4hrDM''th4  ctfjacts  tfaat  sunoand  }t  into  an  mferior  tank/*-  ,-^^.1  wiuu  <)i^' 

Jf^  AkWh^V  ha;vmg  detennined  upon  j^^ch^gjlve^t^  9^ 
J^qntJPai/*u,Jia.4ii}jl.his.  wife  set  aat.iipr,  Gavvi¥«ri..  1*flWB» 


'ymi^^'^eWi^^iif  'R^motid  have  msdeii  etattti««l  'p^imiiag«l 
"^rttifs  time  i;be  an^  was  Mtfl  dh^,  tKit  htf  l<yteg«fj'tti> 

miy[he  9i|ppQsedj  ^et  Kpiidp  of  Itamond*  .  The  ^6<>tid  gtlid^hi^ 
,j$xgii[tyii^ w)^ J^ooeph/asmuggl^^  of  £f^v0rnie;  Thei^eath^r- 
hfidi>l^n>ad  v'B'.gh^  pf  Miimbine.at  length,  gavf)  H,*  Acbani^rp) 
the  cotfrage  to  take  leave  of  his  wife^  ^nd  wi  out  op  his  adv^Qr 

,  *'  li;iff»  4b(m**  «i^  he,  '<  that  1  collided  to  my  old  frleiid  Abi^iur 
'^f^r|,py  7pa|i^  wtfe>  in  a  tone  wliich  the  old  mbiitit^ineer  deeply  tielt 
ifi'  spite' oP  bis  rough  outside  $  for  all  hearts  understand  scndtncnts  scroDg . 
and  sioijlU:  With  all  lier  courage,  susceptible  as  she  is  of  great  (projects, 
aAA^WirkiypkfticipiLtitigmy  wishes,  afnd ahiiough'ihe  conver8ati<l^,MMi 
'iHficfa'I'bad  takto  eate*6he  sbovAd  be  primed  bad  aufoqkied  toanMh. 
^tM  dMiit!b1lte  land  perilH  of  the  ^lerprlze,  still  sfaatraflrtvat  dbk'at  tha 
m§iiaemm^nveo^b»m0lk9n.  I  pntted  her,  wcoplog^toiniy  hamm.' 
^lArh  H/aaMliitiiTlMr/.'  8qA«b  me  not;  Lbare. iced o£' all  my  «trangtl|.' 
llelivftilhefmoaidhiriflliedimpQBe.pi^dence.npen  me.  I  w&l  ohwve 
JM9K!i%MHi*^tffr/  tt^vfeaktet^^NroorchiMi^  come,  take. couimge.'.  At. 
f/^f^Sh  licrocied  tbe^  gava^  j(^^  fefloiped  loc  with  lier  ejes  ha  a  long' 
timf, /)pim9WiUe«  Ftom*^!  .  *'  1M.pf  tlie  sieqp  pass  called  Uie 
^(^rn^qe.  Ky  wliich  we  scale  fiie  vyt  ^C^wrI!"6£  ibe  Cfrcos,  my  hand 
adcferessed  to  her  a  ngnal  which  might,  alas !  be  the'%tl.^\. 

ThiB  tribute  paid  to  domestic  affection^  after  a  iqanper  that  loay 
^ibiih^li  truljf  natibnal,  M.  Arban&re  gird^' him^If  hf^  fdr  the" 
4dfU^^iXit|re.    Having  ^ihed  <fae  interior  of  th^  C3irque,  or  Oulb  df 
Jip^yarnie;  4>^  walls  of  this,  remarkable  3pot  rise  abriipttybn  every 
fjde^  I  a^id  present  no  trace  of  a  route  beyond  theml    jLliefpnh. 
.^Kt^ilifj^leed,  is.ill  applif^  to  a  path  nearly  vertical,  used.an)^  by* 
I^M^i'i^^^i^Sf  by  which  the  westeoBi  w^U  ma^  .be; climbed...  By- 
;«ielvpiiOflit  the  .level  of  the  firat  ledge  of  die  .wall  is{Qbtaiuf4, 
^^iwiit;  IdO'toises  above  dwi. floor  of  .the  droua.iiit.ia;  u  gtassy 
««irfade^«t  a  aoiiksiderable  oielHmtia![i*^fnom  it 'the  drcna^iad  the 
iif^ppenrMee  lof  H  deep  aA)yflis,>  dMm  whidi  it  wtaa  'advUabte 
flof'Uji'tecki  \AkhBgf  you  wished  \o  face  t!ie  "'  ttrribte  (iivbiiy-<rf 

Ve^d'/'/       •    ^    ■      ;•   '•     *•'■  .•■•••.'■-    ^    :  •■  V'^r. 

.,^»  I.    »/      •>  ....       ...  ■.-;...,,,         ..,        ...  :,      : 

iff  .A  br^  ft^rk  of  sb^p,  bdcKiigfng.to.the  Spaoljsh^idei  wa^fdedyig 
apotttL  *.  Wy  gaides  talked  with  the  shepliBRl  m.th^imiiuKl  lan^^^ 
^wbiobil  mJthadb  between  tbepatoisof  ttesoiilbera.pruvittce^;o£'£mofi^ 
ited:Gbrtilianirfarilimgiiflgeibrmed  £Dr  natilpil  jo^vonfiiriioati^Qf  a^^ 
^idiolaiKiiD^df  tikeiilyitoieos.  .He.  was  kni^tlbg  a.8tcKkiDg.«f  mwrnej^oiil* ' 
isahtod  ii4|ayaiafehd  iioatkapassed  «tervhis.  head  in  Aim  japh*ii»ctfPfMri4f 
tbemiiverse,  itlthont  Mttgiag  bltt-a  iie#  thoogbtlmift  BeMrffWsh^idJftaalii: 
seamed  as  fxild  aod  ioimoveable  as  the  rocks, and  ic^s^wbiclp  encjrcle^tbis 
i^tiirpystjtdi^.-  The  sheep  weiti  dtspei:sed  iipop  the  haiiuiMk  deoivir 
4ltB(%km  on  Peking  tb^f^bhdtis  of  gttisi  thai  tuR  the  iMgesWtt^^ 


^ti  mFfrmma. 


>  MiMi  tuMedy  appiM^  or  retmit  fiwiMakoibarr  Aftl«itml«ik> 
lUMOHrir  will  8oiMti«ie8.ftyp,  .when  it  ralb  mcI  boooifo  fvom  Uie  JbeiglHW' 
lllpi  j[<Nig.beloie  itt^reiich^i  tbo  end  pf  iu.fril.'* 

AftOf  this  pwture,  called  the  Sarnideb»  die  next  object  lo  be 
attained'  it  the  Breach  of  Roland»  the  o|>eiiing  iu  the  lofty  vralla 
of  the  Marbord^  which  is  reached  by  a  senet  of  precipitous  basins 
of  snow;  a  glacier  lies  in  the  way.  which  is- skirted  until  the  tr»* 
veller  arrives  at  the  tlireshold  of  this  magniiicent  portal.  ^      ^ 

^' Iitegfne/'saiyit Ramond^  ^ a wiJI of  ledKA £rom  thrfee MsiahmdM 
ftei  in  height^  and  rising  balween  Fnm^t  and  ^ain^m^mjhfdcaliy  lo: 
separate  the.two  Ungdoms.  Lei  us  fancy  thb  wall  to  bo  curWsl!  lihe  a. 
fsfesenitv  with  ils  cmfCKity.  lowaids  FtMica. .  Lastly*  let  as  sapposa^i 
Shatittthevcry  BMddkof  this  w^labitaebof  Ihrostandaed.ftetiwiite^ 
tar  hasp  haaitu  daiwn  by  the  fiMneos  Orlando^  and  we  may  bi»e  )a  gtod 
idea  ^  titec  the  naoai^kainecn  eaH  the  Bsedia  de  Aoland.  Ibis  waUdsi 
nos  very  tbick^  hat  ss  tbidMV  towards  the  tosma  of  tba  Mavbosi^  wUoh ' 
ifse  smgastioaUy  above  tba  fanach  and  all  ks  aiaaaeii  Uk^m  dlaM  Whiab  * 
OriMido  might  hsve:pkccd  Uicie  to  defend  the  pass.  Bosideatblan*^ 
there  are  two  windows  open  in  the  same  wall^  in  the  two  hems  or  the* 
crescent,  at  an  ecjual  div^ance  from  its  '*''^^ie5  oppoiitfe  the  jpoints  of. 


these  horns  two  jmptr  ;dical.^t^  «4  ^^.ju^^  pieced  at  similar  distances, 
$k  the  vaagnard  of  tLr  4dMbe/as  if  to  protect  the  circus  wbieh  if  encllMeaf  .• 
for  everytVu^ir  bene  synimiStrieri,  and  Orfendo  bas  wvooghl  lipow^; 
p1^  I  »:ii^  does  as  much  honour  Co  the  order  and  Joetfaod  of  Ma  ideas^ 
Msribe  strength  of  his  arm/*  >     j         « 

^  M.  Ramond  saw  from  this  grand  point  of  view  ^.  apfoufid: 
sight.  From  the  windows  of  this  circus,  and  even  from  the  circite 
itself,  the  eye  overruns  the  whole  of  Arragon;  the  mountaitm: 
descend,^  the  vallies  unfold  under  the  glance  of  the  spectator*. 
At  the  time,  however,  that  M.  Arban^re  arrived  at  the  breach  im 
1820,  a  thick  fog  was  driving  violently  through  it,  intercepted, 
nil  view,  and  nearly  prevented  all  passage.  He  had,  however,- 
enjoyed  the  spectacle  fourteen  years  before,  and,  with  the  equAs«* 
nimity  tbat  becomes  a  philosopher,  \^e  never  regrets  that  wfaick  ts; 
out  of  his  power  to  attain.  Passing,  therefore,  tbe  breach  a|t  fast 
as  he  could,  he  directed  his  course  to  the  east,  and,  pursuing  ttie* 
arid  savannah  which  skirts  the  basis  of  the  Marbor6,  he  hastet^ed 
to  the  term  of  thp  ^rst  da/s  journey,  a  cabin  situated  at  ^e  fod|, 
of  Mont  Perdu. 

"  The  last  rays  of  the  descending  sun  at  last  lifM  the  veil,  wbidi  had' 
hitherto  enyeloped  tbe  whole  «if  Mont  Perdu,  which  we  were  now  a^ 
piDsdiing.  I  law  his  majestic  head.  Tbe  aspect  ofthis  goal,  before  whldi* 
^ioetepSd'AattuNid  twice  yMded^  tapHed  me  with  a  prafaand'emallAi, 
iMnpoaad:^  pkasme,  of  tenor,  tbemtoUectran  of  a  bandied  ardma 
^onmst  andej^tbs  neesssily  of  crofweiDg  the  work  of  a^ general  explori^^ 
tsc^ii  Of  the.^i«iiaei.:  and  k^  tins  nMddle  of  tbis^j|fiusad  niixtpaa  qjf  j^i^ 


TkP^fefHm.  Mt 


fMMAii  ]jii«iraHeA*tbe  MT^ei  iirid  fdttlfyihg  id«ft  of  iMipe.  The  ^ 
mdiMUiofiof'lH  htwr  tippt»ireA  to  offer  an  e«ry  Mseesi ;  kit  iIm  w*. 
raogement  of  its  sides  in  termoes,  placed  one  above  Hm  olber,  migltt 
fMSMJbly  preseat^  as  the  only  passage,  the  face  of  precipicea  acoessuDle 
.oaly  witb  the  aid  of  wings.  Rondo  had  climbed  the  mountain  twice  hj 
some  fis3ures^  whicti  were  a  kind  of  secret  with  him ;  bnt  he  eonsidered 
Ai£^  the  weather  was  threatening^  and  the  season  too  far  advanced. 
iTbwever,'  all  three  of  us,  inured  to  the  rugged  face  of  mountains, 
(rusted  to  fortune  for  the  morrow,  and  gaily  entered  ^he  wretched  htfi 
wbidi  waa^  to  serve  vtA  foe  ilielter  during  the  nigfat  The  Spanish  cbep* 
hevil  who  occiipfed  it  gave  us  a  oordialTCceptioii ;  with  btra  we  sbafe^ 
<>tir  profislons,  and  he,  in  letum,  prepared  in  a  little  pot,  the  solo 
OteiiQi  in  his  posseaision,  a  more  than  usual  quantity  of  coarse  soup,  tb« 
ihgredieiilS'Of  which  were  water,  a  morsd.of  suet,  aad  some  bresKt  and 
saH,  of  which  he  is  his  turn  partook  with  his  gnesis*  Stretched  along; 
ilie  dry*  earth,  in  the  thick  atmosphere  of  smoke  cenctottated^in'thfe 
tti^n,  we  waited  for  ^he  momaig;  the  gofdei  ia  a  prafcttod  sleep, 
inyself  ki  fbat  state  of  excitement  which  the  near  approach  of  the  eaecUr 
t^  of  tL  Md  and  grand  design  never  faib  to  raise  m  the  hufuan  fsaiae.^' 

^t  three  in  the  momiog,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  M.  Arban^ro 
md  bid  companiooa  set  forth.  They  appear  to  have  ascendefl 
from  .theaoutbem  face  of  the  monotain;  bdt  we  oannot  comptH 
stmt  the  chevalier  on  the  clearoofe  of  his  details,  aod  pa  Uiis 
poiat  nast  coniequeoily  remaiti  in  aoQie  little  doiiht.  Clunhtng 
along  the  base  of  the  tower  of  OoHis,\rhich  is  on  the  aoutti  <n 
(^jpl  Perc^ji,.  Mi  4rbajiire  dqscribe^  himself  as  turnii^  to  the 
l^eat,  t^)fl,prQfCf}ediDg  ipwards  a  lofty  terrace.  Ou  the  south  tbie 
^^ri;a<ce  presented  a  pcrpeodiculai;  face  of  ten  or  eleven  toises; 
tills  .face  they  climbed,  ^nd  found  themselves  on  a  plateau,  sepa- 
rate! from  an9ther  by  a  transversal  ravine  of  rocks  and  snow.  A 
lisfu^je  pearly  vdrtical^  and  clothed  with  ice,  led  to  tliis  si^cond 
piateau,  wliich  they  ascended  by.  cutting  s^eppings  with  their  axes. 
T)oifi  yilBW  pf  th^  top  wa^  Jiere  intercepted  by  a  third  tefrace,  and 
\i^verfic^\  esc^rpuaents.  This  was  to  be  surmounted  ]^y  means 
gf  a,lqpg  .^nd  pr^ipitous  rent  in  the  rock;  but  here  the  guideii 
hifsitatied ;  and,  after  tbey  had  in  vain  sought  another  passage,  it 
required  all  M^  Arban^re*s  enei^gy  to.  induce  them  to  attempt  this 
perilous  ascept.  .  .     ^ 

«« In  difficult  positions,"  he  remarks,  *'  energy  has  as  it  were  a  OM«iral 
BQwer^  whjch  drivjes  irresolution  before  it,  aud  raises  all  other  spirits  to 
ihfi  elevation  of  tiiat  one  which  has  already  overcome  the  ddnger  in  i^ 
t^(>ught,  in  its  look,  in  its  accent^  In  its  attitude!'*  .      .  ! 

Alter  the  display  of  M.  Arbon^^  energy  in  all  Aese  fonnfl,thle 
pm^dtt  toF'Work  to  cttt  Ayotsteps,  and  vnth  thn  aid  of  Me  wiKl 
p6le' conlrtverf  to  prdt^cjdr  •<  tfce  rtight^ftft  gicMi«iei»»  lM  letit 
false  pnovtaient,  vfioM  biv^  prfedipit^ted  tfiteta  lo^lli^  b<>Wm'  ^11^ 


«4#  ThePyftimit^.^ 

f'.lfJIie,  sjjjnroit,  op  ^hc»  $ide  of  Spain,  presepis  but  bare  and  rugged 
rocks.  \  Xbe  snow,' forming  a  bank  of  which  there  ^re  no  inet^qs  of  ascer-  " 
taming  the  thickness,  is  heaped  up  oi)  the  tide  of  France  on  the  rtterse  t 
afterwarcfs'it  bends' itself  into  a  snidl  bollow,  Hs^  ngain  at|fl  fdm^  ai 
secoiidf  cr^st/p^raflel  and  btgber'tbra  tbe  soDiban  creit  W  about  five 
yanb.  U  conceals  from  me  the  whole  cb^in  of  Xbt  tt&nc^  •Pyreae^^ 
and  I  sbtttl  dAly  peraeive  tbac  I  tan  on  the  DiDinple  of  Mont  ttf^ 
wkeii^  trampling  oh  this  virgto  $now,  I  shall  cast, a  glapco  u^A.tltQ  , 
pro)id  •omtni^.which  my  memory  will  immediately  recogi)i«^.    ., ..  .<      ,. 

'/  AjL  leq^tb.tbp  cfUire  mass  of  the  Pyreneea  is  under  m]r  .fi^et;^.Bpd  tbq  , 
ben^ms^  sbj^lf  .b^l)t  oyer  my  beful.     This  yiptorious  po^tiop^las  cosf^  \ 
severe  efforU|  but  the  aspect  of  this  magnificent  spectacle  recompenses  m^ 
for  all  that  has  been  required  to  conquer  U,     My  eye  wanders  witb  %  ^ 
sovereign  glance.     How  terrible  ^nd  yet  how  beautifiil  the  region  wbfch 
surrounds  ineVwhich' loses  itself  in  thp  immense  circle  of  its  horizoh, 
bristling  v^ith  pics/ sparkling  with  robes  of  ipe,  or  else  protruding  only 
tb^ii*  bugi?  bones,  and  furrowed  by  vallies,  all  different  m  thdc  undnlli^  . 
iionsi  tfatir  jnnetiM^  and  ^lie  sky  ^bich  coven  then  I    Cl»udalfei«g  OVOT  : 
the.  «aUie»  of  :Ffa«U9e,  in  t^  dislavce  dirk  pics  c!ocniiuiQ4  4bi^  TUft  irAi)0|>.  ^ 
like  mtmtai^  AbML  isUt^s.  in  b^rmony  with  tks  MniMe  o^osa/rQ^. 
ivhkb»4ey  Apdl^    But  Sj»Mia  spi^qads  h^er  plains  free. ffqji^^vpjitMjf . ,  Vf^  j 
coifiss«Jl,1;Mtti9^r  pf  the  Marboire  ap^^ars  to  divide  the  ^iabi;p.]regioQS.o^^ 
tlje  JfqU^  ff0^lf  the  bxiUiant  JEden  9?  the  Tro^  •   ,,     \ 

Btfch.^s  tfce  Tangnnge  ^f  M.  Ai^baiiire.  '  We  should  birw*  bemi* 
gl^d  bf  less  dot|Uence»  and  a  clearer  account  of  the  fimd  steps- 
^ich  led  to  the  accoitiplishtneBt  of  bis  eaterprisKe.  Far -be  it< 
ffom  us  to  throw  a  shadow  of  doubt  upon  the  veracity  of  aa. 
aaiia6le*^nd  respedtabte'man,  btit  yet  we  cannot  help  obiernh^ 
th£kt  it  wbu)d  he  no  dififcuft  task  to  write  ^uch  descnptioii»<fHiB(k^ 
po  iiiofe  elevated  a  point 'of  view  tlian  a  gurrat  windows >  <: 

IVe  must  now  restime  out-  course  along  the  peaks  aiid  tceb  iot 
tKe  cresti  M^hidi  a  more  ample  developemettt  of  the  peeulkrilia«4 
of  the  Msriadettsi  ^nd  Mont  Perdu  baa  somewhat  intei^iipterij' 
We  had/  however, 'advanced,  hot  only  to  the  higheat  poiiir  or  the- 
¥yTreti^»;  b^t  to  "Ofat  point  fmtii  wbieh  ihey commence  grti&iliUy. 
to'de^litie  a^  ih^  approach  the  Attantic.  Inatead  of  a:  fr«BU* 
pifoUh  Oldest  bfji'dened '  by  de^  aby^aea^  the  ncmtiinii,  (batk  «iis: 
th\eir4nal|l  atfcTTale^al  direction  ussume  a  milder  tamtk^Aeifbttf. 
come  a  k^ies  bf  cireular  iind  undtihbnff  sutiimina  of  ea^.acKMa^* 
covered  With  past^^age,  and  sometimes  mtenreoted'Wfth.tQivetA8j«* 

'The  pic  of  Antb  which  rises' tQ  the  height  of  lSQ6loises^|fc»^i 
boul  and-Vidat)  is  the  loftiest  summit  of  4be  Western  Pyreiyy-s  { 
iivia at  the  httfid  .of. ibflt  valley  pf  Letcun^  which  eAleii,]tl)a^t«^f 
Aspe.    T^hc  mouutain  of  Orby  is  lOdl  toisfvbigh'at  the  h$«ifl|p| 


LtojM;  tk»inanMiinafiAlHKli  U  801  ^oisea  altUiM&.haadrof  t|wi. 
valley  of  Baygorry ;  and«  lastly,  there  is  .the  mo^oMiia  of  Hagfa^pr 
QoHtre^Couronoes),  near  to  Oyarzun,  three  leagues  from  the 
ocefiiiA  the  beigjht  of  which  is  500  toises.  The  small  d^vatioit  of 
the  qeatral  chain  in  all  this  quarter,  and  the  ^reat  nuoiber  of  cols^ 
or  even  crests*  of  easy  access,  afford  a  multitude  of  communtca^ 
tions  between  France  and  Spain.  .Some  of  the  rQiost. frequented 
a^e  tbe  port  of  Qurfranc,  or  Sun»port»  where  the  French  govemr 
;nient  u  now  oonstructine  a  road>  by  wkidh  earriagea  will  be^bki. 
to  pass  firom  Oleron,  in  Bearn>  to  Canfranc  in  Arasoil;  Ihe  port 
of  prion,  commonly  called  the  passage  of  Saint  Jean  Pied-de^  ^ 
port ;  toffetber  with  several  others  which  it  is  here  unneiMsssary  tp 
nain^.  The  Pyrenees  ^t  last  end  in  a  long  point,  or  pr6montory, 
which  iitrjke?  into  the  sea,  and  closes  on  the  soudi  the  bay  of 
Figu^ra^,  ii^to  which  the  Bidassoa  empties  itself.  '  ^ 

(n  tb^  face  of  the  central  Pyreneesi  ^nd  between  tbe  crest  and  ^ 
tl|e  plaios  of  France,  there  are  several  pics  of  great  importance, 
both  oa  the  score  of  height  and  on  other  grounds.  Tbeir  elevar, 
tion  psM^ea  atod  even  enrpasses  the  mean  hei^t  of  the  loftiest, 
part  erf*  th^  prtDoipai  tchain.  The  pic  iiOUg  ts  1668  toisea^  thtt. 
maccessiUe  NeovieUe  is  \6\9\  the  pic  du  Midi  de  Bigwne  is  < 
1.506  toises;  the  pic  d*Arbiion  1480  toises.  All  these:moiikilttas 
form  a  part  of  a  great  lateral  chain,  which  is  detached  ft^ih  thii 
central  one  iti  the  neighbourhood  Qf  Mont  Perdu.  It  separates 
the  mlley  of  Bareges  from  that  of  Aure.  Mpre  .t#,  the  ymt 
th^re^iiiQeotber  isolated. pics  of  eonnepce 9.  the  chief  of.  which  is 
the  pic»du  Midi  d!Qs«iUrii*hi€h  beads  tlie  valleyqf  t^iis  iw^e^;  Xi. 
isJ47J  toises  high* 

lo  ^f^am^rating  the  mpst  prominent  featiires.of  the.qhaiii  of  ihft 
I^eaneea^  il  has  been  impossible^  \f>  do  sQ.with<Mrtf  at  the  sfuipe 
time,  indicating  the. principal  vallies  whiob^aw^  to  it. their  mpurqa., 
and  ooofonnatipn..  It  will  not»  therefor^i  be,i|ecM»iy«.  for  tbe  PiUPr* 
pose  of  supplying  a  general  id^n.of  the  PjTan^^,  IP  r^ns  tQ  iv^f 
fbramlideacispCiaa  Qf  them.    It  will  be  quite  sufficiei^  if  i9f  V^ 
ont^in  a  general. inanoer,  suck  fenlures  «w  h^v^  mfid^tb^  i«r/ 
vitmikAJ^i  or  cause  them  to  be  oonsidfuiad  as  obyecls  qf  coMcim^ 
IWfpqcipal  n vers* naturally. lead :u%|q.th».prin<^pal  ^Ilii^auandr 
as  their ^r^mifioaliQiis  am  pMrsned^  wt.^rrive  at  t^qsia  of  Je^s^^^ 
nitudie^^  but<  n-hickoAen  .embrace  beamier ^f  a  higbc r  Qcd^r^  Vjfh ! 
ciieding, for jia«taa«;e,  from  ^aa*  bv  X40»rde9»  we^foHow^the^gavt^ 
of  ffaa^  thkpugh  ^  valley  <rf  J^avedaii;   w  the  rfg^t^  fbe;!e 
Mikchea.  qff  the.  vallay  of.  Gaaierats^  9^1ebrate4  .for^  it«  fMi^fral 

^»    iT'^jTi     1    i^,»,^.i/'     ji,j.t<.    U.I,     ■ % II    ■'■       ifft"#"  *^  n-|»    »f>. 
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tfmgsi  oppoaitA  to  it,  and  tetiViiig  tiib  gaV«f'Mtnr'l.ux,^il^'Wb 
valley  bfBtttao,  wMch  ioiittitis  the  fnfnotis  Mtfatr  of  Bkrigei  r  ^ 
MMnbm  plain,  Mrhicsh^  toetttrthdess,  th«  d^lebrity  of  ife  Mjit^rh 
urowdawitk  J^rtithoit.  The  continutltion  of  the  g^ve  leafds  us  n» 
tfae  >€il6t«t6(l  torrents  Ht  Gavartiie/and  Also  those  of  H6ar  and 
fisfauM!  at^1lh«^,  as  has  been  meiitfoti^d,  remark«[Me  fo1^  tMr 
extraordinary  ex^A^s,  Aifd  for  the  lofty  and  magnificent  scef^^'ln 
wtiiob  diey  abound.  The  traveller  nfay  next  traverse,  agaiast  Ita 
aifeaniithe'Adour;  starting  from  the  pleasant  towfi  of  Tarbe^> 
llie  contrarfiil^etdf  all  tfie  P^nees,  he  proceeds  by  BagtArea 
d0  Bigoir#e<»^be  Biith  of  France,  and  remililiaMe  abov6  ^ihlr 
plaMa  of  maort  for  tl^  licentious  pursuit  of  pleasure-^intd'ASe 
viJAey^  of  Csitfipan*  Agaii^»  if  from  St.  Oaudens  "we  tak^  the 
mume  of  die  Ghlronne/ and  the  numerous' torreuts  of  n^bic^if'fe 
formed,  we  shall  tbu^  ascend  the  Spanish  valley  of  Aran,  thdtr  <>f 
Lmrhon,  Und  of  Arbouat;  or  those  of  Lonron  and  Aute.  Tte 
*Am6ge  carries  us  by  Pamiers' into  the  mountainous  territories  ^ 
the  county  of -F^ix.  Higher  up  is  TarnisCon,  which*  Ic^da  'ti> 
Ax;  a  ptli^that  has  be^  spoken  of  as'  tOTminatitig  th6  cohnklU'* 
nkaliott  -between  Ftmcb  and  Spain>  by  the  port  of  Puymot^M. 
OTbevmr^  AlKlis  ftmna  a  prindpat  valley  in  the  eaatetfi  PyHsii^ea ; 
Aeit-otliep  pi4fieipal  vidiiei^  deviate  frdm- the  trutisvefsalinvbVkk 
imgkwMHid  Mno/  and  are  foitned  by  the  rivers  Teta'  and  '^cft^ 
whstthv  aftir  4o#ing  Anrough^  their  respective  valiies/ dfalii^ 
MUsrtlftfMeflHlerranean.  .;    :v    m 

'  SiMsb'alw  tbe  gfand'  geographical  outlines  of  thfe  PjrreM^'; 
mttlifieafbeifif  dl  "y^^  can  pretend  to  give  wifltin  the  coittpass  of  ail 
arttde.  We  might  have  chosen  some  other  points  ptihnp9' tfiiifj^ 
aa  vfoifby  of  Ae  attentioif  of  the  trader,  bdt  none  which,  t?^  b^* 
)mm^  etostiMfe  ao  surnlt  a  part  of  general  knoivledge,  atid't^cti 
will  «o  readily  Mrveas  a  frame-work  for  ^ny  information  tawMcli 
fbafafartf  inquiries  of  tMei^tidter  may  lead  him.  It  is  with  f^fgt&i, 
iHlw^eis  we 'peMeive  that  the  space  which  it  has  occupied  m'bQt 
ptfg€fc  'preeHtttes  us  flt>m  entering'upon>severi&l  other  points' vHiich 
tMlhtd  MifitM  oiirfof  obscAlratW*  Vft  have  not  spdcdfn  of  Ode 
fiMeftal^rMkielflio^'df  tfali^e  re^fia,  anrt  h«v9  acafcety  touchal 
aimr  the  chmtett^  of  ^hdr  inhabftants.  'Rie  vingutaf  raice  df 
€£fifgdia,^biK%  inhfilbits  aome  quarter  of  fheacf  mounWUfir,  iuHiifatt 
ohaipaCMr  Md'histofi^  of  the  tfUaqueii^^',  are  riso  topics  of  iil* 
t&twt*,  fdei^Ht  Hre  the  thermal  eatMilifeihmeiit^  of  the  Pyrenees  irtiA^ 
wiathy  of  motile  slijght  idvenigalionw*  «Mv  Arban^  has  discussed; 
at^  flUMbe  4efigA,  It^  various  passages^  of  aitnies-aUd  nations  acroaa 
tliese^iountmia;  the  subject  is  obscure  and  unprofitable,  but  not 
Siv4he  lotMial  liigtory  of  the^  cquatries  daring  the  feudal; tmd 
later  ages,  alfusions  to  which  M.  BaaioiNi  eonlnves  feo  iatfodiic^ 


iHtohh  iesoiiptioiM  wMi  to  m«ck  graee.    ^'t&ete  we  m^tt 
omit,  if  it  were  only  to  make  roooi  for  a  braneh  of  the  idbjeet  m»' 
iii«eparabl}i  conaected  ivitk  .thegeogmpliieal  ntm  vfe  havef  taken' 
of  it,  a#  to  lender  unliable  to  exception' for  paoflieg  il<>ver-^-'eiid 
that  too  et  a  time  Mrliee  we  are  able  to  avail  ouraelfea  of  ttie  faiMt^ 
fttl  asoiataiioe  of  M.  Charpeotier  in  casting  a  baat^  andpeiitiMg^ 
glance  at  tbes^  magnificent  momunentft  of  nature;.    We  elMe  to^ 
die  geological  constructiofi  of  the  Pyremees,  lothe  moregenenti' 
featunes  of  which,  however,  we  mnat  necessarily  confine  ouraeivaa^ 
In  the  Pyrenees  we  find  all  the  principal  descriptions  ef  racket 
but  they  occur  in  very  unequal  quantities.    The  extent  of  prksA-' 
ttve  matter  is  remarkably  small,  and  peculiar  in  its  arrengemeoi;' 
its  composition  is  extremely  simple — ^its  principal  formations'^ 
9i^  granite,  micaceous  schist,  and  primitive  limestone.    TnuM"' 
tioo  rocks  are  these  which  form  the  chief  bulk  of  these  nioiiQ^* 
tains.    They-  are  nuiinly  divided  into  argtllaceoue  schist,  sehistoile 
graunackeii  common  grauwacke,  and  limestone.    The  secondary 
matter  is  less  abundant  on  the  north  venant  thim  the  transition, 
whereas  the  contrary  seems  -to  be  the -case  on  thesonthem  fade,* 
as  it  is  composed  of  three  formations  in  particular*    These  ave,' 
red  sand*stone»  alpine  limestone,  and  Jura  limestone  beaklea  the* 
secondary  trapps^    These  various'  kinds  of  nMMrai  lotke  em* 
arrapged  in  die  Pyrenees,  not  in  isolated  masses,  hm^  imabag; 
apnes.or  bands,  which  run  in  the  main  direetio»  of  Ae -chenl^'ao 
as  in  a  manner  to  be  parallel;  the  granitic  matter  iiirms  but  n* 
sii^le  band,  and  may  be  compared  to  •  suite  of  mounts  or  pro* 
tuberances,  touching  one  another,  only  at  their  bases,  and-ofteii 
connected  together  by  rocks  of  a  more  recent  formation,  wUek^ 
have  filled  up  the  gorges  or  intervab  betweentheafr ;  theae  ptfoltt- 
beranees  follow  pretty  nearly  the  same  lineof  cKrectson.    Akhoo^' 
this  granitic  chain,  as  it  may  be  called^>  extends  nearly  the  whde 
Uegth  of  the  Pyrenees,  it  does  not  formthoenestor-oeBtfal^chaiti^ 
and  onlj  occasionally  Mb  in  with  it.    In  the  eastemvhalf  of  the 
l^ytenees  the  granitic  band  is  found  imrariably  at  semeiNsteDee 
to.  the  north  of  the  chain.*    In  the  valley  irf  the  Qarenae,  fennecl 
by  the  elbow,  which  1ms  been  more  than  once  spokeii  o^  wbeaa' 
the  central  chain  enters  16,000  toises  to  the  •sonth,*  the- granitic 
chain  makes  the  same  bend,  with  this  difterence^  that  it  retreats 
l9iCXX)  toises :  hence  the  two  chains  occasionally  beeome  mingled,' 
and  ppints  of  the  j^ranitic  band  become  identified  HHth'ttie  •eanlml^ 
diain.    The  granite  hand  along  die  western  half  of  the^Pyrnnees' 
is  nQt  by  any  ns^ans  so  unifonn  in  its  dii;ectiou,.ns  thut  on*  the' 
.eastern.      Its  protuberances  rise  sometimes  to  tbe  nofltfi  end" 
sppietiqiea  to  the  soMb  of  a  line  paniUel  ten  tbe  cenlinl  ehainJ 


ten  DkriyAMMk. 


ivhich  thej  (oliow*  is  ibe  gnmitic  «]ii8<<tf  ftanKiiHk  .llis'lhib^aiRii 
.^idudi  lwb4fA9nifti«Ml  iki  diire^tkHii  mid  idi»pttiwn  .aC.iiia  Af- 

llll|l  '^f^  pMtoitiy^  micuMojiM*  sohkt  4loe8-  Mt  eitotelr  ^  ivboto 
lM^;ktid  it«  coDlinuity  is^cAeQ  intermptecl.  The^  tUoknais  nf 
it  19  ittnall  \vben  .coinpaiid  with  the  breadth  of  the  gratltt^  Thd 
If^aiiaitton  rocksi  oa  the  contrary,  are  of  an  extrabrdinarj  btilk  ^ 
Qjj^.of  then)  li^  to  the  Dort1)«  and  Ui^  other  to  Uie^uth  of  thcj. 
gpi|H|i6.cbati|rf  Bodi  of  these  bands  are  in  ^  perfect  and  alipps^ 
niis^lWiipte^L  atate* .  The  ^ne  to  the  sputb  constitutes  .qrdin^r^jr 
tjbp  <;re8t  of  the  principal  chain.  .The  diflferent  kinds  of  rpcka 
wjjpb  fono  the  tra.q9ition  matter  are  themselves  diaposed  lA  (i'an^s. 
[tjb^.f{irectjon  pf  all  these  bands,  whether  primitive  or  secotidkrjr^ 
ii.gQv^ropd  by  the  direction;of  die  granitic  cbain^  and  liot'by  -that 
Vff  the  principal  rang^.  TUs  remarkable  inAuei^ce  of  th^  ol^dBt^ 
hvkX  by  DO  means  .the  highest  or  the  lari^est  band«  natu^alTy^Ktyes 
r^ie  to.  various. spjecniatioQs  on  the  original  formation  of  uiese 
ipountaina^  which,  when  coupled  with  (he  fact  of  the  crttitpeiiti 
€Ju^y  o^upij^  .by  transition  matter,  must  be  allo^^  ]u>  tMb'  sii^ 
4;k|itly! jreviarkable*  The  graniti<;  chain  influepcitig  the  iffrecfioii 
cdk  d^.  Ptbor  rock^  which  rest  upon  it,  it  becpn^iiiileaieiitinJF 
io  •aqertsw*  whether  it.also  intluenpas  the  incHoation  of  the  btff  U^ 
ne.fii)dj.io  a|[M;or4ftn^e)|vitli  the  hypothesis,  that  the  in<iHnklioa 


]00i(eBce.in  this  respect  ipanifestly  declines.  The  grmmclinar 
lipQ  jtf  tb^  strata' aiMi  b^d9  of  the  rocks  of  the  Pyrenees  » Ja'^e- 
ilQ^eiion  which. ha^  ^g  expited  conJ|ecture.  It  is 'brf^dairiX]^ 
Mjcii^  forty-^ve  degrees,  ^pd  pgihipg  la  more^  common  tfiaU 'l^ 
^(|d  it  exc^  six^  a|id  eighty  degrees.  This  is  genei;^  ^everY 
M||t  of.  t^.Pyr^ne^,  alid  .se^Ols  to  indicate  that  Uie\itma 
Ijftfe.t^^Lr^''^^v^^  posteriorly  to  tlieir  formation.  They  aro 
l^ep^  ,|ipfir]^ed  bj  ai^other  peculiarity.,  llie  strata  b('lM^|^ 
flfflfVifffi:^ /'■^^^.P'^^'^P^"*  pl*oe  jTpgular  ^urfaces,  suflfer  Ife 
ijip^l^^poRprdinvy;  ivilexjgns^  sometimes  in  l^e.Uhe  of  fliift'dU 
ig|l^tij9)i--«^eU  ff  their  inclination.  A  se<^tioti  will  sftiivr 
j^^^^^iijQ^m^, making  angles  iq  different  directions'^^someti^lfp 
;ngpi|»,  M^  twi8^  itself  into  a  sl^if^r  fo/m.'.  I^^^ 

}im|^a||(jij9  ;)^«\fuie  .Cfuinot  .be  brought  to  tlie  'e|yd  Itt  Si  jkSri 
MnfL^  irimiief^  tbaii  by  the  animated  Up^uage  of  M'.;ijt|&U^ 
Bp  ifi  V^lf^^g  Q^this  playful  .kind  of  ^traUUcaUbn*  ^'.ttie  {^iU.  of 
phmitivf  fovm^pfi  aj^imting  with.bfds  of  qiiktz  ahd  i^ld&'patb'^ 


tMiuJiil«imeriat»|ilraftgeiimiU| .  .t    ..  .>  ,  ...;r 

ja  4piMci»p' todies  ]e4  «>|tcft  de  omflMs  (•«  tafi^^dmt  4Bn»ia  v^liqf 

tqiiT^t  Di&iae  hi  xoqht,  ciilcaire  qui  coDStUue  |e  fond  ue  ce't^e  pizf^fe 
bjlijcWpe  offre  dans  sa  texture  iiitimc  le»  indices  a  une  oontinuitS  indif* 
^rente  a  ces  jenx.  Qu*on  amolisse  ^tfs  masses,  ^^^  ^^  \^^^>  '<I^*^^  ^^ 
fifbissey  (^a*on  les  torde,  plus  on  satisfera  amt  condkidns  de  1 -hypoIliliM  ^ 
&ipim  la  co^fe  ressemUera  au  moddle**^^— Kcy^€«  au  MohiPtrdm^  p;'49. 

I^.,f|)fl '^rplei^ity  which  this  curious  conformatipn  causes  to  tiie 
s|^ef*j)Ia|toi;  on  the  origin  of  mountains,  no  better  or  more  plausil>te^ 
^apposUiop^c^n  be.mvented  than  the  one  conveyed  by  atiodieY 
8|]:)i^e^ce.|of^  description  of  the  sanae  author/   "  Cest  une  mer  qUi 


^^Jfiv^t  pei^on  Si'ho  detecte(}  the  parallelism  between  the 
ilri^S'&^iV' .^^      chain  of  ttie  Pyrenees  and  the  rocks  which  coin* 
"  f^^i^!^|This  venerable  man,  who  was  one  ot  the  firsttolthiW 


ujratjpjy^  tHe  various  work^  he  has  composed  011  thia  his*  fiavourit^ 
Wbiecj:  tlie  l^ynenees  have  been  thai  book  of  nature  whicK'h^ 
nas  studied  fpr  tti?  wfioTe  of  a  long  life.  These  ihduntaiiis  seetii; 
indi^ci^^Jto  hold  out  longevity  as  a  reward  to  alf  w^<^|  ^i^^  Sevotk 
Ih'eras^Jves  to  the  investigation  of  their  properties. '  Bkrdti  "Lape^ 
rouse,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  JfdoNO^iiiihie  dei  Sd!tiJ^^^ 
&ii  the  Hisiolre  abrigie  des  PtdfUts  de$  Pj^ttlees^  who  Vas  Wi 
jnrst  Pr^Qch  naturalist  that  remarked  the  dbiiiiction  betweish  ASbtf' 
ptknjtiye.  and  secondary  limestone,  died  but  a  very  ffeVyeirs  tf]^^ 
aij^^l^fi  Ramoodi  who  has  been  so  often  toeritiolied^  siJryiSfdS'nn 
^^re^ept  day, '  It  was  in  1787  that  Messrs.  ll^boAf  attfttVyiWI 
nao^es'i inseparable  from  the  geodesy  of  the  PyreneekV  and  atsicS'Ui^ 
8|epq[rap)e  from  eacJh  Qthery— who  like  other  Iminorta)  paihl'tfft 
^^umon^  .and  Fletchers  of  science,  whds^  woAs'^ar^  ahi^^lEH 
Inafp^d^aq^  '^ddlstioguiiibable^Vill  go  dowti  to  p6sieHt^  W  tw6 
linen J^ujti' one  esseucejt — established  their  fittlehiit  dn  the' sfiftntnit 
jif'th'p  [rip  4u  |(tidi  fie  ^ft^gorr^,  for  the  jpuryo^e'of'fikjng  llie'^fe| 
valionfpMJie  mouut^iW  thit  surrounded  rfiem.'  'ThV^-as  titA 


954  ft^Fj^pmHi 

boul  set  himself  ▼igomusl j  Kr  revise  the  worik'  of  Ittsydtttln  ' 
'  To  carrj  thia  bmi^h  of  the  subjeet  further,  wouMlm^Uief  to 
pmm^k  mwm'AwiuAw,  m  thetnselfw  a-nvortfiy Mfcgeelof  tti  ntA- 
ele^  or  to  ertfaapgo  the  qnttrtion  iol6  a  coMidcivtioh  <rf  ihd  f&tna^ 
tioo  of  tnoitntriiMy  «^Ad  und  pfaiiosopliteiif  inouii^,  lAtMe  edti^ 
duct  6f  ^toh  the  ▼u4oU8  }iecu)iaritte9  of  the  PyteneMfcktii  ^ 
part,  but  a  curioOspart,  of  the  data.  "Humboldt;  id  hh  elaborate 
work  on  the  Giiement  des  Rochet  dans  les  deux  Hemispheres^  bas 
wufliy  bpeoed  the  questioD. 


Aur.  X.— 1  •  Frithiofs  Saga.     Af  Esaias  Tegiler.     Tricye  npn 

'    jplagan,    (Fnthiob  Saga;    By  JBsaiaa  Tegiier.    Third  Edt*> 

ti6ti.)    Stockholm.     18e7.     8vo.  .      - 

ft.  Dtr  Friikipfs  Sage^  too  Esaias  Tegn^n    Ana  dem  Sch^e« 

*  discheir^  von  GottL  Chriatw  Friedr/ Mohnike.     •  Smlaiuidw  ' 

•  1B26.    8w>* 

fii  LAVPAB1A  cunoflity  respecting  those  from  whom  we  are  btir- 
fielves  descended,  their  virtues  and  their  vices,  their  intellectual 
powers,  energies,  9ind  cultivation,  has  of  late  ^ears,  through  a  large 
portion  of  Europe,  happily  superseded  the  kielFable^disdahi  fbr 
what  were  superciliously  termed  the  Dark  Age^,  vrdich  "thanftb* 
terized  the  revival  of  classical  literature.    Gliidty  we' hail^the   * 
change,  even  whilst  we  confess  that  a  disdain  so  unfiliat  wass,  ^t   ' 
its  birtib  at  least,  entitled  to  indulgence,'  as  ori^inatin^'in  Ifte  ex^  ^ 
plusively  profound  admiration  not  unreasonably  feft  by  the  fir^ 
discoverers  of  the  long-buried  treasures  of  antiquity,  for'theil* 
hewly-acquired  masteni  iii  philosophy,  letters,  and  the  fitie  Mis.  ' 
The  ioore  natural  spirit  which  has  succeeded' to  it,  essentiatly  na- 
tional wheresoever  it  exists,  has  in  Enj^land  arisen  nearly  vvithin    * 
pur  own  ^memory.    But  brief  as  its  reigh  has  yetbeetl,  alreaidy 
are  we  indebted  to  it  for  various  collections  of  old  plays,  ballads^ 
and  pioetical  romances,  for  the  reprint  of  many  of  our  early  chrd-    ' 
niclers,  and  for  the  historical  character  it  has  breathed  into  our  '  ' 
recent  works'  of  imagination.     Even  in  classical  France  sdcb  ^ 
spirit  is  not  wanting,  whether  generated^  by  similar  circumstaiices 
VUQilarly  infliiencin^  throughout  civilized  Europe  die  condition 
find  feeliftgs  of  men,  or  copied,  with  other  fashions,  from  Ehgiand, 
vFhen  an  occasional  fit  of  Anehmdmd  supplants  the  hi»itttal 
acorn  so  properly  aiid  patrioticaliy  cherished  by  la  grdndi  nation 
for  a  presumptuous  rival.    However  produced,  tfa^  natiodtl  spirit 
has  there  brought  to  light  many  strains  of  poets*  long' for^ot^ 
ten,  but  far  more  truly  poetical  than  any  of 'their  boasted'socces^ 
sors^  mid  Uiik  ndt  otily  in  the  old  northern*  French  of  th^  ibhgtie 


manx:  hnvin^-  iuoAgskt^  M,  Rajnuouard's  Isborious  fetemdie^ 
inta  lim-'  cemgiiw-^ud  Inagu^ge.  of'  die  Tronbadmira. « 

Biit  if  thus  much  have  been  wrought  in  Frftoce^  with  a  tmrnf 
ho#  absQliile  must « not*  sueh  a  apfiil  reign  in  Germanf! — Ger- 
mauy^.wher^^opinioai,  thought,,  feeliogi  and  pai$ioAy  are  ever  ear^ 
Fied'taeseets  by  a  depth  and  ardeurof  ima^nation  wholly  iMrr-» 
strained  by  the  *'  pre^ntive  .cbeok'!  of  taste — Oennany,  whefe  n 
proportionate*  iw-action  had  been  prepared  by  the  long  period  of  • 
mental  subjugation,  during  which  the  ftudious  portion  of  the 
community  bad  been  divided  into  the  servilely  admiring  imn 
tators  of  the  ancients  and  of  the  French;  whilst  the  unieamed 
raafority,  engrossed "byn^ghbouiiy  ijuarrels  and> hatreds^  and  by 
a  nafffow'provkieial  species  of  patnottsm,  in  the  cbaraeter  of 
Pmssrans^  Austrians»  Saxons,  &c.'  forgot— -or  remembeired  duly 
with  'II  sense  ^  ctegradation- and  inferionty-^that  all  were  aKk(^ 
Gennana-^Germanyy  iff  finer  goad^«to  madneto<  in  the  ^ery 
moment  of  re-action,  by  the  insulting  tyranny  of  her  French  el^n* 
queii;<)r8.  In  Germany,  sueh  as  we  have  sketched-  heri  when 
shackles  so  long  constraining  and  oppressing  mind,  and  body 
were  hroken,  the  emaneipation  of  the  national-  genius  froih  this 
double,  slavery  was  coijpplete,  and  attested  by- an  actual  delbge  of. 
fe-«pi|blished  Niebelanget^^dst  H€ldin-hteh»^  Mumsiunggr^-*-- 
monarthan.  we  have  lei  tore  to  eoumerate,-**of  io^^estigatioaa  into 
national  antiquities,  and  of  lalesj  phys^  and  {>oems,  founded  up^ 
Saxon  and  Scandmavian  mythological  traditiona.  Thin  ebulli^' 
tion  of  Germanseism  had  commenced,  in  a  gentle  kind  ^f  simmer, 
indqMBindentljr.  of  the  irritation  excited  by  political  events^  For 
prior  tp  the  fiiet  eruption  <}f  revidutiovary  France,  many,  learned 
men  wea^. already  distinguished  as  Tentonic  aotioiiarieai  and-manj^. 
poets  and  novetbts,  following  the  ea^ample  et  4he  eejebvatedi 
Gocfdie  in  bis  JSuo^  and  Goetz  von,  B^rUching^t  bad  i^nqiW-  to 
early  German  story  for  the  matter^  their*  fictions.  But  that,  a 
jMKwgiptts,  an  immeasurable  fnomeHium  was  given,  to  the  pre^ 
vioqa^  exjuiting'  tendency  by  the  exasperating  yoke  of  Napoleoni 
it  ia  ipipos^ble  to  doubL  To  the  intensity  dma  acquired- by  Ihcr 
groiiglng. spirit  of  Teutonicism  k,  probably,  to  be  aseiibed  thean- 
ventian  of  the  word  Teui,  to  express  whatever  is  Qcm^sKi  in  ^e 
mostt.compieheasive  and  radical  ferm ; — eur  readers  need  hasdly 
be  told  ti^  TetitscA  is  die  v^emaculardenominatioa  of  Germans, 
and  that  Gt^jmaxt,  genericatly  used,  iucludes-  Aoglo-Saxoas  Mi 
Scandinayi^ps.  To  th^  same  eanse  is  attributable  therise  of  the 
association,,  established  in  the  bour-of  bitterest  humilialion  aUd 
aofferiogi  under  the  fvMhmed.  tkle  of  the  THgend^HndivMiAA^ 
acting  .uv  a  cincie,  as^can/ae  and.  efteet  socommoiily  4q»  giwe  a 


aonofhoMiadfef^totiieamtiiiiMU^^lN^  Oiie 

of  the  mott  aealcms  membera  o£  IjiU  aooely,  the  Bttron  «de  la 
Motte  Fouqu^  wm  the  fifBt,  we  believe,  who,  rejeoting  iimei  tad 
maBDeiB  so  modern  m  tboee  of  the  feudal  ages  and  the  Vehm 
Getkit^^lbe  Seonet  Tribunal— femrrad  to  heatheaiam  iuid  Scan- 
diaam  for  the  giNMind^work  of  several  dramaa  and  fom^ac^* 
better  worth  the  **  doing  into  English^  than  many  thathave  faeea 
jprefert^  to  diem. 

From  Grermaay  iiii$  spirit,  or  fashion— ^whichever,  tn  Sfmpatl^ 
er  in  Bwrnp  it  be  termed — has  journeyed  northward*  In  JDea- 
mark,  (>diienschlae|rer  writes  uatioosd  playsr  which  he  himaelf 
transhtes  from  Damsh  into  German,  as  a  more  general  langaage. 
In  Sweden*  the  country  with  ^ich  we  are  at  present  n|ost  con-- 
^raed,  a  revolution  hAs  been  eftected,  simihir  in  kind,  if  not 
in  aiagaitode»  to  that  we  have  just  been  descritnng*  8wedett# 
although .  Jong  considered  as  the  natural  ally  of  France,  and 
from  consciousness. of  poverty,  rujifeness^  and  consequent  iafe« 
riority  to  the  more  favoured  climes  of  die  South,  peculiaflj 
earnest  in  mnulatii^  the  professed  arbiter  eiegdniiutum,  never, 
we  believe*  was  so  completely  enthralled  by  France  as  was  Grei^ 
many;  and  the  re-action  has  therefore,  of  course,  been  les» 
violent  Her  natives  are  zealous  patriots*  as  the  natives  of  mg^ 
ged  and  mountainous  regions  invariably  are.  Her  learned  mem 
have  long  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  national  antiquiUee ;  and 
during  the  last  two  centuries  Scandinavian  Saga-^AeewdB — have 
been  diligeatly  .collected,  and  published  in  the  old  iNome  or  Ice- 
landic tongue,,  with  Latin  translations.  But  in  matters  of.  tasle^ 
all  this,  while,  especially  in  Belles  Lettres,  the  despotic  laws  of 
France  were  implicitly  obeyed  in  the  northern  Peninsula.  Some 
fifty  years  ^o  Swedish  poetry  was  duly  fashioned  after  the  canons 
of  Botleau  and  die  manner  of  Voltaire.  In  opposition  to  thie 
Gallic  school  there  has  latterly  arisen  the  German,  or  let  us  n^her 
say  the  national,  sdool  of  the  nineteentlt  century,  whose  dlBciptsa 
take  the.  subjects  of  their  plays  and  poems  from  Scandinavian  tm*> 
^itioos.  At  their  head  stands  the  right  reverend  author,  whose 
work  is  now  before  us^  Bsaias  Tegner,  Bishop  of  Wexio. 

Tegner  already  enjoyed  considerable  renown  u  a  poet  in  bia 
own  aountry,  prior  to  the  publication  of  his  FaiTBiors  SiM4,  or 
L^end  of  Fnthiol.  That  poem  has  not  only  prodigiously  en-* 
(lanced  his  fame  in  Sweden,  but  has  procured  for  him  equal  oele* 
|>|ity  in  Germany,  ivhere  severed  translalioas  of  it  have  been  made. 
We  have  given  the  title  oif  one  of  these^  a  version  >y  Gottlieb 
Christian  Friedrich  Mohnike,  a  writer  of  hish  and  weli-inerited 
reputation  amon^rst  Teutonic  antiquaries ;  who  has  subj<Hned  to 
the  metrical  portion  of  his  labours,  a  body  of  notes  elucidatory. 


df'  ScMMtHivIto  iH^^j^y/wiAbet  WMdi'ei^it  tlii^^Gheralnh 'ge- 
neral'rcflider  migkt  %6  pei*j>fe)f«l,  and' fiwn  which  \*€  rf^aW'  belect 
Blfc^AA>MhidfMA(r'aftitifty''8eeiir  necessaty  to-  ther'clear  tornpfeAen- 

^n  of  tim^t6ty%      '»*■''  '  -'"  "•*•••    •  •*»    • ••;-''* 

•  •  Tlm^'ti^f^  nmAty  of  the  app^raoce  -of*  Swbifisfa  aothc^ 

fioMMglff  flib  cftilMdates  foi'Mkerarf'tromti)^^  nfiigbe 'sMtl^e 'to 

etiiill^e'PkrraiDp^SAGA'to^alarg^shiit^DroiiV^ttefiAi^     So 

might  the  stnmge  aoomaly  of  the  British  puUtc  'haring  hiCheito 

raMWBed  iil£Kost*- miacq«ai  aiwhole'chaa  o^  wotks  of 

ittMghiatioih^if  we  tiiay  regiird  the  exehi^ive  tlerivaieibiarfrohi  hi-> 

digftiibirt ) oi* cognate  mjtboToghxil  traditfon^as  constituting  ti  eh»9 

'*^t»  ^ilty  y^rr  a«bongst  tfie  itiost  popultfr  in  Germany,  attd 

vo'dM^Mial  in  c^raeter  to  ottf  own  prevalMtig  national  tasHe. 

-Whtent^ these  cireiifii8tattee»  we  ^Al  ttak  of  tbit  novel  cI«m  die 

^8#NlMi  pt^leteVpoeiiris  d^dded1ythe^beMe8t,'in-tiaAyreiipecta 

^4^  bmt'f  ahd'in  everyway  the  niost  reniaritaMe  we  have  ^et  met 

^IMi^'^ritlVeicfiltotly  catches  the  tone  and  spirit  ofthfe  times  it 

'Iftifiireeif  wttha  degr^  of  life  and  hiidi  rarely  paralfeled' afnofigst 

-JM^sAb^ncient  poems ;  and  that  it  afib^s  'so  vrvid  apictofe  of 

H^SiiittMNna^an  brandh  of  the  gi^t  Obthic  family  tb*  which  ^e 

*iAf>  MiMgy  Iks  i#ast  r^nd^it  highly  interesting,  even  indepeDdetfrty 

^Kti'btigifiality'and'of  its  poetical  beaatie^  we  hdld  anyapoidgy 

fof  deviling  to  it  more  space  thah  its'terigth  m%ht'seem  to  war- 

■f§mti  an#t»e^tiiig'^' in  "a.  somewhat  uhnsukl  matinefyto'be  wholly 

M^rflueWd.  •  'We  propose- to  give,  together  wrdimany  extriK^ta, 

the  matter  of  «^ach  c»nt6  isepatately,*  more  or  less  in  detaril  ac- 

cortlinig  to  their  relative  iihporttince.  •  The  versification  will  also 

dafm^-mueb  notice;  inasmuch  as  om*  poeticsil  foisKop-  has  adopted 

a^yHftenff  of  metHc^ll  arrangement  so  whimsical,  so  absolutely*  uri- 

^r^siNieiiteB  ttpon^Partiaissus,  thai  we  fed  it  bur  duty  tcf  pomf  out 

sc^e"-  of'  its  petulfarities  vi^h  a  minuteness  fDr  which  only  th^ 

ifK^MtaV  stndent  will;  we  saspect,  heartily  thank  us. 

•  •  Oifflsoeountof  the  poem-itsrif  must  be  preiacedlyy  the*ntelitioh 

of  some '  novelties  reigardfug  its  appearance.  >  The  b^^t  nine  caot^ 

Wei%^-p«bKsbed  at  Stockhohn  in  the  years  48ffiO  and  1822;  ^  They 

excited  great  admiratiod,  and  were' followed  iti  18^5' by  their  fif-  ' 

teen 'predeed^so^-.  ^^These  were  accompanied^  from  th^  press  by 

die'mhtic'to  which  Br,  Grusdt,  a  8tockhoM  cbiBposer,'h2s'  set 

vet6iM*'0f  die:^:aflt08$  and  wMch  occasionally  startles:  us  hfiii 

helfSaodea^  asfmct;'  as^  the  kdy-Uke;  bladc^-Kned;  sheetsr  opien  ou| 

iffpon^thenhbto'Of  a  grtve^  reviewer;  from  Ikith^tfae  little  volume} 

. ;  •  •  *  •  -•      t    ••  •.  -{  \.'    '        w   i.      •■      •     A   /      ,         ♦   ";  *  '     .' 

.  •  Wc  oave  iatroduced  the  raodifj'ing  word  '*  alniost"  out  of  respept  to  Pr.  Sa^en 
Slid  MV.  H^lb rthodgh  we  tiafdlv  tidiete  ihi^ir  att^mpti  are  sti^ci^nUy  known  tore* 
fidiMiiJaHU-' '  -  ...•[*:.-*#'•>     r   :  ,j     ........ 
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flo>w  ocGup]^iig  that  attar  of  criticism ;  for  Mohtnke's  trandation 
is  simiiaFij  ilktstrated.  The  Swedish  book  further  distinguishes 
itself  from  the  common  herd  of  books  of  our  acquaintance  by  its 
title-page ;  upon  which  is  substituted  for  the  usual  dull  information 
touching  printers,  publishers*  and  localities,  a  vignette  representing 
the  heroine,  and  an  explanation  of  its  jsubject  by  the  appendage 
of  a  stanza  from  the  poem.  The  more  common-place  matter* 
thus  ousted,  as  well  as  the  notification  of  diis  bemg  Ike  third 
edition^  are  removed  to  the  laat  page.  Of  the  twenty-fonr  cantos 
into  which  the.  Saga  is  dividea  none  are  long,  and  some  are  ex* 
cessively  short,  as  every  change  of  scene  produces  a  cotteBpon^ 
ding  chaise  of  canto,  and,  ndrabik  dkiu^  of  metre !  each  canto 
boasting,  a  distinct  and  appropriate  measure.  Amongst  the 
twen^-four  am  found  classical,  Scandinavian,  and  modem  metres, 
with  the  early  ones  of  most  European,  nations.  These  various 
metres  we  shall  describe  as  they  occur,  though  without  emulatiog 
Herr  Mohnike's  accuracy,  inasmuch  as  he  has  taken  the  op* 
portunity  thas  offered  of  displaying  the  stores  of  his  rhythmieal 
learning,  overwhelming  us  wim  bacchius,  antibacchius,  akatalektic 
tetrameter,  hyp^katalektic  di-iambus,  and  other  words  of  equally 
portentous  sound,  until  the  nonsense  verses  and  their  birchen  9Cr 
companiments  of  our  school-days  played  in  bewildering  visions 
around  our  labouring  brains.  In  our  translations  we  shall  em*- 
ploy  the  metres  adopted  by  our  author,  as  far  as  the  genius  of 
our  less  flexible  language  wm  allow,  and  shall  present  our  readers 
with  various  specimens.  We  must,  of  course,  likewise  imitate 
the  very  simple  forms  of  the  original,  which,  as  we  have  said» 
strongly  lesenibles  the  true  poetry  of  Olden  Times,  and  we  fear 
its  profuse  imagery  may  not  always  save  it  from  an  apparent 
baldness  to  the  highly  polished  taste  of  this  era  of  intellectual 
refinement. 

The  fable  of  the  poem  is  of  the  days  of  heathenism,  and  founded 
upon  two  Sagas,  m  the  collections  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
Thorsim  WUnngBotCs  Saga  and  Frithiofs  Saga*  Of  the  first 
of  these  but  little  use  seems  to  have  been  made  upon  the  present 
occasion,  some  of  the  details  in  the  third  canto  being  the  pru(H> 
cipal  matters  it  has  supplied.  The  second-named  Saga,  in  loe-r 
landie  Sagaan  af  Fridi/nofe  Fraekna,  (the  Legend  of  bold  Fri* 
thiof),  is  of  more  importance.  Previous  to  its  republication  die 
adventures  of  Frithiof  had  been  extracted  thence,  and  introduced 
into  their  graver  annals  by  Scandinavian  historians,  by  the  Swede 
Olaus  Verelius,  in  his  Histobia  Sueo-Gothica,  and  the  Ice- 
lander Thormo  Torfaeus,  in  his  Histobia  Rebum  Nobvegi- 
CABUM.  The  latter  expresses  great  admiration  of  the  songa 
composed  and  sung  by  Frithiof  during  the  storm  he  encoeatere^ 


upon  his  voyage  to  the  Orkneys.  The  Saga  itoelf  is  in  prose; 
but,  like  most  of  the  ^orse  prose  Sa^s  that  we  have  seen, 
abounds  in  songs.  It  begins,  like  the  Swedish  poem,  with  the 
education  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  and  has  for  the  most  part  been 

!)retty  faithfully  followed  by  our  modem  bard,  who  has,, however, 
out  of  respect  probably  to  the  delicacy  of  modem  feelings,) 
deviated  from  bis  original  in  the  catastrophe.  The  Icelandic 
Frithiof  kills  Helgi  in  battle,  and  thus  obtains  possession  of  his 
kingdom  as  well  as  of  his  sister's  hand. ,     / 

The  first  canto,  entitled  '*  Frithiof  and  Ingeborg,'*  d^icts  the 
youth,  education,  and  early  loves  of  the  hero  and  heroine.    We 
give  some  of  the  most  characteristic  parts  in  t|ie  proper  measure. 
"  On  Hilding's  lands  grew  ittA  fmd  fair 
Two  plants  beneath  the  fosterer's  car^i 
None  lovelier  the  north  e'er  nourished. 
In  green  luxuriance  they  £k)urished. 

Upshot  the  one,  a  stately  oak. 
With  stem,  like  spear  for  hand  of  Loke,* 
With  head,  that,  whilst  by  breezes  Bbakeoy 
Seemed  form  of  belmel  to  have  taken. 
The  other  Uossomed  sweet,  a  rose 
That  winter  s  sudden  thaws  dkckse. 
But  in  whose  bud,  with  beauty  teeming, 
The  tardy  spring  lies  hid  and  dreaming* 

But  storms  shall  desolate  the  land, 

The  oak  their  bmnt  shall  firmly  stand ; 

And  vernal  suns,  with  genial  power, 

SbaU  tint  the  rose's  opening  flower. 

Alike  they  grew  in  sport  and  glee, 

•  Young  Frithiof  was  the  stately  tree  $ 

The  rose-bud,  the  green  vale  perfuming, 
Fair  lugeboig,  in  beauty  blooming. 
Saw  you  them  in  the  sun's  bright  beam, 
,.  The  scene  you'd  Freia'sf  palace  deem,  , 

Where  tiny  bridal  pairs  are  whlrlins 
On  rosy  wings  witn  gold  locks  cuiung. 
Saw  you  them  in  the  moon's  pale  ray. 
Amidst  the  forest  shadows  play. 
You'd  deem  *neath  dew-eemmed  garlands  glanctnj^f 
Yon  saw  the  elfin  sovereigns  dancing. 

♦     ■       #  ♦  »  #    •■ 

Frithiof,  a  stripling,  seeks  the  chase. 
Many  had  ttembled  in  his  plaoe. 
For  neither  sword  nor  spear  he  carries. 
Whilst  for  the  bear's  advance  he  tarries* 

*  Loke  is  the  ScandinavisD  Satan.  f  1^  Scandinairian  Venos. 
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\^  ,  Searing  tp  ber  whoa^  look  requiteA 

All  riski — the  maiden  smiles  dellgnted.  .  ,^ 

.Wppifo  mafia  bardihppd.revv^ines^    .    . 
*   \  Wortt^of  («au(y  strciigtbf^pN^     ^  .     ,      .. 

.Xiike  head  ana  helm  agreeing  ever, 
[     §ucfa  union  nothing  may  dissever*   .  .     » 

*        '    •  * .    .       *  * 

,   ,        .      Wh^ii  day,  rules  heaven^  eartb>  and  air^^ 
World*s  monarch  with  his  golden  hair, 
Whed  life  is  active^  men  are  moving/   '      ' 
Neithef^can  itSsA  of  Wught  save  loving.      ' 
When  night  rules  heaven^  earth,  and  air. 
World's  niother  with  her  dusky  hair. 
When  Irfe  is  hbshed,  stars  only  moving,  ' 
*'        Neither  can  dream  of  aught  save  loving.* 

^  Old  HiLdiqg,.^iAQqi8hea  hU  foaterHKiD  of  the  madness  of  bis 
jiui|piring  tq.Iqg^lN>rg«  .the  daughter  of  a  king  descended  from 
Qdiu,  he  being  bimself  the  son  of  Tborsten  nikingson^  a  bofidl- 
This-  word  in  inodern.Swedisb  means  simply  peasant.  Joinodto 
o^C  allodia],  or.  hereditary »  odalhoudi,  it  becomes  allodial  .pn^ 
pcietor  or  freeholder*  At  the  period  when  onr  persqnag6s  are 
supposed  to  ^ave  Uved,  the  eigbtb  or  nintb  century,  £^  first 
word  seems  to  baye  jl>orue  ^  sense  of  the  second,  and  to  have 
designated  a  class  of  persons  analogous  to  our  ancient  fra^kljios 
and  our  yeomanry  combined.  Tborsten  Wikingson's  estate, 
mansion^  and  establishment,  though  not  his  mode  of  life,  and 
court  favour,  remind  us  of  Cei:dic^  \t\  Ivanhoe.  To  resumeflbe 
thread  of  .our,story,..Fnthiof  laughs,  ai^d  replies  to  bis  foster* 
fatber^s  representations,  that  the  freebom  maa  may  aspu:e  to  any- 
tbiog;  t)^it  Tbor,  the  w^r-^gpd,  prefers. deeds  tp  progenitors ;.  that 
the^  aword  is  the  best  wjooer,  and  that  he  will  earn  Ingeborg* 
.,  In^tb^^ci^nd.oaoto, ''  King  Bel^*  and  Tborsten  VVikiagaon,'^ 
we  i$od  oae.ol[  those  iQUfl^measures,  so  frequent  in  most  early 
Sprojpean  minstrelsy.  The  lipes  consist  of  five  fe^t>  usually 
i^gnb]^!  an  additional  syllabi?  beii^  inserted  bft^een  the  third 
gpd  foorthi  where  the  pause. uniformly  falls.  Or  ^tmigkt  be  8aid» 
that  the  thud  foot  is  wxamphibra^yi;  but  we  must  not  fiUl.into 
Mobnik^'s  error;  pedantically  attempting  to  introduce  clg^sj^^l 
ap<:urpcy  into  measi^rets,  related*  perhaps*  chjefly  by^,the  air.  to 
wjbiich  they.'W^re.^ung.  Ijie  aged  monarch;  observies  *'f  .t9  the 
'•■—'-■         -     -  -       •       •      --  - 

HiMies  Uie  fiaat «  is  to  be  sounded,  and  the  g  u  h|urd^       .  .  t.     '    .    *> 


•worthy  b&ndi/'  his /f«re  Yfifrmesj*  thM  he  is  fosihg  his  powers 
Biid  enjoyments,  ilM  aboc^t  to  depart^  for  WaHmtta,  the  warrior^k 
heaven;  wherefore  he  has 'summoned  their  three  sons,  **  who 
belong  together  like  their  fathers/'  to  give  them  his  last  instrue- 
iiona.  The  two  princes  and  Frithiof  nppewt,  when  the  old  king 
«xhofCs  his  sons  iointlyto  be  united,  to  rasped  Ae  laws,  and  to 
BTotect  their  subjects.  He  next  warns  the  dark  and  bigoted 
Helgft  agaiitat  superstition,  pride  of  birth^  and  harsh  obstinacj, 
reminding  him  that  n^hout  friends  no  map  can  be  really  pow- 
erful; and  bids  the  light-haired,  frolickaome  Halfdan  recollect 
that  kings  have  other  business  than  amusement;-  that  to  produce 
mead  hops  must  be  mingled  with  the  honey;  that  tajienta  clatm 
respect,  and  that  one  friend  is  preferable  tp  many  flattereraw 
Thorsten  Wikingson  tb^n  annojunces.that  as  he  has  shared  with 
King  Beli  through  life,  so  he  will  share  with  him  in  .death,  and 
addresses  an  eaceHent  though  ralher  general  moral  discourse  to 
Frithiof.  It  is  principally  remarkable  for  a  caution  against  the 
levity  of  woto^>  hardly  tohavt^been  expected  fitAn-n  ScaDdiuavian 
warrior.  After  a  .few  more  simihfr  speeches,  the  king  sends  a 
erecting  to  "  hif  rose-bud  Ingeboi^g,"  towaHis  whoifa'  he  charges 
Helgd  to  be  kind  and  ifidnlgent;  and'conchide?  the  canto  by 
directing  his  and  Thorsten's  separate  bartoms  to  h^  raisisd  by  tlie 
sea-side,  where  the  murmur  of  the  waves  will^soothe  their  6^ 
parted 'spirils,  sounding  like  a  drtf/>a-f-M!hich  may.  be  rendered 
dirge.  The  nature  of  this  kind  of  funereal  and  poetical  panegyric 
will  be  seen  by  and  by. 

'*  Frithiof  takes  possession  of  his  patrimony,"  is  the  rather 
leitg^Ay 'title  of  the  third  canto,  writteain  regular  classical  hexa- 
meters, which,  though  we  confess  their  rhythm  telle  better  upoil 
our  ear  in  Swedish  than  in  any  other  modem  language  we  are 
acquainted  with,  we  cannot  but  deem  somewhat  misplaced  in  a 
northern  lay.  This  objection  to  their  introduction  ought  not, 
however,  to  prevent  our  imitating  the  measure  of  the  original, 
were  such  imitation  feasible;  but  it  must  be  superfluous  to 
remind  the  readers  of  our  best  modem  poets,  that  our  mother- 
tongue  has^  been  proved  unfit  for  this,  and  we  apprehend  for 
almost  every  other  classical  metre.  We  shall,  following  at  humble 
distance  Ae  examples  of  Pope  and  Dryden,  translate  the  Swedish 
authofr's  hexameters  into  our  own  heroic  couplet.  Without  further 
explanation  as  to  the  manner  of  death  of  the  two  old  friends,  we 
are  simply  told  that  they  *•  were  ieattd  in  their  barrows"  by  thfe 
^^a-side;'diat  Helg^  and  Halidan,  by  the  people's' will,  suc^ 

*  We  are  lotb  to  introdace  a  French  eipression  into  a  Scandinavian  Saga,  but  know 
*»ttmtespmA\ag  EngRth  term.  The  OeniMn  tmnalator's  fbsCct*lm)tiier  bean  a  dif- 
Jcicnt  agnificatiott  iu  both  languaget.  ._•,•. 


^ee«ded  joiolly  to  the  tkfone;  and  that  Fnithiof/as  an  only  0OQ, 
.took  bia  iDheritaoce  .undivided.  A  descriptiqii  of  this  Scaqdipa- 
/riao  inheritance  nearly  fills  the  canto.  The  estate,  named  Fram- 
aae^  waa  bounded  op  one  side  by  the  sea,  ^nd  varied  with  hill 
and  dale,  with  forest,  lake,  and  river,,  abounding  in  game  and  fish. 
With  €orn4eldB  and  pastures,  rich  in  gqUvi  huvesta,  Aock»> 
herds,  and  fiejy  coursers*    The  vireU-built  house  ^nfained  a  ban- 

Suetting  hall,  which  *\  500  mei^  reckoning  six  score  to  the  huQ- 
red,"  .did  not  crowd  at  Yxdt  time,  the  mid-winter  festival,  from 
which  it  will  be  remembered  our  forefathers'  Christmas  revel^  are 
liapliosed  to  be  derived.  Th^  mansion  was  stored  vvilh^  the  vulur 
nble  booty  collected  by  the  family  in  their  Wikinger  cruise9:-^but 
three  things  were  prized  above  all  the  other  trea8ure9» 

**  Chiellest  of  all  was  prized  the  swocd,  for^funed. 
His  she^s  bequest,  and  Angurwadel  uamedi 
The  ligfatniDg*8  brother  |  fo^ed  in  eastern  lands. 
The  legend  tells,  by  dwarfs  with  skilful  hands. 
By  blne*tooth'd  Biom  'twas  first  possessed,  who  fouii4» 
Fighting  far  south  in  the  Groeninger  Sounds  . 
His  master  in  Wifell,  with  whom  in  strife 
He  forfeited  his  weapon  and  his  life." 

From  Wifell  the  sword  came  through  Wiking  and'Thorsten  to 
Frithiof*  Some  of  the  feats  achieved  with  it  b^  his  predecessors 
are  recorded,  especially  die  slaughter  of  a  giant,  from  whom 
Wiking,  at  fifteen,  rescued  a  princess  and  her  kingdom.  The 
sword  IS  thus  described : — 

''  Seemed,  when  in  festive  hall  the  sword  flashed  bright^ 
As  meteors  flared,  or  shone  the  northern  light. 
The  hilt  was  beaten  gold,  the  tempered  blade 
Strange,  glittering,  Kmic  characters  displayed. 
Unknown  to  the  cold  North ;  at  the  sun's-gates. 
First  home  of  Asa-gods,*  ere  thence  the  Fates 
To  Europe  led  them,  known.    Languidly  shine 
The  runes/f  when  o'er  the  land  reigns  peace  divine  -, 
Bur  when  her  game  wars  goddess,  Uildur^  plays. 
Red  as  the  comb  of  angry  cock  they  blaze, 
And  in  the  battle's  darkness  he  were  lost 
The  glowing  Runic  weapon's  path  who  grossed. 
In  song  and  story  was  the  sword  renowned. 
Esteemed  the  first  of  swords  on  northern  ground.** 

Hie  next  treasure  was  a  gold  bracelet  wrought  by  the  lame 
Vaulundur,  the  great  artist  of  northern  legends.     Its  description 

*  Aia  is  the  family  name  of  the  Scandiuavian  gods. 
.  t  BiinQ.u  tbe  name  of  the  Scandinavian  letters,  whether  vrritteu  or  graven.  Thooce 
the  adjective,  runic. 


-nitrodoces  much  -^catidhiaviBn  mythology,  inasmuch  ««  ^*  the 
•twelve  immortal  heavenly  easties^  were  embossed  op  engraved 
'Upoa  it.  A  robber,  we  know  not  whether  man  or  demon,  once 
stole  it  from  Thorsten,  who,  with  King  Bele,  pursued  ;btm. 
When  found,  the  friends  drew  h>lB  to  see  which  should  singly 
^eseeiinter  the  terrible  foe:  thelolDk  was  ThorstenV.  He  nevct 
-would  YCfiate  Ae  combat,  but  when  questioned,  said : 

*'  *  It  costs  me  dear! 
'  Once,  when  I  this  recovered,  I  knew  fear.' 
In  song  and  story  was  the  gem  renowned, 
Of  bracelets  deetned  the  first  on  northern  ground.** 

.  Ship  EUida,  the  third  family  treasure,  was  a  present  from 
£gir,  the  northern  Neptune,  to  Wiking,  as  a  reward  for  saving 
from  shipwreck  a  stranger  who  proved  to  be  the  sea-god  in  proper 
person.  EUida  was  not  only  an  excellent  and  splendid  Dragon- 
Mp^  whose  timbers  grew  together,  but  possessed,  as  will  appear 
in  the  sequel,  more  intelligence  and  courage  than  can  be  reason- 
ably e^ipected  from  human  buik  vessels.  The  history  of  the  ship 
*£llida  concludes  with  another  repetition  of  the  fanrntla  which 
wound  up  the  preceding  descriptions.  Frithiof  further  inherited 
3  d^toci  able-bodied  veterans ;  and  to  this  stout  baud  his  acces- 
sion added  his  own  foster-brother  and  frere  d^armes,  the  young, 
gay,  wise,  and  valiant  Biorn.  With  these  warriors,  the  heir, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  countiy,  solemnly  drinks  to  the 
memory  of  his  father,  and  dien  assumes  the  seat  of  honour  upon 
an  ornamented  bearskin,  between  the  statues  of  Odin,  the  King 
of  Heaven^  and  of  Frei,  the  God  of  Fecundity. 

The  measure  of  the  fourth  canto, "  Frithiof 's  Wooing,"  is  of 
that  ballad-anapsBStic  kind,  which  admits  the  intermixture  of  the 
iambics;  and  the  stanzas  differ  in  form  from  those  of  the  first 
canto,  only  by  the  shortness  of  the  third  line.  The  two  young 
kings  and  their  sister  Ingeborg  visit  Frithiof,  at  Framnaes,  where 
some  love-making  occurs.  After  their  departure,  the  lover  pines 
awhilci  and  then,  hastening  to  court,  declares  his  passion  to  the 
royal  brothers,  asks  Ingeborg  in  marriage,  and  asserts  that  King 
Bel^ — upon  whose  barrow  he  finds  the  young  co-kings  adminis- 
tering justice — ^had  always  intended  their  union.  Helg^  haugh- 
tily refuses  to  bestow  his  sister,  a  daughter  of  Walhalla,  upon  the 
son  of  a  bondi,  and  rejects  Frithiof 's  proffered  aid  in  defending 
his  kingdom,  which,  he  says,  he  is  himself  well  able  to  defend, 

•  A  poeUcal  name  for  ships  of  war — 

*'  Kings  of  the  main,  their  leaders  brave, 
Their  ships  the  dmgma  of  ihe  wave." 

Lay  nfthe  LatffiiniLrel, 
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but* offers  him  a  place  amongst  his  meo*  -Tfak  proposal,  Fri- 
thiof^  in  his  turn,  scornfully  rejects,  and,  as  a  lesson  to  Helg^, 
drawing  Angurwadel,  cuts  the  king's  golden  sbieM  through,  as  it 
hangs  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

Tne  measure  of  the  5th  canto  resembles  that  of  the  4th,  die 
chief  difference  being,  that  these  stanzas  consist  of  fife  lioes^  ft 
second  short  one  being  inserted  between  the  first  two  long  omesw 
It  is  entitled  '^  Kin^  Ringy"  another  Norwegian  potentate^ 
whose  most  'unbarmoniously  jingling  name,  being  of  course 
historical,  we  must  not  change,  and  cani^ot  even  improve  to 
the  eye  by  adopting  the  Scandinavian  orthography  Hringr  mdn^ 
out  disrespect  to  our  author,  who,  however,  had  less  temptation 
so  to  do,  as  the  Swedish  Knng  Ring  sounds  not  half  so  ludi» 
crous  as  King  Ring.    This  unfortunately  named  monarch,* 

*^  As  Mimer*  wise,  and  as  pbus  as  Balder. ''f 

had  for  thirty  years,  by  the  help  of  these  qualities,  maintained  hia 
dominions  in  peace,  freedom,  and  happiness.  He  is  now  a  wi- 
dower, and  informs  his  assembled  warriors  and  scalds  (angHci 
bards,)  that  although  he  can  never  love  another  Kke  his  delseased 
wife,  yet  as  his  subjects  and  children  require  a  mother,  he  haa 
selected  for  that  office  the  daughter  of  his  old  friend  Kmg  Bel^» 
— He  observes 

*'  I  know  that  she's  young,  and  young  maidens  delight 
In  gathering  roses, 

That  I've  shot  up  to  seed;  aiid  the  winter^s  night 
With  silver  has  digbt. 
My  thin  locks  where  his  snow  now  reposes  $" 

but  resolves  nevertheless  to  send  an  embassy,  bearing  bridal  gifts^ 
to  solicit  Ingeborg's  hand.  The  embassadors  are  hospitably 
entertained  for  three  days  by  the  brother  kings.  Upon  their 
asking,  on  the  fourth,  for  their  answer,  Helg^  consults  the  Gods 
by  a  sacrifice.  The  omens  are  unpropitious,  and  he  refuses  to 
give  his  sister  to  her  ancient  suitor,  whom  Halfdan,  with  boyish 
petulance,  insults  as  King  Greybeard.  The  monarch,  upon 
receiving  the  report  of  his  embassadors,  coldly  says  that  IGng 
Greybeard  will  speedily  vindicate  his  honour.  He  then  assem- 
bles a  large  army,  and  declares  war.  Helgi,  alarmed  at  the 
king's  power,  places  Ingeborg  for  security  in  Balder's  temple 
under  the  God's  protection. 

"  Frithiof  at  Chess,''  the  next,  is  a  peculiarly  interesting  canto, 
illustrating  both  the  independence  of  the  bondis,  and  the  stub- 

*  Mtiner  was  Uie  lord  of  the  Fottntain  of  WUdom. 

t  Tht  God  of  the  Sun,  to  whom  are  ascribed  all  the  milder  virtues. 
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bora  lemper  of  the  tinm. .  Tlie  mittr^b  trochi^c,  and  tbe  eight- 
lined  stanza  somewhat  complicated.  Fritbiof  is  playing  atcheii» 
with  Biorn,  when  Hilding  visits  him,  with. a  request. from  the 
joint  kings  for  his  assistance  asainst  Ring.  Frithiof  desires  bis 
foster-Aither  to  sit  down  and  dnnk  till  the  game  is  over,  and  con- 
trivea.  to  answer  his  urgent  entreaties  and  representations  whilst 
apparent!  J  speaking  of  his  game.  The  stanzas  of  .refusal  are 
iintranslateable,  turning  upon  the  names  of  pieces  which  differ  in 
the  two  langnagi^t  hut  one  touching  logeborg  we  give  as  a  spe^ 
cimeB*  We  should  state,  homever,  £at  we  have  slightly  deviated 
£rom  0iir  ofigiaai,  where  the.,  metr^  is  priocipally  akatalektia 
The  intermixture  of  double  and  single  rhymes  is  a  fevourite  form 
of  our  author^  and  certainly  more  agreeable  in  Swedish,  in  which 
the  lalter  are  ahnost  as  common  as  the  former,  than  in  English, 
in  which  frequent  double  rhymes  suit  only  particular  measures. 
Hilding  says, 

'^  '  Ing'borg  sits  in  Balder  s  fane  '  • 

Weeping,  must  she  we^  in  vain  ? 
Shall  not  tears  from  eyes  so  blue 
To  the  impending  flight  aUare  V 
'Biorn,  wouldst.tbou  my  queen  aimoy  ? 
Loved  since  childhood's  days  of  joy. 
Noblest  piece  of  all  the  crew  ? 
Chance  what  may^  her  I  secure !'  ** 

Hilding  now  complains  of  being  slighted  for  puppets*  Fri- 
thiof replies  that  his  foster-fatber  has  received,  and  well  under* 
stood  his  answer ;  and  the  old  man  departs,  saying  he  ^pected 
nothing  else  after  Helg^'s  conduct  to  frithiof. 

The  seventh  canto  is  in  eight-lined  stanzas,  formed  by  the 
union^of  two  four-lined  octosyllabic  alternately  rhymmg  stanzas. 
It  is  named  *'  Frithiof 's  Happiness,"  and  relates^  with  great 
poetical  beauty  and  energy  of  feeling  a  nocturnal  vi^it  to  Inge- 
borg  in  Balder's  temple.  The  glowing  strain  in  which  Frithiof 
descants  upon  his  bnde,  and  the  recompense  of  bis  love,  awoke  in 
us  a  fear  that  his  happiness  might  have  been  of  a  description  to 
profane  \he  sanctity  of  the  place.  Upon  this  point  the  author 
IS  not  explicit;  but  Ingeborg*s  subsequent  remarks  upon  the 
purity  of  her  love  and  the  injustice  of  the  god's  anger,  convince 
us  that  our  hero's  Scandinavian  reverence  both  for  the  divinity 
and  for  female  delicacy,  restrained  his  passions,  and  evea  wishes, 
within  the  bounds  of  decorous  propriety. 

The  eighth  canto,  "  The  Farewell,"  is  a  dramatic  scene  in 
blank  verse,  to  us  one  of  the  most  pleasing  specimens  of  our 
poet's  genius.    As  its  love-making  is  likewise  more  characteristic 
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than  that  in  tbe  tut  canto,  we  shall  iniM^  ourselves  in  making 
a  rather  long  extract; — Ingeborg»  when  alone  in  ibe  tenple^says^ 

''  *Ti8  almost  day,  and  still  my  Fritbiof  comes  not !" 

I%e  then  expreases,  first,  her  anxiety  to  know  her  fate,  which 
was  to  be  decided  at  the  Ting,  or  general  assembly  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  dwelling  very ,  poetically  upon  the  difficulty  she  had 
found  in  persuading  her  lover  to  take  any  at»p8  towards  a  reooo* 
ciliation  with  her  brothers ;  and  secondly,  her  apprehensions  that 
the  gods  may  be  unfavourable,  and  Balder  especially  ofiended 
at  his  temple  having  been  made  a  scene  for  human  tenderness. 
She  finally  resolves  to  prove  herself  a  wortfiy  daughter  of  Wal- 
haUa,  by  resigning,  not  her  love,  but  her  happiness,  and  sub- 
mitting to  her  destiny.  Frithiof  now  arrives,  and  iaforms  her^ 
that  before  the  assembled  people  he  had  demanded  her  hand  of 
her  brodiers,  as  the  pledge  of  reconciliation  and  price  of  his 
assistance; — that  thousand  swords  had  clashed,  and  thousand 
voices  shouted  approbation  of  the  alliance ;  when  Helg^,  again 
taunting  him  with  inferior  birth,  had  refused  to  give  the  daughter 
of  Walhalla  to  the  sacrilegious  violator  of  a  temple: — that  upon 
his  confessing  their  nocturnal  interview,  the  whole  assembly,  hor- 
ror-stricken, had  turned  against  him,  and  that  Helgd,  wiA  an 
ostentation  of  clemency,  had  commanded  him,  in  expiation  of  his 
crime^  to  sail  for  the  Orkneys,  and  recover  from  Jarl  Angantyr 
the  tribute  withheld  smce  King  Belt's  death.  Frithiof  then  says 
he  will  recover  and  send  Angantyr's  tribute,  but  never  return, 
and  requires  In^borg  to  fly  with  him  to  Greece,  which,  from  his 
father's  descriptions  of  his  southern  voyages,  he  poeticidly  depicts, 
as  well  as  the  connubial  bliss  they  may  thera  enjoy.  He  ends 
with  the  impstient  question, 

♦* Why  h)iter*8t  thou? 

Ingeborg,  I  cannot  follow  thee. 

Triihirf.  Not  foUow  me ! 

Ingt  Oh  FHthiof,  thou  art  happy ! 

Thou  foUow'st  no  one,  lead*st  the  way  thyself, 
Ev'n  like  thy  dragon  ship,  the  rudder  held 
By  thine  own  will,  guiding  with  steady  hand 
Thy  course  o*er  wrathful  billows.*' 

She  goes  on  to  pourtray  feelingly  the  contrasted  duties  and 
destinies  of  man  and  woman;  and,  notwithstanding  Frithiof 's 
angry  remonstrances,  firmly  asserts  her  resolution  to  do  her  duty 
and  submit  to  fate.    She  concludes  with  the  words, 

"  Frithiof,  we  needs  must  part. 
Fritkhf.  Why  must  we  part  ? 

Because  a  sleepless  night  untunes  tliy  spirit  ? 
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Iftg^m,  My  diniitf  and  lUae  Miit  be  pfewrfed. 
Frith.  On  man's  love  rests  the  dlgaiVf  of  womiia. 
In^e.  Esteem  is  still  the  measare  of  man's  love. 
FntA*  A  changeful  humour  gains  not  his  esteem. 
In^e.  The  sense  of  right  is  an  exalted  feeling. 
Fnik.  Which  yesteiday  warred  not  against  our  love. 
Inge,  Nor  does  it  now — so  much  the  more  *gain^  flight,  * 

«  «  •  • 

Frith.  Consider  well. — Is  that  thy  last  resolve } 

Inge.  I  have  conddered  aU— it  is  my  last. 

Frith.  Then  tee  thee  well^-fsiewell  King  Hdg^'s  sister ! 

Itige.  Oh  FHthiof,  Frilhiof>  and  is'i  thus  we  part  ? 

Hast  thon  not  ev'n  a  kindly  look  to  give 

Thy  childhood's  iriend  ? — ^Nor  ev*n  a  hand  tq  .clasp 

The  sad  one's,  hitherto  bdoved  ?    Dost  think 

I  stand  on  roses,  and  cast  from  me^  laughing. 

My  life's  whole  bliss  ?    Without  deep  anguish  fend 

From  out  my  breast  the  hope  that  with  existence 

Has  grown  ?    Thou  wast  ray  heart's  sole  morning  dream. 

Each  joy  I  knew  bore  Pritniof 's  name.    In  life 

Whatever  was  gflMit  and  noble  to  mine  eyes 

Thy  form  presented.    Darken  not-  Hie  image,  .  T 

Entreat  not  harshly  her  who  sacrifices. 

Weak  dioagh' she  be,  alUhel^t. loves  oB.earth,    ^  7: 

Beatjn  Wiuhalla.    Bat  too  arduous  : ! 

The  sacrifice,  and,  Frithiof,  merits  sure 

A  wofdjof  coosqladoQ.    Me  thou  lovest.;  Z 

I  know  it  j  .1  have  known  it  since  life's  dawn ;  .  C 

And  thoughts  of  thine  own  Ingeborg  will  follow  LI 

Where'er  thou  goest.    But  ihe  clash  of  arms  _  r^ 

At  length  stuns  sorrow  5  over  the  wild  waves  ^^ 

'Tis  blown  away  5  nor  on  the  warrior's  bench  C^ 

Dares  press,  when  vict'rv^s  wine-cup  blitfaely  chiles.       •  £^ 

Only  when  'midst  the  silence  of  the  night  ^^ 

Thou  bygone  days  review^st,  a  fisded  form  .  ;^.; 

Shalt  flit  before  thee  f  well  thou  know'st  it— greetings 

It  brings  from  cherished  regions.    'Tis  the  imi^ 

Of  the  pale  virgin  left  in  Bisdder's  fane. 

Repel  it  not,  though  it  look  mournfully.  ' 

No  !     Whisper  in  its  ear  one  friendly  word; — 

The  nieht-wmd's  faithful  wings  to  me  will  bear  it ; 

One  smace — I  none  other  have.    My  grief 

There's  nothing  to  divert — all  fosters  it. 

The  temple's  dome  speaks  hot  of  thee ;  the  image 

Of  Balder,  that  should  threaten,  in  the  moonlight  -    • 

Assumes  thy  count'naoce.    Look  I  on  tha^sea  I 

Thy  keel  upon  its  foam  erst  cut  thy  path 

To  me,  pinmg  on  shore.    Seek  I  the  grove  ? , 

How  many  a  tree  bears  graven  Ing'borg^s  runes  ! 
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Tbe  bMrHNcptndsi  ilhdug  Mur  layrociK,  *  * 

And  that  betokens  deacb— 'tis  laid.    Tbe  Day 

1  question  where  be  saw  Cbce  $  Night  I  question— 

They're  silent. — EVn  the  sea  on  whtchthon  sailest 

Answers  bat  with  a  sigh  upon  the  beadu 

Each  evening  crimeony  bathing  in  thy  waves^ 

Bears  thee  from  me  a  greeting ;  and  heav'n's  sbips^ 

Blue  clouds^  are  freighted  with  laments  from  me. 

So  in  my  maiden  bower  will  I  sit» 

A  widow,  from  life's  jcys  shrouded  in  bkck. 

And  in  my  tap'stry  brolLen  lilies  weave. 

Till  Spring  her  tapestry  of  fcirer  lilies 

Weaves  o'er  my  grave.    Bat  when  I  tal^e  my  har|^ 

To  sing  mine  endless  griefs  in  solemn  accents. 

And  bursting  into  tears^  as  now r.V 

This  affecting  appeal  subdnes  Ae  loiver's  wrath.    He  promises 
to  return  in  the  apring  with  Angantyr's  tribute,  and  claim  her 
kand  as  his  regard ;  and  giving  ber  the  celebrated  bracelet  as  a 
pledge  of  love,  he  departs,     juigeborg  remarks  upon  Frithiof 's 
confident  hopes,  as  though.  An^rwadel  ^c^uld  .  ooa|ro«Al.  the 
Norua.    The  Nofnir  ane  three  sisterpi,  who  clqsely  I'eaemble  our 
old  classical  acquaintance,  the  Porctf.  Ingeborg  thus  proceeds: — 
^  Alas>  poor  Frithiof  \  neTer  did  Noma  yiM  i  - 
She  holds  her  way,  and  laughs  at  Angnrwad^ 
♦  t    .    .  •  •      .  .  ♦ 

hofjk  where  I  will,  for  me  no  hope  appears  | 
Yet  I  rejoice  that  in  thy  heart  it  lives. 

She  then  reckons  upon  his  bracelet  the  montlis-of  bis  probable 
-absence,  a&d  observes  diat  she  shall  be  dead, sacrificed  to  Odin, 
or  to  Ring,  before  his  return. 

Canto  nine,  "Ingeborg*s  X«ament,"  is  pathetic  aqd  beautiful, 
but  ktde  more  thao  a  lyrical  dilation  of  the  feelinj^s  expressed  in 
lier  last  solilo<|uy.  The  staosas  are  unlike  anything  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  every  one  of  the  four  lines  composing  ibwk 
differing  in  length  from  its  associates.  The  metre  is  dactylic, 
with  occasional  trochees. 

The  10th  Canto,''  Frithiofs  Voyage," is  extraordinaiy  alike  in 
fomoi  and  matter.  It  paints,  in  a  regular  series  of  three  dissimilar 
trochaic  stanzas,  a  supernatural  and  tremendous  storm,  raised  by 
Helg^'s  incantations.  We  translate  one  series,  the  second,  as 
the  easiest  way.  of  conveying  an  adequate  idea  of  this  singular 
UQaEnglish  anrangement, 

'*  Now  a  DroUf'fmr  wage 
War  'gainst  £llid*s  pride. 

Ham  of  whirlwind  rage,  « 

And  tbe  snowy  Heid. 

*  Tiie  trull  arc  ctU  spirits. 


^'  BunI  their  bandB  thtt^traiptet*!  {HaioBa 
Diving  now  i*  th^  drear  aliyss^    • 
SoanBg  now  in  proud  douiiiioQ 
Tow'r£  the  Asa  aeats  of  bliss. 
Spirits  formed  but  ibr  destroying 
From  their  erst  unfathomed  grave 
Rjse^  and  horror^s  reign  enjoying 
Ride  upon  the  monntain  wiwe.. 

''  Sweeter  was  my  voyage 
In  the  livery  moonlight^ 
Orer  glassy  waters,  ' 
Towards  Bakler*s  fane. 
Warmer  thanit  here  fs 
Was't  on  Ing'borg's  bosom; 
Whiter  than  the  sea  foam 
Heaved  her  swelltng  breast,"        i 

The  first  short  stanza  throughout  the  canto  usaally  depicti 
the  progress  of  the  storm  itself,  and  the  second  longer  one,  the 
state  of  the  ship,  crew,  and  commander;  whilst  the  third  un« 
rhymed  tftanza  is  always,  as  here,  a  soogof  Frfthiof 's,  defftng  the 
Atorm,  eneouraging*  his  men,  or  celefomting  Ingeborg's  charms 
and  love.  These  songs  are  imitated  from  those  praised  by  Tor- 
laeus.  The  storm  and  Fritbiof's  recklessness  of  its  terrors  in- 
crease |»artjM»5ii.  A^  length,  Frithiof,  thinking  the  tempest  too 
horrid  to  be  sent  from  Walhalla,  suspects  sorcery.  Thereupon 
he  transfers  the  helm  to  Biom,  and  ascends  the  madt-head  to  look 
out  He  discovers  Ham  and  Heid  riding  upon  a  whale,  which 
be  exhorts  Ellida  to  attack^  whifot  he  flings  two  spears  at  the  iroU' 
pair.  The  spears  fly  true  to  their  aim';  the 'docile  Eliida^  strikes 
her  finny  adversary,  and  the  storm  is  over.  Frithiof  ascribes  bis 
escape  to  Ingeborg^s  prayers.  They  make  the  Orkney  residence 
of  Jarl  Angantyr^  where  Frithiof  and  Biom  cftrry  their  exhavsted 
comrades  ashore.  The  latter  finds  four  a  sufficient  load,  white 
die  hero  transports  eight,  comforting  and  encouraging  all. 

The  metre  of  the  11th  Canto,  "  FrithiofV  visit  to  Angantyr," 
though  strange  to  our  ears,  in  narrative  poetry,  is  rendered  so  only 
by  the  shortness  of  the  lines.  The  matter  is  high^ehttracteristic. 
Jarl  Angantyr  is  drinking'  with  his  warriors,  when  the  sentry 
poarted  outside  the  vrindow;  Hal  war,  renovmed  for  emptying  hia 
bom  of  mead,  and  returning^  it  to  be  replenished^  in  profound 
silence,  sings  out  that  two  giants  are  landing  the  crew  from  a 
tempest^beaten  vessel.  Angantyr  presently  recognizes  the  good 
ship  Ellida,  and  concludes  that  one  of  the  giants  must  be  Fri- 
thiof, the  son  of  his  old  friend  Thorsten.  Hereupon  o^istarts  from 
table  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  black-bearded  Berserker  Atle. 
The  potent  necromancer,  whose  wizard-wand  has  in  many  illusive 
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scenes  placed  die  mighty  dead'btford  as,  liils^  iii  '*  The  Pirate^*^ 
introduced  die  British  public  to  that  combination  of  transient 
insanity  with  super^buman  strength,  which  the  old  Northmen  de* 
nominated  Berserker- fury.  It  were  needless,  therefore,  to  offer 
further  explanation,  though  we  may  add,  that  Mohnike,  in  his 
notes,  represents  persons  subject  to  such  attacks  as  having  pro- 
bably formed  a  distinct  class  of  warriors,  small  bodies  of  whom, 
under  a  chief  of  their  own  order,  might  be  valuable  appendages 
to  the  state  and  power  of  northern  sovereigns.  Atle,  Jarl  An- 
gantyr*s  Berserker'Cfkpteia,  declaring  that  he  will  mske  trial  of 
Frithiof 'a  prowess,  rushes  down  to  the  shore,  foUowedby  his  own 
band  of  twelve  warriors.    As  be  advances,  Atle  shouts, 

"  '  The  Fates  such  vantage  offer. 
Now  lifeless  might'st  thou  lie ; 
But  choice  I  freely  proffer. 
Say,  wilt  thou  fight  or  fly  ? 
In  peace  if  thou  surrender. 
Brave  warrior,  to  my  brand. 
My  friendship  here  1  tender 
And  take  tbee  by  the  band.' 

"  '  Though  tired  by  storms  on  ocean,* 
Frithiof  in  wrath  replied, 
'  111  make  tow'rds  peace  no  motion,-^ 
Vint  be  our  weapons  tried  I' 
Bach  sword  impetuous  clashes, 
I>ealiog  incessant  blows  5 
As  Angurwadel  flashes 
Each  rune  like  funi|K:e  glows. 

''  Death-wounds  are  thickly  hailiog, 
And  fiercely  strike  the  swords. 
Both  shields  togedier  failing. 
Uncovered  leave  their  lords. 
The  champions  nothing  sunders. 
Neither  his  ground  foiwtkes  ^ 
But  Angurwadel  thunders — 
3|^t  Atle*s  weapon  breaks, 

"  'My  sword,'  said  Frithiof, '  never 
A  'swordless  warrior  hanns  1 
Let  wrestling,  ere  we  sever, 
Succeed  to  feat  of  arms.' 
Like  tempest-driven  suiges. 
Each  on  the  other  spritags; 
Each  breast  impatience  urges, 
And  clanging  armour  rings. 
*  ♦  *  »  » 
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And  low  stout  Atle  lies) 

His  knee  the  coDq'ror  places  , 

Upon  his  breast^  and  cries^ — 

'  Had  courtesy  not  parted 

My  weapon  from  my  band. 

Berserker,  savage-hearted^ ' 

Thy  life-blood  dyed  my  brand  t* 

**  Fierce  Atle  answers,  '  Stranger, 
9acb  hindrance  matters  not ;  - 

Fetch  thou  thy  sword, — no  dsQger 
Lest  I  desert  this  spot. 
WalbaUa's  mansions  either. 
Shall,  in  his^  turn,  receiye  \ 
To  day  I  wander  .thither. 
Thou  may'st  ere  morrow's  eve/ 

**  Frithiof,  with  heart  nnyielding. 
Now  every  mnscle. strains. 
Sharp  Angurwadel  wielding — 
Atle  unmoved  remains. 
The  heroes  soul  this  touches  ^ 
Bloodless  he  drops  his  brand 
As  kindlier  feeling  gushes, 
And  grasps  his  foeman's  hand.'* 

Frithiof  18  now  ashered  by  Atle  iqto  tl^e  presence  of  the  J«r4 
who  receives  him  with  a  magnificence  unparalleled  in  the  eyes 
of  the  youog  Norwegian,  the  banquetting  ball  b«ing  actually 
adpmed  with  a  fire-place,  and  with  silver  chandeliers^  and  the 
banquet  itself  cheered  willi  Sicilian  wines*  He  is  amply  feasted^ 
whilst  a  Scald,  from  '*  hilly  Morven,"  sings  a  Celtic  lay,  and  ano^ 
ther  afterwards  chaunts  in  Norse  the  praises  of  hero  Thorsten* 
The  Jaxl  then  inauires  after  his  Norwegian  acquaintance :  iirhere^ 
upon  Frithiof  faitnfuUy  relates  his  own  history,  "  even  to  the  mo« 
ment  when  he  bade  him  tell  it."  The  whole  company  sympa« 
thise  waonly  with  different  parts  of  the  narrative,, according  to 
their  own  respective  characters.  A|igantyr„  smiling,  sf^ys  that  he 
was  Ki«ft  Bute's  friend,  ttot  his  vassal,  and  if  Beli'Mons  want  tri-* 
bote,  tney  may  come  for  it  themselves;  but  that^e  will  gladly 
show  his  pleasure  in  the  visit  of  Thorsten*s  son  by  a  welcome^ 
present.  Herewith  he  ^ves.  Frithiof  a  splendidly  embroidered, 
well-filled  purse,  of  which  he  allows  him  to  make  what  use  he 
chuses,  inviUpg  him,  at  the  sam^  tique,  to  remain  his  guest  for  the 
winter — an  invitation  gladly  accepted  by  the  visitor. 

The  twelfth  Canto,  named  ''  Frithiof 's  Return,"  is  iu  iambic 
couplets,  varied  by  one  anapsest  in  each  foui^footed  line.  Fri-' 
Uiiof,  up(M9  reaching  Norway,  finds  Fnunnaes  in  ashes,  which 
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inlrodac^  one  of  the  moat  pleasiug  .toikdies  <^f  pathos  iq  the 
poem.  *Hi8  favourite  hone,  oA  well  as  the  more  established  (rieiid 
of  mao^  his  dog,  greet  his  return  with  rapturous  joy,  wljen  the 
hiflierto  unmoved  warrior  laments  that  he  has  no  bread  to  give 
them.  He  is  immediately  joined  by  Hildingr^  from  whonTne 
learns  that  Ingeborg  is  the  queen  of  old  Ring.  Both  cala- 
ihtties  are  the  work  of  Helgi ;  but  the  first,  the  utter  devasta- 
tion of  his  property,  was  an  act  of  wantonness;  the  second,  of 
neetSMity,  Kin^  King  having  conquered  him,  and  demanded  his 
Sister's  hand  as  the  ransom  of  his  crown  and  kingdom.  Frithiof 
breaks  into  invectives  'against  female  levity^  but  is  reproved  by 
Hilding,  who  affectionately  praises  Ingeborg,  describing  her  con- 
duct* and  language,  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
lofty  resignatron  she  had  previously  expressed.  During  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  Helg^  had  snatched  Frithiof 's  bracelet  from  her 
arm,'  and  transferred  it  to  Balder's  statue ;  a  piece  of  violence 
which  had  overpowered  Hildin^'s  forbearance;  but  Ingeborg h'acj 
checked  his  interference,  saymg,  that  judgment  and  punish- 
ment were  in  the  hands  of  heaven.  Frithiof  indignantly  replies 
tp  this  statement,  l^at  he  will  take  some  small  share  in  both  offices 
to  himself. 

The  thirteenth  Canto,  "  Balder's  Pyre,"  is  more  characteiristicr 
than  pleasing  or  poetical.  Frithiof,  m  pursaance  of  his  pro- 
fessed intention  of  taking  the  law,  partly,  at  least,  into  his  own 
hands,  surprises  King  Helgi  with  his  priesthood,  celebrating^ 
Haider's  Midsummer  Festival.  He  accosts  them  soUlewha^ 
jougMy,  knocks  down  the  monarch,  accidentally  we  trust,  witli  tbtf 
tribute  purse,  scares  the  priests  from  interposing,  and,  observing 
his  bracelet  upon  Balder's  arm,  proceeds  to  resume  his  property. 
But  the  g  jd,  who  betrays  a  suspicious  taste  for  stolen  goods,  so 
obstinately  retains  possession  of  the  jewel,  that  Frithiof,  in  his 
pertinacious  struggle  to  recover  it,  pulls  down  tlie  image*  ItfoUlT 
upon  the  pyre,  the  burning  of  which  constituted  pait  of  the  so- 
lemnities of  the  day,  and  is  consumed.  The  fire  instantly  spret^s^ 
and  notwithstanding  Frithiof 's  most  strenuous  exertions^to  check 
the  progress  0  the  mischief  he  has  occasioned,  both  -telBpl^  mt 
consecrated  grove  are  burnt  down.  The  metre  is  trochaic,  in- 
termixed with  dactyls,  and  the  stanzas  are  of  four  lines* 

The  measure  of  Canto  fourteenth,  "  Frithiof 's  Exile/' is  princi- 
pally distinguished  by  the  marvellous  brevity  of  the  lines,  each  of 
which  consists  of  a  di-iambus.  We  here  find  Frithiof  on  boards 
ship  Ellida ;  he  is  banished  for  sacrilege  by  Helgi,  and  regrets^ 
in  a  sort  of  arrogant  despair,  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and 
consequent  wrath  of  Balder,  but  still  bitterly  resents  the  devasta;* 
fion  of  his  property  and  Ingeborg's  marriage.     He  and  Ellida 
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are  assailed  by  Helgi  with  ten  vessels :  but  Biorn  bafl;  uoper^ 
ceived,  scuttled  them  all;  the  fleet  suddenly  sinkar,  and  Heig^^ 
with  difficulty^  swims  ashore.  Frithiof  now  invokes  the  seai 
"  the  exclusive  domain  of  heroes,"  to  afford  him  wealth  and  fame, 
and  sails  far  away  from  the  norths  to  which  be  sings  a  farewell. 

The  fifteenth  Canto  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  we  havt 
yet  noticed^  It  is  entitled^  "  The  Wikiuger  Code,"  and  contains 
the  Jjows  drawn  up  by  Frithiof  for  the  government  of  hia  adven- 
turous crew:  these  laws  being,  as  we  are  informed^  scrupulously 
extracted  from  the  old  Saga.  The  lines  in  which  they  are  enacted 
are  awfully  long,  containing  no  less  than  seven  feet  apiece;  and 
our  readers  will  probably  wonder  alike  at  the  taste, of  the  poeti 
who  selected  tripping  anapaests  for  this  gravest  portion  of  his 
work*  at  that  of  the  musician,  who  considered  it  as  amongst  the 
fittest  for  a  song,  and  at  that  of  the  translator,  who,  out  of  many 
such  S002S,  chose  this  as  one  of  the  two  he  has  annexed  to  bid  vo- 
lume. We  shall  give  two  or  three  laws  to  illustrate  both  the 
jurisprudence  and  the  versification : — 

'^  No  tent  in  ibe  vessel^  id  house  no  impose,  there  netier  are  foes  far' 
aloof; 
On  tby  shield,  Wiking,  sleep  thoii,  thy  sword  ready  drawn^  and  thd 
Heaven's  blue  vault  be  thy  roof! 

#  •#  «  «  • 

8afe  on  land  he  the  Maid,  bat  she  comes  not  on  board,  were  she  Freia^ 
she  surely  deeetves } 
For  the  falsest  of  diiAples  is  that  oil  her  cbefek,  And  a  net  of  her  ringlets 
she  Weaves. 

#  4  «  #  # 

When  the  merchant  approaches,  bis  vessel  protect^  but  a  tribute  th^ 
weak  one  must  pay ; 
Ye  oit  kings  of  the  waves,  he's  of  profit  the  slave,  and  your  iron  his  gol(( 
uall  outwei^b. 

The  booty  with  dice  upon  deck  strait  divide,  nor  bowe'er  fall  the  por- 
tions complain ; 
The  sea*king  himself  for  no  portion  shall  throw,  for  faifai  shall  the  ho- 
nodf  HGfrnaln. 

m  i^  0  4  4 

Wounds  are  Wikingcr  prizes,  the  man  they  adorn^  who  displays  tbem 
on  forehead  or  breast  j 
And  be  who  our  fellowship  hopes  lets  them  bleed,  and  remain  till  thd 
morrow  undressed.** 

These  may  suffice.  The  other  regulations  relate  ch^fly  to  the 
shortness  of  the  weapons  to  be  used  by  brave  men;  to  the  desperate 
temerity  with  which  storms  as  well  as  hostile  ships  must  be  en^ 
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countered,  tlie  farmer  by  carrying  crowd  of  Bail;  to  die  dnty  of 
sparing  the  vanquished ;  aud  to  that  of  moderation  in  drinking* 
because  a  tumble  overboard  might  prove  more  disastrous  tlian  a 
fall  on  land.  The  rest  of  the  canto  tells  us,  that  for  three  years 
Frithiof  *'  swam  from  victory  to  victory  upon  the  foaming  abyss/' 
daily  acquiring  new  wealth  and  fame*  but  ever,  except  when  ani- 
mated by  battle,  gloomy,  and  depressed  with  the  idea  of  Haider's 
«nmity.  At  length  he  reaches  the  Grecian  seas,  where  the  sight 
of  diose  scenes,  amongst  which  he  had  hoped  to  be  blessed  with 
Ingeborg,  so  irresistibly  recalls  his  lost  love  aud  their  common 
home  to  his  mind,  that  he  immediately  sets  sail  for  tlie  still  ohe- 
risfaed  north. 

Canto  Sixteen,  *'  Frithiof  and  Biom,"  is  a  dialogue  between 
the  friends,  who  alternately  speak  an  eight*lined  stanza  in  dactyls, 
occasionally  relieved  by  other  feet.  Frithiof  declares  himself 
weary  of  his  Wiking  life,  and  home-sick;  a  frame  of  mind  which 
provokes  from  Biom  a  stanza  of  remonstrance.  Fritliiof  next 
says  that  he  will  take  the  opportunity  of  the  ship's  being  ice- 
bound,  to  visit  King  Ring,  once  more  behold  the  golden  tres^e» 
bf  his  stolen  bride,  and  listen  to  the  beloved  tones  of  her  voice. 
Biorn,  concluding  that  Ring  is  to  be  stain  and  Ingeborg  carried 
off,  cheerfully  proffers  his  assistance;  but  Fritliiof 's  heart  had 
been  effectually  softened;  he  pronounces  Ring  and  Ingeboig 
guiltless,  and  ascribes  his  sorrows  to  the  revenge  of  the  offended 
gods.     With  a  promise  to  return  in  spring,  he  departs. 

Frithiof 'e  arrival  at  *'  King  Ring's  Court*'  is  the  title  and  sub^- 
ject  of  the  Seventeenth  Canto,  which  differs  in  measure'  from 
Canto  II,  only  inasuch  as  it  is  wholly  without  double  rhymes, 
and  its  lines  contain  six,  instead  of  five  feet — the  Niebelungen 
lied  measure,  if  we  remember  aright.  Frithiof  makes  his  nrst 
appearance  after  a  very  favorite  fashion  of  our  own  old  poets, 
which  was,  we  apprehend,  originally  set  by  Ulysses,  i.  e.  in  the 
garb  of  an  old  beggar.  He  is  jeered  comnie  de  raisou  by  the 
courtiers,  and,  in  return,  handles  one  of  them  so  roughly  as  to 
attract  the  monarch's  notice.  Questioned  by  Ring,  he  gives  au 
allegorical  or  enigmatical  account  of  himself,  which  so  pleases  his 
Majesty  that  he  invites  the  stranger  to  sit  at  his  own  table,  re- 
questing him  further  to  throw  off  his  disguise.  He  compliesj  and 
appears  splendid  in  attire,  more  splendid  in  youthful  beauty  and 
vigor.     The  pale  cheeks  of  the  queen  are  suffused  with  blushes. 

It  is  the  Yule  festival,  and  a  decorated  boar  is,  as  usual,  served 
up* 

'*  The  aged  monarch  rises,  all  silv'ry  white  his  brow, 
Upon  the  boar  he  places  his  hand  and  speaks  his  vow: 
*  Proud  Frithiof  I  will  conquer,  bowe  er  renowned  in  war; 
So  help  me  Fret,  and  Odia,  and  tkou,  tremendoos  Thor  I' 
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**  With  scotpful  lang^  the  stranger  his  stately  form  high  raised^ 
A  hero*s  Hgfatning  anger  upon  his  vOQDt'nance  blaz'd ; 
With  sword  he  strock  the  taMe,  the  hall  re-echoed  round, 
Mliilst from  their  ORk^abencfaeft  the  startled  warriors  bound* 

'* '  The  vow  that  1  shall  utter.  Sir  King,  T  pray  you  hear, 
This  Frithiof  is  mt  kinsman,  to  me  well  known  and  dear, 
Frithlof  will  I  dehver  from  hosts  in  arms  arrayed'. 
So  hdp  me  thou  tey  Noma,  and  thou  my  trusty  Blade!'  " 

The  old  king  laughs^  bidding  Ingebor^  fill  wine  to  the  straogeo 
whom  he  invites, to  spend  the  winter  with  him.  Ingeborg  spills 
some  purple  wine  on  her  lily  hand  as  she  tremblingly  obeys;  and 
Frithiof  drains  to  her  health  such  a  h<n-n  as  two  ''  such  men  as 
live  in  our  degenerate  days  could  not  have  emptied." 

"  The  Ice  Party"  is  the  Eighteenth,  and  shortest.  Canto  in  the 
poem.  It  is  in  ballad-anapsstic  couplets,  and  its  whole  business 
18,  as  ithe'name  imports,  an  excursion  upon  the  icel  The  king, 
notwithstanding  Frithiof 's  warnings  of  dang^,  chus^  to  cross  Ati 
arm  of  the  frozen  sea  in  his  sledge,  inatead  of  driving  roond  it. 
He  is  accompanied  by  Ingeborg.  The  ice  breaks,  and  |fce  rc»yal 
pair,  together  with  their  horse  and  sledge,  are  rescued  d^oot 
drowning  solely  by  the  exertions  of  him  whose  prudent  caution 
had  just  before  been  taunted  as  cowardice  by  Ae  rash  old  ino- 
narcfa,  and  who  is  now  complimented  by  bim^  as  equal  in  strength 
to  the  far-famed  "Frithiof. 

The  Nineteenth  Canto,  "  Frithiof  ^s  Temptation,*'  is  of  consi- 
derable length  and  considerable  importance  to  the  story,  and  to  die 
character  as  well  of  the  hero  as  of  the  times  painted/  and  of  the 
style  of  Scandinavian  poetry  imitated.  We  must  needs  translate 
parts  of  it,  but  hardly  kijiow  how  to  make  die  attempt,  our  ener- 
gies being  actually  appalled  by  the  aspect  of  e^A/-footed  lines, 
and  of  the  proportionate  Quantity  of  learning  which  they  have 
enabled  Herr  Gottl.  Christ.  Friedr.  Mohnike  tp  cram  into  one  por- 
tentous note.  We  will  nerve  ou.rselves«  bow!ever,.to  die  task,  and 
having  already  inflicted  enough,  of  long  lines  upon  the  modern 
English  eyes  of  our  readers,  we  shall  follow  tlie  example  afforded 
us  both  by  Spanish  and  Erng|i$h  editors  of  old  national  ballads, 
and  take  the  liberty  of  dividing  each  line  into  two^  thus  forming 
more  Christian-like  stanzas.  The  winter  has  passed  away,  sp/ing 
is  come,  and  King,  Queen,  and  Frithiof  ride  a  hunting,  attended 
by  the  whole  court.  The.  animation  of  the  chase  and  Uie  beauty 
of  IngeboVg  are  spiritedly  given,  and  the  poet  warns  Frithiof 
against  the  danger  of  gating  upon  her  charms.  Tlie  lover  seems 
fully  aware  of  the  penft  which  beset  him,  for  when  the  infirm  old 
husband  is  unable  to  ki^cp  up  with  his  youthful  consort;,  it  is  to 
the  former  that  he  attaches  himfielf,  riding  -glcxMnily  by  his  side, 
whilst  thus  inwardly  lamenting.  t  2 
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'' Why  aid  I  fmakie  tbe  cceni,  '"   ' 

Td  mine  own  jniafortaae  blindi ! 
Sorrow  dwdls  not  out  tho  blikws. 
Faffed  away  by  emery  wind. 
)s  the  fViking,  warrior  moody  > 
Danger  summons  to  ber  dance. 
Quickly  flit  his  dariilSng  fancies 
As  the  clashing  weapons  glance. 

*'  Here  on  land  *tis  different.    Ever 
MelaBofaoly,  passidnale,  deep^ 
.  O'er  my  temples  flaps  her  pinions^ 
Dreamily,  around  I  creep. 
£alde^*s  grove  is  unforgo^ten^ 
Unforgotten  too  the  vow 
Ing'borg  plighted.     She  ne'er  broke  it ! 
Thou,  stern  Balder,  brok*st  it,  thou  !*' 

The.  old  kiog  interrupts  bia  meditationa  hy  declaring  himself 
lired^  andjexpressiog  his  wish  for  a  nap.  Fritmbf  ui^ently  advises 
him  to  return  home,.whiilKer  he  oflfers  to  conduct  him,  but  Ring 
insists  upon  sleeping  under  the  greenwood  tree.  Frithiof  accord- 
ingly jipreads  bis. oyvn  mantle  for  him  to  lie  upon»  and  siting 
■down  boside  bim«  takes  his  rival's  grey  bead  upon  bis  knees, 
'f  Whilst  he  slumbers,  hark  1  what  warbles 

Coal-hJ^k  bird  from  branches  low  ? 

''Hasten  Frithiof,  slay  the  Grey-beard, 

End  your  quarrel  with  f,  blow. 
,  Take  the  queen,  thy  consort  is  she. 

Since  her  kiss  your  contract  sealed  5' — 

Human  eye  beholds  not;  coffins 

Never  mystery  revealed.' 

'' Frithiof  listens; — hark!  what  warbles 

Snow-white  bini  from  branches  low  ? 

'  If  no  human  eje  behold  thee, 

Odin's  eye  beholds  the  blow. 

Villain!  wooldst  thou  slumber  marder? 
.   'Undefended  Grey-beard  lies; 
.   Whate'er  trophies  thou  may'st  gather. 

Hero's  fame  is  not  thy  prize  !* 

*'  Warbled  thus  the  feathered  rivals ; 

Angurwadel  Frithiof  drew. 

And  away  in  horvor  flung  it. 

Far  amidst  the  wood  it  flew. 

Down  plunged  coal-black  bird  to  Nastrand ;  ^ 

On  etherial  pinion  rose. 

Breathing  harp-like  sounds,  tl)c  victor 

Tow'rds  the  snn  in  beav'n  that  glows/' 

*  Nwtimod  b  the  ScandiuaTiaa  hell. 
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The  king  suddenly  awaking  asks  his  companion  what  has  be« 
come  of  his  sword,  x^lhe  U^tniogs  brother. 

** '  Liule  matters  k/  qaoth  Frithkif, 
'  In  the  Northland  swords  abound. 
Sharp,  oh  Monarchy  is  the  swoid's  tongne^ 
Speak  sno  word  of  peaceful  sound. 
Dwell  in  steel  maKcious  spirits^ 
In  tb*  abyss  of  Niflheim^  bred; 
Holy  slumber  they  respect  not. 
Tempts  their  spite  the  hoary  head/  ** 

King  Ring  now  says  that  he  has '  not  been  asleep,  but  trying 
Frithiofy  whom  he  has  known  from  the  first ;  that  he  is  satisfied 
with  his  .virtue,  and  will,  therefore,  ere  long  bequeath  him  his 
queen  and  crown.  Meanwhile  he  invites  him  to  conCiaae  to  re^ 
side  with  him  as  his  adopted  son.  But  Frithiof  prfadently  refnaes, 
saying  that  be  has  already  staid  too  long,  as  the  sight  of  Ii^borg 
has  rekindled  a  half-smothered  fire.  » 

In  the  Twentieth  Canto,  ''  King  Ring's  Death,''  Fridriof,  in 
execution  of  his  virtuous  resolution,  comes  to  take  an  eternal  ledifte 
of  the  king  and  queen,  for  man,  he  says,  is  a  slave  who  must  ob^ 
his  Norna,  and  he  shall  behold  the  smoke  rising  in  the  Nortt 
ho  more.  He  requests  Ingeborg  to  receive  back  the  bracelet  as 
his  last  pledge ;  but  Ring  prevents  his  departmre  by  the  infor- 
mation that  he  is  himself  at  the  point  of  death.  The  old  kii^ 
delivers  over  to  his  young  friend  his  kingdom;  queen  and  son; 
cuts  deep  runes  for  Odin  in  his  breast  and  arms ;  solemnly  drinks 
his  farewell  to  life  and  to  the  glorious  North,  and,  as  he  had  fore- 
told, presently  expires.  This  rune-cutting  was  a  device  to  lessen 
the  infamy  of  dying  peaceably  in  bed,  an  end  branded  with  the 
vituperative  appellation  of  a  ''  straw-death/'  by  enabling  the  un- 
lucky victims  of  old  age  or  malady  to  appear  somewhat  blood-- 
stained at  the  gates  of  Walhalla.  The  stanzas  in  this  singular  * 
canto  are  of  six  lines,  some  of  which  contain  about  a  dactyl  and 
three-quarters,  and  the  others  three  dactyls  and  ^  half. 

**  Rmg's  Drapa,**  (or  Dirge)  the  Twenty-first  Caqto,  is  assuredly 
the  most  peculiar  in  the  poem,  though  to  the  general  reader  not 
the  most  interesting.  The  modern  scald  has  here  adopted  the  Ice- 
landic form  of  poetry,  substituting  alliteration  for  rhyme.  His 
lines,  moreover,  consist  only  of  a  dactyl  and  a  trochee,  whilst  in 
every  short  distich  three  words  at  least  begin  with  the  same  letter. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  translate  oile  stanza  as  a  specimen.  The 
whole  matter  of  the  canto  is  the  king^s  entrance  in^o  Walhalla,  and 
hb  reception  by  the  difterent  gods.     Braga,  the  God  of  Poetry, 

^  A  sort  6f'SoaodinavlBfi  ehiio». 
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welcomee  bin  wilh  a  pinegyrical  Bong*  which^  aftei  «ulagiztiig  his 
martial  prowessi  wi«doiii,ju8tice4. liberality  and  pacific  dispoeitiiNi^ 
Ibuus  concludes: 

,"  Wdoome,  tbou  vary 

HetxofWalhalla. 

Far  through  Ibe  North  «haU 

Flourish  thy  fame. 

God  Braga  greets  tbee^ 

GradoQS  with  wine-cup« 

*  Jforim't  peace-noiicto 

New  from  the  Nort^." 

"  Thp  Election"  is  the  title  and  subject-matter  of  A'e  bighly 
poetical  and  interesting  Twenty-second  Canto*  written  in  iambic 
metre*  and  stanzas  of  four  lines*  two  octosyllabic*  and  tiyo  half  thif 
length.  The  diartial  temper  and  habits  of  the  Bondis,  who  ap-» 
pear  to  constitute  the  whole  of  the  popular  elective  assembly*  are 
touched  M'ith  a  spirit  that  makes  us  regret  having  but  little  room 
for  further  extracts*  The  Ting  is  summoned  to  assemble^  and 
the  Bondis  are  described  as  takmg  down  their  arms  from  the  walb 
pf  their  houses  preparatory  to  attending  it. 

"  Last  down  he  takes  his  ample  shield* 
A  son  of  blood. 

Hail,  iron  lord  of  thine  own  field. 
Thou  yeoman  good ! 

."  With  thee  thy  country's  honors  all 
In  freedom  spnmg. 
In  battle  thou'rt  that  country's  wall* 
In  peace  her  tongue.*' 

These  armed  electors  bogin  by  declaring  the  infant  son  of  Ring 
too  young  to  administer  justice  or  lead  armies.  But  Frithiof^ 
lifting  up  the  royal  boy  upon  his  shield*  claims  the  crown  for  the 
fhild,  as  his  right*  and  promises  to  govern  for  him  during  his 
minority. 

"  The  urchin  sat*  like  king  on  throne* 
On  shield  high  raised  $ 
Like  eaglet  that  from  craggy  stone 
On  the  sun  gazed. 

"  But  manly  councihi  his  young  blood 
P'er-tedious  found  • 
With  sadden  spring  on  earth  he  stood ; 
A  kinglike  bound ! 

*'  Loud  shouted  then  the  assembled  Ting, 
'  Northmen  with  joy 
Elect  thee.    Be  thou  like  dd  Ring, 
Thou  shij|ld-bome.  boy ! '  * ! 
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Hit  ebiM'  being  thus  chosen  king,  his  protector' ie  invited  b^ 
the*  title  of  Jar/  to  marry  Ingeborg,  ind  assume  the  regency. 
Frithiof  gloomily  answers,  that  the  business  of  the  day  is  to  elect 
a  king^  not  to  make  marriages;  that  he  must  visit  Balder's  sane- 
tuary»  where  the  Nornir  await  him ;  and  that  the  offended  deity 
who  robbed  him  of  hid  heart's  bride  can  alone  restore  her. 

The  Twenty-third  Canto, ''  Frithiof  at  his  Father's  Harrow,**  is 
in  the  otiava  rima  of  Italy.  Frithiof,  after  visiting  and  apostrp« 
phizing  with  equal  feeling  and  poetry  the  various  scenes  of  child* 
jsh  sport  and  of  youthful  passion,  repairs  to  his  father's  grav^e,  am) 
there  implores  the  paternal  spirit  to  instruct  him  how  to  propitiate 
the  pious  blue-eyed  god,  whose  wrath  he  can  no  longer  endure^ 
He  obtains  no  answer,  but  during  tlie  night  which  he  there  passes^ 
beholds,  in  a  sort  of  vision,  a  new  and  more  magnificent  t^mpl^ 
upon  the  site  of  that  which  he  had  unfortunately  destroyed.  'He 
understands  the  hint,  and  joyfully  executes  tlus  very  natural  corn*? 
pensation  for  his  involuntary  sacrilege. 

•.  For  the  Twenty-fourth  and  last  Canto,  "  The  Atonement,''  tbf 
poetical  descendant  of  the  Scandinavian  Scalds  has  selected  the 
iambic  trimeter.  "  Thus,"  observes  his  German  translator,  "  most 
worthily  closing  his  beautiful  whole,  with  tlie  majestic  tragical 
Senarius  of  classical  antiquity."  This  metre,  like  that  of  the 
third  canto,  we  disclaim,  as  unsuited  to  the  genius  of  our  mother- 
tongue;  and  as  we  propose  giving  the  conclusion  of  the  poem, 
have  hesitated  what  to  substitute  for  tlie  object  of  such  profound 
admiration.  But  our  doubts  ceased,  when  we  reflected  that  our 
assent  to,  or  dissent  from,  Mohnike's  opinion  of  a  dramatic 
metre  being  the  best  adapted  loftily  to  close  a  narrative  poem, 
was  immaterial;  and  that  our  business  was  to  give  a  just  idea  of 
our  original,  faults  as  well  as  beauties,  for  which  purpose  we  must 
adhere  to  it  as  strictly  us  the  diiferent  characters  of  the  langbages 
will  allow.  We  resolved,  therefore,  to  adopt  our  ordinary  blan)^ 
verse,  as  most  analagous  to  the  Senarius;  and  if  we  cannot,  like 
Esaias  Tegner,  effect  so  marked  a  distinction  between  the  mea- 
sure of  this  canto  and  of  the  eighth,  as  the  addition  of  a  foot,  to 
introduce  what  variety  we  might,  by  avoiding  the  ease  and  the 
irregularity  in  the  final  foot,  which  we  deem  essentially  dramatic^ 
and  endeavouring  to  assume  a  little  more  stateliuess  of  diction^ 
according  to  epic  practice.  Whether  the  end  may  not  still  appear 
tame,  after  so  much  poetry,  if  not  of  a  higher,  yet  of  a  mpre 
musical  strain,  after  such  lyrical  richness  of  rhyme  and  metre,  is 
no  concern  of  ours,  except  as  it  touches  the  reputation  of  a  poet 
in  whom  we  feel  sincerely  interested. 

Our  author  first  describes  the  splendour  of  frithiof 's  new-built 
temple,  then  its  solemn  consecration,  and  the  hymn  sung  upon  the 
occasion  by  twelve  beautifiil  virgins  in  honour  of  Balder,  cele* 
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bi^dfig  tbetintti^s  drtbifi  iiiost  atnlttble  and  nMMtbblbvoAof  A^ai ' 
Godsy  and  relating  hb#,  to  the  utti^MikaMft  grief  of  the  imivdrae, 
he  M'as  slain,  through  the  artificea  of  tLoke,  bj  die  dart  of  his 
blind  brother  Hoeder,  the  god  of  darkness.  The  human,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  jet  more  strangely  blended  with  the  divine  in 
Scandinavian  thsfn  in  classical  in;^thology.  This  hymn  powerfully 
affects  Fritbiof,  Early  days  rise  vividly  upon  his  soul,  bis  adven- 
turous WikingAife  fades  like  a  bloody  dream  from  his  memory, 
and  earthly  hatred  and  revenge  melt  in  his  bosom.  Balder's  high 
priest,  a  venerable  old  man,  now  addresses  ^  sermon  Co  Frithiof^ 
the  length  of  which  formed,  we  suspect,  part  of  the  saorilegioufii 
priminafs  punishment.     Our  unoffending  readers  shall  have  its 

Eith  with  all  practicable  brevity*  In  the  first  ninety  lines,  the 
oly  man  dilates  upon  the  inadequ^^  of  wisdom  and  strength  to 
effect  aught  of  importance  if  not  united  to  piety,  illustrating  this 
position  from  the  history  of  the  gods.  In  the  next  fifty,  he  proves^ 
in  the  same  way,  that  death  is  the  only  atonement.  We  were 
really  alarmed  for  our  friend  Frithiof;  but  luckily  his' monitor 
now  softens^  and  says, 

f'  One  sacrifice  I  know-*to  the  high  gods 
Dearer  than  victims'  smoke— the  sacrifice 
Of  the  fierce  hatred  of  thy  human  heart, 
Of  vengeful  thoughts.    Canst  thou  not  blunt  their  swords. 
Youth,  canst  thou  not  forgive,  what  would*st  thou  here } 
Or  wherefore  build  this  sacred  edifice  ? 
Wrought  stones  can  ne'er  propitiate  Balder.    Here, 
On  earth,  ev'n  as  in  heav'n,  atonement  dwells 
Only  where  peace  abides.     When  with  tby  foe. 
When  with  thyself  thou*rt  reconciled,  the  god 
Whose  tresses  ar^  of  sun-beams  is  atoned  l" 

Then  follow  some  obscure  praises  of  Christianity,  to  English 
taste  rather  inappropriately  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  priest  of 
Balder,  but  which  these  modern  revivers  of  heathen  legendary  lore 
seem  to  think  indispensable,  to  prove  that  they  are  not  themselves 
Pagans.  How  far  professions  of  faith,  thus  brought  in  by  the 
head  and  shoulders,  may  be  requisite  in  Sweden,  we  cannot  take 
upon  ourselves  to  decide.  In  Germany  we  are  aware  that  such 
precautions  are  not  altogether  as  supererogatory  as  they  might 
seem  to  those  who  know  not  what  German  enthusiasm  is.  1  he 
laborious  and  acute  Professor  Dahlmann  tells  us,  in  his  Historical 
Investigations,  that  some  of  the  more  ardent  devotees  of  Teu- 
tonicism  have  ascribed  the  modern  degeneracy  of  the  north  of 
Europe  to  its  unfortunate  conversion  to  Christianity!  But  to 
return  to  our  Asa»Sermon.  The  priest  now  explicitly  commands 
Frithiof  to  abjure  his  hatred  for  the  sons  of  Bel^,  and  offer  them 
friendship ;  which,  he  adds,  Frithiof  may  the  more  easily  do,  as 
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wonhipiied  by  the  Finns^  down  upon  hi»  own  head. 

^'  Now  Hnlfdnn  o'er  the  broen  tfareshold  strode. 
And  with  uncertain  glance  stood  sileatly, 
Far  from  the  dreaded  one.    Then  fioin  his  loina 
•     The  armor-hater*  Frithiof  took,  reclined 
His  golden  shield  against  the  altars  foot» 
And  to  his  enemy  unarmed  advapoed. 
^  In  strife  like  tl^is/  with  kindly  voice  Ijie  said, 
^  He  triumphs^  who  in  peace  bis  hand  first  gives/ 
King  Halfdan  colored,  off  his  gauntlet  drew, 
And  each  in  friendly  hand^  dissevered  long« 
Firmly  struck  his,  pledge  of  fidelity 
Immovable  as  rock.    The  grey-haired  priest 
Then  exoommunication*s  curse>  so  kwg 
Weighing  upon  the  outlawed  sacrilege. 
Took  off.     Whilst  yet  he  spoke,  fair  Ingeborg, 
In  ermine  clad  and  bridal  ornaments, 
Entered  the  temple,  followed,  as  by.  stars 
The  moon  in  heav  n,  by  a  fair  virgin  train ; 
With  eyes  tearfully  beautiful,  she  sank 
Upon  her  brother's  heart.     He,  deeply  moved. 
His  cherished  sister  on  the  faithful  nreast 
Of  Frithiof  placed.    Qver  the  altar  stone 
Of  Balder,  now  propitiated,  her  hand 
Fair  Ingeborg  presented  joyfally 
To  him,  her  chiIdhood*s  friend,  her  heart's  beloved/'f 

*  His  sword.    Mach  Seandf  imt ian  poetry  cousists  in  tbe  sobstitation  of  rach descrip- 
tive immcs  for  ordinary. substantives* 

t  Our  space  preveiitiog  us  from  giving  more  than  one  specimen  fron^  the  original 
Swedisii,  we  select  the  passage  above  trauslated : — 

«'Nn8tegHalfd«niii 

ntofver.koppaitroskeln,  pch  med  oviaa  blick 

hail  stod  p&  afst&nd  fr&n  den  fruktade,  och  teg, 

D&  knappte  Frithiof  bryniohataren  fr&u  land, 

nnit  altaret  ban  stodde  skdldens  gyllne  rund  * 

i)ch  triidde  obevapnad  (111  sin  ovan  fram. 

'  [  denna  strid,  sa  taite  hai'i  med  vanlig  rost, 

ar  adiast  den,  som  bjuder  forst  sin  hand  till  frid/ 

D&  rodnade  hung  Halfdan,  drog  stUbandsken  af, 

och  iiinge  skilda  hiinder  slugo  nu  ihup, 

ett  kraftigt  handslag,  trufast  s&soiu  fjallens  gruud. 

Forbanneisen  upploste  mibben  dl,  som  llg 
•  ntofver  Varg  i  Veum,  bfver  biltog  roan. 

Och  som  den  Iqstes,  insteg  ptotsligt  In^boig 

brudsraycki^d,  heriQlinsmantlad,  utaf  tamor  foljd, 

som  m&nen  fdljs  af  stjemoma  p&  hi  miens  hvalf.  * 

Med  t&rar  i  de  skoim  ogonen  hon  foil 

intill  sin  broders  hjerta,  men  ban  liwie  roni  , 

dcii  kura  sjr&tem  intill  Frithiufs  trogna  brost. 

Och  (ifver  Gudens  altar  rackte  hon  jiiti  hand 

It  bomdonisviiimeB,  It  skt  hjertas  alskade/'-— p.  107v 
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.  We  have  left  ouraelves  no  spaee  for  additional  relnark4  upon  tbil 
poem,  nor  ar^  thej  wanted ;  our  opinion  of  it  is  already  known  to 
our  readers,  and  we  have  only  to  add,  that  we  look  impatiently  for 
the  new  work  upon  which  vye  understand  the  Bishop  of  Wexio  is 
at  present  employed.  Of  Mohnike's  translation,  it  is  enough  to 
state  that  we  have  seldom  seen  one  so  faithful*  To  say  that  it  does 
not  equal  the  original  in  spirit  or  in  sM'eetness,  is  only  to  say  that 
it  is  a  translation.  The  shackles  of  rhynie  and  of  metre  press  far 
mor^  heavily  on  him  who  must  follow,  than  on  him  who  leads 
freely  as  genius  prompts. 


Art.  XI. — La  Derniire  Heure  des  Tares,  ou  Retablissement  de 
CEquilibre  en  Europe.  Traduit  de  t*Allemand  du  Baron  de 
B.  ci-devant  G6n6raNMajor  au  service  de  Sa  Majest6  TEmpe- 
reur  de  Russie.    Par  M.  L.  de  S^velinges.    8vo.  Paris.  1828. 

Thk  great  contest  now  raging  in  the  east  of  Europe,  and  the 
consequences  which  it  may  produce,  form  a  subject  too  fearfully 
important  to  be  regarded  with  any  other  than  the  deepest  anxiety 
by  every  European  state,  and  by  none  more  than  England.  It  is 
a  subject  on  which  much  has  been  said  and  vmtten,  both  on  the 
continent  and  in  our  own  country,  and  yet  of  that  much,  little — 
to  us  at  least — has  proved  satisfactory.  Totally  unacquainted 
with  the  character  and  means  of  the  two  contending  nations,  with 
the  condition  of  the  various  fortresses,  and  witli  tlie  nature  of  the 
country  invaded,  most  of  the  writers  in  question  have  not  merely 
indulged  in  bold,  unfounded  conjectures,  but  have  presumed  on 
the-  course  and  termination  of  events  with  as  much  confidence  as 
^f  they  had  caught  the  prophet's  mantle,  or  outstripped  the  march 
pf  time.  Others,  again,  whose  means  of  information  were  re- 
spectable, and  ftom  whom,  in  consequence,  something  better 
might  have  been  expected,. have  suffered  their  judgment  to  be 
pisled  by  feeling,  rather  than  guided  by  just  views  or  sound 
policy. 

'  In  the  preseqt  conflicting  state  of  public  opinion,  and  in  the 
general  absence  of  anything  like  settled  or  even  definite  notions 
as  to  the  issue  of  the  war,  and  the  policy  that  ought  to  be  pursued 
by  powers  which,  though  at  present  neutral,  may  not,  and  proba- 
jbly  cannot,  long  remain  so,  speculation  will  be  busily  at  work, 
iand  the  expediem^  of  certain  measures  discussed,  often  without 
much  regard  either  to  the  principles  of  international  law,  or 
even  those  of  a  well-understood  national  interest.  Yet  from  the 
collision  of  so  many  opinions  something  good  may  be  elicited ; 
what  is  untenable  must  be  compelled  to  give  way ;  the  figures  to 
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wUck  imdue  pffoaunence  ha8  beenasaigiied*  mttal  be  tbfown  back 
into  Ihe  shade,  and  those  brought  forward,  which,  though  hitberta 
scarcely  observed,  must  be  acknowledged  to  possess  traits  strong 
enough  to  fix .  the  attention.  Hence  may  result  a  greater  uniforr 
aiity  of  public  opinion  than  might  have  been  expe(:ted  firom  the 
heterogeneous  elmients  of  :which  it  is  oooqioaed. 
•  From  some  personal  acquaintance  wi^  European  Turkey^ 
with  the  chancter  of  the  Moalerasi  and  their  preva]lin|;  fieeliag  aa 
to  the  present  war,  we  are  induced  to  cast  our  raite  of  mfermatipw 
into  the  political  treasuiy.  In  so  doing  we.  are  actnated  by  die 
wish,  rather  than  the  hope,  of  promoting-^in  some  degree,  how« 
ever  humble — the  interests  of  justice  and  truth.  We  purpose  tq 
consider  the  subject  under  three  distinct  heads:  the  probable 
issue  of  the  war — the  consequences  which  may  result  from  it--« 
and  the  policy  which  the  other  European  states,  especially  France 
and  England,  would  be  warranted  in  adopting. 

I.  On  contemplating  the  stupendous  military  establishment  of 
Russia,  and  her  vast  preparatioss  for  the  present  campaign,  a 
general,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  just  impression  has  arisen,  thai 
Turkey  can  offer  no  long,  or  at  least  no  effectual  opposition  to 
the  invading  army.  But  as  no  impression,  however  general,  is  of 
much  weight  when  unsupported  by  certain  data,  we  will  advert  U$ 
the  comparative  means  of  aggression  and  of  defence  possessed  bj 
the  hostile  powers. 

The  mihtary  strength  of  Russia  has  been  vaguely  estimated^ 
sometimes  at  a  million,  at  other  times  800,000  men.  Both  aro 
exaggerations,  if  the  estimate  be  restricted  to  -the  regular  perma* 
ntoii  force  of  the  empire.  Sudi  an  exaj^ration  the  Russians 
themselves,  for  obvious  reasons,  are  willing  enough  to  .encourage; 
but  we  are  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  has  served  many  yearit 
in  the  armies  of  die  Autocrat,  ami  on  whose  authority  we  can 
lely,  that  about  600,000  is  die  full  amount.  The  materids  in-* 
deed  for  a  much  lai^er  force  exist  among  the  peasantry,  and  ii» 
the  system  of  military  xsolonization*  instituted  by  the  ambitioua 
policy  of  the  Tsars.  The  serfs  of  the  empire,  who  constkuto  ita 
duef  population,  are  liable  to  conscription  at  anymoflkent;  and 
those  mimediately  dependant  on  the  imperial  familj  (amounting 
to  some  millions)  are  formed  into  military  commumties,  are  con-** 
stantly  exercised,  and  ready  for  the  field.  Nor  are  the  j^e  inha^ 
bitants  less  anxious  to  be  inscribed  on  the  military  roll;  although 
dieir  active  serrices  may  never  be  required,  their  nomimd  military 

f  The  transferring  of  mulUtades  of  the  poor  ^«anlry  firoio  tlidr  Mtifc  h<Mi09  to 
remole  fruiuicrs,  or  lo  disUictA  but  partiallj  iuhabited,  is  often  coiulttcted  with  so  oiucli 
cnidty.  tliat  roan^  of  tliem  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  rigour  of  the  jourop^,  and  the  priva- 
tioiia  which  await  them  after  its  icnnuiftUott.. 
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duuracter  enaures  tbem  peculiar  privileges.  Hence  elements,  too' 
hmxM  to  be'  contempiatod  without  alarai,  dumber  throaghoafe  all 
EuMfMui  Rnstia.  It  is  improbable,  however^  that  these  elements 
wHl  for-  some  time  be  roused  into  action  on  any  occasion  belovr 
&at  of  necessity ;  tfae  nation  is  as  much  agricukural — and  it  wishea 
to  be  as  oommerdal^-^as  it  is  military ;  and  a  long  period  must 
elapse  before  tbe  cultivation  of  the  bM  will  permit  the  abstraction 
of  very  numerous  hands*  Even  as  it  is»  a  sufficient  number  dor 
not  remain  for  tbe  purpose. 

'  Of  these  600,000,  so  many  are  necessary  for  tfae  defonoe  of  % 
widely  extended  line  of  frontier,  that  certamly  not  two*tbinls  are 
at  one  time  avmlabie  for  foreign  service.  They  mi^,  indeed,  be^ 
reinforced  from  the  military  colonies  spread-  throughout  the  em-* 
pire,  but  for  the  reason  just  assigned,  this  would  not  be  done,  to 
any  great  extent,  in  any  case  short  of  absolute  necessity,  such  as  that 
of  the  enopire  itself  being  invaded ;  and  such  conscripts  could  not 
be  compared  with  the  regular  veteran  troops.  At  present,  between 
dCX),000  and  900,000  are  said  to  be  on  the  theatre  of  war,~a 
force,  after  dl,  truly  formidable.  What  has  Turkey  to  oppose 
to  it?  .... 

It  has  for  some  time  been  the  faskiofi  (we  can  use  no  otbei^ 
Imm)  to  underrate  the  military  strength  of  the  Ottomans ;  bwl 
such  depreciatory  statements  generally  issue  from  tbe  partixans 
of  Greece — and  of  Russia,  as  the  supposed  most  active  ctiarapio» 
oF  Greek  independence — and  are,  therefore,  to  be  received  with 
caution;  some  of  them  are  manifiestly  quite  absurd.  Befoi^  the 
bveakmff  out  of  the  presoit  contest,  it  was  confidently  asserted, 
that,  after  leaving  sufficient  garrisons  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,,  Mid 
the  capital,  the  Sultan  would  not  have  a  disposable  force  of 
30/XK>  men  to  oppose  to  the  Russians.  The  fact,  however,  ks, 
thatnearfy  four  times  that  onmber  now  occupy  die  fortressesnorill 
of  the  'Balkan  mountains ;  *  and  from  personal  observation  w^ 
ibiow  ftat  at  Adrianople  and  in  the  capital  about  0O(>i/OOO  are 
now  training  after  the  European  discipline.  Besides,  numbers  wo 
now  v>a  their  way*  from  Syna^and- Ana  Minor  to  Coaatantinoploi 
Gn*^  whole,  thsn,  wet  are  justified,  we  think,  in  estimating  the 
military  force  of  Tutkey,  at  350,000— a  force  too  which  aaiquesr^ 
tionably  admits  of  increase.  Should  the  Russians  succeed  in 
penelratitig  to  the  capital^  diey  will  there  have  tooppose  a  count- 
less muititufte,  headed  by  the  sultan  in  person^  and  under  th» 
sacred  standard  of  Mahomet.* 
■■■      ■ ■»■■..  -■  »■■«....■■ .   II     ■■,,.,».■_ .,11.^       ■ 

*  The  pM>vbtiob  of  EsropeMi  Turlity  «xc«ecU  ten  tnillioiit,  of  Mhoai  (our  proffSft  tho 
Bfohamnieoni  fdtb.  That  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is  couaaderatily  more,  of  wbou  Dtne* 
lentiu  are  of  that  faitli.  The  whole  population  of  the  empire  is  tboughi  by  tbe  Tarfciab 
ministers  to  exceed  thirty  miiitons.    TbU  may  be  true  if  wfeimMk  ^y|>t*  * 
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Bon  MflAie  th6  two  belligerent  purtied  maybe  coosidereid  so 
iMrly  Maiiced  in  nmnericii]  gtrength»  the  Bupevioriiy  inpoiat  of 
dimpline/  and  of  the  necessary  maierki  of  an  am j.  fioasessed  .by 
the  Russians,  must  jrield  them  inDtunerable^advantages)  %wfaile,  oi 
die  other  hand»  the  Ottomans-  are  not  only  as  brave  as^^my  people 
on  earth,  bnt  are  animated  by  all  the  motives  which  usoaMy'  gi«ft 
the  victory  to  the  invaded^-^by  patriotism--Mby<religioin:liBnroiir-^ 
by  an  invincible  belief  in  predestination^t^-by  the  ipronuaad  patfi^ 
dise,  the  delicious  stieams^  the  beatHiAil'hoaria,  that  ara  the  Mo»> 
lem'a  reward  who  dies  iti  defence  of' bis  faith..  Yet,  with  aH  th^ 
enthusiitsoi  of  spirit^this  more  than  mortal  ardoar  for  Iba  battia 
field,  they  are — as  contrasted  with  the  coM^passive^amldiaciplineri 
Rossian  soldiers — but  raw  levies^  mere  acbool-boy  learners  of  th^ 
Cbiistian's  mode  of  fighting.  .-.'i 

-  It  is  assuredly  a  great  misfortune  to  Mahraud,  that  cireom* 
stances  have  compelled  him  to  draw  the  sword  against. -tha-oKiaC 
fonnidable  of  his' enemies,  before 'he  has  had^time  soffioientti^ 
mature  his  roagmficeot  plans.  Had  he  been  allowed  (aad  if  he 
had,  well  Russia  knew  the  danger  to  her  long-cherished  views)  t* 
remain  at  peace  a  few  years  ]ongep«-^to  diacipUne  hivtroopa,  im- 
prove his  gunnery,  augment  the  hem>y^  train  of  his  artillery,  and' 
construct  or  pordiase  another  fleet,  in  lieu  of  the  one  ao  **  uih 
towardly"  lost  at  Navarino^  not  all  the  power  of  Russia  would 
have  been  able  to  make  any  considerable  impression. on  the  rigfak 
of  the  Danube,  much  less  to  shake  the  stability  of  his  throne. 

But  what  are  the  obstades  presented  to.  an  invading  army  by' 
die  natural  and  artificial  defences  of  the  country  ?    .  -.  ■-* 

Of  these,  the  chief  is,  doubtless,  the  famous  range  of  fl^ountaint 
which  divide  Bulgaria  from  Rumelia—- the.  third 'line,  (as  th«f 
Danube  was  the  second,  and  the  principalitiea  the  first,),  which 
has  hitherto  proved  an  impassable  barrier,  to. the  Rusnao- legions* 
The  breadth  of  the  Balkan  varies  from  thirty  to  ninety  mileii,  iah 
tersected  with  defiles,  but  through  which  there  «^  only  throe 
passes  at  all  calculated  for  the  passage  of  an  army,  and  of  these 
not  one  that  does  not  present  the  gteatest  difficulties  to  tbe  tnmsit 
of  artiHery  and  commissariat  supplies.^  Of  these,  the  only  one 
■      ■  ■        ■  '.■       ■  (■  .1    <  J   II     m>, 

^Tlieire  is  indeed  a  fourai  road,  winch  tamy  be  paaaed  by  canlagef,  bttt  Jt  fiat  couak 
taiblj  to  tb«  weit^— &r  beyond  tbe  intended  fine  of  nmrch.  It  ^os  frain  Ono/wft 
Wid  Belcrade»  throuab  Niaia,  Sopbia,  Tatar-Batarjik,  and  Pbilippopdis,  and  tbeope 
Mows  tiie  coarse  ofthe  Marttsa  to  Adrianopte.  ^     '  '  '*' 

Tlie  patli  tbrougb  Sbutnla  to  Adrianople  is  the  central  one.  -  The  one  to  the  rigbt 
ftom  Aoitcholr,  or  Sistova,  pMses  through  Temova,  Kabfova,  KctanUk,  %tkyS»9^, 
Jeisar-Mustapha  to  the  Maritsa  and  Adrianople.  Tbe  otlier  on  tbe  left  sets  out  lion 
Hanj-Oghio-Bazarjik,  and  passes  throngb  Kaslijjy,  Pravady,  Aidos^  ODUi^Fakib»  and 
Kirk-Kifosia,  to  the  same  pokit  of  desUnatWn* 
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me  have  traveraekf-is  that  whidi  leads  from  RuddchUck,  or  Stfis- 
tria»  tlMrough'Razgrad,  Shumla  (or  Eaky^uma),  Carnabat,  aod 
Papaaly  to  Adriaaople.  Though  this  m  considered  the  mosc 
practicable  route,  the  distance  from  Shumla  to  Camabat  (about 
aeventy-five  miles)  is  one  series  of  obstacles,  whichy  though  not  in 
themselves  insuperable^  a  handful  of  men  may  make  of  incalcur 
lable  annoyance  to  an  invading  enemy.  i\nd  we  may  also  add, 
that  from  Camabat  to  Adrianople  (about  sevienty  miles)  the 
country  presents,  though  divested  of  its  grander  features,  many 
points  of  defence.  Bad  as  are  the  roads  through  these  long 
nountain  defiles,  they  are  not  impracticable  to  the  transit  of  light 
artillery,  since  the  Porte  has  recently  transmitted  through  them 
MJ  additional  pieces  of  ordnance  for  the  defence  of  Shumla 
and  Stlistria.  But  these  were  transported  by  the  government  of 
4he  country  in  time  of  peace ;  how  different  may  it  be  for  the'  in- 
MKkra,  should  their  every  step  be  disputed;  when  the  lengthened 
Inies  of  cannon,  of  munition,  and  of  provendef — for  the  cattle,  lis 
well  as  men,  must-ha^e  their  food  carried  alon^  widi  them — ^wiU 
be  diecked  at  every  rocky  turn,  every  precipice,  every  narrow 
pass,  by  the  fierce  defenders  of  the  Moslem  throne !  In  such  a 
struggle,  where  natural  obstacles  give  their  aid,  neither  numbers 
nor  discipline  gain  the  day-^-for  neither  numbers  nor  discipline 
can  be  bfx>ught  into  action.  Still  even  these  cannon  that  the 
Porte  has- sent  by  land  are  only  light  artillery,  the  heavy  drdnancfe 
re(}uiredfor  the  fortfessea  north  of  the  Balkan  being  always  trans- 
mitted by  sea  to  Vama,  aad  from  thence  to  their  destmation.  So 
that  Russia  must  transport  by  sea,  and  land  in  Rumelia  h^r  heai^ 
artillery,  or  the  Tsar  will  only  have  muskets  and  six-pounders 
with  which  to  batter  the  Seraglio. 

A  'Turkish  fortress  is  not  a  Flemish  one — Shumla  b  not  a 
Jfergen-op-2j0om— but  the  natural  defences  of  rocky  positiona, 
-though  only  sarmounted  with  diick  brick  walls,  flanked  wiih 
bastions,  at  which  Vauban  and  Cohom  would  have  sneered  with 
the  uttermost  disdain,  have  often  been,  to  the  Turks,  barriers  o^ 
strength,  over  which  the  utmost  courage  and  gigantic  numbers  of 
the  enemy  could  not  triumph.  In  nothing  is  this  most  remark* 
able  of  warlike  nadons,  the  Turks,  more  distinguished  than  by 
the  indomitable  enerj^,  skill,  and  success,  with  which  they  defend 
tbeir  rude,  unscientific  fortresses  and  fortified  camps.  On  thk 
Danube,  Brailow,  after*  vast  slaughter  of  the  besiegers,  sun-en- 
dered— the  garrison,  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  being  allowed 
to  march  to  Silistria,  a  still  more  important  fortress,  which  oc- 
cupies the  attention  of  a  large  division  of  the  Russian  army; 
while  another  divisibn  cries  aloud  for  succours,  apprehensive  of 
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Bome  rear  movement  of  the  Pasha  who  comsamcbin  Widdiin 
All  this,  and  more,  b  behind  the  Autocrat,  aod  bejore  him  the 
Balkan,  and  Shumla,  and  Varna. 

Shumla  is  the  land,  Varna  the  sea — key  uf  Rumelia.  When 
the  Russians,  after  six  or  seven  years  occapation  of  Bulgaria, 
attacked  Shumla,  in  1810,  the  Pasha,  after  Jthey  had  retired  in 
dismay,  and  precipitately  retreated  beyond  the  Xhrnube,  nvrole  in 
the  Sublime  Porte,  that  be  had  cut  off  as  many  Russiaa  heads 
as  would  form  a  bridge  to  the  moon — an  oriental  hyperbole, 
but  significant  enough  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  assailants 
before  this  rude  but  admirably  situated  fortress.  Varna,  though 
less  indebted  to  natural  position,  is  artificially  stronger,  and'can 
only  fall  by  a  combined  powerful  and  ably  conducted  a;ttack  by 
sea  as  well  as  by  land.  While  this  tliird  line  presents  obstaoios  so 
considerable,  hitherto  indeed  invincible,  the  invaders  have  only 

Eassed  their  army  over  the  second  line,  the. Danube,  without 
Bving  made  theioseives  masters  of  some  of  its  most  importai^ 
fortresses,  which  are  said  to  be  well  supplied  and  numerously 
|;arrisoned.  In  the  event  of  retreat,  diese  must  present  alarming 
obstacles  to  a  discomfited  army,  while  their  capture  at  an  earlier 
period  cannot  be  effected  without  great  loss  to  the  invaders. 

Should  the  Russians  gain  possession  of  the  strong  places  fMVtk 
of  the  Balkan,  they  will  probably  penetrate  in  three  divisions,  of 
nnequal  force  and  character,  by  the  passes  we  have  mentioned, 
into  Rumelia.  This  movement  from  Varna,  Shnmla,  and  Tei^ 
nova,  on  Adrianople,  could  not,  from  the  character  of  the  country, 
and  the  overwhelming  incumbrance  of  ordnance  and  stores,  be 
accomplished  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  But  when  to  these  natural 
difficulties  come  to  be  superadded  the  resistance  of  numerous 
warlike  and  determined  foes,  a  still  longer  period  of  arduous 
struggle  may  be  before  them ;  yet,  like  the  British  amidst  the 
Pyrenees,  they  may  carry  every  well-contested  height,  and  evei>« 
tually  rush  down  into  Ruinelia* 

From  these  considerations*  we  think  that  unless  .the  Tsar  spee- 
dily obt^jn  possession  of  the  northern  keys  of  ihe  Balkan,  he  will 
not  atlbeoq^t  to  penetrate  the  mountains  this  campaign  ;  since  he 
would,,  with  an  exhausted  inferior  army,  find  hioMeUF  in  front  of 
a  strongly  intrenched  and  numerously  defended  camp  at-  Adrii^ 
nople,  commanded  by  the  Vizier,  perhaps  by  the  Sultan  in  per- 
son. Prudence  would  seem  to  dictate  that  the  Emperor  shouU 
content  himself  with  the  possession  of  the  keys  during  the  winter : 
he  would  thus  be  enabled  to  augment  his  forces  and  supplies,and 
prepare  for  a  new  campaign,  for  which  the  mountains,  Adrianople 
and  G^nstantinople,  with  many  intermediate  diflliculties>  would 
furnish  him  with  ample  employment.     But  in  this  view  every 
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thing  Aepefods  oo  ikt  time  when  the  Emperor  shall  be  master  of 
Shumla  and  Vamai  His  object  would  clearly  be,  if  practicable, 
to  winter  on  the  south  rather  than  the  north  of  the  Balkan.  We 
certainly  do  not  think  his  present  force  in  Bttlgaria,  great  as  it 
,unauestionably  is,  at  all  superior  to  tlie  mi^itude  of  the  under- 
takiBg-7-that  of  at  cmce  entering  Rumelia.  Of  this  Nicholas 
«aeeins  to  have  become  sensible ;  hence  bis  command  of  vast  rein- 
foicements  from  the  bosom  of  his  eropii-e,  part  of  which  have,  it 
.is  said,  already  crossed  the  Danube.  Of  his  ultimate  success, 
unless  signally  defeated  in  Bulgaria,  should  he  persist  in  bringing 
bis  immense  means  to  bear  on  this  contest,  no  rea^onalfe  doubt 
can  be  entertained.  But  even  when  he  sbaH  'have  passed  the 
Balkan,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Adrianople,  that  victory 
.will  not  decide  the  fate  of  the  Ottoman;  many  and  desperate 
struggles  will  be  made .  before  Constantinople  acknowledges  his 
>way.  Indeed,  if  we  do  not  greatly  mistake  the  character  and 
influence  of  the  present  Sultan,  before  such  an  event  happens,  that 
imperial  city  will  become  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins,  and  serve  as 
a  tomb  for  the  descendants  of  Othman. 

Mahmud  is  beyond  contradiction  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary men  tliat  ever  swayed  the  Turkish  sceptre.  We  fully  concur 
in  the  following  just  eulogium  passed  on  him  by  Count  Andreossy, 
the  ci-devant  French  Ambassador  to  the  Porte  in  1 8 1 3  and  1 8 1 4.^ 
After  alluding  to  the  distracted  condition  of  the  empire,  which  was 
in  a  state  of  revolt  during  the  reign  of  Selim  III.  lie  proceeds : — 

"  But  resolved  to  recover  bis  rights,  the  present  Grand  Seignor,  Mah- 
mud II.  (born  in  1785,  elected  in  1808,)  a  pnnce  of  the  greatest  cha- 
lacter,  has  in  the  space  of  two  years,  and  by  vigorous  acts,  enturely  sup- 
pressed the  Janizaries,  and  detached  from  them  the  whole  body  of  the 
Uleraas,  which  in  the  revolations  of  the  Seraglio  always  acted  with  them. 
By  extirpating  the  Wehabites,  he  has  re-established  ^e  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  and  reinstated  himself  in  the  exercise  o{  the  Calipnat.  He  has 
retaken  Widdin,  before  which  the  famous  Capitan  Pasha,  Hussein,  had 
failed ;  re-conquered  Servia,  which  five  years  of  commotions  had  ren- 
*  dered  independent  of  his  sway ;  and  subdued,  or  put  to  death,  all  the 
rebeltiotts  pachas,  agas,  and  ayans,  who  bad  the  audacity  to  dispute  bk 
authority.  He  has  done  away  with  hereditary  pashali^ ;  both  pnshm 
and  agas  are  now  removeable ;  many  of  them  vert  removed,  ana  ^eir 
places  supplied  by  his  own  creatures  in  the  Seraglio.  The  comiptioii  of 
the  mlninters  of  Selim  III.  having  occasioned  the  deposition,  and,  in  the 
sequel,  the  destruction  of  that  priuce,  Mahmud  has  chosen  a  viaier  .witb- 
out  talents,  and  of  a  very  feeble  understanding.  He  watches  over  bis 
Divan  with  extreme  vigilance,  and  leaves  it  only  the  shadow  of  power : 
be  himself  directs  and  regulates  every  thing;  in  a  word,  he  alone  oonsli- 

*  In  hii  work  jiirt  poblisbed,  entitled  CofutantinjpU  et  U  BoaHieri  d€  Thntct,  pmdant 
iff  utmiit  1812, 1813,  tt  1814,  et  ptndaiU  VannM  18^6,  parM.k  C<m»$  Andreotrnf,  Sfc, 
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Kv^  tbcgoycrnment    Better  aM^^qoncr  informd  iUa  tuMniwtfl)9.«^ 

whatever  happens,  by  nienns  of  his  secret  and  (ever7BCtive  spies,  his  ni^- 
sures  are  ofteu  ^^iken  befoi'e  the  reports  of  the  vizier  have  time  to  rca(jh 
bim.  Active,  laborious,  impenetrable  in  his  desigij^s,  a  zealous  observer 
of  bis  religion,  faithful  to  his  promisei,  sober,  and  an  cncouragcr  of 
in6rality>  Sullan  Mahmiid  may  be  justly  Regarded  as  a  pherioiuenaii  for 
Turkey. 

**  Snch  was  the  opinion,"  continacB  Andreossy,  •*  tre  expr^flsedih 
.1818^  respecting  this  sovereign.  But  since  that  tiroe,  8olt«n  MaiiHHi^}, 
by  suppressing  the  Janizaries,  baa  aot  only  annihilated  tbat  endletatoMMt: 
of  troubles,  and  disorders;  destroyed  the  obstaole  which  veas'evtf  oppoiad 
to  improvements,  however  slight,  and  broken  in  pieces  ao  instriuncjt)!  r4'tiin 
useful  to  the  foreign  enemy  alone :  he  has  even  chiipged  one  of  the  fufidfi' 
mental  constitutions  of  the  Otbnianic  empire  j— a  thing  not  sufficicntjy 
understood  by  Europeans.  Whatever  be  the  result  of  such  a  step,  as 
bold  in  the  conception,  as  it  was  diflScult  and  even  dangerous  in  the  exe- 
cution, it  cannot  but  impart  lustre  to  a  reign  in  which  Mahmudbas 
exhibited  alt  the  realities  of  a  ruler  jealous  of  his  power,  with  the  t&lcnts 
sad  character  necessary  to  make  that  power  respected.'*— Dtsc.  Prd, 
fp.  jBxiv-^xaLYiii.  • 

To  this  unexceptionable  testimony  of  JM^hn^ud^s  ability  and 
laborious  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  station,  we  may  add,  tb^t 
be  is  the  first  sultan,  for  many  ages,  who  openly  takea  his  seat 
among  his  ministers  in  tlie  Divan :  he  is  no  longer  concealed  fvopp 
tbem  by  a  screen,  but  converses  familiarly  with  alt.  .  A^^d  iii  1)U 
weekly  processions  to  the  great  mosque,  innumerable  are  the  .mf^ 
morials  which  we  have  seen  presented  to  him  by  Greeks  as  weU  as 
Tnrks,  both  of  whom  appeared  confident  that  tlicir  complaint^ 
would  be  heard,  and  their  grievances  redressed,  if  possible.  A(l 
the^e  men^orials  are  read  to  him,  and  his  decisions^  are  imipediatel^ 
<;onununicated  to  the  memorialists. .  ...        * 

^  Mahmud  has  been  represented  as  a  sanguipary.  monster;  yet 
the  truth  is,  that  he  has  exhibited  more  inatances  of  clenoency  aiijd 
generosity  than  any  manarch  we  could  name.-  Besides,  it  is  a 
miatake  to  suppose  that  over  any  but  his  immediate  servants^  hb 
goverus  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  The  meanest  Turk  has  rights 
which  are  sanctioned  by  law  and  established  usage,  and  of  which 
the  suhan  has  no  power  to  deprive  him;  the  \QTy  attempt  to. do 
so  woilld  raise  up  a  stonn  of  opposition  which  pot  evei^  the  "  vicar 
of  the  Prophet  of  God*'  could  allay.  But. oyer  all  who  iQjl  au^ 
office  in  the  state — all  who  receive  wages  at, his  bauds,  hi4  sway  j^ 
boundless :  from  his  decision,  whether  of  corporal  pun^mpnt,  ^ 
partial  confiscation,  or  of  life  or  death,  diere  lies  no  appeal.  JKor 
IS  this  aay  other  than  a  matter  of  satisfaction  tothe  Turks  geuid^ 
rally,  with  whom  tlic  agents  of  government  are  no  favourites. 
The  personal  character  of  the  present  sultan  must  have  gie'^t 
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MiAudtice  OB  the  oviIb  af  the  imiis.  -  He  i»  inflnLibte  m  Us  p^^ 
poses;  careless  alike  of  the  threats  aad  promites  of  die  Chrisliati 
powers,  he  obstinately  perseveres  in  bis  des^s.  Conscious  that 
his  empire  is  at  tfus  moiiiieat  atvon|^  than  St  has  been  for  a 
eentury  past,  and  that  from  the  sanctity  of  his  vicarial  ^igtnty  (he 
is  accounted  the  lawful  successor  of  the  Prophet  by  a  great  por- 
tkm  4>f  the  Mohammedan  wqiddi  nu^yof  whofe  princes,  in  other 
respects  independent^  receive  investiture  at  his  hands)  hc'Can  sit 
any  time,  by  nnliirliag  the' sacred  standard,  rouse  to  dreadful 
energy  all  **  ttue  belie«ers>*'  he  appears  undismayed  at  the  ap* 
praaeh  of  the  enaie,  and  lua  people  evidently  share  in  his  eonfi* 
dence,  and  repose  the  fuHest  relianceon  the  wisdonvof  his  snper- 
intending  government. 

We  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject  with  expressing  our  decided 
convictioo^that  although  Russi^i  may.  and  probably  will  triumph^ 
if  all  her  immense  resources  are  brought  forward*  and  if  her  career 
he  unehecked  tty  foiei|aa  interpoaition. .  that  triumph  will  neitbef 
be  speedy  noreasy.  nivei^  of  Muscovite  blood  must  floWy^aad 
the  strength  pf  the  eoipire  be  greatly  dimini^ed  before  the  impe- 
rial cngles  spread  their  sanguinary  wings  pver  the  ruins  of  Con.- 
atantinople* 

II.  The  p^icy  of  Russia,  since  the  accession  of  Catherine  H., 
Ims^videntl^  been  to  extend  as  far  as  pomible  the  bounds  of  iim 
empire  to  the  south  and  west.  No  treaties,  however  solemn--^ 
w>  ^considerations  of^stice,  however  powerful,  have  been  able  to 
prevent  her  from  seizing  every  opportunity  of  increasing  her  domt- 
nioQs.  To  her  all-grasping  ambition,  not  merely  enemies,  bnt 
neutrale,  aDies  end  friends  have  been  alternately  the  viotims.  The 
partitiott  of  Poland-^  deed  which  will  be  stamped  with  die  eze^ 
crations  of  all  posterity — originated  with  her.  During  the  zg^ 
gressiens  of  Buonaparte,  Alexander,  whether  sbb  an  enemy  or  ^a 
aHy  of  France,  hiad  always  the  address  to  obtain  a  share  of  the 
epeih  of  his  less  powerful  neighbours;  and  the  recent  events,  both 
in  Persia  and  Turkey, -will  not  tend  to  exculpate  the  reigning  em^ 
peror  from  the  ruling  vice  of  his  predecessors.  Cwi^utst  on  die 
highest  scale,  and  witfaont  regard  to  the  principles  which  regulate 
more  honourable,  bnt  probably  more  feeble  states,  is  evidently 
the  aim  of  Russia — an  aim  which,  h^ever,  she  may  sometrmes 
appear  to  diverge  from,  she  never  cea^s  to  pursue*  widi  a  p^r- 
aeverance  that  scorns  to  relax,  and  a  cftrft  that  would  havte  done 
honour  to  die  feeblest  petty  sovereign  of  Italy. 

In  die  present  case  NiGlK>ia<  disclaims  all  design  of  territorial 
aggrandizement;  yet  in  the  same  manifesto  he  incauUoualy  allows 
the  characteristic  policy  of  the  Tsars  to  ajppear.  From  what  we 
can  gather  of  his  demands,  he  appears  to  insist-— 
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On  die  ituitepefNience  of  Greece,  ttnd  6f  tlm  two  |iriiicipdKlie« 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  I>innbe. 
A  free  fMttsage  of  the  Bospbonis  for  the  vew^  irfit//  naHmn^ 
A  new  denrarciiaon  of  bouiidftrtes  on  ws  V/trncaBiftn'  iioiftier* 
An^ieOMtt  tndimmiyfot  the  expenses  of  tlfe  war* ' 
To  e«<»  of  these -points  we  wiH  briefly  adTert.  -     ^ 

1.  l%e  €lteek  retolutioti  itnqnestionably  ^^v^  its  origin  to 
Ae  hoitrignes  ttiA  influence  of  Rnmn.  With  a  ▼iewtO'distraet  Ae 
coondb  of  the  Dtran,  and  to  weaken  the  Ottoman  power,  Aleic^ 
ander  had  his  emissaries  at  work  throughout  Gteeee  and'flie  two 
piiticipdifie^,  to  initiate  the  people  into  a  sort  of  |ioKtical  fte«^ 
matonry,  ifadthereby  render  theih»  at  a  moment's  notice^  teady  f6 
rise  against  the  sultanas  authority.  The  present  emperor,  with 
equal  craft  and  success,  has  trodden  in  flie  steps  of  his  -predec^s^ 
sor.  -His  agents  have  been  despatdied,  not  only  to  keep  alive  the 
flame  of  opposition,  but.  it  is  atrongly  credited;  to*  buy  ofer  to  hi^ 
interest  the  leading  actors  m  that  political  dramli-^mett  infamotis 
fer  their  Temtlity  and  corraptton ;  and  by  means  'of 'his  money  and 
his  promises — of  future  reward  and  powerful  protection — be  ha^ 
doubtless  gained  a  considerable  number  of  pardxans; — wemay 
ask,  for  what  purpose?  Is  the  autocrat  of  Russia  becDmeso 
suddenly  attached  to  Kl>erty,  such  a  zealous  champion 'for  jSopnlar 
r%hts,  as  to  lavish  money  which  he  can  IH  spare,  acid  make  such 
strenuous  exertions,  merely  ftt)m  an  •anfrie^r  to  tlefendjTjtee  nw 
stitutions?  or  is  all  this  btft  in  kecordance  wtfli  the 'principles  of 
a  pblicy  systematically  artful  and '  grasping  Y       -    •     « 

Let  it  Vot  be  supposed  by  these  ^observations,  that  we  are  e^ncL 
mies  to  the  establisbmeilt  of  Grecian  independence.  Let  Greece 
be  teatfy  enlaticipated — let  her  be  dependent  neither  on  die  Rus- 
sian nor  die  Turk^-and  the  wishes  of  aft  good  men  wiH  be  sNXont- 
plished.  'But  this  is  a ''  consummatibn"  which;  however^  devoutly 
to  be  wished,**  is  not  so  easy  to  be  effected.  The  autocrat  has 
already  placed  one  of  his  own  creattiies  at  the  head  of  the  repub- 
lic, but  such  is  her  weakness  to  resist  external  aggression,  and  what 
isworse,  such  are  her  internal  disorders,  thit  she  must  have  powers 
fttt 'pt^dtectOrs,  in  odier  words,  iniufers.  By  whonr  is  that  protec- 
torsnip  to  be  exercised?  If  by  the  diree  powers  conjointly;  who 
have  rec^t^dy  so  much  interested  themselves  in  hercause,  whatgua- 
rantee  have  two  of  them  that  Russian  tnflnence  will  not  prepoqr- 
dehde  in  her  councils?  Not  only  are  many  of  the  leading  Greeka 
averse  to  a  republican  form  of  government,  fW>m  the  continued 
and  almosjt  fatal  disoitlers  which  it  is  the  nature  of  sudi  a  govern- 
ment to  foster,  but  thev  do  not  even  attempt  to  disguise  their  wish 
that'  the  couhtrjr  should  be  for  ever  meorponited  with  the  idready 
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oveif  rown  power  of  the  north.  From  similarity  of  religion,  and 
other  causes,  the  bulk  of  the  nation  entertains  the  same  wish. 

If  Gre.ece  is  to  be  erected  into  an  independent  state,  we  repeat, 
let  it  be  so  in  reality ;  but  that  independence  will  be  no  more  than 
a  mockery,  if  Russia  be  permitted  to  have  any  share  in  protecting 
her.  That  high  trust  must  rest  in  two  of  the  most  powerful  and 
most  honourable  Christian  states— Ei^land  and  1*  ranee.  But 
would  tlie  autocrat  submit  to  be  excluded  from  the  advantages 
that  must  necessaiily  accrue  from  such  protection? 

As  to  tiie  two  principalities,  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  they  are 
at  present  little  better  than  Russian  provinces.  To  talk  of  their 
independence  is  idle:  their  geographical  position,  which  cuts 
them  off  from  Turkey  and  Greece,  renders  their  complete  sub- 
jection to  their  nortliern  neighbour  inevitable.  That  tli6y  will 
soon  form  an  integral  part  of  that  empire  is  among  the  least 
doubtful  of  human  things ;  nor  can  all  the  power  of  combined 
Europe  prevent  such  a  result — a  result  for  which  the  inhabitants 
themselves  have  long  prayed,  and  to  oppose  which  would  be  sheer 
folly. 

2.  The  free  passage  of  the  Bosphorus  is  a  claim  which  Russia 
lias  brought  forward  on  former  occasions;  but  this  is  the  first 
time  fhat  it  has  been  required  for  the  vessels  of  all  ^latious. 
Fearful  lest  a  too  sudden  disclosure  of  her  views  would  alarm  ail 
Europe,  and  excite  a  determined  opposition  to  them,  she  has  the 
cunning  to  conceal  them  for  a  season,  and  the  art  to  stand  forth 
as  the  champion  of  universal  unshackled  commerce !  But  may 
not  much  of  what  we  have  unwillingly  foreboded  concerning 
Greece  apply  also  to  the  subject  before  us  ?  Is  it  at  all  impro- 
bable, that  if  the  defence  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus 
>ii^ere  exercised  by  the  three  powers  conjunctly,  (and  we  suppose 
that  to  j>reserve  the  freedom  of  the  passage  some  such  arrange- 
ment will  be  proposed,)  Russia,  from  her  proximity  and  her 
superior  naval  resources  in  that  quarter,  would  ultimately — pro* 
bably  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  war  with  France  and  England 
— gain  possession  of  every  fort  from  the  ^gean  to  tlie  Euxine  ? 
that  Constantinople  itself  would,  in  consequence,  fall  an  easy 
prey? 

It  has  also  been  proposed  to  give  the  guardianship  of  the  two 
qanals  to  some  subordmate  naval  power;  but  then  that  power 
should  also  be  uncontrouled  by  Russia.  Where  is  such  a  one  to 
be  found?  The  proximity  of  I>enmark  and  Sweden  subjects  both 
in  some  degree  to  tlie  influence  of  their  too  formidable  neighbour  \ 
and  to  the  Netherlands  applies  an  objection  too  obvious  to  require 
naming.    In  fact,  if  we  look  throughout  Europe,  not  one  naval 
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power  could  probably  be  found  to  which  the  three  governments 
most  interested  ^ould  agree  in  committing  so  important  a  trust. 
Nor  is  there  a  less  founded  objection  to  another  precious  expe- 
dient iust  proposed  in  France — that  after  the  Turks  are  driven 
from  Europe,  the  Grisek  empire  shall  be  revived,  and  the  defence 
of  the  Straits  committed  to  the  successor  of  Paleologus.  VVitli- 
out  adverting  at  present  to  the  remarkable  assumption  on  which 
that  expedient  rests,  who  does  not  perceive  that  the  Greek 
monarch  would  be  no  more  than  a  vassal  of  the  Tsar,  by  whose 
sufferance  alone  he  would  be  permitted,  for  a  time,  to  wield  his 
feeble  sceptre?  that  in  every  case  a  recommendation  ixom  the  latter 
would  to  the  former  have  all  the  weight  of  a  positive  command? 
Of  all  the  measures  yet  proposed  this  is  by  far  the  most  senseless. 
A  more  obvious  one — and  we  wonder  it  has  not  struck  some  of 
our  political  speculators — would  be,  to  destroy  at  once  all  the 
forts  and  batteries  on  the  two  Straits,  not  even  excepting  those  of 
Constantinople  itself,  and  thereby  to  render  those  Straitsyree  iu 
the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  The  injury  to  the  Sublime  Porte 
of  leaving  her  capital  open  to  any  attack,  even  from  a  common 
piratical  schooner,  would  at  any  rate  be  inferior  to  that  which  she 
would  sustain  by  being  altogether  deprived  of  that  magnificent 
city. 

After  all,  this  "  free  passage  of  the  Bosphorus"  would  be  of  no 
great  advantage  to  any  other  country  than  Russia  herself,  as  it 
would  open  a  way  to  ready  markets  for  her  immense  produce  iq 
the  regions  spread  round  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Her  policy 
is  too  uniformly  and  systematically  selfish  to  permit  any  other  na- 
tion to  derive  much  profit  from  trading  in  her  ports.  The  Cuxino 
may  be  said  to  be  entirely  in  her  powei^  and  it  will  soon  be  as 
miich  the  tlieatre  of  her  exclusive  monopoly  as  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
is  likely  to  become.  Granting  that  tlie  interests  of  lier  commerce 
give  her  an  unquestionable  right  to  exact  the  concession  in  ques- 
tion from  tlie  Moslems,  let  France  and  England  beware,  that 
not  a  fort,  not  a  single  gun,  be  permitted  to  be  planted  by  her.  If 
she  gain  a  footing  there,  she  will  rule  lord  jfaraniount  over  the^ 
whole;  the  vessels  of  other  nations  fcay,  indeed, ybr  a  season,  be, 
permitted  to  pass  the  Straits,  but,  on  the  first  favourable  occasij)n, 
that  privilege  will  be  withdrawn,  or  subjected  to  an  onerous  iui-j 
position.  Let  those  Straits  continue  to.be  guarded  by  the  Porte, 
which  will  be  easily  induced  to  make  the  concession  required, 
and  will  not  recal  it  when  once  made.  Whatever  may  havq 
been  the  other  vices  of  the  Ottoman  government,  a  disregard^  to 
treaties  cannot  justly  be  included  amongst  the  .number. 

3.  "A  new  demarcation,  of  boundary  on  the  Caucasian  fron- 
tier," is,  iu  other  words,  possession  by  llussia  of  all  the  strong 
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places  ithick  lie  6n*the  confines  of  thetwo  eniMrei,  and  whkb 
tnny  serve  as  so  many  positions  for  extendiug  faer  cqoquesls  in 
Asia. 

She  has  just  gained  possesftion  of  Erzeruin,  the  most  important 
city  in  that  quarter. 

''  h  18  the  cent)«  of  several  great  comnninications^  nameljr,  those  of 
Erifan,  Tiflis,  Teheran^  Ispahan,  Bagdad,  Constantinople,  Soiyma  and 
Aleppo.  From  thence  to  Moossul  (Mnssol)  on  the  site  of  Nineiefa,  the 
firstnavigahlepointoftheTlgrisy  is  250  miles;  and  on  the  other  side,  to 
Tkebisond,  about  150.  Hoe  the  wanto  of  a  huge  army  may  he  snpnUed 
for  a  considerable  ftioie  i  the  means  of  transport  being  also  particuVrly 
available^  horses^  cameb.  oxen  and  mules  being  a  chief  produce,  and  oi 
a  remarkably  fine  description.*** 

From  this  position  we  do  not  think  it  improbable  that  Ru^ia 
may  ereJon^  extend  her  domination  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
gulf;  the  tnbes  of  Curdistan,  however  fierce  and  warlike,  will  be 
unable,  to  ofifer  much  resistance  to  her  veteran  and  better  dis«* 
ciplined  cossacks.  And  here  arises  a  question  to  us  of  the  highest 
impoHance: — Are  our  Indian  possessions  in  any  danp^er  from  the 
gradual  approach  towards  them  of  the  Russian  frontiers  in  Asia? 
Such  an  impression  is  at  this  moment  very  general  throughout  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  author  whose  work  we  have  placed 
'  at  the  head  of  our  article  (of  whom  more  bereaf^r)-9ay6 — 

''  Since,  thank  heaven;  the  good  understanding  existing  bets^eeo  the 
Courts*  of  London  anil  S<.  Petenhurg  will  not  be  disturbed,  tins  Isjnot ' 
the  place  to  eatamine  what  advantage  Russia  might  derife  from  ha 
piesait,  position,  to  attack  with  effect  ike  Colomui  vMhfeei  if  dot  wl^cfa 
Bnrope  admires  at  a  distance,  but  the  extreme  fragility  of  which  is  better 
known  in  London  than  any  where  else.  We  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  an  expedition  into  these  countries  is  by  no  means  in  the  category 
of  impossible  tlungs— a  UfiX  which  several  Snglish  officers,  possessed  of 
the  best  local  infiDrinatkin,  have  candidly  acknowledged." — ^p.  56. 

To  thn  we  may  add,  that  in  Russia  itself,  more  than  in  anj 
other  country,  this  impression  is  diffused :  the  boyards  and  supe- 
rior officers  make  no  scruple,  even  in  the  presence  of  Englishmen, 
of  alluding,  not  only  to  die  possible,  but  speedy,  accomplishment 
of  a  design  which  thej  acknowledge  to  have  been  long  formed. 
•^  If,  however,  Russia  seriously  intends  to  gain  ultimate  possetH 
sion  of  our  Indian  empire,  we  think  she  will  not  commence  her 
(Operations  from  the  side  of  Armenia.  Were  Bagdad  already  in 
her  power,  her  armies  would  either  have  to  traverse  the  deep,  or 
the  vast  deserts  which  lie  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  die  Indies.    So 

*  "  Go  the  Designs  of  Rusma,  b^  Li«uteDBiit-CoIooel  De  Imcj  Evans*— a  work 
whkb',  thougli  iu  every  Way  onjust  tu  the  Tniks,  gonuini  •  very  ulr  espotore  of  tbo 
aU-graspiug  polky  uf  the  Ruuiaii  covrt. 
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Imgf  as  EnglwNl  wi«Hw  her  iMfilinie.  wfmwritf,.  the  ibmier 
will  psolNibty  be  too  periloiM.  «n:;atteoipt  to  b^  ctfked.  Ab  to 
tke  latter,  not  only  would  Russia  have  to  encownter  the  whole 
ftwe  oCPoMia,  and  in  a  situation. widely  diffismit  from  the  scene 
of  her  recent  triumphs  over  Abbas  Mirza,  bui  al^o  wiib  the  na- 
tund  ohfllacksoC  tb^  cottnti7«— deserts,,  rivens^mountaiaous  passes^ 
•throiigli  wbick  neitlier  artillery  nor  other  carciages  could  penetnile* 
and  in. wUdi  pBovisions  doidd  not  be  obtainedl*  It  is  idle  to  sup- 
pose that  bocaose  Alexander  tlielSreat  ofiercaaM  those  ohstecles* 
tbey  Bnay  be  agon  oveicome-*-«fld  if  noiby  a  aeeondr  Alexander^ 
by  a  Nicholas  the  Firrt )  Has  the  present  TMr  at  hn  •  ooflMnand 
all  the  resources  of  Persia?  or  was  the  Macedonian  hero  edconi- 
bered  with  the  heavy  materiel  of  a  modern  army?  Are  the  troops 
of  the  latter  aa  inmied  aa  the  former  to  the  clioia)e».  and  as  well 
acquainted  widi  the  cona^y  ?  All  iiear  on  Ihaa  side  is  loo  manifestly 
absurd  to  require  further  expeeuie. 

The  same  reasons  would,  we  thanks  ^Sf^  ^"^  equal,  if  not 
greater  force,  to  an  invasion  of  India  from  Tartary.  .  The  district 
of  Bokhara,  indeed,  is  mora  like  a  pamdiaeithama  desert;  but  die 
greater  part  of  the.  route,  fiom  the  Aral  to^ihe  ladus,  is  auch  as 
no  ftnssilin  army  could  Tentuve  to  take.  JKol  only  does  it.  exr 
hibit  natural  obstadea  eqwdly  great  with  dioso  alluded  to  in  the 
fwecedingpan^nq^;  bat  vast  aimies  oC  T«rtars,4escendaata  of 
the  gns^  Asiatic  conqoerors^  alike  remarkable  for  bravery  and  & 
fierce  spirit  of  independence,  and  all  jealous  of  the  Russian 
povasr,  vfOttld  have  to- beannihibted  bc&re  die  invaders  conld 
reach  Attbck.  Bnt  is  the  annihilation  of  such  armies  pateiSlef 
->-of  men.  who  would  ineessantly  harass  the  enemy  on  every  sidc^^ 
apd  who  would  advance^  or  retreat — to  advance  again — ^with  the 
rapidity  of  the  winds  of  dieir  own  deserts.  Let  not  Timur  be  ad- 
duced as  an  instance  of  the  practicability  of  the  undertaking. 
That  great  conqueror  had  even  greater  advaolaiges  for  the  enten- 
prixe  man  Alexander;  for  not  only  was  Persia  at  his  feet  and  her 
resources  at  his  command,  but  his  sway  had  long  before  extended 
to  the  very  confines  of  Hindostan.  Besides,  could  the  Russian 
autocrat  spare  for  a  distant  war  an  army  like  that  of  Timur,  whose 
empire  embraced  all  the  warlike  nations  from  Ghina  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  whose  devoted  followers,  according  to  Sherefeddin 
AU  and  Arabshah,  equalled  ^  the  sands  of  the  desert  in  niunber  ?'' 
And  would  not  an  immense  native  army,  disciplined  after  the  best 
manner,  commanded  by  British  officers,  and  aided  by  a  fonnid- 
able  BriiM  army,  give  the  Tsar  a  warmer  reception  than  the 
Tartam  exjperienced  from  the  petty  independent  and  unwarlike 
powers  which  w^re  theq  spread  over  the  Peninsula,^powers  too 
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so  jealous  of  each  other,  and  so  dividied  aiM»g  themselves  that ' 
DO  simultaneous  pkn  of  defence  was  to  be  expected  from  them? 

We  fully  agree  with  oue  of  our  ablest  Indian  governors,  that 
our  amazing  empire  in  the  East  has  little  to  fear  from  external 
aggression.  It  may  one  day  be  wrenched  from  us, — not  by  the 
Tsar  of  Mu80ovy»  any  more  than  by  the  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
bu4**«by  some  bold,  ambitious,  talented  nattve»  by*  one  virho  may 
Irave  the  address  to  rouse  against  us  the  dormant  religious  preju* 
dices'of  the  Hindoos^  and  who  would  avail  himself  of  the  very 
improvements  of  the  Europeans, — their  disciplkie,  their  anna, 
and  tlieir  taetics,—^to' drive  them  from  the  sacred  soil  of  Brahma. 
.4.-  The  last  condition  on  which  Nicholas  distinctly  insists,  is  by 
far  the  most  portentous^  Where  is  such  an  indemnity  as  a  con- 
queror may  require  to  be  found,  and  for  the  expenses  of  so 
gigantic  an  amy?  The.  treasury  of  the  Ottoman  is  almost  ex* 
bausted,  and  will  be  wholly  so  before  the  end  of  the  contest;  nor . 
will  the  nation  itself  be  able  to  contribute  any  thing  considerable 
to  satisfy  his  rapacious  demands.  Money  then  being  out  of  the 
question,  what  will  remain  but  the  taking  permanent  possessiott 
of  so  much  of  the  empire  as  his  legions  can  subdue?  To  this 
last  condition  the  Tsar  has  wisely  left  a  decent  latitude  of  inter- 
pretation. Who  the  interpreter  will  be  we  need  not  ask.  If 
unchecked  in  his  caveer,  will  he  be  satisfied  with  a  less  indem- 
nity than  all  European  Turkey?  does  his  anxiety  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  Asiatic  bank  of  the  Bosphorus,  spring  from  no  other 
motive  but  to  secure  the  navigation  of  the  canal  to  the  vessels  of 
aU  nations  ?  This  is  a  problem  which  his  success  and  time  must 
solve ;  in  what  manner  it  will  be  solved,  however,  may  perhaps 
be  conjectured,  if  we  reflect  on  the  incessantly  encroaching 
policy  of  Russia  since  the  accession  of  Catherine  II.  What 
neighbour  has  not  suffered  from  the  unprincipled  aggressions  of 
that  empire?  Let  Chinay  Tartary,  Persia,  Turkey,  Austria, 
Poland  (alas!  where  is  she?),  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  answer  the 
question. 

Should  Russia  gain  possession  of  European  Turkey,  or  evcQ 
should  she  obtain  no  more  than  the  concession  of  the  four  condi- . 
ttons  we  have  examined,  what  would  be  the  consequences,  poli- 
tical and  commercial,  to  other  European  states?     This  is  a 
fearful  subject  of  consideration.     However  willing  we  may  be 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  those  consequences,  they  force  themselves 
upon  us.     Masters  of  Greece  (for  masters  the  Russians  would 
assuredly  be,  if  allowed,  as  before  observed,  to  have  any  share  in 
the  protectorship),  prudence  itself  would  teach  them  far  a  time ' 
to  conceal  as  much  as  possible  their  superiority;  but  that,  as«^ 
sisted   by  the   Greeks    themselves,    they  would  nullify  the   iu- 
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fluckice  of  the  two  cooMente  powers,  and  ukitnatoly  drive  them 
from  the  Peninsula,  is  about  one  of  the  BMBt  probable  <il  humaft 
events.  The  Ionian  Islands  would  be  soon  wrested  from  the 
grasp  of  £ngiand;  those  of  the  Archipelago  and  the  Egeeii 
would  speedily  follow  the  fate  of  the  continent ;  Eg^pt  itsdC 
would  »nat  be  safe,  any  moie  than  the  ports  to  the  east  of  the  Me- 
diteiraaean;  perhaps  even  Asia  Minor  wonM  pass  under  Russian 
domination. 

But  if  advantages  nuch  inferior  to  these  be  obtatned  bf 
Russia — if  she  be  allowed  to  extend  her.  sovereignty  oaereonti* 
nental  Greece  and  the  islands  only^  and  if  the  Bosphorus  be 
hers — ^larewell  to  EngliA,  and  we  may  add  to  Frenoh,  inAaeace 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  regions  surrounding  the  Euxiae  are 
so  abundant  in  produce*  and  in  the  materials  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  Vessels  both  for  commerce,  and  for  war,  that  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean  would  be  filled  with  Russian  mercban* 
dize,  and  the  commercial  prepooderanee  in  those  parts  woukl  be 
supported  by  a  formidable  navy.  All  other,  nations— at  least  all 
other  European  nations-^wouM  be  virtually  excluded  from  any 
commercial  advantages  in  that  sea.  We  think  it  probable,  indeed; 
that  to  strengthen  hmiself  against  the  indignant  opposition  of  the 
Old  World,  the  autocrat  might  call  in  the  alliance  of  the  New; 
The  United  States  especially,  of  whose  rancorous  hostility  to 
England  we  have  had  salient  prooA,  would  be  ready>to  fonn'a 
coalition  with  any  power  that  injured  our  commerce,  and  at  the 
same  time  secured  to  themselves  some  share  in  the  advantages 
arising  from  the  infliction  of  the  injury. 

To  ail  this  it  may  be  objeeted^  diat  so  long  as  England  retains 
her  maritime  superiority,  she  must  effectually  controul  the  com* 
merce  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  are  we  quite  sure  that  she  wUl 
always  retain  it?  Is  what  we  daily  read  in  the  continental  jour*' 
nals  true, — that  while  other  nations — Russia,  France,  and  the 
United  States  especially — are  making  immense  additions  to  their 
naval  establishments,  our  own  remains  stationary,  or,  perhaps,  is 
retrograding  ?  We  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  inehnation  to 
answer  the  question. 

The  increased  resources  which  Russia  would  derive  from  her 
new  possessions  would  bring  with  them  not  mercantile  advan« 
tages  merely,  but  a  great  augmeotation  of  her  armies,  and  a 
greater  facility  of  supporting  them.  Although  so  long  as  peace 
continued,  she  might  pursue  a  very  moderate  line  of  oonduct^k 
and  be.  anxious  to  conceal  rather  than  to  display  her  force,  it  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  she  would  have  the  moderation  to  re« 
strain  herself  for  any  length  of  time.     The  liou  will  spare  his 
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prej  Mi  ilMger  tha»  wiale  hit  appttile  «  snAfied.    Tkk  bmgs 

a*,  la*  ih*  JMt  ipMTt  of  o«f  rabject,**^ 

;    IlL  Wbat'poUcr  wovM  tbe  other  EaropeM  powersi  espe* 

ckily  France  and  EnslMdli  bcwamtttad  tii  adopliiig  in  the  pte* 

•entposturc  of  mfSamf 

*.  There  ae^ we  hope,  no  need.fer  im  to  pove  thet  a  combi- 

nalieo  of  aatioae  for  die  pvotectba*  oi  their  codhiiob  imteiiBflts, 

when  these  inlerests  are  anailed,  either  secretly  or  opeiriy,  by 


eome  oae  Bu>re  piqioiideroting  thao  the  vest^  is  not  only  justiied 
byintcHiaHionaliaWy^hot^is  a<hity  rewlerod  obligatory  by  the  ftm- 
dameatal  ptincipb  of  aoeiely*^-d»t  of  Belt|>fM0rvation.  With- 
ont'Saeh.  a  comhinatioDt  die  weak  must  inevitably  become 
the  ncdat'of  ihe'Slrong.  Hencea  eonfSedenKiy  of  nations  is  as 
aacessavy  lo  their  ialerest--«to  their  independence,  and  efen  to 
their  ensteacei^as  is  an  assoriationof  individuals' in  aiijr  commu- 
Hi^  against  all  vho  shoald  attempt  to  infringe  their  natural 
rights.  If  law  be  neeessary  to  vestraia  the  eacroadanents  of  tfie 
cm%  and  the  violent  in  the  latter,  it  i»  no  less  ao  in  the  foraier. 
The  only  thing  islo  determine  4«A^a  their  krterests  are-  really 
assailed,  and  tl^  peeeiae.iieriod.whea  the  principles  of  federative 
policy  should  babroaghtiato  action*  Letthe  aggression  be  but 
proved  ■  «d mattsr  irimther'it  be. open  or  secfet|--4Mid  the  righi 
«»4-or  at  least  the«aec8Mit)^>**«of'  adopting  precaationary  measures 
at  >least»^beoo«es  knpeiative.  Does  such  r^Ar  or  aeesssiry  exist 
atthJDBsanwntt 

i.  We.have  mora^thaa  oa^<  alhided  to  the  iavuiaUopelicy  of 
the  Tsan,  which  has  urged  them,  ia  despite  of  justice,  humanity^ 
or  the  fiudi  of  tmaties,  to  aggmadiite  themselves  at  the  expense 
ef  their  weakev  neig^boars^-^adieiiever  they  ooald  do  so  witfi  ka^ 
^uaity^.  .Weare-tlMi  jastifiod  in  coaclading,  that  if  their'aggves- 
eions  haae^iet  beeagaeatep,  Aey  have  been  restrained  by  fear  of 
opposttion  from  other  states,  and  that  the  present  emperor- is- not 
.  iihely^lo  pause  in  his  ambitious  career,  unless  those  states  make 
aome  imposing  deasoastratioa.  of  their  resolatioa  to  eonfine  it 
anthiD  reasonable  4bounds» 

Unfortunately  for  Europe  generally,  no  eombination  yet  ex* 
ists  forreiAraining  the  amastrous  pveteasions  of  Russia*  though 
ataiystate  has  raasoa  to  bo  tsembliagly  alive  to  them.  Sweden 
and  Denmark  are  not  without  alarm  attheir  proxinaty  to'so  tre- 
aieadoiis  a  power:  Austria  and 'Prussia  may  at  miy  time  be 
bfought^^-^or  rather  foroed^-^to  collision  with  her*  France  and 
4he.  Netheiiaads  might  find  the  eountry  between  the  Polish  fron^ 

—^ • *■  r'  -     1        -        -  •-  -  •  -  -  _■____  __t^_    1   -       -  >  -     ■>  -     - 
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li^r  apd  the  fiibine  iMit  a  f««Ue  obstacle  to.the  advance  of  ber 
kgioQs;  ami  Englaod  auiy  eve  loag  find  tbit  she  Dmat.  struggle, 
liot  only  for  her  oiooarch's  Gemau  crowDi  and  the  audnteoaace 
«C  her  influence  ihk  the  Mediteicanean^  bat  for  the  empire  of 
the  seas* 

.  .  Whfo  wa.lQok  bacb  tothe  history  of  Europe  during  the  last 
fifty  yeanw  va.are  surfirised:  that  ao  eflfectual  resistance  haa  been- 
hitherto  made  to  the  visible  progress  of  Russia  towasds  uaivefsal 
monarchy^  To  her  unpriocipled  occupation  of  Poland ;  to^the 
gEsdual  ^tenaipa  of  her  fiKmlier  in  the  east  of  Europe ;  ta>  her 
spoliation  of  Turii^ey  and  P^aia ;  to  tbe  estaUishmentof  her.iA- 
flueuce.in  Greece;  audtothe  alUgrasping  designs  so  censpicuniiB 
ijik  thf^  Pi%iQk  of  the  present  ooirtest*  no  hounds  have  beear  se- 
riously attempted  to  be  placed :  yet  all  these  were  so  numy  ietal 
blows  at  the  balaoee  of  posver  in  Europe»and  consequeotly-attbe 
IPteresta  if  not  the  independence^Hsay*  the  very  existence  ef-na* 
^oqs.  How.  are  we  to  acoount  for  this  apathy  1  Does  it  arise 
from  a  belief  in  the  moderaOou  of  the  autocrat-— from  the  nuitual 
jealousy  of  states  that  ought  to  confederate^ — or  from  the  con- 
eciou^ness  they  eiiteirtain  of  their  united  strength,  being  sufficient 
at  any  ^e  to  check  him  in  hia  amfaitiouii  prospfess*  if  he  YinMea 
the  line  of  forbearance  he  has  himself  ostensib^  ^drawa? 
.  from  what,  we  have  abread|(  statBd»  a  belief  in  the-msderatioa 
.  of  ^  Xaar  caai  be  entertained  by  those  only  who.  are  too*foebie» 
or  too  blind,,  to  l>e  any  other  than  bis  dupes.  It  sauat  then  the 
jeakuaj  of  eack  o^er  which  pceventa  the:  European  sMes  from 
uniting  to  arrest  his  progress ;  for,  admitting  the  justioe  of  the 
confidence  ike^  may.  entertaia.  in  their  eoUective  stveng^li^vdhat 
policy  is  that  whicb  would  wait  uotiL  riie  eagle  has  seensed 
his  prey,  instead  of  interpoeing  between  him  and  his  victim?*  To 
,  plupk  XL  £«wn  bis  talons  may  not  be.  quite  so  easy  Uitesfc  as  is 
ifuaginad-  > 

.  Whalevei;be  the  motives  whkh.OGcasion.the  preaait  alaimng 
.  ioactivityp  we  osAnot  avoid  /reprobating  them«  Turkey  is  «o* 
luowledged  by  ancimit  treatiea  to  fosm  aimemJber  of  .the  gieat 
£usopeaa  bmif  of  natioP9r<aodi  she  has  often  assumed  an  ]»• 
ucMung  attitude  m;th(».g!M)eral.fiedeiat«fe  policy*  Ooeanot^^ustioe 
tbeipto  an.  old  ally,  aa  w^  aa  th^  most  parssimt  cooaideiations^ 
intmst,  depum4  ^:  ganesal  inftsrforence?  To.  such,  aa  ioMrw 
ferepce.tlK^  Porte  has  .anodier  claim*  not  at  all  inferior  to  tbe.ooe 
we  have  just  mentioned*  When  for  reasons,  whioh»  as  Ghristiaas, 
jtifB  cannot  Itfit  approver  the  thsee  great  powers  resolved  toreatere 
the  ind»eadence..QC  Greece,  they  ou^to  iiave  dirocted'  their 
united  efforts  to  the.  attainment  of  that  object  alime:  two  of  thsm 
should  not  have  allowed,  much  less  have  recpgiuistdy  tbo  ogbfeof 
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the  third  to  undertake  a  war  on  other  grounds,  until  that  objcfct 
was  fully  attained.  By  embroiling  the  sultan,  or — ^^^'hat  is  nearly 
the  same  thing — permitting  him  to  be  embroiled,  in  two  ruinous 
cofntests,  they  have  inflicted  a  serious  injury  on  a  power,  which, 
-whatever  be  the  difierence  of  faith,  these  two  have  been  for- 
ward to  recognize  as  "  an  ancient  ally/'  Yet,  of  the  dominions 
of  that  ally  they  have  not  hesitated  to  sanction  the  dismember- 
ment: they  have,  indeed,  proposed,  by  way  of  indemnification, 
an  annual  tribute  from  the  restored  Grecian  republic;  but  the 
Turks  do  not  consider  that  indemnification  as  at  all  commen- 
surate with  the  loss  of  Greece.  We  think,  however,  that  no 
subjects  are  better  than  rebellious  ones — that  Turkey  will  be 
strengthened,  rather  than  weakened,  by  the  loss  of  a  country 
which  never  was,  and,  we  fear,  never  will  be,  at  peace  either  with 
itself  or  with  its  neighbours.  Still,  in  wresting  it  from  the  Porte, 
the  powers  in  question  committed  an  injury  on  the  Turks,  which 
nothing  less  than  their  interference  on  the  present  occasion  can 
satisfactorily  repair. 

Austria,  we  believe,  would  be  willing  to  join  in  an  armed  neu-. 
trality,  were  she  assured  of  the  co-operation  of  England  and 
France.  On  these  three  powers  the  future  destinies  of  Europe 
may  be  said  to  depend,  if  they  suffer  the  ambitious  progress  of 
Russia  to  remain  unchecked — if  they  allow  her  to  extend  her 
domination  over  Greece  and  European  Turkey,  then,  do  we  say, 
that  the  ministers  who  now  vrield  their  resources  will  incur  a  load 
of  responsibility  which  niay  hereafter  press  heavily  upon  their, 
memories. 

Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  assume  an  attitude,  before 
which  the  Russian  eagles  would  droop  their  wings.  Let  France 
send  to  the  Morea,  not  20,000,  but  50,000  of  her  troops; 
let  Austria  move  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater,  number  towards  her 
eastern  frontiers,  and  let  England  send  twenty  sail  of  the  line  into- 
the  Proppntis  and  the  Bosphorus':  then  would  the  overbearing. 
tone  of  the  autocrat  be  changed  into  one  of  moderation  indeed. 
For  8Uc5h  an  armed  neutrality  a  snfficient  pretext  would  surely  be 
found  in  the  projected  independence  of  Greece,  and  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Ottoman  independence,  which  is  necessary  to  the 
peace  and  interests  of  all  Europe.  The  cost  of  so  imposing  a  de- 
monstration on  the  part  of  the  allies  ought  not  to  be  considered, 
espectalty  when  the  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  thousands 
might  save  that  of  many  millions. 

The  present  inactivity  of  England  is,  above  all,  surprising  to 
the  continental  politicians,  who  have  hitherto  seen  her  the  most 
forward  to  maintain  something  like  a  balance  of  power  among 
nations,  and  resentfiil  of  the  least  apparent  encroachment  on  her 
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maritime  8U]>eriority.  They  impute  it  to  her  internal  weakness » 
and  to  the  incapacity  of  her  mmisters ;  we  are  sure  the  former 
is  not  the  case,  we  hope  the  latter  is  not.  Like  them^  we  await 
in  anxious  suspense  the  rapid  course  of  events^  satisfied,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  system  of  non-interference  cannot  much 
longer  be  persisted  in. 

^Before  we  conclude,  we  must  say  something  of  the  book  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  our  article.  It  is  evidently  the  production 
of  a  zealous  partizan  of  Russia,  and  of  as  zealous  an  enemy  of 
England.  It  considers  the] immediate  subjugation  of  Turkey  by 
the  former  as  inevitable,  and  the  destruction  of  the  naval  prepon- 
derance of  the  latter  as  more  than  probable.  Our  influence  is  to 
be  for  ever  annihilated  on  the  continent,  and  our  Indian  posses- 
sions, as  we  have  already  seen,  are  to  be  added  to  the  empire  of 
the  *'  magnanimous  and  Christian  prince,  Nicholas."  In  short, 
we  are  about  to  sink  into  the  lowest  grade  of  nations,  to  rank  in 
future  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  to  be  henceforth  dependant 
for  our  very  existence  on  the  will  of  the  said  magnanimous  Tsar. 
Amidst  much  that  is  absurd,  however,  one  thing  touches  us — the 
freedom  with  which  the  most  impertinent,  stupid,  and  coxcombi- 
cal of  their  race  venture  now  to  speak  of  England.  In  every  re- 
spect the  book  is  as  contemptible  as  its  author.  As  a  composi- 
tion it  is  utterly  worthless* 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Id  the  concloding  remarks  of  our  review  of  M.  Von  Hammer's  History  of  the  As- 
sassins in  the  Second  Number  of  this  Journal,  we  took  occasion  to  express  a  supposition, 
that  the  author,  as  "  a  subject  of  the  sworn  foe  of  secret  institutions,  was  in  part  stimu- 
lated to  trace  thus  minutely  the  history  of  the  great  eastern  society,  as  in  its  destruc- 
tive career  be  conoetred  he  saw  an  exenpUfication  of  the  evils  to  be  dreaded  from 
secret  associations,  and  a  justification  of  the  measures  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna." 
This  observation  was  not  meant  invidiously,  or  with  an  intention  of  imputing  any  other 
motive  to  M.  Von  Hammer  than  a  patriotic  feeling  which  is  pleased  witli  finding  a 
fair  opportunity  of  vindicating  the  policy  of  the  government  under  which  one  lives;. 
We  have  since  learned,  however,  from  the  very  best  authority,  that  this  supposition 
of  ours,  innocent  as  it  was,  was  altogether  unfounded;  that  no  person  whatever  con- 
nected  with  the  Austrian  government  was  privy  to  the  composition  of  the  work ;  thai 
the  prime-minister  himself  knew  not  of  its  existence  for  more  than  a  year  after  its 
publication;  and  what  is  roost  remarkable  of  all,  that  the  book  is  one  of  those  which  is 
only  allowed  to  be  read  ex  scheditf  in  other  words  prohibited.  Justice  to  the  author, 
and  fairness  to  the  reader  who  may  have  drawn  erroneous  conclusions  from  our 
remark,  equally  demand  this  acknowledgment 

Our  review  of  M.  Von  Hammer's  great  work,  the  Hittary  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
(of  which  the  third  volume  has  just  appeared,)  has  been  delayed  from  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances; but  we  hope  will  appear  in  our  next 
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Abt.  XII.— 1.  Statikiifke  dm  E^Uies  l^&rmeen  de  Ermic€t  mMe  det  Lna^ 
ArrUiij,  OrdonnuncB^  Orcuhkei^  et  Ituimctkns  qmi  la  amctnient;  dt 
rlndkatum  des  Sociith  Religiei^  et  de$  &olei;  avec  im  T^ktOL  QiturmL 
V^  A.  Soulier,  ADcien  Pasteur.    Paris.    1828.   8vo« 

2.  LUurgie  en  Vtagc  dans  ki  EgltKi  Bditrmiet  de  la  fWuut;  fihfve )»  aug* 
wmite  de  Servke$  lteligku»^  tt  det  Bnh^  pom'  ki  Sohmuth^  et^  pomr  k^ 
lei  oil,  Mmtee  lei  ewcanUaneee  extnt^idrnmre^qui  ptMeni  m  ftnbtmier  patgfi 
rEgUm.  Pat  J.  M.  F.  iUMiXy  Patt«uNP)rittdeiit  du  Cohm^iw  4e  I'l^iae 
d^JJ^.    Uib.    1826.    4to. 

Tbb  Refbnnatimi,  ^hibh  id  the  year  1517  ba4  commenced  in  Otennanv,  in 
15t9  waa  propagated  in  France,  where,  for  some  years,  the  opinions  of  those 
who  had  embraoed  it  seem  to  hkve  b^en  vrurions ;  btit,  after  the  pubticaiioii  ol* 
thetdebrated  Institutes  of  Calvin,  the  refbrmed  having  adopted  bis  fh^lo^cal 
views,  weve  desfignatad  by  the  appeHatkn  of  OMoisii,  and  sntoetliiettUy  ^ 
than  of  iii^;onot»--a  term  of  uncertain  derivaion.  During  tfie  veign  of  Fian-^ 
cis  L,  from  Ae  temporising  policy  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  observq 
towards  the  Protestants,  the  reformed  doctrines  continued  to  spreul,  notwith- 
standing the  various  attempts  made  io  quash  them,  by  sevete  censures  of 
Protestant  books,  by  penal  laws,  and  by  cruel- peneeutioos*  Under  his  ^stuc^ 
cessor,  Henry  II.,  tne  progreas  of  the  Reformation  was  rapid ;  but  during  the 
feeble  reign  of  Frauds  11.,  the  Protestants  suffered  greatly  from  the  intolerant 
bupotry  ofthe  Dukes  of  Guise,  who  usurped  the  government  of  France.  Charles 
IX.,  who  smeoeeded  Francis,  surpassed  in  atrocity  the  Neros  and  Domitians 
of  former  ages,  whose'^  memories  have  been  conaigBed  io  perpetual  and  de- 
served in&my ;  and  the  masaacse  of  Jha  Protestants,  which  commenoed  at  Paris, 
on  St.  6artholomew!s  Day;,4An9i  24)  1572,  and  spreul  4hroogh  the  |)|rovinces.by 
the  secret  orders  of  the  kmg  and  of  his  mother  Catherine  de  Medicia,  deprived 
France  of  more  than  50,000  inhabit^ts. ..  So  overioyed  was  the  pontitf,  Gragoiy 
XIII.,  on  receiving  intelligence -of  this  ^laugbtery  thathe  commanded  adasafaarge 
of  artillery  to  be  made,  ordered  the  aardinalato  aetum aotemB  thanlu  to  Air 
mighty  God,  and  cansed  a.mcdal  to  be  struck  in  honour  oCthe  impriBCtpled 
transaction.  Heniy  IIL,  thebrofher  and  successor  of Charies  IX.,  fay  the.€ir^ 
cumstances  in  which  he  waa  placed,  was  oompetled  to  gramt  very  fevoarabi^ 
terms  to  the  Protestants^  and  in  1 598  Henry  IV.,  who  bf  abjnrlng.the  Reformed 
ikidi  had  put  ah  end  to  the  religious  disturbances  which  had  so  long  agitated 
France,  granted  to  the  Ph)testants  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religion^ 
and  perfect  liberty  of  conscience,  by  the  celebrated  edict  of  Nantes,  which  wa$ 
declared  to  be  perpetual  and  inviolable.  Its  perpetuihr  and  inviolability, how- 
ever, wer^  of  short  duration.  On  the  assassination  <^  nenry  IV.,  by  the  ianati^ 
Ravaillac,  in  1610,.X«oui3  XIII.  ascended  the  throne  of  Franice,  during  whos? 
feeble  minority  and  subsequent  reign,  the  Komish  party  gained  the  fMoeadr 
ancy;  and  under  the  corrupt  administiatioii^  of  the  Cavdinals  Bicheliett  and 
Jdasarine,  in  this  and  the  following  reign,  the  unhappy  Protestants  were  univ 
formly  oppressed.  They  were  gradually  deprived  of  all  the  strong  places 
which  they  had  held  for  their  security;  one  privilege  after  another  was  taken 
from  them.    Their  coHeges  were  suppressed,  ttieir  chmcbes  shut  up,  and  many 
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were  tkuimd,  or  tent  to  the  pAwB,  fbr  their  edUieieMe  le  th^  faHh  of  flie 
Gospel.  The  sdldieis  (dragoons)  were  sent  into  tboee  pfovinces  where  thd 
Prolestaots  were  most  numerous,  upon  whom  they  inflicted  unheanl  of  cruel- 
ties; and,  tmXtjf  by  the  revocttion  of  the  ediet  of  Nentes^  all  the  privileges 
whieh  had  been  granted  to  them  were  annulled.  After  the  loar  of  inornnenMe 
Uves  duime  Aese  longroontinned  perseeutioas,  500,000  wcse  ibrtnaatc  ewn^ 
to  ifaid  aaymms  in  die  neighbouriiig  conntnes  of  Switierlandy  Germany,  Hoi* 
land,  aad  England,  which  they  enriched  by  their  indostty;  nanT*  however, 
who  had  not  Uie  means  or  the  power  to  qoit  Ftance^  were  obliged  to  change 
dKir  religion.  ' 

Bnt  tranqoilHty  was  not  completely  re-established  in  Fiaace.  Notwith- 
standing the  emigration,  and  the  convenimuy  (as  they  were  called^>  the  Protes-' 
tants  were  numerous  in  the  pronnces  situated  between  tibe  Rhone  and  the  6a«' 
roone.  The  mountains  of  the  Ceyennes  oflhred  -diem  an  intrendiment,  hdand  • 
which  they  for  a  long  time  maintained  a  bimire  struggle^  which  is  peiiKHuntad* 
in  history  by  the  <<  War  of  the  Camisards.^  After  twenty  years'  oonffict,  they: 
weve  obliged,  in  1706»  to  enter  into  negocMons,  which,  hovrever,  did  not  re- 
store emire  tranquillity.  In  socne  provinces,  espechdiy  at  Nismes,  the  spirit 
of  Pirolestantism, "  cast  down  but  not  destroyed,''  found  protecton;  senti-. 
ments  of  compassion  were  kindled  in  the  hearte  of  many  Romanists,  who^* 
ifom  being  the  persecutors,  became  the  friends  of  'the  Protectants,  and^  thence- 
forward,  many  of  their  foithfol  mtoistert  secretly  endeavoured  to  eoUeet  409»^ 
ther  again  the  scattered  members  of  the  oppressed  chuvdu 

The  death  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  knoim  disposition  of  the  regent,  mppearad^ 
to  the  FVench  Prolestants  to  aibid  them  a  fovouiuble  opportuni^  of  reooveriaig. 
their  lost  rights. 

"  The  regent  himself  wished  te  restaaa  the  Ftolastanis -te  tlm  chril  rights,  but  was 
dwwiaded  by  his  oomncil.  Still  he  saUom  permitted  the  edicts  against  them  to  be 
esecuted ;  and,  speaking  generally,  the  .Protsstaals  eesm  to  -have  suffered  no  active 
penecutiip  in  any  pvt  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  One  iatsleable  erievanoe,  ^owever, 
they  unooestionably  safiered  m  every  part  of  it ;  their  religioiis  principles  did  not  permit 
them  to  he  msiried  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  in  the  mamker  prescribed  bv  the  law  of 
the  state,  and  thatiaw  did  not  recognize  die  legal  vahdig^  of  a  iaanr(age  Cetobiated  in 
any  other  form.  -  The  conseaoeaee  was,  that,  in  the  djFe  Offhi^  law;  the  marriage  of  Pro- 
testants was  a  nerrooncobraace,  and  thevftprmg  of  it  UlegilfaMte.  To  his  unmwtal 
bonoor,  Lenis  XVI.,  bHiis  edict  ef  the  I7lli  of  ^Kevemhce,  1787,  aceoided  to  all  his 
Ven-Cadielicaalijeeis  the  fott  and  complete  lighteef  his  lUmian-Galhelics^^  On 
a  divisioD  in  the  parfiaswat*  this  edict  was  segntered  bf  a  aiqeriity  of  niaecjr-eix  votsn 


Hie  FreiYch  fterolution  confhrmed  to  the  Frotestaxfts  all  their  jcitil  rigjhts.' 
In  t814'andT815,  lifter  the  Restoration,  some  fonaticAl  Itomabists  in  the  sotrth; 
of  France  gave  them  reason  to  apprehend  a  return  of  their  form^  persecution's.] 
In  some  places  the  blind  populace  were  excited  against  them,  under  tl»e  pre-' 
teat  that  they  were  too  much  attached  tQ  the  Imperial  goyemment;  many 
Protestants  were  assassinated,  while  numbers  were  plundered*  These  excesses 
vrere  at  length  terminated  by  the  firmness  with  which  Louis  XVIII.  main- 
tained the  rights  conferred  upon  the  Protestante  by  the  Charter.  Occasionally^ 
indeed,  the  French  journals  have  recorded  inctanoea  of  pettv  annoyance  or 
oppression;  but  apjplication  to  the  superior  tribunals  never  fiuls  to  procure  to* 
die  Protestants  satisihctory  redress ;  and  tiie  reigning  sovereign,  Charles  X.; 
has  recen%  given  them  a  new  proof  of  his  confidence,  by  nominating  Baron' 
Cuvier,  a  Protestant,  to  the  importaht  office  of  director-geneml  of  the  aflhirs  of 
the  Protestant  churches. 

*      ■         ■■  ■      ■  I J,  11  III  11 I   ^     »   IP  ap)   »ii  iin 

*  Butler's  Historical  Account  ef  Confessions  of  Faith,  p.  184.  *     - 
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TlVfe  Frehch'Prdtestaiits  arc  divided  into  two  comnranions/vix:  Ji,  The 
2hiMer«itt('WlloadlWr«'t6  the  Oodfeision  of  Augslnirg';  and  2.  ihe^iformed, 
or  €aid§niift.  To  the  latter  of  these  conomunions  the  publication  of  M.  Soulier 
neTat^';  and  thi^  official  sTtuation,  vrhich  he  has  held  for  several  years,  of 
director  of  the  ecol^siastical  agency  of  tlie  lleformed  Chttrdies,  has  nimished 
him  with  Tarious  documents,  which  no .  other  person  perhaps  could  collect 
together.  Asi  however,  these  weta  not  »afiipient  tor  his  purpose^  he  .addteMed 
£^  ciicidar  letter  toi  ail  diw  pastors  in  Fraooe  soliciting. funber  iiiforinfttiQa;  jod 
&om  the^oommumcatioiiB^thw  mad«  lot  him  he  has  compiled  the  poncdt  voiky 
which  comprises,  I.  The  Statistical  Account  of  the  Uefbrroed  Chiircliea  of 
France,  strictly  so  called;  2. The  Qrwiic  law  of  tho  18th  Germinal,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  the  Republic;  3.  The  Discipline  of  the  Reformed  Churches^ 
4.  The  diflferent  Laws  and  Decrees  now  in  force  concerning  them,  which  form, 
dbUeetiV^,  a  kind  of  Protestant  Code ;  and  5.  Several  Documents  relating  to 
the  Pfotestant  Academies  at  Mootauban  and  Strasburg,  lists  of  Professors 
and  Puptb,  8c6. 

.  in  the  statiatioa)  acconnt,  M.-SooKer  follows  the  otder  of  the  departments, 
which  are  classed  alphabetically,  and  divided  into  consistorial  churches,  and 
««beBe  again  subdivided  into  sections.  Under  every  church  the  autiior  indi* 
enlet  the  names  of  the  ]iastors,  their  residence,  and  the  post-oflice  which  is 
iMMest'to  it,  when  there  is  none  at  the  place  of  their  abode^a  list  of  the  tern-- 
pies  or  edtftoes  consecrated  to  divine  worship,  the  number  of  services  performed 
at  each  place — ^the  different  Protestant  societies  and  schools — and  the  date  of 
tiie  year  when  the  several  churches  were  organized.  We  shall  partly  transcribe 
and  partly  abridge  his  account  of  the  Protestant  churches  at  Paris,  as  being  ^ 
most  interesting  to  our  English  readers. 

"DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  SEINE. 

Rbvormed  CovsiSToniAL  CnuRCii  or  Paris. 
Organized  the  2d  of  Frimaife,  in  ibe  yeac  XL  (November  S5d,  1Q02.) 

t,         .  ])fe»aii«  Macfoa  ••        •'•       •..-       »        *       m    Palis.      *  >-•  -« 

.  JVIonqd,  the Cfttbcff     -        •        -        •      i-        •    Pwi^     >*;«.-   • 

J.uillerat-Chaaaeiir     -        .....       ^        .    JPiuis*       . « 

Monod  (Frederick)  PastOTradjooot     ,*        -      ,-    ParjiK     ,.        - 

"  Rdpices  ctmeer^tM  t&  IHmM  4r<in&^.-*Tbe  deorw  of  tiM  itih  Sfi«i«m-ia  4hv 

yevXl.  <I>6oember  ^  1808)^  ^^hkk  otgitvue^  tiria  €imtt^  f^Mited  to  it  ihtm^Mm 

churclitrs  which  luid  formerly  been  appioprialed  to  ilie  Roniaa  Catholic  wmi%Up»  i<Nr 

(h«  celebration  of  diviaei  service,  vie  the  jQliuidi  o(  ^^mL  Luui^true  S^Xlwitt^/lu 

Iauvk,  the  Church  of  Panthemon,  rue  de  Crenelle,  ^t.  ueriuain,  and  thp  Church  uC 

St.  Marie,  rue  St.  Antoiiie.    As  the  government  of  France  had  occasion  tor  Oic  Cliurcft 

c^Pttntheroon  for  a  milifary  maga^ne,  no  divine  service  lus  hitherto  been  ctlctiraled 

lirit    A  fc>f  years  after  the  date  of  the  above  decree,  the  works  connected  with  the 

Smiw«  having  rendered  it  necessary  to  demolish  flie  Chardi  of  Saint  Lonis,  the  Church 

otTthe  ei*devaiit  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  roe  St.  Hbifor^/wm  gWcn  to  the  ConslBlbr^. 

Hie  goteroawitt  kias  furtktt  caased  a  chapel  to  be  erected  in  Ihe  college  of  Iimh4e* 

Grandi  for  pupils  ef  tbe  iVotestant  eoiaaiaiitoii. 

•-.  <'.JUMm£^iv«m#— AtPariiN  there  is  diHaa  aarisce  ean^  &mday  ineachof  tbea^ 
temples,  viz.>*ui  that  of  tlie  rue  St.  Antoioe,  at  half-pa»t  eleven,  and  in  that  of  tli«^ 
Qratoim  »t  half-pgAt  iwel^e.  Dlwkm  sefvice  is  al«»  4sel«brat«d»-by  authority  ol  tlie 
Cousittory,  in  tlic  Sunday  adux^  room  at  half-paat  seven  in  tl^  eveimigi  every  Tbura- 
day  at  two  o*ciock  in  the  temple  of  tiiu  Orutoire  :  iu  the  last  prayer  of'whicii  service  tiic 
Consistory  lias  caused  a  petition  to  be  inserted  in  hehall*  of  all  the  religious  societii-s. 
On  the  morning  fullowinc  the  colebratiun  of  the  comniuniuji,  thtrc  is  a  thanksgiving 
servicvin  thetemplc  of  the  Oratoire.  Monthly  prayer  nieelings,  which  are  very  well 
alteodcU,  are  held  in  bcbaif  of  missions  for  propagatutg  the  Gospel. 
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"11i«Mrvie0fertlNMftinaea»in  tte  iMDpb  of  tbi  OmtolPB^ k  Meeded  miA  kl^ 
)nimo4  bj  several  other  •ervibes*  Under  the  ulhorilj  of  the  ConaiMoiy,  the  Eugj^ 
readents  id  Paris  celebrate  divine  aenrioe  everj  $ond«j»  vis. — Pimjfen  in  the  momii^ 
•t  nine  o*dock,  and  in  the  mfterooun  at  three  o'clock,  wlim  a  senpon  is  delivered  bj- 
the  English  Bishop  (Dr.  Ltuoombe),  or  some  other  dcrgjman.  At  two  o*dock,  divtae 
service  is  performed  for  the  Americans  by  thctr  chaplain  In  the  Sonday  school  rooai. 

"  In  the  College  of  Loois-le-Grand,  divine  service  is  celebrated  everj  Sunday  and 
Tbnrsday,  and  also  every  day  doring  passion  week,  by  M.  Boissard,  one  of  the  dergy  of 
die  Lutheran  Chnrch  at  Paris,  wlw  has  been  appointed  Protestant  duptain  to  that 
college  with  a  salary.'* 

*  PROTESTAirr  Societies. 

Ibe  B&k  Society  at  Pftris  is  the  parent  of  all  the  Bible  societies  in  Fnnoey 
with  the  exception  of  that  at  Strasburg;  and  new  societies  are  dai^  forming 
in  the  same  departments.  Iliere  is  also  a  La<jties'  Bible  Society,  with  numeimis 
associations  and  collectors  at  Paris,  which  has  several  anxilmij  aud  braaob; 
societies  in  the  departments,  besides  an  association  of  Protestant  mann&ctaers 
and  workpeople. 

A  MigMonmy  Sodeiy  was  established  in  1822  at  Paris,  (where  diere  is  also 
a  ladies'  society,)  which  has  giren  birth  to  numerous  auxiliary  and  other  asso- 
ciations. In  the  seminary  for  training  missionaries^  the  pupils  are  tangfal 
geography,  the  use  of  the  globes,  history,  both  pro&ne  and  ecclesiastieal,  th« 
Gn^k,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  English  languages,  and  particularly  the  language 
of  the  people  among  whom  th^  are  destined  to  labour,  exegesis  or  biblioil 
interpretation,  mathematics,  physics,  and  astronomy.  Iliese  last^mentioned 
sciences  are  taught,  as  affordmg  so  many  opportunities  of  fixing  the  attentioa 
of  idolatrous  people,  and  disposing  them  to  listen  to  the  doctnnes  of  Chris- 
tianity. Above  an,  Ihe  committee  of  this  society  exert  every  effi>rt  that  tlM 
pufnls  do  not  quit  the  seminary,  without  being  animated  by  the  most  expan- 
sire  love  snd  unfeigned  piety,  nor  until  they  are  fully  instructed  in  the  kwm- 
ledge  of  the  Gospd  idii^  they  are  to  preadi  to  heathen  tiations. 

A  ReHgitm  J)raci  SoaeHfy  founded  in  1830,  has  drculated,  with  great 
cflhot,  nearly  a  million  of  |^ia  and  popolar  tracts,  in  wlueh  the  religious  and 
norai  precepts  of  the  BUrie  are  rendered  inteRinble  to  the  meanest  capacity. 

Braiyiaa  SockUa^midStekimfitMtii^  In  1825, a fow indi- 

viduals founded  a  mutual  benefit  society,  for  the  humble  monthly  payments  of 
twoihmes  (twenty-pence),  and  six  francs  (or  five  shfllings)  entrance.  Scaieshr 
liQiwever  were  ito  principles  known,  when  multitudes  of  sobscribers  ofinei 
tibemselres.  Numerous  donations  have  been  made,  among  wfaidi  the  ammd 
I  AfCfamiesX.  and  die  members  of  the  royal  fomi^  of  France  bold  a 


SekoaU, — ^Inere  are  three  Sundav  schools,  or  raiber  schools  for  rdigions  ii>> 
atmction;  since  no  children  are  admitted  who  have  not  previously  learned  to 
rand  and  write  at  the  weekly  or  elementary,  day  schools,  of  which  ttere  are  siat 
in  the  diflewnt  arrondissemens  of  Paris;  three  fixr  boys,  and  ^  many  for  girls, 
the  mastets  and  mistresses  of  which  are  chooen  by  the  Consistory.  One  cf 
tiiese  is  a  diarity  school,  in  whidi,  however,  young  persons,  who  hiave  no  fo»- 
tnne^  are  admissible  as  boarders,  on  certain  terms,  at  the  expense  of  benevolent 
indii^uals. 

The  Consistory  has  also  established  a  gratnitons  oonrae  of  instmctioi)  in 
pealmody ;  the  lessons  are  given  during  three  months  in  the  year,  every  Tburf- 
day,  in  the  temple  of  the  (^toire.  Since  the  establishment  of  these  instruc- 
tions, tiie  psa^modv  of  tiie  Protestant  churches  is  stated  (and  we  can  well  credit 
the  statement)  to  have  been  greatly  improved.  We  could  wish  that  more 
attention  were  paid  to  the  psalmody  of  our  national  English  Church.    It  is 
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HtAy  mortifying  to  witnest  the  inaltentioii  which  prefail8  in  many  evngvegar 
tions  during  that  most  dellghtfol  part  of  divine  semce.  Where  the  clergy  are 
attentive  to  oar  chnrch  psalmody,  airecting  both  the  wordt  and  the  times  that  are 
to  be  used,  (Which  fhe'hishest  ecclesiastical  law  authority^  hath  pronoonced 
ihat  they  have  tlie  sole  right  of  doing,  subject  of  course  to  their  ordinary,)  no- 
thing can  surpass  the  beautiful  harmony  which  we  have  witnessed  m  some 
churches.  By  selecting  a  few  of  the  children  of  the  parochial  schools,  and 
causing;  them  to  be  carefully  taught  a  few  simple  and  delightful  tunes,  the  con- 
gregations will  easily  acquire  these  by  the  ear;  and  when  they  see  that  their 
ministers  are  deeply  interested  in  this  part  of  the  service,  they  will  also  take 
an  interest  in  it. 

.  To  return  from  this  digression— in  a  general  table  at  the  end  of  his  work, 
M.  Soulier  presents  a  summary  of  the  Tarious  information  which  is  dispelled 
through  it ;  from  this  we  collect,  that  for  the  Reformed  Churches  in  Fniioet 
there  are  nineTf-six  connslanries  er  omttavies;  Aiee  Irandied  and  five  peaton 
or  miniaten ;  firor  hundred  and  thirty -eight  edifices  consecrated  to  divine  wor- 
ship;  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  Bible  societies  or  associations;  one  hoadfeed 
end  twentf-ibnr  missionary  societies  or  associations;  fifty-nine  societies  or 
depositories  of  religions  tracts ;  eight  provident  societies ;  seveiity-nin* 
Sunday  schools,  and  three  hundred  and  ninety«two  elementary  and  boerdini§r 
schools. 

Prosperous  as  these  data  represent  the  state  of  the  Reformed  Churches  to 
be,  the  nnmber  of  churches  and  minis«er»  is  by  no  means  e<pial  to  the  waslls 
of  the  Protestant  population.  In  many  places  they  are  obKged  to  assemble 
for  dtvive  service  in  8heep4blds,  bams,  or  even  in  the  open  air.  In  the  single 
department  of  the  Gard,  there  are  upwards  of  fifty  places  where  this  is  the 
case  :  in  the  commnne  ot  Moaoblet,in  particular,  there  is  no  churdi,  although 
out  of  a  population  of  1040  persons  there  are  nine  hatdred  and  Jifiy  Pro* 
^estaots.  In  many  places  also,  one  mtnister  has  the  charge  of  several 
churches,  which  are  frequently  al  a  considerable  distance  firom  one  tmetbtn, 
no  that  divine  eervice  -can  only  be  performed  in  each  at  distant  intervals.  In 
aome  places,  tiieyhave  a  eermon  only  once  a  mondi,  or  even  once  in  three 
months.  A  member  of  one  of  these  scattered  congregations  reads  a  discourse 
4tt  the  building  appropriated  to  divine  worship,  on  those  Sundays  when  the 
'minister  is  callea  to  -officiate  elsewhere.  Surely  the  opulent  Protestants  in 
•Fmnce  will  not  refiise  their  pecuniary  aid  to  the  poorer  congregations  of  their 
fellow- worshippers,  in  fomisning  them  with  the  means  of  erecting  drarchea 
as  well  as  of  maintaining  pastors. 

.  The  government  of  die  French.  Reformed  Churches  bPresbyterlan,  like  that 
of  the  cnurch  at  Geneva,  the  liturgy  of  which  they  use  in  the  celebralioB  of  d&- 
•vine  service :  ^  however,  in  the  process  of  time,  various  occasions  Imve  arisen 
for  which  that  simple,  and,  in  many  respects,  a£fectittg  liturgy  does  not  snpfdlgr 
eaitable  fomndaries  of  prayo',  M.  Rous,  putor  and  president  of  the  Consia- 
lofy  of  the  Chusch  at  Us^,  in  1^26  published  a  new  edition  of  tlie  liturgy  in 
use  among  the  Reformed  Churches  in  France,  revised  and  augmented,  wilfa 
•entire  servioes  and  prayers,  adapted  to  every  solemnity  and  extnordinaiy 
rcase whidimay  present  themselves  to  the  church.  Some  of  these  are  tdten 
from  the  Liturgy  of  Neufchatel,  others  are  translated  from  the  German  preyeia 
rdf  Dr.  Zollifcofer,  bnt  most  of  the  additional  prayers  are  origimd.  They  oona- 
•prise  prayers  for  the  consecration  of  a  pastor,  for  the  instalhition  of  elden  and 

*  lioid  Stowell,  in  the  case  of  Hstchins  v.  Densiloe  and  Loveknd,  in  the  Consistoffy 
.  Court  id  the  dioccac  of  London,  See  Dr.  Hagprd's  CoiiMtCoty  ReporU,  vol.  i*  pp. 
,  170—180. 
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tfeacdns;  wmces  for  fmienils,  th^  12l8t  6f  J'aDiiuy^<tlM  anniten«r]r  of  iIm 
murder  of  Louis  XVI.,)  iott  tbe  Doronatioo  cxf  a  kmg,  the  binh  of  a  prince,. on 
occasion  of  the  sicknets,  recovery,  or  ^eath  of  the  so¥ereign»i9r  St.  Ctaries's 
day,  considered  as  a  national  festival,  and  other  occasions.  It  appears  from 
the  dedication,  that  M.  Roux  undertook  this  litur^  at  the  request  of  some  of 
his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  to  whom  he  offers  it  as  an  euay  radier  than  as  a 
complete  "work.  What  degree  of  approbation  may  have  been  conferred  upon 
his  labours,  we  have-no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  task  confided  to  him  waa 
an  arduous  one,  and  if  he  has  faUed  sometimes,  his  failure  most  be  ascribed 
io  the  eiftreme  difficulty  of  the  undertakitag.  There  is  an  enerey  Mended  with 
pathos  in  the  liturgies  framed  shortly  after  the  RdbrmalioB,  which  no  modern 
prayers  can  equal,  much  less  surpass. 


Art.  XIII. — Hittoire  Critique  du  Giuuticitme,  et  de  son  influence  tur  lei  Sixths 
Religiei4aes  et  PhiioiQphiques  des  six  premitrei  Sikks  de  Vere  Chritienne,  Ouv* 
rage  courwni  par  PAcadtmie  Royak  des  InKriptiums  et  Belles- Letires,  Par 
M.  Jacques  Matter,  Professeur  k  i*Acad^mie  Royale  de  StraabouTg.  3  vols* 
8vo.    Paris.    1828. 

The.  present  is  the  second  produetion  of  tiie  leamed  author  which  has  gained 
^e  French  Academy  prise.  His  former  work,  Estai  Histarifue  sur  PEeole  d^Ak^ 
0ndrie,  to  which  the  one  before  us  may  be  regaided  as  a  sequel,  appeared  in 
1820.  Tbe  subject  is,  we  believe,  one  almost  entirely  new  in  France;  inOermaagr 
it  has,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  occupied  a  great  poition  of  learned  attention, 
and  given  birth  to  a  number  o^  ingenious  treatises,  of  which  those  of  Muntesy 
lYeander,  Fuldner,  Bellerman,  &c.,  are  &e  most  oonspionous.  In  «nr  4>wn 
eottntiy,. forty  years  ago,  Dr.  PriesH^,  in  his  Histoiiy  q^  the  Earl^  Gpitiima 
re^)eoting  Jesus  C^ns^t  (4  vols.  8vo.  1788^)  devoted  nearly  a  whole  volume  to 
tbe  subject,  in  which  he  entered  into  a  very  Ml  examination  of  the  tenets  of 
the  Gnostics,  and  the  influence  of  Plato,  the  Alexandrian  School,  and  Philo. 
Several  other  writers  have  subsequently,  unless  our  memory  deceives  us*  em« 
ployed  their  pens  upon  it,  but  neither  in  ^e  woik- before  us,  nor  inanvoC 
the  German  writers,  have  we  found  a  single  reference  to  any  English  author. 
Professor  Matter,  from  his  position  at  Strasburgh,  which  may  be  regarded  aiT 
the -confluent  point  of  German  and  French  ideas,  has  had  the  whole  of  the 
German  authorities  at  his  command,  and  has  veiy  freely  availed  himself  of 
their  lights,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  thickly  studded  reference  at  the  bottoni 
of  his  pages*  With  the  assistance  of  these  and  his  own  researches,  he  has 
produced  a  book  which  may  safely  be  pronounced  mudi  more  oomplet4  than 
any  which  has  yet  appearea  on  the  subject. .  He  has  given  aa  additionnlin- 
lerest  to  it,  by  bringing  together  in  his  third  volume  (or  Atlas)  a  oollection  of 
engravings  (with  explenalions)of  what  may  be  called  the  Jlfonwneiiis  rfOmMi^' 
rism,  namely,  ihe  gems  and  amulets  which  contain  figures  and  inscripttoan 
mnbolical  of  the  creeds  and  opinions  of  the  various  schools  of  these  exttaof^ 
dinary  sectarians. 

Nearly  simultaneous  with  the  publication  of  this  book  at  Pftris,  there  ap- 
peared in  London  n  second  and  great fy  enUweed  edition  of  a  very  ingenious  and 
modest  little  treatise  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  (author  of  a  Journey  from  Con- 
stantinople to. England,)  entitled  ^*  An  Essay  on  Ancieat  Coins^  Medab^  and 
Gemst  as  HJaatrating  the  Progress  of  Christiasnty  in  the  S^^  Ag/esJ*  A 
oounderable  portion  of  the  work  is  occupied  by  a  neat  and  concise  sketch  of 
the  history  of^the  Gnostics,  and  their  principal  leaders,  iUoatnOed  by  eighteen 
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empkftA  ftte-fcimileg  of  gpbjflcte  ttaiiiter  to  ^>ftet  afegifthlg  PkoftliteiP  iteter.^ 
Dr.  Wftlih's  hitrodiictory  obsenMatioiit  aford  suA  a  dfatiiiel  view  of  the 
Mbjecty  that  we  prefcr  making  use  of  them  to  any  'we  coakl  oonelves 
supply. 

'*  At  the  time  that  Christi«Bky  wu  promelgsled  to  ramnkind,  the  uatioiis  onder  the 
dominion  of  the  Romaiu,  that  is,  the  larger  part  of  the  civirtaed  world,  were  greatly 
addicted  to  mysterious  practices ;  supposing  that  there  existed  in  nature  certain  tnff^ 
enees  winch  diey  could  control  and  manage  by  occult  signs  expmsed  hi  ditflnvnt  waya 
and  on  different  materials^  .    •    -.  .  .    .   .       *    ^  i_i_^_ 

wore  ilie  Jews  and  the  1 
ita  earliest  prpfeasors 
have  hmmght  with  them, 
as  they  had  entertained  m  the  old.  AeeenlingI; ,  we  read,  that  reiy  early  the  Apoatlea 
fooiid  it  neceasnry  to  guard  the  diadples  against  such  persons^caaiioiiing  them  lo  avoid 
'  profiina  and  rain  babhiiny,  and  opponlioiM  of  science,  Mselj  so  oalled,V(l  Timothy,  vi« 
SO.)  and  in  peveral  passages  of  the  epbtle  are  evident  allusions  to  simihir  errors  among 
the  first  professors  of  Christianity,  even  in  the  Apostolic  ages.  Nor  did  the  evil  oeate 
as  the  docirides  of  the  Gospel  expanded  themselves  bevond  the  local  prepossessions  of 
Its  early  converts ;  a  number  uf  persons  in  succession,  lor  two  centuries  afterwards,  are 
recorded  as  distinguished  leaders  of  'these  wIM  ophnons,  which  mixed  ap  the  sacred 
truths  of  the  Oospet  with  the  fisntastic  iiuaginatioos  of  a  visionary  sdence,  and  a  vatt 
multitude  of  disaples  all  over  the  then  known  world  were  found  to  adopt  them." 

Proiessor  Matter  has  divided  his  work  into  three  sections;  the  first,  cootain-* 
ing  the  Origin  of  Gnosticism,  is  divided  into  three  chapters,  in  which  he  exa- 
mines successive] Y  t^e  traces  of  its  doctrines  anterior  and  posterior  to  the 
establishment  of  Christianity,  and  givcss  an  account  of  its  principal  leaders  after 
the  time  of  the  Apostles,  namely,  Euphrates,  Simon  Ma^^  Menander,  Cerin- 
thus,  «nd.  Nicholas.  In  the  second  section,  divided  into  four  cbapteri,  he 
gives  the  history  of  the  principal  Gnostic  schools  and  sects,  oomprisia^^ 
1.  tiiose  of  Syria;  2.  of  Lesser  Asia  and  Itidy;  and  3.  of  Egypt;  IlielasI 

''      '■■■'         ■■■      ■      ■■i.ii         .  i»         pi         ■       ■  ■  ..J—       ■■■■  ■»■■  mm  w^M^ 

*  Of  tfaeae  rcmaihable  monoroents  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  belter  acooant  than  Or. 
HValsh  has  done^  we  venture  to  extract  hs  principal  details.  '*Thlsscif'.nee»tliey  thaaglit^ 
principally  censisied  in  the  eftcacv  of  Dorobers,  and  oertaia  mysterious  h&riaglypMcs 
adopted  fiom  the  •  Egyptians.  Hence  they  made  sysieau  of  raouads^  itiadab  -aad 
decads;  and  formed  figures  of  Annhis,  Seraph,  and  ottier  idols.    This  cowpusitfen  of 

laadslqipas^  ' 


certain  abstruse  woids  and  mystetioua  figures  was  engraved  on  gems  and  slqipas  of 
different  kinds  and  ouaniiea;  And  they  aflirroed,  that  whoever  bpre  one  of  these  on  hb 
person  was  secured  bv  it  from  tlie  particular  evil  it  was  made  to  guard  agaiast.  l^eae 
images  and  figures  of  diflfereut  materials  were  called  smolets^  torn  their  supposed  efl- 
cacy  in  allaying  evil.  (Amulatom,  quod  Maitan  amoStur,}  The  immaise  number  ami 
variety  of  these  talismans  that  'have  been  and  are  still  fiand  in  many  pieces  very  ft* 
mote  from  each  otlier,  at  <aioe  attest  the  accuracjF  nf  the  eoclenastical  historians  wh* 
have  described  these  sects  and  their  opinions,  and  the  great  enoootageawatand  rreep- 
tioo  theas  opinkms  met  with  in  difctint  parts  of  the  world.  They  are'lband  nol  only  m 
the  fiast,  wkero  emveUera  procure  them  without  mach  dificalty ;  but  la  dte  West- Aey 
aseooatiiiually  dug  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rliine  aiidOarottne,aiid  ittdifiSneni  parta  of 
Spain,  Italy,and  other  western  eounlries,  where  Maiciasi  and  the  ftmndcia  and  folioweta 
of  the  Gnostic  sects  distributed  them ;  provhig,  as  Moothuicoa  justly  observes,  that  no 
saperstitioa  was  more  widely  spiead  or  universally  adopted,  and  affording  a  hope  that 
by  their  means  the  more  secret  mjrsteries  of  |hese  sectarians  may  bo  elucidated.'* 
Hontfaucon  has  siven  three  hundred  fac-similcs  of  such  geius ;  Professor  Matter,  above 
one  hundred,  and  Dr.  Walsh,  eighteen.  Of  those  given  by  the  latter  Is  a  very  remark- 
able one — a  ruby  blood-stone,  set  in  silver,  aitacbed  to  a  ring— which  was  found  among 
the  baggage  of  Prince  Charles-Bdward,  taken  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  wlifoh 
it  is  supposed  thosoperstMons  (Miuce  earrled  as  a  protectkm  in  the  hassrdoaa  emciv 
piiae  In  which  bo  was  engaged.  . 
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jiKMinga^iMMhgfWlernttielythnalltheotharft.  TliethMMolioaooai^riaas 
•evwidiaiiteny  »  ^hicd  tbe  miltiof  eMmioes  tb«  ioiluenfe  of .  UiQ  Gomtie 
4<ioimie»  on  tlie  other  religious'  gad  philoeophical  mcU.  which  wese  poplflmpoh- 
ffaiy  with  them;  inclci4iii&'l-  the  Judaifiog  ChrjuMians.;  2.  the  AK^tics».ppiJti- 
Gularly  the  Eocnitites  and  Montanists;  3.  the  MaDicheant  and  Priaciliiapbts; 
4.  the  Eastern  Anti*Chnstians ;  5.  the  Christian  Anti-Trinitarians;  6.  several 
authors  of  the  Orthodox  Churdi ;  7.  the  Greek  philosophical  sects.  The  woik 
Is  closed  by  a  remarkable  chapter  of  Gtmrd  Conciutumif  in  which  the  whol« 
SiTstom  of  Unosticism  is  brougkt  before  tlie  reader  at  one  view ;  ^nd  we  regvet 
W^  our  want  of  space  prevents  us  from  giving  any  extracts  from  this. 
.  The  vrork  sins  from  a  wan(  of  precision  in  the  details—- an  excess  of  borrowed 
finiditio9  and  superfluous  exposition^-a  careless  .and  oonfused  terminology— 
a  deviation  horn  historical  and  chronological  ordei^^and,  finally,  a  vague  and 
indistincl  style,  which  frequently  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  about  the  author's 
meaning.  With  all  these  drawbacks,  the  novelty  and  interest  of  the  snliQeet 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  conspire  to  give  the  book  a  conspicuous  plaoe  on  the 
shelves  of  modem  theological  literature.  We  observe  a  General  nuiory  ^ike 
CiriaiaH  Cimtck,  from  the  same  pen,  announced  for  speedy  publioation. . 


AftT.  XIV* — Canoni  de  LogarUkmet  de  H  [oekb]  W  [ronski].  IndruUian  ei 
Tkiorie.  'Avec  un  Stmlement  dmnmUta  HuohUim  geniraU  de  rEqualitm 
dm  cinquihne  DegrL    Paris.    1827.    4to. 

This  is  a  singuhu'  work  of  a  very  extraordinary  man.  Little  is  known  of  the 
.author,  Wronski,  in  this  country,  and  as  the  explanatory  pamphlet  which 
accompanies  these  tablet  is  replete  with  allusions  to  his*  personal  liistory<^the 
Onibarrasstaents  in  which  be  is  involved,  the  persecutions  h6  has  been  exposed 
io,  the  treachery  of  friends,  the  implacable  malevolence  (^  enemies,  &c.^o  an 
oidin^iry  reader  it  is  in  manv  parts  unintelUffibla.  Now  with  respect  to 
Wronski*s  private  concerns  we  have  nothing  &rUier  to  do  than  to  express  our 
Ttgrel,  that  an  exalted  mind,  labouring  in  the  cause  of  science,  should  be  almost 
paralyzed  by  distress,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  philosophic  character  of  £urope, 
toentertaia  a  hope^^aA  in  this  cate  there  may  oe  as  much  in  the  wayward  irrl- 
tible  impatience  of  genius  as  in  the  jealous  hostility  of  contemporaries^ 

Mor  to  the  invention  of  logarithms,  to  carry  on  any  very  eompliealed  nume*^ 
ritel  computations  was  almost  an  impracticable  task,  and  the  welUknown  faci- 
lity with  whidi  it  is  now  performed,  while  it  is  the  highest  eologium  they  can 
'receive,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  our  enlarging  upon  the  subject.  From  (he 
first  appearance  of  Napier's  Mirifici  Logm-iikmorum  Cancnu  Tkaeriptio  in  161 4, 
,the  constant  and  steady  demand  for  these  tables  has  led  to  very  many  publt- 
.cations  of  them ;  but  as  each  succeeding  editor  has  for  the  most  part  blindly 
.copied  firom  those. who  preceded  him,  there  has  been  a  pretty  regular  U^nj^ 
4iiiasioa  of  error,  which  has  enabled  an  ingenious  countryman,  of  our  own  to 
expose  the  plagiarisms  even  of  the  ChinesCf  whoa  having  .with  their  unial  ifr* 
genuity,  tiaascribed  the  figures,  with  their  acqostomed  e£onteiy  la^d  «laim  to 
•the  invention.  Still  in  their  arrangement  die  tables  have  been  receiving  suc- 
cessive improvement,  and  since  the  process  of  stereotvping  has  been  known, 
the  French  edition  by  Callet  has  been  gradually  attaiamg  a  degree  of  perfoo- 
.tion  which  has  led  to  its  being  almost  universally  adopted;  those  of  Mr. 
.Babbage  are  indeed  superior,  but  embrace  only  the  logarithms  of  numbers ;  the 
same  is  the  case  with  the  small  work,  of  which  the  title  is  prefixed  to  this  arti- 
.cle,  and  of  it  we  shall  now  give  a  description.  It  consists  of  six  cards  of  mo- 
derate dimensions,  printed  onl^r  on  one  side,  and  comprising  as  many  distinct 
sets  of  logarithms  (either  of  which  m'ay  be  purchased  separatelyi)  designed  for 
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llM]r.l»d»g«od'lliaiiliiurm,  fa^otMttiBg'tli*  «y«i  of  the  mif ion  to  Ike  «m»h 
attoMB  pKtCMMDs  and  enratnlly  woiiily  pmky  of  ft  domineefing  fereigv 
potfor* 

.  The  aollior  bas  entered  Iftfgely  into  the  refaliona  rahsistmg  at  diffsient  pe« 
riods  between  Spain  and  Roue ;  hot  this  part  of  his  aubiect  we  have  entirelj^ 
|M8ted  o^er,  ftom  a  persuasion  that  to  an  English  reader  it  wanM  be  verf  an-« 
inteieBtiiig.  Neither  havo  we  tooobed  on  the  national  liteialure,  since  that 
subject-  is  loo  important  to  be  noticed  incidentallv.  Our  object  has  been  to 
vKert  merely  to  tne  general  policy  of  that  wretchedly  governed  country. 


Aat.  XVL-^daq-Martf  an  Une  0»^iuraiion  mmt  Lmtit  XtIL  Par  Le  Comte 
,  Alfred  De  Vigny.      Troisibme  £diiiony  revue  et  corrig^.     Paris.    1827* 
8  torn.    8vo. 

Cik^Mars  is  not  destitute  of  talent;  without,  however,  some  accidental  aid 
of  IMion  or  fiivour,  there  is  not  enough  of  it  to  justify  the  success  which  it  has 
met  with  in  the  world  of  Paris.  French  literature  is  at  present  aflbcted  with  a 
kind  of  fumio  hitiorka.  Histoiy  is  dressed  up  for  the  Parisians  nearly  in  aa 
many  ways  as  an  egg.  Tlus  is  a  respectable  mania,  and,  with  some  trifling  in- 
conveniences, cannot  fail  to  be  followed  with  lasting  benefits.  Among  the 
inoonveniences  may  be  reckoned  the  perplexity  which  is  caused  by  the  small 
diflerence  between  the  novel  and  the  history :  it  is  hard  to  say  which  ie  whieh* 
aad  it  often  happens,  that  there  is  less  fiction  in  the  romance  than  the  ohvoim 
de;  The  order  of  the  day  seems  to  be,  to  bring  out  the  romance  of  history  oo 
the  one  hand,  and  to  make  its  facts  the  groundwork  of  the  compoeition  on  the 
other.  We  are  not  avrare,  whether  it  has  been  pointed  out,  that  the  works  of 
the  author  of  Waverley  have  suggested  the  fashion,  bodi  as  respects  Aulory  and 
novels.  He  gave  them  the  idea  of  studying  the  picturesque'  of  histoiy,  as  weU 
as  that  of  drawing  from  its  quarry  the  subjects  or  fiction. 

The  anthor  of  Cinq-Mars  has  gone  a  step  beyond  Sir  Waflter,  who  only 
introduced  real  persons  occasionally  into  fictitious  scenes,  whereas  here  nearijr 
all  the  persons  and  the  events  of  the  novel  are  real.  Tliere  is  nodiing  fictitious 
but  the  motives  of  the  actors — ^respecting  which  history  seldom  can  speak  eon* 
Mently— and  the  petty  incidents  and  traits  which  are  put  into  the  picture  to 
heighten  the  colouring  and  darken  its  shadows. 

Any  French  history  will  tell  us  that  Henri  d'Effiat,  Marquis  de  Cinq-Man, 
the  second  son  of  the  Marquis  d'J^fllat,  the  friend  of  Richdieu,  about  the  ktter 

£rt  of  the  cardinal's  career,  got  up  a  conspiracy  against  his  power,  to  wbieh 
t  king  himself  lent  his  sanction,  and  in  which  Monsieur,  the  brother  of  the 
Ung,  Louis  )^HI.,  was  concerned,  as  well  as  the  Due  de  Bouillon ;  that  the  de* 
sign  failed ;  and  that  Cinq-Mars,  togedier  with  his  friend  and  counsellor,  de 
Thou,  son  of  the  celebrated  historian,  was  executed  at  Lyous,  in  the  year  1642. 
Cinq-Mars  was  the  favourite  of  Louis  XIIL,  who  had  made  him  his  grand 
^coyer;  be  was  ouite  a  youth  when  he  died,  and  had  been  brought  to  court  by 
the  cardinal  for  the  sole  puipose  of  being  the  king's  fiivourite  and  his  own  tool. 
He  succeeded  better  in  the  iormer  capacity  than  in  the  latter;  for  he  attempted, 
by  means  of  his  master,  to  ruin  the  minister.  His  plot  vras,  hovrever,  indis* 
eicetly  managed.  Monsieur  deserted  it,  and  though  the  king^  brother,  as 
well  as  advanced  in  years,  he  accused  Cinq-Mars,  a  youth,  of  Imving  aednoed 
him  into  it.  The  Due  de  Bouillon  was  pardoned  at  the  expense  of  lus  heredi« 
tary  principality  of  Sedan ;  tiie  only  victims  were  the  most  active  but  perhaps 
the  most  innocent  of  the  party.  Thb  is  also  the  story  told  by  the  novelist, 
vritb  but  slight  deviations.      We  first  have  the  youthfia  Cinq-Mors  at  his 
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Mm^g  aAte  of  ChwaoiH,  mToimiaa,  art  ■ti***^*  •^  ^  s^cMlyttM 
bmonwl  eiCablishaiieiit  One  of  the  viiiton  ia  the  Manbtl  BftMomfHerre,  who 
is  introdiiGed  ts  a  veteniii  warrior-ooiiitier  belonging  to  times  gone  by ;  hi# 
wrest  is  also  dewribed  as  taking  place  hero;  BaswMDpienre  was,  howevef  ,  led 
t»  Me  long  impffisomnent  in  the  Bestile  from  hiaoira  hoase  in  Pane.  M.  De 
Vigny,  hove? er,  ndbetes  to  history  in  designating  the  peieon  who  executed  the 
airest;  ^and  in  the ipoids  addressed  to  hun  by  De  Leunay,  neatly  oepies  hie 
m«td»  as  reported  by  BassoauMerre  himself.  And  the  guest  at  his  paternal 
castle  is  Mademoiselle  Marie  ae  Gomqgne,  Ehiohess  of  Mantua;  'to  this  priw- 
cess  the  young  Cinq-Man  has  dared  to  lift  his  eyes.  A  mutual  attach^ 
ment  springs  up,  checked  only  by  the  rank  of  the  lady,  which  ibri>ids  her  la 
espouse  wuh  ni^  one  who  is  not  of  a  sovefeign  house.  That  he  may  raise 
himself  to  a  rank  in  which  he  may  honourably  pretend  to  her  band,  is  made 
the  paramoanl  motive  of  the  whole  of  Cinq-Mafts^  coaduet.  It  does  appeal^ 
from  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Bftottevitte,  that  the  young  Dudiess  of 
Mantua,  (afterwards  Queen  of  Poland,)  did  look  upon  young  Cinq-Mars  (or 
M.  le  grand  to»yer  as  he  was  called,)  with  a  favourable  eve;  but  the  letter 
which  it  is  said  she  wrote  to  biro,  giving  him  io  understand,  mat  his  plot  would 
not  hold  water,  and  was  as  commonly  known  aa  that  the  Seine  HowcmI  under 
Ponfe-Neuf,  gives  a  very  difierent  idea  of  her  character  from  that  drawn  by  M. 
de  Vigny— a  tender  and  sentimental  piece  of  timid  devotion.  From  Chaumoot 
Cinq^Mam  is,  by  the  cardinal,  summoned  to  the  court,  then  encamped  before 
•Ferpignan,  and  on  his  way  stops  at  Loadun,  that  the  author  may  describe  a 
hornd  piece  of  butchery  and  bigotry  winch  took  place  about  this  time— the 
martyrdom  of  Father  Uibain  Grandier,  who  was  burnt  for  magic.  This  tra*- 
gedy  occupies  a  considerable  spaoe  in  the  first  volume,  and  presents  an  almost 
Indicvously  close  imitation  of  Sir  Wslter  Scott's  conduct  of  similar  scenes.  The 
excitement  of  the  populaoei  the  bearing  of  Grandiar  on  his- trial,  the  method  b^ 
which  the  anther  contrives  that  his  punishment  on  the  rack  shall  be  repoKed  tb 
the  multitude  below  by  a  spectator  from  a  window  above,  and  lastly,  the  scene 
at  the  stake,  are  all  creditable  exertions  of  a  respectable  talent  for  description*; 
the  eflfeet  upon  the  reader,  however,  is  not  of  that  intensity  that  genius  alonfe 
can  produce.  Cinq-Mars,  full  of  indignation  at  the  sight  of  these  cruel  traae- 
actions,  miiies  himself  up  in  some  measure  with  them,  and  thus  gives  the 
antfior  a  kind  of  right  to  describe  them;  the  part  he  performs  is  rather  distrao 
guished  than  honourable ;  for  he  seises  a  heavy  red-hot  cross  of  iron,  which  had 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  victim  for  consolation,- and  with  it  knocks 
on  the  head  Lanbardemont,  the  principal  judge  who  had  presided  at  the  oer»- 
mony  of  the  trial  and  the  execution.  At  the  siege  of  Perpignan,  Cinq-Mars^ 
first  exploit  is  a  duel,  making  one  of  six,  after  the  fttshion  ef  those  tames ;  the 
next  is  his  leading  a  troop  of  light  horse  against  a  bastion  «f  the  town,  and 
actually  scaling  the  wall  on  horseback.    An  introduction  to  the  king  quickly 


follows,  and  the  cardinal  is  represented  as  instantly  conceiving  a  hatred  of  his 
new  proteg^;  an  unnecessary  departure  ftt>m  history;  for  the  cardinal  for 
some  time  supported  him,  and  only  gave  him  up  when  he  began  to  meddle 
on  his  account.  The  king  too  had  occasionally  reasons  for  being  disgusted 
with  Cinq-Mars's  dissipation  and  irregular  conduct,  a  part  of  the  truth  which 
M.  De  Vign^  glosses  over;  for  it  suits  him,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  imprudeno& 
and  unsteadiness  in  his  hero,  to  picture  him  as  a  perfect  character,  or,  if  ever 
imperfect,  erring  through  an  excess  of  virtuous  passion.  The  character -and 
manneis  of  Eichelieu  and  those  of  Louis  XIII.  have  been  sedulously  studied, 
ami  are  elabaialely  drawn  by  the  author;  their  only  fault  iathat  they  aieovei^ 
done;  they  want  the  quiet  and  easy  effect  of  truth.  Eichelieu  always  appeaas 
to  be  aotinff  the  **  grand  pohtique''  before  a  numerous  and  fashionable  and>- 
enoe ; .  and  Louis's  rharaetaftfttir  feebleness  and  imbecility  are  certainly  painted 
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beyond  the  truth  of  •ithermtiire  or  hktoiy.  AUowing  MMMthing  for  thUtai- 
Ats^  to  exaggefitioo,  sevenl  scenes  might  be  pokied  out  as  natural  and 

'  ootverfol;  we  will  instance  that  ifi  which  the  king  displays  his  discontent  wi^ 
tticheliett  before  the  conrt  at  Perpignan.  The  sixdid  avoidaooe  of  the  ooua- 
4iers,  and  the  deiterous  resignation  of  his  power  fav  the  cardina^by  which  he 
eecures  it,  are  certainly  able.    The  scenes  in  which  the  author  is  parCieular^ 

.  absurd  occur  to  tlie  memory  in  gKat  abundance.    Such  is  that  in  whicn 

.  the  courtiers  crowd  in  upon  Richelieu  in  succession  in  various  characters; 

I  auch  is  the  one  in  which  the  caidinal  retains  las  post  by  threatening  the  king 
.with  a  table  loaded  with  papers  and  portfolios,    the  conception  of  this  trick 


of  Richelieu  is  altogether  most  aaausingly  absurd.  It  is  liteiallT  tfiis— 4he 
cardinal  tells  the  king  that  if  he  is  dismissed,  his  majesty  must  do  his  owa 
iMsinees,  and  that  $kai  h  beyond  his  power  is  vety  plainly  insinuated.  That 
H  may  be  settled  in  the  most  satisfoctoty  manner  by  experiment,  RicheUen 
'proposes,  that  as  this  is  bis  hour  for  commencing  his  labours,  that  he  the  car* 
^inal  should  leave  the  room,  and  that  his  migesty  should  pky  the  minister. 
•The  king  consents,  and  four  stont  ibotmea  wheel  out  the  gouty  great  man.  It 
appears  that  in  the  next  apartment  all  Uie  secretaries  of  state  are  at  work,  like 
•so  many  tailors,  and  at  a  signal  they  come  in  one  after  the  other  for  oiden. 
JFirst,  a  little  black  man,  Desnoyers,  enters,  and  asks  the  king  bis  determination 
fespectiog  a  difficult  question  with  Spain;  his  majesty  knowing  nothing  of 
what  had  preceded,  is  naturally  at  a  loss,  and  promises  to  think  ai)out  it;  bui 
the  eecretary  insists  very  uncourteonsly  upon  talcing  back  an  answer  that  night, 
4tod  the  king,  instead  of  kicking  him  out,  submits  to  be  worried.  Next  ooaaes 
Cha^gni,  who  also  desires  to  know  off-hand  whether  his  majesty  will  intetw 
^re  in  tlie  civil  war  of  England,  and  send  troops  to  the  assistance  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Charles  I.  inis  is  a  question,  which,  under  any  administra- 
tion, would  demand  long  and  mature  deliberation ;  several  cabinet  councUs 
and  two  or  three  parliamentary  debates  would  take  place  in  this  country 
before  such  a  measure  was  decided  on.  Chavigni,  however,  besets  the  king 
for  an  instant  answer,  and  the  Idng,  beginning  to  grow  sick,  calls  out 
*<  Richdieu^^  and  drops  down  into  an  arm-duur  in  a  fit.  The  cardinal  is  then 
wheeled  in  again,  and  the  king,  convinced  he  is  unfit  for  business^  gives  np 
eveiy  thing  to  the  cardinal,  oonsenia  that  his  fovourite  Cinq-Mars  shall  be 
beheaded,  and  setK  off  for  Paris.  Thb  is  the  notion  that  little  boys  and  giris 
,  at  school  have  of  kings  and  their  prime  ministen ;  we  cannot,  however,  gene- 
tially  eompUment  M.  De  Vigoy  on  his  knowledge  of  the  world  of  real  life. .  His 


romance  m  wild  but  somewhat  spirited,  and  his  scenes  have  brilliaUCT  and 
imatle.  He  has  imitated  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  what  we  think  his  injudicious 
introduction  of  Shakspeare  in  the  scene  at  Kenilworth :  here  we  have  Cor- 
.neille,  Descartei^  nay,  Milton^  and  a  crowd  of  living  wits,  who  make  one  ano- 
«thers'  acqu^ntenoe  bdore  our  fiicea,  and  discourse  quietly  together.  We  may 
judge  of  this  scheme  by  its  effects ;  it  is  disgusting.  One  of  mebestrconceived 
and  best-sustained  characters  in  the  whole  Ux>k  is  that  of  old  Gr^ndchamp^  the 
Aithfol  grumbling  veteran.  As  for  Father  Joseph,  Son  Emmtmc€  Gritty  as  be 
was  called,  and  his  rival  in  iniquity,  Laubardemont,  they  are  mere  horrors. 


Abt.  XVII. — \.  LtttertmBomaeNfi^poli.    12mo.    Milano.    1826. 

2.  Ltttert  tu  Firenxe  e  Fenezia.  2  vols.  12mo.  Milano.  1827. 
.Tka  fint  of  the  above  little  works  appeared  some  time  ago,  and  was  then  noticed 
as  the  production  of  a  sensible  and  well-infonned  yioung  man,  who  gave  hopes  of 
ibetter  things.  A  description  of  Italy  by  a  native,  written  in  a  styie  above  that 
of  thesuide  iKioks^  appeared  a  pleasing  novelty  in  that  country.  Too  great  a 
.slnrc,  however,  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  historical  and  classical  lore,  (etecy 
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jiftge  of  trhidi  m  stamped  in  tbe  raeaofy  of  tlie  Teiy  lolioo^^O  ^ile4oo 
MDldl  a  portion  b  allatted  to  tiio  pftscnt  stale  of  the  people.  This  has  beea 
the  weak  point  of  moit  writeis  on  Italy— a  weakneae  somewhat  oxcusable  id 
a  ngtiye  im>  nsorts  to  past  mcoUectioiis  as  a  shelter  from  preaent  bomitiatioo* 
Wen  told  aneoddteSy  however,  of  more  modem  times,  come  to  relieve  the  wea^ 
lisome  infloeBce  of  chmic  eradition.  The  story  of  Onino,  that  of  Ca^^oline  of 
Agaano^  and  still  more  tiie  melancholy  tale  of  Elisa  Riceardi,  are  related  with 
asdiableand  natural  feeting.  The  reflections  on  St  Peter's  Cborch  and  th^ 
Vatican^  those  eliciled  by  a  Tisit  to  Sobhiaco,  the  ctadle  of  the  celebrated 
Older  of  St«  Benedict,  rise  above  the  common-place  eflhsions  of  moraltxiog' 
toorists.  The  strielares  on  the  present  Romans  are,  perimps,  too  severe,  aa 
ooming  from  tbe  pen  of  a  Northern  Italian,  who  is  still  a  stranger  to  thedassie 
laid  sooth  of  Uie  Apennines. 

But' it  is  in  the  snbaeqoent  lettefs,  evidently  by  the  same  writer,  on  Floienor 
and  Venice,  that  the  expectations  excited  by  the  foimer  publication  have  beep 
in  some  afteasure  realoed.  Here  the  author  has  found-  himself  on  modern 
gsound,  better  adapted  to  the  display  of  genuine  Italian  sentiments.  Thus,  im 
speaking  of  Tuscany,  the  present  peaceful  garden  of  Italy,  after  ezpatiatii^  oq 
the  fi>nner  wealth  ctf  the  Florentine  republic — a  wealth  dmved  chiefly  from  ha 
woollen  and  silk  manufactures,  and  its  cambiatori  or  bankers,  who  used  to  lena 
money  to  merchants,  noblemen,  and  even  to  kings,  at  the  hi{^  interest  of  twdve, 
and  even  twen^,  per  cent. — after  observing  how  the  rival  mdustry  of  other  nft- 
tioiis,  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce,  the  ambition  of  some  wealthy  fiuniUas,  and 
the  overbearing  interference  of  Charles  V.  aud  of  tbe  Court  of  Aome,  led  FIck 
renoe  to  the  loss  of  its  wealth  and  indenendenoe,  a  loas  followed  by  depravity 
of  morals  and  dereliction  of  principle,  uie  author  turns  with  satisfaction  to  the 
milder  features  of  the  present  state  of  society.  Tuscany  may,  without  flatter]!^ 
acknowledge  tbe  revival  of  its  prosperi^  from  the  beneficent  sway  of  its  pr^ 
jKnt  dynasty.  Leopold  availed  himself  of  his  absolute  power  to  make  his  auV 
jects  nappy.  His  son,  tbe  late  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand,  followed  his  steps, 
though  wim  unequal  firmness  of  mind;  and  although  reigninj;  during  a  Qost 
stormy  period,  yet  be  entitled  himself  to  the  affection  of  his  subjects.  The 
ministers  of  that  little  state  continue  under  the  present  sovereign  to  protect  in- 
dustry, to  encourage  instruction,  and  to  watch  over  tbe  administration  of  jus* 
tice.  .There  are  certainly  less  abuses,  there  is  more  general  comfort  and  satis- 
&ction,  spread  over  the  body  of  the  people  in  Tuscany  than  in  ^y  other  stato 
of  the  Peninsula.    Tuscany  has  been  styled  the  Oasis  of  Italy. 

*'  The  Flonnitmcs  are  those  among  tbe  Ifidians  who  most  resemble  their  anoettors. 
We  trace  iji  their  language  the  stine  attic  salt  which  Boccaccio  difftised  over  hit  writ* 
uigs,  tbo  same  urimnity  and  taste  even  among  tbe  vnfgar.  The  upper  maks  of  society 
M  Floieoce  are  as  refined  as  those  of  any  ether  Eoropcaa  capiial ;  tbe  d^sfae  of  plaat- 
in^  what  tbe  French  style  pritamneit  is  one  of  their  cbaiactaristioB. . .  •  •  Tbe  aoUet 
have  ceased  to  be  idle  and  haughty  ',  thev  oeart  tbe  good  opnikm  of  their  countrymen 
by  forwarding  and  encoungiog  nsaul  and  liberal  twdertaikings.  Tbe  namrs  of  Ridolfi, 
Ginoii,  Pocci,  Capponi.  Inghirami,  and  of  other  representatives  uf  patrician  faiuilfres, 
arts  distinguished  in  the  literary  and  scientific  world.  The  activity  of  mind,  tbe  spirit 
of  tlie  old  Florentine  republicans,  are  not  eztingnisbed  m  their  posterity,  but  tliey  have 
taken  a  more  pacific  tendency,  by  turning  to  agricultural  indostiy,  commercial  specu- 
lations, and  studies  of  every  sort." — p.  23. 

This  eulogium  of  Tuscany  is  not  exaggerated,  and  the  author  has  done  jaa- 
tice  to  the  gentle  inhabitants  of  this  fiivoured  part  of  the  Peninsula. 

M.  Dandoio,  the  author,  (who  has  now  acknowledged  himself,  in  a  note 
which  he  devotes  with  filial  afieotion  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  a  senator  of 
the  late  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  wdl  known  for  his  works  on  fural  economy,) 
leads  his  readers  to  the  several  temples  and  other  public  buildings  whu^ 
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.  adorn  IhecapiUl  of  IVnetny^  dot  wilhtlie  {tedilDtkioBeof  ath0r0i%h*bnd 
CNCtfonef  iMit  for  ihe  i^rpotte  of  dnnniig  fron  cAoh  nioiHiflMot.rooaUecltoiw  of 
the  fotnor  naonton  Md  deeds  of  tiie  FlorefttiDet.  Those  elieiled  by  ynmno% 
the  apartmoDto  to theFalMso  Pitti,  where  several  vicdmsof  the  gloo«>3r  tytaansf 
of  Cosmo  I.  and  of  the  horrid  deprarity  of  his  ohildreii  were  8atcifioed»  srS  es- 
teessed  with  all  the  eneigy  of  honest  indignation...  The  history  of  tiM  ■eOewi 
»lBily  of  the  Medici  equds  in  in&my  that  of  the  early  Cesartf. 

Otae  of  these  liule  ▼otumes  is  devoted  to  Venice,  the  eoontry  of  the  author^ 
Alas  1  what  oould  he  say  of  the  prei^t  stale  of  that  ill4alsd  oity,  which  is  £ait 
and  inevitably  sinking  into  deeay  and  i>Uivion?  Better  descaaty  as  he  has 
dooe»  on  the  former  glories  of  tM  Adriatic  quoen,  on  the  high  deeds  of  bet 
noble  sQDSy  of  old  Dandolo,  of  Pisani  and  Zeno,  and  of  that  v^iant  Morosinit 
the  dread  of  the  Ottomans,  the  last  great  man  that  Venice  prodnced,  and  wfa0 
won  at  the  poinit  of  the  s#ord  Uie  glorious  aq^pellation  of  the  Peloponnestan. 
The  splendid  Temple  of  St  Mark,  the  richest  in  the  world,  St  Peter's  not  ex* 
oepted,  the  Dncal  PaAace,  the  once  formidable  Arsenal,  the  Library,  all  thesO 
are  scenes  of  indelible  mterest  to  a  man  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Veniee. 
Those  mnte  remains  alone  are  left  to  remind  the  traveller  of  fourteen  centunes 
of  a  glory  often  sullied  With  crimes. 


AvLT.'S^rla.'^^VimderVeUtUUhauUatfumdBrkf€.  Dresden.  Arnold.  1827. 
FifBi  der  VeUfs  Life  mid  Letten,  ftnmdng  the  25th  V<Hume  of  his  onlleated 
Works. 

We  have  been  able  only  to  glance  at  the  publication  before  us,  but  considering 
the  talents  and  uncommon  industry  of  this  popular  noveKst,  whose  untimeilt 
^eath  is  justly  to  be  regretted,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  die  butobiognmhicffl 
sketches  contained  in  it  will,  to  ereiy  intelligent  reader,  prove  highly  in^ 
teresting.  By  his  confidential  letters  addressed  to  his  biographer,  oommencin^ 
in  the  year  1816,  and  ending  in  1824,  we  are  introduced  to  the  author's  do- 
mestic circle,  we  sit  with  him  at  his  writing-desk,  and  are  initiated  into  the 
whole  arcana  of  that  process,  by  which,  under  the  pressure  of  many  difficulties, 
he  was  enabled  to  complete  a  series  of  historical  romances ;  which,  by  the 
way,  have  all  been  translated  into  French^  though  here  they  remain  compara- 
tively unknown.  Through  life,  Van  der  Veldt  had  to  contend  with  narrow 
circumstances,  and  latterly  ^ith  the  irksome  duties  of  an  official  station,  which, 
as  he  attended  to  them  with  conscientious  punctuality,  might  have  been  sup^ 
.posed  sufficient  to  fiU  up  his  whole  time.  Yet,  in  turning  over  the  pagjes  of 
nistoiy,  on  which  all  his  romances  were  founded,  he  sened  with  incredible 
rapidity  those  leading  points  which  were  suitable  fonr  his  purpose.  Then  the 
outline  of  his  work  was  instantly  drawn  up,  seldom  occupying  more  than  one 
page,  or  at  most  two  or  three  pages  in  quarto.  The  plan  thus  laid  down  was 
strictly  followed,  and  he  proceeded  to  write  his  narrative,  generally  with  such 
precision,  that  no  correction  or  change  was  requisite,  though,  at  other  times, 
soliloquizing  aloud  over  his  work,  he  would  perhaps  expand  &e  dialogue,  and 
insert  additional  scenes.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  eleven  years,  notwithstanding 
.the  constant  interruptions  to  which  he  was  liable,  he  produced  (besides  other 
compositions)  nineteen  volumes  of  prose  novels,  all  which  ha  ?e  been  finvourably 
revived.  I|is  last  story,  the  "  Chinese  Embassy,"  was  elaborated  from  be« 
ginning  to  end  on  a  sick-bed ;  and  just  before  his  death,  in  a  hand-«srriting 
scarcely  ledble,  he  drew  up  the  plan  of  another.  On  account  of  his  references 
to  history,  he  has  been  sometimes  characterized  as  an  imitator  of  Scott,  but  it 
appears  that,  in  fact,  most  of  his  works  had  been  published  before  be  became 
acquainted  (except  by  name)  with  the  author  of  "  Waverlcy,"  whom  he  could 
the»  understand  only  through  the  medium  of  a  translation. 
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liberdk  Shaknetiro-Manie.    (Draibatic  Pdenn.    ByGrabbe.    WithaTrMy* 

;  tete  on  the  ShAspcftie-Maina.)    3  Vob.    FftuikftiTt  on  ^  Mftin.    Her* 


We  have  cordially  to  congratulate  the  public,  and  all  the  patrons  of  rising 
genius,  on  this  first  appearance  of  an  author  who  steps  forward  resolved  to 

Eroduce  a  revolution  in  the  literary  world,  and  who  has,  at  all  events,  proved 
imself  competent  in  some  respects  for  the  undertaking.  Mr.  Grabbe  can 
write,  and  hiu  written  such  things,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  as  were  most 
assuredly  never  written  or  conceived  in  our  sublunary  sphere  till  now,  and 
Such  as  we  imagine  no  imitator  will  dare  hope  to  eqtfal.  We  reeret  that  in  tfai^ 
short  space  we  cannot  even  attempt  to  give  any  just  account  of  his  truly  sub- 
lime and  effective  tragedy,  the  <*  Duke  of  Gothland,"  (which  alone  fills  iip  ao 
octavo  volume  of  no  less  than  400  pages,)  nor  of  his  principal  comedy,  in 
which  the  Devil,  and  the  Devil's  Grandmother,  attended  by  the  Roman  Em- 
peror Nero,  as  a  groom  in  livery,  play  distinguished  parts.  We  must  reserve 
these  aa  a  bonne  hokche  for  some  other  opportunity.  Meanwhile,  we  may 
notice  at  least,  with  due  deference,  the  opinions  wi&  which  he  has  fiivowed 
the  pnUic  regaording  the  diameter  of  Shakipeare;  and  on  this  occasion  Mn 
Grabbe  is  like  some  eminent  perfonner  of  unexampled  feats,  for  whose  accom- 
modation the  stage  must  be  cleared  of  all  minor  competitors.  Or,  to  use  t 
more  worthy  similitude,  he  is  like  a  great  orator  in  whose  presence  all  humblet 
aspirants  must  be  mute.  Shakspeare,  it  appears,  might  have  stood  somewhat 
in  his  way,  and  hindered  the  due  fulfilment  of  his  magnificent  designs.  It  was 
highly  proper  therefore,  that  such  an  individual  should  be  jostled  aside  in  the 
first  place;  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  Grabbe,  several  years  ago,  perfected  an 
Essay,  in  which,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  he  wameo  his  countrymen  against 
their  unreasonable  and  immoderate  admiration  of  oar  (falsely  styled)  great 
natiottal  head. 

"  Of  this  absurd  propensity/'  oar  bold  revolutionist,  '*  can  speak  wllh  the  moi^ 
freedom,  bccaiise  be  himself  has,  in  some  degree,  suffered  from  it  In  the  *  Gothland' 
especially,  some  traces  of  the  pie  vailing  halllicination  may  be  detected,  but  certainly, 
not  one  of  the  other  pieces  will  betray  this  I  Nay,  the  author  believes  tliat  the  spirit 
ithich  animates  the  '  Gothland,'  and  the  mode  of  conducting  its  action,  will  be  allowed 
to  show  more  originality'  than  Sbalspearean  peculiarities !  1^ 

Mr.  Grabbe  has  told  us  that  he  publishes  these  works  as  primary  specimens 
on  which,  for  his  own  fiiture  guidance,  he  vrisbes  to  hear  the  judgment  of  hi^ 
readers.  We  can,  vrith  great  confidence,  assure  him  that  in  the  passage  just 
quoted,  he  has,  on  one  point,  formed  for  himself  a  decision,  to  which  no  critic 
in  the  worid  will  refiise  his  corroborating  testimony.  Whatever  the  faults  of 
Mr.  Grabbers  productions  may  be,  in  other  respects,  that  they  are  novel  and 
original  must  be  allowed  in  all  conscience. 

With  regard  to  English  poetry  in  general,  Mr.  Grabbe  is  of  opinion,  that 
there  are  only  two  authors  of  much  consequence^--*'  Lord  Byron  and  Shak- 
apeaie;^  the  former  for  his  excbllence  in  expressing  his  own  pecntiar  and 
mward  feeKngs— the  latter  for  his  ^ower  of  avoiding  the  betrayal  of  snch 
foeliogs  altogether,  and  for  the  delineation  of  events  and  characters  supplied  br 
joHenuU  life.  Ibe  relevancy  of  this  remark  at  starting  to  the  argnments  whidi 
are  to  follow  is  not  directly  apparent,  but  soon  afterwards  he  plunges  m  medim 
rety  and  proposes  three  qu^tions : — 

"1.  Whence  arose  and  arises  this  admiration  of  Shakspeare,  which  has  tamed  into 
•  mnng  *finhitm  V  «.  Is  he  deserving  of  such  applause?  3.  Whiiiit-r  wlll'such  con- 
'tinued  adroiratfon  and  imitation  lead  the  German  stage  V* 


mo  CHHeal  akeiekes. 

JiM«twr  tatiM  ink  <|MitioQ  Im  kM  lilMoita%  ta^^^ 
models  were  banished  by  the  exertions  of  Leasing,  Sbhnider,  andothen,;  how 

8e  stsdy  of  Shskspeare  introduced  by  them  and  approved  subsequently  by 
oethe  and  Scrhiller,  was  ai  lei|gti|  pervertsd,  a»  he  is  plea^  to  afeph  nto  & 
hallucination,  or  mania,  by  the  superadded  and  immoderate  pane|gf|ics  of 
Schlegel,  Tieck,  Novalis,  and  other  leading  partizans  of  the  romantic  school* 
Ihese  authors,  of  course,  he  is  obliged  to  treat  with  respect,  though  be  believes 
them  to  be  in  error ;  but  with  reganl  to  the  multitude  of  minor  authors  vrho 
determine  on  dl  occasions  to  extot  Sbakspeare,  he  asserts  that  their  condqa 
proceeds  from  one  or  other  of  the  following  causes : — 

"  Iftt  Bccaoie  they  feel  that  tbcv  tbemselves  an  wilboot  fovpe  in  the  field,  while 
thev  look  apoo  Sbakspeare  as  a  twefve-pounder,  who  supplies  them  with  the  aieaBs 
both  of  attack  and  defence.  Sdly.  Because  this  idolatry  of  Shakspeare  having  been 
kept  op  for  about  serenty  yean  costs  do  trouble  to  express.  One  has  onlv  to  harp 
opfin  the  same  string,  and  brush  up  old  figures  of  rhetoric.  3dly.  Because  Uie  Shak- 
speare mania  has  become  '  the  wutde,*  4thly.  Because  the  practice  6f  eulogising  hlra 
U  like  a  trade  snpported  by  esod  securities,  for  great  aothors  are  on  the  same  side, 
and,  eoMeqnentU,  the  gaping  fool  has  always  bis  auaiHaries  hi  reserve.  Sthly.  Be* 
caose  a  vei^  littte  man,  when  be  ettob  a  great  oharader,  k  apt  to  thfaik  that  by  » 
doing  be  slicks  a  feather  m  bb  own  cap,  especially  if;  at  the  same  time^  be  can  dli«et 
Qontemptuom  expressions  against  lOflM  distingmshed  individnai  whom  he  ttwmsls 
with  his  idol,  for  example*  should  he  speak  of  Sbakspeaiv  and  Schiller.  The  Jillla 
man  may  himself  perhaps  have  written  a  play  of  the  roost  des|^oabl»  and  ahsfVUffld 
da^,  but  what  matters  this?  He  who  believes  that  with  his  own  decisive  *  4ial»'  he 
can  exilt  Shakspeare  to  the  third  heaven,  may  consider  himself  as  on  a  bigbsff 
footing  than  the  individual  whom  he  thus  elevates.  He  is  like  a  Napoleon,  who  ridef 
Up  and  down  before  tlie  ff^nt  ranks  In  a  simple  green  uuiform,  with  a  coionefs  epaulet*. 
yet  can  bestow  on  a  general  a  badge  of  tlie  legioa  of  honour,  enjoying  also  the  reflected 
■plendoer  of  the  dignity  which  he  thus  confers.  6thly.  Because  Germans  entertain 
a  kmd  of  Blopid  rsvctcnoe  for  that  whroh  they  cannot  comprehends  ftMy.  *" 
with  the  BiOTfade,  the  taiMs'eeeentile' and 'Imerastfng^  are  hwked  npon  i 

Smoas,    Sihly.  Beeanse  the  Gerttaas  aie  snftciently  naifsw  whKs^  la  j 
Ml  only  as  vainable,  which  comet  fram  a  for  dlslaaaa/' iuk  4io- 

Enough  of  this— but  jesting  apart,  and  in  conformity  to  M.  Tieck^s  opinions 
expressed  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  the  **  Duke  of  Gothland,*'  we  most  say,  that 
notwithstanding  a  degree  of  presumption  and  violence  more  akin  to  madnesa 
than  genius,  the  author  now  before  us  is  for  from  being  destitute  of  Ulenta 
•uch  M»  wi^  proper  coHivstf on,  may  enable  him  to  correct  and  avoid  die  ex- 
Imvagaoeiea  into  whk^  ovvr-impetuosity  and  the  determination  to  be  briji^iial 
httve  betmyed  him. 


ivr.  XXl^GnmiaMi/JM  deUa  Lmgua  MaUete,  di  M.  Vaasdli.    Seconda  edi- 
xiooa^  molto  aocresduta,  ed  in  migiior  ordine  lidotta.    8vo.    Malta.   1827. 

Tbe  Maltese  language  is  in  a  great  measure  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic  Alrhmigh 
»ot  a  written  language  till  of  late  years,  it  is  by  its  nature  a  litecary  idiop^ 
being  e^rraolonc  in  its  dictions,  and  therefore  deserves  the  attention  of.  this 
philologist,  and  especialW  of  tbe  Orientalist.  Afler  passing' Uirougfa  variow 
and  eonfrised  forms  of  orthographv,  which  were  assignea  to  it  at  difiecent  tioMS^ 
thbugh  without  success,  its  alphabet  has  been  at  last  fixed  such  as  we  find  it  is 
this  Grammar,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  written  in  Latin,  and  publialMsd  ia 
Rome  in  1791.  This  orthosraphv  has  been  found  by  experience  sufficient  to 
express  clearly  all  die  sounds  of  the  Maltese  language',  ^e  alphabet  oonaiatf 
of  the  Roman  letters,  with  the  addition  of  five  heterc^encovs  Qbamteijs^  to  exr 


Criiic^  Skeickei.  Ml 

*  ^ 

.^B^'  th«  §am  or  P«niaa  ft  the  Anbic  ^b  ^  Ae  gki»  or  ^  te  am  u^ 

bid  the  Hod  ^.  It  has  besides  three  sorts  of  Ay,tl|e  Ae  or  i^,  tiie  M«  or.^ 
wad  the  IeM  or  ^  The  voweb  tie  setwii  «» Sy  ^  o^  Ay  jfy  «>  and  the  conso- 
nants twent^ix  in  number.  M.  Vassal)]  seems  to  think  that  the  Maltese  bin- 
gnage  has  most  analogy  with  the  old  Atabic  of  the  sixth  ceotury  of  the  Hegira, 
as  he  intends  to  demonstrate  by  a  parallel,  in  the  composition  of  whifeh  he  has 
been  some  time  engaged.— Preface,  p.  vii.  He  also  mentions  having  pub- 
lished a  Maltese  Lexicon  in  1796,  which,  however,  we  have  bad  no  (^portunity 
of  meeting  with. 

Hie  Maltese  common  nonns  bttv^  HO  less  than  five  numbers,  collective,  sin- 
giter,  dnal,  pkiral  determinate^  and  plural  indeterminate,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  m  termination; .  for  instance,  /onto*,  dales,  or  ibe  fruit  of  the  daM? 
tree;  foasro,  dne  date;  tamwrt(^nf  two  dates;  low^yt, / several  dates ;  AMoror 
iimra^  many  dates. .  Ibe  formation  of  these  munbers  iasuh^eQi  to  many  vaii- 
a^ns|.iiduoh  are  ranged  into  classes.  <  Thenonaa  are  dedinad.by  mtaasof  the 
Itftiel^  ji^(  botk  &vt  jnasculioB  and  feminine,  joined  to  pieposilions ;  lor  inetaiio^ 

t^P9f4>beMtr;  Ulgm^joi  the  ben«ty;  4fl'gm^  to  the  beaWy;  «yl  imA 
BatebnUty*  Hie  root  of  thewerba  ia.fiiunid»  atf  in  o^r  Oritotal  idftomSi 
in  llM  third  person  eingiilar  of  the  past  tense,  from  whidt  the  oonjogataon  be-> 
^fm*  'Th»nlMlive  pfonovne  m  (CKpteand  by  affixes:  The  Syntax  a]|)pefLrs 
veoMrinMy  aiiBple  and  easy. 

Hmm  few  remssks  will  be  sufficient  to  show.&e  nffinity  between  the  Mal- 
tese and  the  languages  of  the  neigihbouring  continent,  especially  with  the  dia« 
lects  of  tile  Arabic  which  are  spoken  on  the  coast  of  Baibaiy,  the  natives  oC  the 
l»t(ex.condtry«  iffi  understand,  oeing  able  to  hold  eoojraiae.  arith  those  of  Malte 
with  ease.  An  acquaintance  with  the  Maltese  idiom,  which  ean  be  eonveoi* 
4nl)jrM^idiedo«ilhatiited^'ioi^tthiispm  EKKMfj^eumy^ 

iiii«wi<Oifti»velMrHieside  in  oefthem  Africa.    M.  VaiBtllff,  «beMfott,^eMfei  < 
fHMftiilGM.hM^  beenenMraoMMlid  in^read^ring  the  Mftltese««rt|le«  ls»> 
gMMM^and  for  havins'ti^Mi^ti ffoks-ia  tiw  Ilaliaft,  with  wbieh  the  nalifei 
of  MaUa  mf  99iMi«l^.  conveoaot. 


Art,  iXL^^Dioihiianum  EdUianum  turn  jelfctemM  turn  oftmmnim  Am  fm  wm 
ChtsieonMy  et  Gr^uonm  et  Romtmamms  ^  opimm  ki/isyi  m>*siiwi 
Uhrot  etUiatttm.  EmentUtoU,  mppleint,  noiulkfue  critieii  vuifuritut,  Wt 
Hebenstreit.  PrgmdttUur  Frifiaio^  nceedtuU  Jndke$,  Vindobonn,  smiipt* 
Annbrasleri,  1898,  in  13ho.  » >  <■     '  '    - 

In  diis  little  volume,  of  less  than  300  pages,  we  have  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
conyenient  manuals  of  classical  bibliography  that  has  yet  been  '6flfleTed  to  tb/i 
public.  Ibe  author  has  not  undertaken  to  ^ve  a  amuUite  c^ahgve  qfedUkms^ 
out  merely  a  teketion  of  the  earliest  and  Mst,  with  brief  characteristics  of  the 
mttttCiof  each.  Confining  himself  within  the  bounds  of  (jbassical  literature^ 
pWrperlr  ^o  called^  Dr.  HebenstreTt  has  arranged  the  authors  in  alphabetical 
oir^^r,'die  faames  being  printed  in  capitals,  and  the  editions  Ibllowingg  each 
other  in  chronological  order.  Besides  the  short  characters  already  mentioned, 
fatf^Mtt  ^Iten  descriptions  of  the  genuine  editions  where  counterfeit  ones  are 
known  to  exist;  and  has  also  attacned  pncet^  in  most  instanceS|  to  the  mpderni 
ediljons,' (in  German  nfioney)  and  in  a  few  to  the  earlier  ones. 

The  book'is  very  t^eatly  and  correctiv  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  is  accom*' 
piinfed  iHth'tlfree  indexes,  the  first  of  Uie  small  Elzevir  ediuons,  the  second  of 
the  Greek,  and  the  third  of  the  Latin  authors  included  in  the  diotionaiy. 
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DENMARK. 


Tireitt  are  three  PubHc  libraries  at  Copenbagett. 

'  L  Tbs  Great  Royal  Librart.— It  ia^io  a  large  building  i^oaceil  to Hie 
seoth  of  the  Palace  of  Christiaiisbiirg^  hi  wfaicb  the  Treatary  of  Arta^  at  It 
was  called,  was  foriDerlj  kept;  bat  in  1835  the  apttrinents  whtidi  it  fitM 
ttere  allotted  to  the  Library.  This  library  coatauM  aboat  400/KX>  vo1ubm% 
and  may  ther^ore  be  reckoned  among  tlie  most  contidenible  in  £orope»  *  It 
was  founded  by  King  Frederick  III.,  and  the  building  completed  in  1M9^  We 
may  consider  as  particular  and  distinct  portions  of  it,»«- 

1 .  The  Northern  lAhrary,  which  has  b^en  armnted  since  1f%l,  and  eontihii 
everything  relating  to  the  literature  of  the  Danish  states^  as  weM  as  laeat  «f 
that  of  Sweden,  tocher  with  ererrthing  connected  with  the  geograpbj^  tn** 
tOry  and  language  oT  Sweden  and  Norway. 

t.  The  Hjelmitjem'Roienkra  Collection,  which  was  inoorporated  ^iWniia 
library  in  1807,  contains  many  typoglrapbical  corioslties  raiaitive  to  die  BluMk^ 
Norwegian  literature. 

•  IS.  The  Royai  Library  has  Important  collections  of  BfSS.  many  of  wMeh  f" 
liertain  to  OrientsA  Hteratore.  These  colieotioas'have  been  wry  oumidaniWj 
increased  by  the  MSS.  and  critical  cx>tleecions  of  the  German  pWMogw 
Reiske^  wbich  are  extremely  important  fbr  the  study  of  the  Oriental  and  Amaeat 
languages.  The  well-known  Danish  historian,  Peter  Fr.  Sobm,  pnvchaaed  the 
last -mentioned  collection,  and  brought  it  with  his  own  choice  library,  in  the 
year  1798,  to  Copenhagen. 

4.  The  collection  of  MSS.  of  Thott  (4154  in  number),  and  of  early  printed 
hooks  (dl50),  presented  by  the  minister  of  state  Count  Otto  Von  Thott,  was 
aeccited  in  1786.  Of  specimens  of  early  typography  in  this  coUeotioB,  tbere 
were  250  previous  to  1480,  and  of  these  95  before  1470.  An  -eslafaliabaBent, 
under  the  name  of  the  Museum,  was  connected  with  the  library  itf  1809,  for 
the  pnrpose  of  promoting  the  publication  of  the  more  interestiBg  inokted 
MSS.  and  literary  treasures  which  the  Library  contains.  Circumstances -have^ 
liowever,  hitherto  prevented  the  execution  of  this  design. 

By  an  ordinance  of  19th  January,  1821,  every  person  in  Denmark,  Iceland 
hnd  the. Colonies,  in  whose  shop,  or  at  whose  expense,  a  work  is  published,  is 
bound  to  deliver  two  conies  of  U— one  on  writing-paper,— 'gratis,  to  the  Boyal 
Library,  even  if  the  work  is  printed  in  a  foreign  country,  llis  extends  to 
copperplates,  lithographic  works,  and  the  like.  This  obligation  was  pravidbsiy 
ImposM  on  every  printer,  and  is  still  in  force  in  the  Duchies. 

5.  Attached  to  the  Royal  Library  is  the  great  Collection  of  £qgraviog%  pre- 
^rved  in  two  rooms,  in  three  grand  divisions. 

Ist.  The  oldest  collection  of  47,^8  engravings  in  55  large  volomes,  amoag 
wbich  are  many  pieces  that  are  extremely  rarau    The  earliest  works  in  this 

coIlecUon  are  of  the  time  of  King  Chrisuan  V.  towards  the  end  of  that 

teenth  century. 


Sd.  A  flion  tnodcrn  collcorioii  of  S9,0M  engnTiags,  which  «ai-  pnpchoscd 
M  1788  of  Cho  oooBNllor  «f  state  Von  Watoherileben ;  hmng  teen  now 
arranged  aeoprding  to  the  several  schools  and  masters,  fills  S17  volomes  of  di^ 
ferentsiJes;  -  ' 

ad.  PiNAOoTHBCA  DAVo-NomvBoiCAy  foftned  by  many  ynrs  astidiiovs  es^ 
ertioDs  by  CooiMellor  Adam  Mailer.  This  ooIImcioii  contaimy  io  3d  very 
large  volumesi  about 4500  engraviags, snefudtng  not onlyaU the prodaetioas of 
Danish  eiyavars,  bttt  also  the  prodocvioiM  relative  to  benmark  eneraved  by 
foreign  artista.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  •  this  ooUeoiion  has  not  been  can^ 
iHMied  since  the  death  of  the  Ibftnde^  iti  1795. 

The  Royal  Library  has  been  open  for  the  use  of  the  pqblie  since  the  jear 
1796.  Go  week  days  the  honrs  of  admission  to  the  reading-room  are  from 
eleven  ro  two  o*cl<lck;  and  by  the  observance  of  certain  regnlations,  persons 
may  even  have  hooks  at  their  own  hoaaee.  In  the  reading-room  there  is  ^m. 
adasiitthle  bust  of  the  hMrned  Hjelmstjema  by  Tborwaldsen.  It  is  a  present 
limn  Hjehns^eraa's  dangbter,  the  Dowager  Coantess  of  Rosencrone,  and  wsa 
idnaed  there  in  the  year  18S7. 

II.  Thb  UifiYEasiTT  LiBRABT)  In  •  long  room  intheehnreh  of  the  Holy 
Trinity^  consists  of  about  100,000  volumes.  The  following  may  be  mentioned 
na  i«a|arkable  pertiona  of  itt«— 

A.  The  «olleotion  presented  by  Ame  Magnasson,  consisting  chiefly  of  MSSi. 
Ml  pwvhmant  and  paper^  tllnstrative  of  the  history,  anti<|aicies>  languages  and 
Mogsaplvf  of  the  Northern  nations.  Arne  Magnussoni  (better  linqwn  by  bis 
iMMed  appellation  of  Amas  MagnaenSy)  Professor  of  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen,  and  author  of  several  learned  works  on  Danish  and 
lioi«lhain  history,  £e.  died  in  1780.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  the  Uni- 
w^hktf  twelw  hundred  volnmesy  which  he  bad  saved  from  the  creat  fire  which 
destroyed  the  University  Library  in  1728,  and  ail  the  property  he  possessed  in 
DfMMaariiy  OD  oondilie*  of  creating  two  placet  in  it  in  perpetuity  for  young 
Iflatattdars*  He  also  left  a  fund  of  1000  dacats  to  defray  the  expenses  c^  trana- 
kting  and  printing  the  Sagpw  and  other  ancient  MSS.  which  he  nad  bequeathed 
t»  tht  library.  ttiis'foandatiOB  was  oonfirmed  by  tbe  king  in  178(K  and  in 
1771K  six  commissioners  were  named  to  undertake  the  fulfilment  of  the  testa- 
tor'a  dispositions. 

B.  A  rare  collection  of  books  in  the  Sanscrit  and  other  Oriental  languages, 
partly  presented,  and  partly  procored  by  the  celebrated  botanist  Dr.  Nathan 
WaHi6A>  united  to  what  the  Library  previously  possesaedf  and  to  the  philok^ 
fiaal  treasores  collected  by  Prolessor  Bask. 

C.  The  collection  of  works  on  natural  history,  presented  by  the  late  minis^ 
iert»f  state  Count  J.  6.  Moltke. 

D.  The  collection  of  books  on  Danish  jurisprudence  of  the  counsellor  of 
state  Schoo,  added  to  the  Dhrary  in  1813. 

According  to  the  above-mentioned  ordinance  of  19th  January,  1891,  me 
eopyyon  writing^per,  of  all  works  published  in  Denmark,  Iceland  and 'the 
Cokmies,  most  be  delivered  gratis  to  this  library  also.  Since  1776  there  baa 
been  a  reading-room  open  to  tbe  public  daily  from  ten  to  two  o'clock,  in 
which  hours  books  are  also  lent  to  canj  home. 

IIL  Tbb  CinUSn  LiBRARr.-->This  library  is  in  a  handsome  boildHig  erected 
for  its  recepdoui  consiata  ef  about  SO^OOO  volumes,  and  is  particularly  rich  in 
the  dapartnents  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  Natural  History,  Economy,  and 
Polytechnics.  The  founders  of  this  library  were  Mr.  J.  F.  Chuen  (oh.  17M) 
lOd  his  brother  the  prwy«<iaunseUor  Clasen  (ob.  18S5).  The  former  be- 
queathed his  library  to  the  public,  and  an  annual  sum  for  the  purpose  of  io^ 
creasing  it;  the  latter  had  a  building  erected  for  its  reception  at  his  own  ex- 
pease,  and  accardiag  to  a  phm  of  his  ovm  desigpiag.    The  library  was  opened 


38^  Miscettanemis  Idierary  Nidk^ 

io  1796.  It  has  a  reading-room  <)pen  from  eleven  to  two^  on  four  dafs  ill  the 
weeir, WheA'blwkt anrtaiit  o«t»  fliefi^'  w^a  kroaw  btm'^X  Fk.  OlaiBK  itt 
tU^librwy. 

Besidec  these  three  public  librarieiy  the  Sargical  Aoademf,  the  Betani^ 
OardtHiy  the  Veterinarj  School,  the  EocMaitical  Semioary  tmd  the  Academy 
of  Arti  have  eHeh  Hbreries  of  their  own,  whieb  are'oet  ieeentiifceitiMe. 
'  We  may  here  mentieii  the  Aikemmimf  a  toeiety  fomtcM  afrCopenhaga^ 
May  1,  ]8ft5»  the  membeie  of  irhjch  meet  in  a  iuke  of  feadii«-feea%  ihiii» 
llMy  liad  the  p«iiaci|Mil  Diuiih,  Germae^  Fraaoh,  Eag^iih,  Noreregiaa  mti 
Swedish  newspapers^  periodical  pobittadoaa  and -pampbleiar  •andia.i 


works  df  aU  deseriptions  iMeresting  to  well4nfor«Ded  persoM.  At  the  foua* 
Aitievi  of  the  society  it  wm  resolved,  that  as  soon  as  the  eolleetiQD.amoaeted 
to  1000  volumes,  books  shoekl  be  lent  to  the  meahert :  tUiit^was  eoabMto 
do  on  the  1st  October,  ]8ltr.  Traveller*  may  be  admitted,  aad  visit  the  realk 
in^*raoms  for  a  weehf  gratis  ;  after  that  a  card  of  adraission«aay  be  bed  fee»B 
eenall  monthly  payment.  TIm  society  has  above  400  permanent  memhaw^— < 
a  select  and  interesting  company,  consisting  both  of  natives  and  foreignetay  is 
at  all  times  to  be  met  with  m  the  reading-reoms.  ■ 

The  third  volume  of  the  elder  or  poetical  Eddls»  (see  our  9d  vol.  p*  911^ 
note,y^rinted  at  the  expense  of  the  Megnoeson  fend,  has  at  last- made  its 
appearance.  It  contains  the  V'6lwp6f  the  Hdeem^  «nd  the  Ijigtmii,  with 
si  Glossary,  Indeies,  a  most  copious  Lexicon  of  the  Northern  Mytbdlogjy  by 
Prbfessor  Finn  Mngnusen,  and  the  ancient  Calendar  ef  the  Northern  natiiMui 
Copib^  of  the  Leiicon,-  which  is  written  in  Latin,  may  also  be  procured  eepap- 
raMly.  -The  learning  and  research  which  it  displays  are  really  prodioHHi^ 
«nd  we  hope  to  be  eoAbled,  before  long,  to  make  evr  readen  better  aaqaalBted 
with  its  contents. 

•  Another  important  work  will  shortly  make  its  appebranoe  from  tfaeeame 
press,  in  <  veis.  4te.,eAtitted  The  Or6g6$  (6rey-Goose>  or  Code  of  theaucieiit 
lcehUid|c  end  Norwecian.  Laws,  in  the  original  loehmdk:,  with  a  Latin  traae* 
lallbn  atod  ladeses^  by  Thord  Sveinbiorasen,  and  an  Introduction  by-  M. 
Schlegel. 

While  the  two  preceding  works  were  passing  through  the  press,  (having 
eccnpied  's^eral  years,)  the  Cotnmissioners  of  the  Magousson  fund;  pubhebedy 
nt  the  end  of  1646,  another  of  smaller  extent,  (1  vol.  4to.)  but  extremely 
interesting  as  a  picture  of  the  manners,  state  of  civilisacion  and  legislation  M 
the  North.  This  is  entitled  Xorila^fs-iSd^e,  five  Hiiiaria  dc  rebui  g9$iis 
Xeidelmilaifl,  and' is  supposed  to  have  been  written  at  the  end  of  the  tbir- 
teenth  or  be^oning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  embraces  the  lives  of 
seven  generations  of  the'  fantitv  whote  name  it  bears,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  Iceland,  and  includes  a  variety  of  episodes  relative  to  other 
persons  and  events.  *  Iris  not  confined  to  Iceland,  as  live  kings  of  Norway 
«od  one  of  Irehind  are  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  The  Latin 
translation  was  made  by  Mr.  T.  G.«&ep|V>nioelaDder,  now  Sub-Librarian  of 
the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh. 

Messrs.  Thoriadns  and  Wertauff  have  completed  the  HUtoria  Renm 
2f9rHgietu^um9  fur  which  they  found  anqb  .ample  mial^enals  in. the  Mmn«P0» 
oolleption  ef  .M$&  The  sijub  and  last  voJume  wiU  ooatain.  a  copious  Inde&  to 
the  workman  EsplanatiQa  of  the  Songs  of  the  .Scalds  which  ocQur  in.  the  fir^ 
three  volumeib  nnd.aa  Snay  on  the  souroes  and  authenticiiy  oC&Borie'a  hisANd^ 
by  Pro^Bsserlfttller* 


Prefeaser  IWk faae  oewipletei  his  Ifistoiiet^of  the^Nmbeiw  Ifcfoeai  (lto> 
diake  Kaettpehistorier,)  in  n  thifd  volume^  whicit  coatMa  Daaiah  traoa- 
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ktwn  of  tk*  niost  hiporuac  myMc  mtd  rmamtic  legmK  ffm'>  tW  U8^.  m 
Hw  Magnutsou  coUeetioo.  The  edition  which  he  has  pebKahed  offhe  Dttmk* 
Song  «f  Lodbreg,  bat  also  betD  coUaieilwiih  the  1I8S.  im  the  eaoie  eoUeoiaon. 

• '  ■■  ■' • ,  f 

The  fonrteeftth  vokune  of  Sohm't  Wiierk  ^f  Dmmmtk  <liwt»ryof  Delh 
«i^)  hat  jtttt  appeared,  embraotng  the  •period  froei  1^76  t»  1400,  -Submit 
itttebtooo  wat  to  bring  down  the  hiamrr  ef  Denmark  to  the  year  i448»  the 
tanod  «f  iihe  accewMin  of  the  ftmily  of  OU^Abttfgb  to  the  throoeu  Heoate 
ited  long  enough  to  publith  the  first  aeten  vohimes  himtrif,  and^al  hit  death 
he  left  tK  manascript  of  the  eighth,  and  niatenids  for  oeatioaiag  the  woric 
latkeyear  1400— « task  which  was  confided  to  sohm  of-  the- meet. learned 
ntok  in  the  kingploat.  Sehtti  availed  himself  of  the  researches  of  ail.wha  had 
WBitiieaon  the  soi^aet,  bot  partioahirlj  of  the  faselendio  rewMns,  and  hsa 
Umt  predoeed  m  waik  iatereiliagi  not  onH^  to  natitiei^  bot  to  the  neigh- 


The  great  Dani&h  Diction vii  published  bjr  the  Royal  SocMtyi  is  adraoced 
to  letter  R,  and  letter  P  it  in  the  nress. 

The  same  Society  has  appointea  a  Committee  of  Meteorology,  consistiag  of 
Messrs'.  Haoch,  Oersted  and  Scbouw.  Observations  are  daily  m«de,  accord** 
iag  toifrcertaio  form,  not  only  in  Denmark  Proper,  but  also  an  the  most  dis* 
ii^tit  pacts  of  the  Danish  possessions; — ^in  Iceland,  Greenland,  the  West 
lodiaa. islands  and  the  Coast  of  Guinea.  During  the  last  winter  the.Socie^ 
tw.Akm  difiusion  of  the  Natural  Sciences  in  Denmark  held  public  lectures^ 
grat^oo  this,  branch  of  knowledge,  at  which  Professors  Oersted  and  Zeise^ 
tod  Dr-  foradiammer  assisted. 


Under  tbe.tl^Ie  of  DamtA  foeiUal  Anthologj^  or  n  Selection  from  the 
Works  gf  Danish  and  Northern  Lyric  Poets,  in  chronological  order,  Profess- 
so*  Moibech  proposes  to  publish  a  work,  io  3  or  4  vols.  8vo»  whidi  will  contaio 
the  best  pieces  from  Tulhn  to  the  present  time,  and  (te  accompfuiied  with  • 
short  biographical  and  critical  sketch  of  each  author. 

^  .  ,.    ,, 

.  A  translation  into  DaatsA,  with  notes,  has  appeared,  of  Deppioi^  JSTtftoirt 
dci  Eaq^tditi^m  MarUime$  det  Xormaudi  en  France.  A  Swedish  translation 
of  the.san^  work  is  also  announced. 

A  Miilory  qfthe  Northern  Union,  in  Danish,  by  John,  will  shortly  appear^ 
•a  6  vols.  4to.  with  maps  and  plans.  It  will  embrace  the  period  of  the  union 
of  tits  three  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  from  the  death  of 
Waldemar  XV.  to  the  peace  of  Stettin  in  1570.  The  Appendix  will  contain 
tMmy  documents  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  tne  North.  - 


FRANCE. 


Tb«'  6tst  tdume  of  a  very  important  coUeetioo  has  just  nnede  ks  apptanw<te 
from  tfte  Royal  Press  at  Paris,  handseoiely  printed  in  4to.,  entiiled  GelieeiiiM 
dehritMarUmu  mi^mnream  XVlIihne  SMe^  par  J.  M.  PardesMNi»  Con* 
eeiHer  k  la  Cour  de  Catsation,  Professeer  de  Drc%t  Coflmneroiall  la  faeoM 
de  Paris,  &&  It  is  intended  to  form  a  collection  of  the  maritime  kitrs  of  all 
aatioas,  from  anoieot  tiases  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  work 
itpf^oded  by  thoitet^part  of  a  «eryr«laboaale^ot4odttctiQa,mddhiiiogo  fiaw 
ofmaritiwe comwtfift pfoioatlj&ao.lhe.diioovery.of Amiaaai   Iha^ portico 
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Mir  pMMtmA  mmm  dovii' Wr  to  thA  Crnftdes,  Tb^  xest  of  th^  volume  u 
dnrkM  into  etoveo  cbup^eri^  Wid^  ^  preliminarjf  one,  which  develops  the 
object  eod  pWn  of  the  worici  ami  the  ^othoritieft  consulted,  and  enters  into  a 
▼ariety  of  interestiag  details.  Chapter  1  treau  of  the  nations  of  antiquitj 
which  have  left  ue  ao  OMHUinients  of  their  waritiose  le^^hition ;  3,  that  oi  the 
Greeka,  espedally  of  the  Atheaaaoa;  ^  that  oi  the  Romans,  with  the  texts  of 
thB  AoBiaa  iawa  wfaieh  relate  to  il;  4,  ef  Europe  during  the  invasion  of  the 
Barbatianst  5,  of  the  Eastern  empire;  6,  the  compilation  known  hy  the  title 
of  tile  irartftaK.  Imh  ^  ihe  BMiuu^  7,  maritime  laws  of  the  Ea^tei^n 
oooBCries  ^ooquered  bf  the  Crusaders;  Q,  the  Mooies  or  Jugemens  SOUron; 
9,  tbe  fliiahtime  usages  of  the  Southern  Iiow  Couotries,  known  hy  the  name  of 
lugemau  de  Dmnm^t  or  Laws  of  West  Capelle;  ijQb  of  the  Northern  I^ow 
Coudlries,  kaawn  hjf  the  aaoie  of  CwiwMt  fAnuAerd/am^  d^Et^chu^sen  et  dc 
SiabeBis  lU  the  couBipiteaon  general^  kuonFa  b|  the  name  of  the  JUartfim^ 
LamcfWiiby. 

Necrology,-^The  Ducheste  de  Duras,  authoress  of  Ourika  and  Edimardj  died 
in  January  last.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Admiral  the  Count  de  Kersaint, 
Deputy  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  afterwards  to  the  Conyention,  where 
hb  conduct  was  noble  and  courageous.  Madame  de  Duras  was  very  young  at 
the  period  of  the  Revolution,  and  lived  abroad  till  the  restoration  of  tran« 
quillity  in  France.  She  was  the  friend  of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  naturally 
adopted  her  manner  of  thinking  on  matters  of  public  Interest.  Her  senti- 
ments were  wisely  liberal,  and  she  was  of  opinion,  with  all  the  sincere  friends 
of  their  country,  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  was  the  surest  means  of  se- 
curing the  national  prosperity.  She  founded  a  school,  at  her  own  expense,  on 
(he  system  of  mutual  instruction,  where  a  certain  number  of  poor  children 
were  educated;  and  her  Christian  charity  and  zeal  did  not  stop  there,  but 
were  directed  to  the  support  of  numerous  useful  institutions.  Her  literary 
reputation  was  fully  established  by  the  two  above-mentioned  publications^ 
which  display  many  charms  both  of  sentiment  and  composition. 


.  M.  Baibi  has  received  letters  from  Calcutta,  confirming  the  general  i 
racy  of  the  remarks  oh  the  languages  of  India  contained  m  his  Atlas  Bikno- 
graphique  du  Globe,  All  the  words  of  the  Maldivian  Vocabulary  are  repre- 
sented as  perfectly  correct,  the  writer  having  visited  vessels  from  the  Maldives, 
in  the  port  of  Calcutta,  and  astonished  the  sailors  by  the  accuracy  of  his  pro- 
nunciation derived  from  the  work  of  M.  Baibi. 


M.  Crapelet,  the  celebrated  printer,  is  displaying  much  enthusiasm  in  pro- 
rooting  the  study  of  the  old  French  authors,  and  has  already  printed  several 
works  of  that  description,  that  exhibit  favourable  specimens  of  style^  be- 
sides possessing  a  certain  degree  of  historical  importance.  He  thinks  it  an 
excellent  means  of  communicating  fresh  life  to  the  modem  language,  to  adopt 
manv  of  the  expressfons  of  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  often 
display  a  force  of  style  and  purity  of  taste  seldom  seen  in  our  modern  wtiters. 
The  five  works  which  M.  Crapelet  has  already  printed  are  as  follow :—  Fers 
fur  la  Martf  par  Thibaud  de  Marly;  Letire$  de  &nri  VUL  S^Aune  A/eyn; 
Le  Cimbat  de  2Venle  Bre^oni  centre  J^w^te  AngUde;  JBista^e  de  la  Pamom 
de  Juue  Christ,  par  Olivier  Maillard ;  and  Le  Pas  ^Amtes  de  la  Bergha, 
mainterm  au  tcumoU  de  Tarascm: 


M.  Ooudot,  a  young  naturalist  recently  returned  fram  a  voyage  on  the  const 
of  Barbery,  intends  setting  out  immediately  <Hi  a  OkMdkidn,  wfaieh  baa  for  iu 
object  the  explomtioD  of  the  extensile  iBtaod  of  MadagHOir.    To  iMreaao  the 
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fiKdfities  df  his  eiiterpriie^  vohKttpdotam  am  nothv^itom  tbs  lnt»d»  pf  i 

ral  science^  who  will  reoehre  in  relurti  packett  of  s«ch  objects  in  jMtssal  bit- 
torjr  as  may  be  most  interesting  to  the».  We  believe  that  oar  own  country- 
maoy  Dr.  Hobert  Lyall,  wbo  was  appointed  last  year  to  be  die  Bridih  resideBt 
at  Madagascar,  is  aJready  actively  engaged  in  similar  portuits. 

The  £rst  oomber  of  a  Vcyage  Pittaraqne  dam  k  Rtmmnmdn  D^tu^SkUet 
has  just  appeared  at  Paris  and  Naples  in- large  folio.  It  is  intended  to  con- 
^a  the  most  beaotifal  views  of  the  country,  and  the  most  impdatant  mdou- 
mentSy  both  ancien  t  and  modern .  Tbe  whole  will  be  Included  in  staty  nuMben^ 
each  containing  three  lithographic  engravings.  The  work  ho|lot  «mh  Naploft 
and  its  environs;  then  Campania  and  the  Amphitheatre  of  Capua;  Pompeii, 
fiercnianeum;  Nola,'  tbe  eifaaustless  mine  of  Greek  vatos;  and  tbe  raini  of 
Posstnm.  It  will  then  proceed  to  illostrate  the  aotiqvitiet  and  oatorai  beafl> 
ties  of  Calabria,  Lucania,  Apulia,  Messapia,  Piceno,  Samniom,  and  the  other 
celebrated  countries  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Sicilian  division,  besides 
tbe  beaatifol  prospects  for  which  that  island  is  celebrated,  will  embrace  ibe 
stupendous  remains  of  Syracuse,  Agrigentnm,  Selinuntium,  Segesta,  Catania, 
Taormina^&c. 

Tbe  first  number  contains  a  View  of  Naples  from  the  Villa  of  thelfargva* 
vine  of  Anspach,  tbe  Ruins  called  the  Poati  rtmi,  and  the  Tomb  of  Sannasank 

The  priie  offered  by  the  French  Institute,  relative  to  the  calcolattoa  of  ihe 
perturbations  of  the  elliptical  motion  of  comets,  not  having  been  awarded^  iba 
Academy  has  proposed  it  again,  and  invites  the  attention  of  geometrieiniM'to 
this  theory,  in  order  to  a  new  examination  and  improvement  of  the  varloos 
netbods.  Tbe  application  of  these  methods  is  also  demanded  to  the  eomet  oi 
1760,  and  to  one  of  the  two  other  comets  whose  periodical  retom  has  bocar 
aireBdjr  stated.  The  prize  is  a  gold  medal  of  3000  franks.  All  memoirs  to  bo 
muuaitted  before  Jaanary  1, 1829. 

Some  curious  details  on  the  ruins  of  Wadi-Mousa,  in  Arabia-Petrsa,  bav* 
been  reoemly  oommamcated  to  the  Institute  by  a  son  of  M.  Alexandre  do  La- 
bord%  who  has  just  returned  from  his  travels  in  that  country.    He  describee 


lall  account  of  them  may  shortly  be  expected. 


Professor  Lambert,  of  Metz,  announces  a  new  translation,  to  be  poblisbedr 
ia  five  parts,  of  the  Pentateuckf  to  be  accompanied  with  the  origiaal  text  ahti> 
explanatory  and  critical  notes.  The  author  remarks,  that  perhaps  no  book- 
has  been  worse  translated  than  the  Hebrew  Pentatench;  and  when  we  oon« 
nder  what  a  large  proportion  of  mankind  formed  their  religious  belief  aponka. 
lacu  and  iu  dogmas,  the  importance  of  a  faithful  and  pure  transkition  be* 
oomes  of  the  highest  importance. 

Tbe  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris  held  its  seventh  annual  meeting  on"fhe 
99th  of  April  kst.  The  various  ReporU  were  read  in  the  following  order  9<-4i 
L  On  tbe  labours  of  the  Society  during  tbe  past  year,  and  on  the  proaressof} 
Oriental  literature  in  France,  England,  Russia  and  Germany,  &a  bv  Bf.  Abel« 
Remnsat,  the  secretary.  IL  Extract  from  the  Correspoadeiice  of  M.  Sobolts, 
by  M.St.  Martin.  111.  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Georgia  and  of  Georgian' 
Litefature,  by  M.  Brosset.  IV.  Observations  on  tbe  grammatical  afiittities  of 
tbe  Saoicrit  with  the  principid  modem  languages  of  Europe.    V.  Portrait  ef 
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ZniH  if«er  the  author  of  ihe  Hittonr  ci  the  At^te:  XaHsn.  VLOftihe 
lailgiiiig»«fi|)«^{4ttlipf&i6  islands,  bjM.Luidresse.  ,.    .    .     i 

AboWRcmnsat  has  two  new  voliitnes  io  the  press  of  his  Noufoaius  MiUm§m 

M.  Kla|^tt^rHlsh«Ttty  pabli^a  thin]  volume  of  Jllano^ 
«  

•  A  pruee  of  1000  francs  has  heen  offered  by  the  Sodety  of . Christian  Mora* 
lil^;«t  Paris,  forthe  best  Memoir  on  the  State  of  the  Law  in  Fraooa  relaliML . 
to  Refigiout  Litierty,  such  as  it  ought  to  be  according  to  the  Charter. 

A  pardcnlartfepartment  has  been  created  for  geography  in  tl^e  BiUioik^fMA 
-dm  Mm.    Tfans  is  a  desideratum  supplied  which  has  long  been  felt, and *aa 
enligbteD^  and- liberal  minister  has  a<x]uired  new  claims  to  the  gmiitodeKAat 
only  of  France,  hot  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  which  will  apeadily  shar»  ia  . 
the  wHatitages  of  such  a  regalation. 

M.  ChampoIHon,  jan.  sailed  from  France  on  the  Slst  of  July  )ail>  on-the 
new^  Kterary  and  scientific  eipedition  to  Egypt,  which  has  been  oadertaken 
under  the  express  sanction  and  patronage  of  the  Kioa.    M.  Champolilioa  is 
accompanied  by  MM.  Bibent,  architect,  Uiote,  Cheruoini,  DuchesnOi  Bertin  - 
fila^  and  Lehotix,  draftsmen,  and  I^enortnand,  Inspector  of  the.DepartaMAiof 
the  Fiifie  Arts  at  the  Louvre;  also  by  a  party  of  Italian  savants,  (eoosiatiag'of 
tfaer^twiy 'Messrs.  RQseUini,Dr.  A.  Ricci,  and  Professors  Eaddi  and  Aogelelhy) 
teat  ^etaf  the  expense  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  with  iuatructiou  to  act 
wider  M.  ChampoUion's  directions,  assist  him  in  his  researches,  and  co  o)ii  am 
with  faim  for  the  seneral  objects  of  this  memorable  expedition.    Its  greiiitofah  < 
ject  19  to  search  for  materials  to  fill  up  the  important  gaps  which  still  rwwilhi  . 
in  the  history  of  the  most  celebrated  people  of  antiquity.    There  ia  rmmm.  ta 
believe  that  the  monuments  of  Egypt  may  yet  restore  to  us  some  pages  of  her 
eiwalustary^  ami  of  that  of  the' earliest  nations. 

•  As  a  moat  favourable  augury  of  the  result  of  M.  ChampoUioa's  ezfadiMo% 
we  asaf  neAdoa  that  on  bis  way  to  Marseilles,  previously  to  his  emhfrhias 
lar  Egypt,  he  paid  a  visit  to  M.  Sallier,  of  Aix,  the  proprietor  of  a  valuable 
eoUection  of  Egyptian  papyri.  M.  Cfaampollionis  examination  of  these  is  said 
to  have  led  to  the  extraordinary  discovery  that  two  of  them  contained  a  his* 
tory  of  the  wars  and  reign  of  Sesostris  Mamses  the  Great,  who,  according  ta 
chronologists,  was  contemporary  with  Moses,  being  the  son  of  that  Pharaoh 
ilrho  perished  in  the  Red  Sea  while  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  HebivwaK  -  One 


of  the  papyri  is  dated  in  the  ninth  year  of  that  monarches  reiga»  and  < 
oueatly  has  been  recovered  after  an  oblivion  of  thirty«tbree  oeBtories!  Tha^ 
Xalererf  QmM$ttt  having  already  published  all  the  details  given  by  the  JPrenoh 
jooroala  relative  to  these  papyri,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  then  heite,- 
aad  sfaaH  watt  vritfa  anxiety  for  fuller  a.)d  more  complete  information  oo  the 
subject.  ...        t 

The  French  translation  of  the  valuable  work  of  Arohdeaoon  Coie,  (wtete 
demise  at  a  ripe  old  age  the  English  literary  worU  has  reoenlly  had  ipceaiitfti'' 
to  deplore,)  entitled  JSiemoirs  of  the  Spanith  Kingi  o^  ihe  HouH  of  BoarlM,' 
was  completed  a  few  months  back  in  6  vols.  8vo.  The  trantlator^Don  Andcea^ 
Muriel,  (one  of  those  highly  gifted  acid  unfortunate  Spaniards  who,  having. 
taade  themselves  poltticaHy  olmoxidas  to  King  Ferdinilod's  government,  were 
feroed  to  exile  themselves,)  has  added  very  considerably  to  the.  value  of 
the  wodt l)y  onmeiwoi  notes,  eorrectiods  of  the  author^s  errors,  and  by.  a  whole 
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iFOliiaiebf  Udditionttl  inattar,  divided  into 'nine  cWterip' relating  tOkdb9<ftfu 
•f  Gharies  III.  Id  one  of  these  chapters  it  a  very  nill  historical  sketch  of  the 
•uteofSpaoish  litecature  during  that  reighs  .whiqb  well  deieraes lo  ^be^oaii*' 
aiiteetf»  But  We  partiealarly  wish  to  draw  attendon  to  the  hook,  on  aceooni 
of  a  reoiarkahle  memorial  of  Coont  d'Araaday  the  Spanish  minister  at  Paris, 
addressed  to  hit  own  sovoreiip  immediately  after.  p0ttio£  hit  eijpwMiaa.tP  tk$ 
Treaty  df  Paris  in  1788,  which  recognized  the  independence  of  the  revolted 
English  colonies.  In  this  remarkable  historical  documenty  ^whioh  Doft  A* 
ZItiriel  has  first  published  entire,)  Ctfupt  d'Aranda,  after  a^ijopatiogin^h^ 
moet'sagaeioos  and  prophetic  spirit  the  inevitable  results  tohisjcoaotry  kam 
the  impolitic  step  into  wbi6h  sne  bald  been  dragged  by  France  of  favouring 
this  revolt,  proposed,  for  immtdiatfi  adoption,  a  plan  for  obviating  tbeiott  m 
her  oolenies,  with  which  Spain  was  threatened,  which,  had  it  been  cairied. into  . 
efleeteven  twenty  years  later,  we  hesitate  not  to  saj^  woM  have  saved- |h»  . 
oceans  of  blood  and  treasure  which  have  been  wasted  in  the  contests  betisee*  . 
the* Spanish  cobnies  and  the  mother-countr^r,  and  prevented'. the  vidc^^ptfead 
miserr  and  desolation  in  which  these  extensive  regions  are  now  almost  univei^ 
satl^  involved,  and  to  which  there  seems  at  present  no  prospect  of  a  terms- 
natum.  The  document  is  of  considerable  length,  and  we  have  onlyxovaut 
extraetthee^senceof  the  plan.  ... 

**  Yoor  Majesty  ought  to  give  up  all  your  possessions  on  the  continaniKif 
the  two  Americas,  retaining  only  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico, « » • ,  ^    ^ 
In  order  vo  afccomplish  this  great  idea  in  a  ihanner  suitable  to  Spain,  .three 
Infants  m«st  be  established  in  America,  one  as  King  of  Mexico^  the  seDoodaa    , 
Kiag  ofFetu^mAii  the  third  as  King  of  Terra  Tirma.  .  Yourllyestjr  will  taku    > 
the  fitie  ef  Emperor.  ...;*.> 

.  ^  Tb0  conditions  of  this  great  cession  might  bei  that  the  throe  Mir  Jdag^  -, 
and- their  successors  should  acknowledge  your  MiUesty^^and  the  nrinfies  .w£!» 
shall  fill  the  Spanish  throne  af^er  you,  for  the  supreme  heads  of  the  faimlj^ j 
That  tin  King  of  Mexico  should  pay  every  jfear,  as  an  acknowledgement  for 
the  cession  of  that  kingdom,  a  contribution  in  silver  of  .  .  The  JLin^ 

of  Peru  to  do  the  same  for  his  ])08sessions.    The  King  of  Terra,  i'lraift  sIkhiIS 
send  aaoually  his  contribution  in  colonial  producci  atpecially  in  tobacooi  4o  , . 
supply  the  several  entrep6ts  in  the  kingdom.'' 


GERMANY* 

VixvHA. — ^The  reviewer  of  Von  Ham mer^s  UiUoryof  {h€  Ottoman  Empwit,ini 
the  Vienna  JaHrfmchery  had  marked  several  pa^sagps  for  (juotationy^yvjiiioh  ' 
Hiiisseman,  the  editor,  suppressed,  as  unfavourably,  apd  GonseqjuenMy  i<lh*> 
.  noxious  to  the  Turks.  What  renders  this  the  more  exuaordinary  is  the.  cinMim* 
staaoa  of  Von  Hammer's  book  itself  being  printed  at  Vienna.  The  celehrfiiAd 
Orientalist  has  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  ceased  to  write  for  the  Jahriuciin^   ; 

A  volume  of  poems  in  the  lower  Austrian  dialect,  by  M.  Castelli,  will 
shortly  appear.    In  their  separate  state  they  met  with  mu^h  appl.an^,atul{' 
wi11»  when  collected,  form  an  acceptable  gift  to  the  lovers  of  a  dialect  ^hiph, 
possetaes  many  charms.    Grammatical  remarks  and  a  Lexicon  Vill  ^ .  ajh* 
pended.  «__-_«..  .  .^,.  ..    * 

MvirrcB. — The  following  exculpatory  notice  has  Utety  been  pobhabed  tn 
jbstice  tor  the  memory  of  a  distinguished  German  scholar:—-  

*  Under  this  head  we  shsU  in  future  bring  together  the  iatolligeBoe^fmm'therdtf* 
fieieot  Cieraian  States. 
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.  <«  Tlii  kte  Fndcridc  Aagusftut  Wol^  Prii7  Countellor  to  his  MajesCy  Hie 
King  of  FrumtLf  who  died  Mvcrai  jeart  ago  at  Marseilles,  bad  borrowed  from 
the  Public  Library  at  Augsbarg  a  manuscript  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  aod  being 
•uhseqaeotly  asked  for  it,  affirmed  that  be  bad  returned  it  long  before,  though 
ahexeocipt  for  it,  siloed  by  himself,  was  stiii  in  the  Royal  Likmiry  in  this  city 
(Mttoieh)^  whither  it  had  been  brsMight  from  Augsboi^  and  no  trace  of  tM 
namueript  itaelf  oe«id  be  found  in  either  ef  me  libraries.  As  Mr.  Wolf 
oenU  bring  no  proof  of.  bis  having  returned  the  manusoript  beyond  his  own 
MserooB^  doubts  ncoessarily  arose^  and  reports  aiflkctiog  tne  honour  of  that 
Imwaed  writer  were  cirenlamdy  espedally  in  foreign  countries.  The  lost  ma^ 
•usoript,  howevei^  has  lately  been  fbund  in  the  Royal  Library,  in  conseqoeoo^ 
ki  •  new  arrangement  being  ordered  by  Mr.  Licbten thaler,  lately  appointcsd 
the  superintendent  of  it,  and  was  accompanied  with  documents  which  prove 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  Mr.  Wolf  did  actuallv  send  back  the  manuscript  at  the 
line  he  stated.  We  oonsider  it  our  duty,  tberefore^to  give  this  public  notice, 
Car  the  refatalion  of  the  above-mentioned  reports,  and  the  entire  justification 
of  that  illustrious  aod  learned  man,  whose  character  had  been  placed  in  a  false 
Ught. 

.   f  Mmmek,  itUk  Jane,  1828. 
^  The  Royal  Bavarian  General  Conservatory 
of  the  SdentiBc  Collections  of  the  State.       (Signed)   ^  Von  Schslliko.'' 

•  Dr.  Fr.  V.  P.  Graithnisen,  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Uie  University  of 
iluMcb,  has  commenced  the  publication  of  a  new  Journal  of  Astronomy  and 
Oeogn^iby,  under  the  title  of  AnaUktenfiir  Erd  und  Himmelikunde — to 
appear  twice  a  year,  viz.  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas.  The  object  of  it  is  to  col- 
loot  and  aoake  known  the  most  important  and  interesting  discoveries  in  astro* 
Bony  and  geography,  and  the  sciences  connected  with  them.  It  will  not  con* 
tain  any  rcpviews^  but  short  essays,  extracts  and  interesting  quotations  from  the 
best  works  on  these  sobjecta*  The  editor  will  do  his  utmost  to  tread  in  the 
Ibotatepfrof  the  esoelleac  Bode,  whose  Almanack  afibrded  amateurs  as  well  as 
psefickaU  in  astronomy  opportunity  to  make  known  their  discoveries,  and  by 
whi^  Bsaay  an  ipgenkwt  man  who  persevered  in  his  labours  became  an  abfo 
astronomer. 


We  formerly  alluded  to  the  Fhra  of  the  Altaic  MountainSf  proposed  to  be 
published  by  Dr.  Ledebur,  and  now  learn  that  a  Series  of  Plates,  with  brief 
descriptions,  has  been  commenced  at  Munich.  The  work  will  appear  in  tea 
livratsons,  two  of  which  will  form  a  volume,  and  will  contain  500  lithographic 
figures,  representing  for  the  most  part  new  planu  found  on  these  mountains, 
or  in  the  environs.  The  collection  was  formed  during  a  journey  undertaken  at 
ibe  expense  of  the  Russian  government  in  the  year  1896.  Besides  this  work. 
Dr.  Ledebur  means  to  publish  a  Methodical  Description  of  the  Altaic  Plants, 
in4co. 


Hie  first  volume  of  the  Familiar  Letters  of  the  celebrated  Wallenstein  is  now 
]iublished,  and  the  second  volume  is  in  the  press.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  fbrtonate  discovery  of  these  valuable  Letters.  They  exteocl  from 
the  year  16S7  to  1634,  and  are  addressed  to  Arnbeim,  Alsinger,  Gallas,  Picco- 
lomini,  &C.    A  Sketch  of  the  Life  aod  Campaigns  of  Wallenstdn  is  prefixed. 

The  Public  aod  Private  Life  of  Augustus  Ludwig  Von  Schlozer,  compiled 
from  original  documents,  manv  of  which  are  inserted  at  length,  by  his  son 
Christian  Von  Scbkner,  Coanaellor  of  State  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  S  vols. 
8vo.    The  life  of  this^  laborious  author,  whose  literary  influenoe  wna  cxteonvt; 
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bi*  rcftkietoe  »t  Stockboliiiy  PMein^nOf,  Paris  aad  Aome;  his  advsBtMlts  Mid 
controY«rsiet;  his  ooneBpoodence  wife^  ceMmed  statatmeB  aod  imb  of 
laten,  pm«eiit  oontiderable  interesc^  He  was  the  ecUlor  of  tbe  edicioii  <tf 
Ncstoc^s  Russian  Chroaide,  meatioaed  ia  ow  first  tdIiibm,  ^paga  604. 

Mr.  Kapferberg,  bdekialler  at  Melilis,  aaiMHiiieas  fiir  pMicalieii  ik  eaaijilcie 
edittoa  of  CoUcetiif  CcnciUmtm  Drnfiremium^  (Colleetioa  of  ihe  Qovoaila  of 
Treves,)  with  Notes.  Tbe  ^iwter  jpart  ef  these  Coo^ls  h«i  bB«i-psiBiad 
1>eforey  bat  are  now  rare,  the  several  great  works  ie  which  they  ana  cototaioei 
being  difficult  to  procare,  unless  at  h^  prtcea.  Some  of  these  had  heai 
]>rfDCed  from  incorrect  MSS«  and  others  haa  remained  nopdblisbed.  An  ed^ 
tion  of  tbe  whole,  in  a  correct  form,  and  ilhistrated  with  snitahie  '  *^ 
been  long  wanted. 


jyr.  C.  A.  Schaab,  of  Mentz,  is  about  to  publish  a  History  of  the  ] 
of  Printing,  from  original  soorco,  and  accompanied  witb  966  hitherto'  uimb- 
lished  documents,  which  throw  an  entirely  new  light  on  the  ganeatogy  ef  0«tip 
tenbergy  Fust  and  Schbfo. 

Goeth^B  Berman  end  BotoIAm.— Tbe  foilowtog  aneodot*  of  a  ciiOMMCanoa 
which  took  place,  in  Gerroanv  nearly  a  hundred  years  age^  is  said  to  be  the 
foundation  of  this  celebrated  poem. 

In  the  year  17 S2,  in  consequence  of  a  great  pecsecution  of  the  Protestaati 
in  the  Principality  of  Salzburg,  great  numbers  of  them  were  compelled  to  emir 
erate,  and  about  20,000  of  them.came'to  Prossia.  The  son.  of  a  neb  Amnir 
bappeniog  t6  meet  with  one  of  these  emigrant  partses»  and  entering  into  oen- 
versation  with  a  young  woman  belonging  to  it*  was  very>  mach  smitCan  with  bar ; 
but  being  unwilling  to  make  b6r  more  serious  proposals  till  his  parents  shenU 
have  seen  her,  asked  her  if  she  would  be  willing  to  eng^e  as  their  semaBl» 
Having  assented  to  the  proposal,  she  went  with  him  to  his  father's  bonsfiL 
After  some  time  the  young  man^  having  obtained  his  Cither's  consent,  ofiered 
her  his  hand,  which  she,  Sieving  he  was  merely  in  jest,  at  first  resented;  but 
being  soon  satisfied  by  his  fattier  that  the  proposal  was  seri0tts>  she  joylaMj 
consented,  and  then  drew  from  her  bosom  a  purae^  conlaining  IdO  pieces  of 
gold,  which  she  offered  him  as  her  marriage  portion.  The  story  is  leJntad  in 
a  Berlin  Journal  of  the  year  in  which  it  happened. 

Among  many  interesting  sketches  in  the  last  number  of  Goethe's  periodieal 
work,  Uber  KunU  und  AUerthum^  (On  Art  and  Antiquity,)  Vol.  VL  Part  X(, 
we  have  especial  satisfaction  in  selecting  tbe  following  remarks  on  Mr.  Moir's 
translation  of  Schiller's  **  Wallenstein''.-.- 

^  Already,'*  says  the  illustrious  critic,  ^  I  have  noticed*  the  peculiar  plear 

*  He  is  slluding  to  some  verses  in  a  preceding  page  of  the  same  number,  of  which 
tbe  following  is  a  humble  attempt  to  convey  the  sense  to  the  English  reader : — 
A  meadow-garland  once  I  sought. 
And  home  with  roe  r^oidng  brought : 
Within  my  hand  too  closely  prest, 
Droop'd  every  flower  its  budding  crest ; 
But  in  a  liquid  goblet  rfiar'd. 
What  scene  of  wonder  soon  appeared! 
The  buds  their  pristine  bloom  disclose, — 
Each  stem  in  lovely  verdure  glows, — 
And  all  as  fair  and  sweetly  smile 
As  when  they  graced  their  native  soil. 


Such  change  and  charm  < 

My  songs  in  foreign  tongues  to  see. 
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ttoMMMslvMi  ilie*«ktlfifel  iaMiMftaiiiiMi'  of  hm  worin  bj  m  «del|(nite  Mmm* 
mar^'Uui  Mt »  be  woiMiik«d  M  riM»  an  EngMi  ¥«reffth  of  Wfiit^MiASM^ 
ler^ '  WdiMiiCeNif  ^iMuWy  in  my  mhid^  Imve  estiCMl  tiiete  fe«itiagl'iK  tio  <mlf- 
avj  degree. 

^  Daring  the  author't  leboars  on  thif  most  rteerkable  2Vi2(tfM^  I  was 
nloMieieontMtitly 'by  hw  nde, fer  he  hid  » pecaKw g^of  Miig ^ ev-Mlk 
Mc4y  end  wittingly  with  bit  eeqnaintenott  oo  ibe  lifiefery  Utkt  which Jie  bed 
in  hand^  even  et  the  tioie  when  he  we*  busily  employed  in  their  coni|iMM> 
in  his  deeply  neditntive  and  wakeful  spirit,  there  was  an  almost  miraculoos 
oonbinatioo  of  obstinate  penevonuioe  with  sabmosive  doeiHty;  nor  did  4hat 
eebmissiou  to  intercourse  with  his  friends^  disUirb  him  in  eomposttion,  boi 
served  at  once  to  regulate  and  strengthen  his  couceptions,  as  will  be  proved 
€9re  long  by  the  pablicaiion  of  onr  epistolnry  oorreapondeoee^  which  wae  «on- 
dbiiied  for  ten  years.  -< 

^  Coneidering  that  on  the  cempletion  of  this  thveefold  drama,  I  tssisied  inyi 
fMend  in  bringing  it  on  the  stage,  and  attended  every  rehearsal,  where  I  had  to 
ODdnre  the  coinpHcated  details  of  theatrical  drilliog^  and  shnra  hie,  if  Mm  inn, 
when,  in  spite  of  all  our  pains,  certain  passages  were  found  uomaaegenble^ — 
atfbrwards,  too,  that  as  a  critical  director,  I  witnessed  its  public  representation 
sooften^  healing  the  poeifs  admirable  verses  pronottooed  by*ector>i|o(  id^ys 
able  to  comprehend  what  they  uttered,  while  I  myself  knew  the  whole  tinged]^ 
by  hea^t,— I  must  be  forgiven  for  confessing,  that  by  such  repetitioBit  beenflse 
at  last  insipid,  «s^  and  tiresome,  so  that  for  many  years  I  could  not  bear  either 
to  read  the  play  or  to  see  it  performed. 

^  Now,  however,  it  suddenly  comes  before  me  in  the  language  of  8bakspe^re, 
end  dbe  analoiDr  between  two  gtent  poets  is  vividly  manifested.  It  is  again  the 
first  fresh  creation — ^tbe  *  same  and  yet  anotber'-^-so  novel  withnlythat  witbiu. 
fellest  poetic  influence  it  riveu  attention,  and  excites  the  most  fervent  emo- 
tions. *rhe  tmnslator*s  preface  deserves  particidar  notice^  for  be  eviooei  a 
dm  knowledge  of  Sobiller^s  writings.  Historically  he  is  well  aoquaioted  with 
*  Tne  Camp,'  though  from  this  portion  of  the  Driugie  he  has  only  ventured  to 
render  4n  JBnglish  ae  eondnding  song — and  to  this,  in  a  foreign  hingoi^pe^  we 
listen  once  mone  with  as  much  enjoyment  as  we  derived  twenty-<five  yeerse^ 
from  the  originnl.'' 

Mr.  G.  N.  Von  Nissen,acleal  Counsellor  of  State  in  the  service  of  the  King 
of  Denmark,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Dannebroe,  &c.  who  married  the  widow 
of  Jtfosart,  nnnonnbes  for  publication  by  sabscnption,  anenttrelT  new  2ife  ef 
Mamrt^  founded  on  original  documents  and  correspondence,  eabraelup  every- 
thing wUflh  has  bi^ierto  been  writteil  eonoeming  nim,  with  the  additioo  ioit 
nnmerous  interesting  documents,  engravings  and  music.  One  very  -Urge 
velnne,  8va    To  be  published  at  Mi<£aelma8  Fair. 


Three  volumes  of  Sermons,  selected  from  the  M8S.  left  by  the  late  Fro^ 
fessor  Tschimer,  (whose  death  we  notked  in  our  last,  p.  t99,  and  who  wee 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  modern  Germany,)  are  to  be 
pebiidied  st  Micbadmas.  Tbey  will  contain  about  toa  sermons,  preached  on 
Snndstys  end  holidays,  with  others  delivered  on  remarkable  occasions,  durihg 
the*lasi  twd  ve  years.  Most  of  them  were  selected  for  puUication  by  the  late 
Pfofes«or  himself,  and  the  remainder  by  Professor  J.  D.  Goldhora,  who  has 
ondertahen  the  oiiice  of  editor. 

Aoefber^posthnmott*  work  of  the  sense  author  has  been*amfeiineed#»f  nob- 
lication  at  the  end  of  this  year,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the 
I  of  the  author,  promises  to  be  highly  interesting.    It  is  Dcr  Full  dcs 
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MmSaMmHi/Jhi  FaU  of  Bigfuiiaiii^  m  five  books,  fornung  «  viib.  8vo.  Mr. 


—imiUHt  pictiite  of  thogwimii  and  i*ott  JmpoMMit  ovmit  so  tlwr  hMrtory.o^ 
tlHtiwocii^Bail*  wlucl^  A9  ^comftmmn^  wiU  |ibDO  tk^omUv  d»o  iof«l  witli 
GibboD,  Joh.  Miillery  Uerdor,  &C.  ,i 

'ProAMtor  MiHOT)  of  Ootlliignv>  wUl  shortlr  pobKth  «  T1i«  Si^Momm,''-!! 
jHtao-eisa?,  in  t«rols.  bchig  ilte  feorthoMffmh  volom^  tifiiii  Gmlimt 
HBUmmikvSHimm  un4^tikUe.  (Htttory  of  tbo  QeNMiiclViliei^ Md  emteB.} 

ZomptV  Hitndkiekdtr  BUmUiAen  GmekMtejXfAtLnnBi  of  Rodiaii  History,) 
in  two  volttoiBi,  will  speedily  appear. 

Who  ivat  the  cdntmtfator  of  ScbHIer^s  OekUrukf  (Obost-S«er)  has  tufe^  ii 
subject  of  dispute.  A  writer  in  a  lace  German  Journal  proves  the  aiithtH'  ttt 
Msve'tMtn  FolleniU^S)  and  not  Vulplus,  as  hiid  sometimes  been  asserted. 

"AxiAw  and  oomJi^lete  edition  of  the  works  of  IWeft,  the  dramiitic  poet  aiUl 
critfc^  is  aftDOonced  for  poblicatioo.  '  ;^ 

A'beaotffol  pocket  edition  of  the  Works  of  Adolpb  Biunner,  the  celebntted 
dnUMilic  poet,  has  just  made  its  appearance  in  seven  volumes.  An  eighth, 
wfkletrb  coatftenced,  will  complete  it. 

Mailer's  lAfe  of  Eraxmttt^]xi%i  published,  In  1  vol.  8vo.  is  infinitely  superior 
to  Bttignj^i.  Althoogh  totallv  blind,  the  author  has  been  enabled  to  consult 
the-  bettauthertties,  aaddnrlcMd  his  work  with  numj  psrtibulars  which  "bad 
bAO:  overlooked  bj  former  historians.  ' 

-  Hie  aeeoiid  voiMse  of  the  royal  8vo.  edition  of  Calderon's  Works,  in  Spa* 
nish,  published  by  Mr.  £mest  Floscher  of  Leipsig,  and  noticed  in  oor  fent 
Number,  has  just  made  its  appearance.  It  contains  twenty-six  pieces,  and  a 
most  beautiliilly  eaeeoted  ponrthut  of  CaldHion,  after  a  drawing  by  Retssch^  in 
nHiieb  the  aftist  has  iniroduoed  some  appropriate  Ohwments.  The  traoslatoiri 
of  Calderon,  in  Germany,  have  been  numerous,  thoush  by  far  the  beet  are 
Gries  and  Malsburg.  Lately  one  of  bis  phiys,  the  Medico  de  tu  Honro,  has 
betn«dminUy.weU  teodered  by  Mr.  A*  Schumaober. 

In  Ries's  AhnutmiMdem  Leben^  (Sketches  from  Life,)  which*  have  jost  ap» 
peered^  the  author's  deseriptimi  of  his  residence  id  London,  aad  tbeeffsot 
oodaosdoD  his  mind  by  Esgfisb  manners,  displays  caMid^|ldile.vi«BMicy  aad 
bmBinifw  ...  ^  .  • 


Mr.  Hiiring,  well  known  as  a  poet  and  poetical  translator  under  the  name 
of  Willibald  Alexis,,  has  lately  published  ^  Travels  in  Scandinavia.''  His  de- 
sGciptive  sketches  of  Ssssden,  of  its  xomaolic  tfsmarjf,  and  .of  .the  narioial 
naaQeni.And  literature^  are  particularly  eotariainiag. 

,Tbe  fourth  apd  la%t  volanns  of  Mr.  Crome's  statistical  work  oo  the  SteftS^oir 
the  German  Coiifederation«--*OeaBri9rAisci^iSfa<ti<tf  cA«  Dars^e/^a^  der  SUuU9r 
hriiifit.  vtm  den  admmliiehm  turn  umU$chm  Sifiattninnde  gtkiirigtiM  Ldud^rmr*' 
iss^^^pubUshed.  This  volume  iocledes  the  Saxon  Duchi^  Anhalt,  the  fwauici* ' 
polities  of  Hohenxollern,  lich'tenstein,  Hesse*Uombuxg,  and  the  four  fimoiimss 
(Hamhuagp  Mmsk^Snmmi  and  Frankfort.)  like  the  gwoediag  voliiM^ii  it 
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toa&ge  bis  tdwmced  aBe^^Mi  »i— f -lor  my  wii— wiw,  toioei  mn  appww 
thit  tidi  ao  npoloar  •*••  «t  aU  niwcaiy.  GroflM«int«ads  to  oomM&hiB 
Matittioai  kboon  wall  tliu^work.  Bat  iMaHiy'tciUes|MMcl*raihiiii«ftodKr 
ttrodttctioo,  which  will  W  exUmiwiy  JirttBtKipgy  «Mi:CbnMr  mm  iighron  the 
Bterary  history  of  the  httt  fifty  years.  It  isihe,hfaBoic»  or  his  e«m  lih,  tn 
which,  as  be  modestly  obierves  at  theend  of  his  prelaoe  to  this  vohiMCy  be 
intends  to  tell  the  public  oiucb  less  about  bis  «wii  »e^  thaw  about  dm  Kfeet 
■«d  leniarkaUe  men  with  whon  he  has  been  awie  er  lew/aeqwuased  in  the 
poerte  of  the  half  century,  now  nearly  coi|iplet%  in  which  Jbehes  hecohcfone 
the  public  as  a  teacher  and  professor. 


We  have  seen  the  Preface  and  a  specimen-sheet  of  a  new  EnglUhnrndF^Ga^ 
moa  end  Oenmai^gnd-EngUsh  Dktwnary^  bj  a  Mr.  J.  L.  HUp^rt,  of  Heidel- 
beVg,  and  think  we  may  at  last  congratulate  both  nations  on  the  prospeeft  of 
possessing  a  Dictionary  suited  to  the  actual  wants  of  each*  The  study  of  th^ 
English  language,  the  author  remarks,  has  esceedingly  increased  in  Germany 
of  late  years,  and  now  forms  a  popular  branch  of  instruction  amoos  all  qlassee. 
We  cannot  say  quite  so  much  for  the  study  of  the  German  in  England*  butw^ 
at  least  know  that  a  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  immortal  productions  of 
a  Goethe  and  a  Schiller — not  to  apeak  of  the  other  master-j^Mrits  of  (heir  father^ 
land — ^18  rapidly  spreading  among  the  hi£her  classes  in  En^Iand^  and  partica- 
larly  among  the  literati  The  present  Uictionary,  we  believe^  will  ha  in  4 
vols.  4to.  and  its  copiousness  will  be  an  additional  recommendation,  from  the 
poverty  and  meagreness  of  most  of  its  predecessors* 


The  odebiated  M.  Bvttanmi  has  jest  jwblished  the  first  volnme  of  a'wwk 
entitled  Mythologu$f  or  a  Collection  of  Dnsertatiens  oa  cbeTraditioiia  ef  A«» 
dqoit^.  Tne  greater  part  of  these  ha»e  heen  already  read  before  the  Academy 
er  Saenoes  at  Berlin,  hut  the  author  has  dene  well  to  mMeef  them  epgeiiier, 
M  they  throw  light  on  many  importont  points  of  archaology. 

BowjK^^Thefoti  Kvivton  of  Profiessor  Niebehr's  edition  of  the  ^eantine 
historians,  (which  will  he  the  third  in  Che  order  of  the  eolleccioo,)  has  reeentl? 
appmied*  It  ooauins  the  five  books  of  the  EuUirjf  of  Agathias,  and  his 
ipigramif  with  a  Latin  translation,  notes,  and  two  indeaes.  The  preface  of 
the  learned  editor  enters  into  very  foli  details  of  the  pains  which  have  beea 
taken,  by  a  careful  collation  of  M6S.,  of  printed  editions  and  translations,  to 
eitohliih  a  eorrect  teat;  and  the  present  vohinie  affsrds  ample  evidence  of  his 
hi^  onalifioations  for  the  ttok,  as  well  as  of  the  necessity  of  some  such  snpem 
sntendeBoe  in  tljp  re^Mihlicat^n  of  so  important  a  body  of  history.  At« 
future  period,  it  is  our  intention  to  devote  an  article  or  two  of  some  eatent  to 
the  Byzantine  historians,  from  whom  our  own  Gibbon  derived  a  large  portion 
ef  the  materials  for  his  great  history,  and  whom,  we  believe,  he  intended  at 
Doe  time  to  have  made  the  subject  of  a  aammto  work.  We  shall  confine 
evrseWes  at. present  to  a  short  notioe  of  uieaether  before  os.  « 

Agathias  was  a  native  of  Myrine^  a  city  of  Asia,  originaiiy  fonoded  bf  the 
iBolians^  and  is  conjectured  to  have  been  born  about  the  veer  596  of  oar  era* 
By  his  own  aocooat  he  followed  the  profession  of  the  lawy  has  atordy  as  a 
fMaos  of  eaistenoe,  having  a  great  preference  for  poetry <aod  the  bellsi  IcttieS. 
He  is  sapposed  to  have  commenced  writing  his  history  when  he  was  elMMt 
thirty  years  of  see;  he  says,  that  **  fiiMlio^  himseif  in  a  period  lertileia4Sijtr»> 
^ffdinary  evsoti,  he  had  listened  to  the  voice  of  theoraele^  which  teeommewfa 
tie  i9  teow  oyrsfte;.  that  in  «bedieMe  to  it  he  had  detcnniaed  to  take  «p 
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4w»4»iFii»fttlMityta4iMnoiift«Mlinpoiaot«KHPk.''  H»  became,  in  Ibetytht 
CQntiiiBalor  of  Prqonpiiis  of  Cceuii^  wbo  bad  preb  th^Hifllory  of  Jatcinim 
up  t»  (be  iweiifc^peUth  jmt  of  tbal  aMoereVt  reign,  tis.  tbe  yeer  55$ ;  and 
AB«tbittbq|uitet4be|^ottCwbef«PitteopM»  left  off.  Bis  iototfden  was  onlv 
IP  coBtiaiie  it  to  tbe  demb'  of  JasliniHi  in  566,  bet  tbe  fi?e  books  of  wbich  it 
is  cyppesed  m  no  failber  tban  tbe  year  658,  teiminatiag  witb  the  defeat  of 
jtbe  iavwiiog  AQos  bv  3eiisanas. 

, ,  We  M,4a  (bewventb  cbepfeor  of  his  fifth  book,  <p.  891— 1I9S,)  under  the 
jm  557,  some  siogohiriy  oanous  details  respectiag  tbe  effiBots  of  tbe  cipaiiaire 
force  of  steam,  produced  b}r  Anthemius,  the  famous  architect  of  St.  Sophia,  al 
Constantinople,  and  which  is  probably  tbe  oldest  experiment  of  the  kind  of 
which  we  have  any  aoooont.  The  following  is  an  nbii^gemenr  of  Agafthiai^s 
account: — 

^  Aadiemins  had  a  neighboor  named  Zeno,  a  celebrated  rhetoridao}  ^heir 
booses  joined  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  only  one.  In  pro- 
eess  of  time  some  dispute  arose  between  tbem,  that  led  to  a  Uw-snit,  ia 
Zeno  pleaded  his  own  cause,  and  gained  tbe  Tictory.     Aothemiui^ 


-fipdiai  himself  unequal  to  oo|>e  with  bis  adversary  in  eloquence,  resolved  te 
give  him  a  proof  of  his  saperiority  in  his  own  art.  The  lower  part  of  S^no^il 
boose  was  so  connected  with  his,  as  to  afibrd  bim  tbe  necessary  facilities  for 
esacoting  bin  scheme.  He  procured  several  large  vesseb  which  be  filled 
with  water,  to  which  he  attached  long  leathern  pipes,  wide  enough  at  bottom 
So  ODver  the  vessels  entirely,  and  very  narrow  at  the  tops,  which  he  fixed 
to  the  joists  of  his  neighbour's  fioor  with  so  much  nicety,  that  not  a  par- 
ticle of  the  air  which  ascended  could  escape.  He  then  lighted  a  great  fire 
aoder  the  vessels.  As  soon  as  tbe  water  begnn  to  boil,  it  threw  up  a  thick 
sMpi,  which  rpse  with  violence,  jmd  pressed  agaiaet  the  jpism  vsith  .so  macb 
Miroe  as  to  make  the  floor  and  tiie  whole  boasa  shake  and  tnemble  so  as  to 
reseipible  the  shock  of  an  earthqaaka;  tha  senmats  of  Zeno  were  so  terrified  as 
ip  mn  out  into  the  street,"  &c» 

Professor  Niebubr  has  offered  a  prize  of  100  rix-doUars  for  the  best  Essay 
on  ^  The  Geography  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  Justinian,  and  of  the  neish- 
bouring  states  and  nations,  as  well  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  as  after 
the  conquest  of  Italy."  All  memoirs  to  be  transmitted  before  the  end  of  No- 
vember next. 


Professor  Erase,  of  Halle,  has  recovered  tbe  manuscript  Journal  of  Seetieo, 
tbe  celebrated  Oennan  traveler,  which  was  sufifwaed  to  he  lost.  Ifer  witt,  pro* 
bably,  contfun  many  interesdng  details  respecting  Tuiiey,  Asia  Mii||Or,  Syrian 
l^^estine,  and  Egypt.    Professor  Kruse  is  entrusted  with  its  publication. 


H^MBV&OB,  Jt^,  18Sa— The  Senate  of  this  cit^r  has  at  length  published  a 
decree  to  secure  the  rights  of  authors  against  the  piracy  of  their  works.  The 
aasbor  (or  Iccal  proprietor)  of  all  works  and  musical  compositions,  published  in 
the  States  of  tbe  Genman  ConfederatioB,  or  wbich  Shall  be  in  fiituro  published, 
tktil  ei^oy  a  temperavy  eadosive  right  to  the  publication  and  sale  ot  the  same 
in  the  cnJty  and  its  territory.  This  excknive  r^ht  ceases  at  the  expiration  of 
tpa  yearn  4om  the  publication  of  the  woik,  or  of  each  separate  volnme.  But 
if  the  author  (or  proprietor)  should,  beforo  the  eapiration  of  that  bme^  have 
pobfisbed  a  second,  be.  edition  of  Uie  work,  or  a  revised  and  corrected  edition 
of  it,  these  ebaiei^y  the  same  teinperary  ri^ts,  solhat  a  spurious  imprasnon 
evaa  af -the  alher  edidoas  is  equally  pwdiibiied.  The  heirs  of  an  antiior,  whin 
after  his  death)  publish  his  hitherto  ttoodked  wofiDi,  < 
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by  him  of  his  6lirlt«r  worln,  have  the  same  eiclttifo  richt  for  ten  yoort  to  tach 
workft  iiitd  cofittmiations,  wbtd)  rig;ht8,  however,  absmaCdy  terminate  at  ttm 
oxpirtdton  ofthat  time.  The  same  llreiMd  rig^t  is  enjoyed  by  the  heirs  of  aa 
attlAiOri  if  wkfain  two  yean  nfter  his  deatH^  they  pablish,  or  begin  to  pnblM,  a 
icollectioo  of  his  already  irablished  works.  Tranalafctons  from  foreig;ii  lanntages 
Into  the  Oerroan,  and,  tteevertAj  if  pabHshed  in  the  stilttes  of  the  Conrediei^ 


Yevoken  or  niodiftedi  if  it  shotild  cause  an  immoderate  increase  in  die  price  of 
books. 


N'eeralomf,''^On  the  7th  of  Jaly  died  at  Halle,  after  a  short  illness,  tb6 
celebmted  Dr.  Augustus  Hermann  Niemeyer,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  in 
the  74th  year  o(  his  a^.  He  was  bom  in  that  town,  September  1, 1754,  and 
Odocated  in  the  seminary  over  which  he  presided  -for  torty-fbor  years.  Ho 
first  began  to  give  instructions  in  the  University  on  the  18th  of  April,  1777, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  that  event  was  commemQh> 
vAtsd  at  Halle,  on  the  18tb  of  April  last  year,  proved  how  many  thousands  of 
his  scholars  all  over  Germany  honoured  the  remembrance  of  their  excelleiil 
instructor.  The  greatest  literanr  services  of  Niemeyer  were  undoubtedly  in 
the  departmenc  or  education.  Indefatigable  writing  was  the  soul  of  his  'it lb, 
and  remained  undiminished  to  the  last  moment.    What  he  was  enabled  to 

Srform  in  this  respect  is  attested  by  ten  full  pages  in  MeuseTs  Otldtriu 
euttchUmdf  in  which  Niemeyer*s  writings  are  enumerated. 

GMdnfkf  aa  admired  German  poet,  and  the  firiend  of  BnrMr,  GMm,  md 
Jacobi,  died  in  February  last,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  His  works  hare 
cone  through  many  editions,  and  will  secure  him  an  honouraUe  place  among 
9«e  poets  of  his  country.  His  songs,  that  breothe  a  sjpirit  so  soft  and  sympa* 
thetic,  well  depict  his  heart,  and  his  memorv  will  long  be  cherished  by  all 
who  knew  him.  Of  late  years  he  occupied  a  place  in  the  councils  of  the  Kit% 
of  Prussia. 


ITALY, 

Ma.  G.  P.  ViensseuK,  of  Florence,  the  publisher  of  the  valuable  periodicatf^ 
Antologia  (monthly)  and  GiornaU  Agrario  Toicano  (quarterly),  announces  the 
establishment  of  a  third  work,  to  be  entitled  Annali  Itakani  ddU  Sdai0 
Matemaliche,  FUichey  e  Naturali,  to  be  published  in  quarterly  volumes,  each 
containing  thirty  slieets  of  letter-press,  with  an  index,  and  occaaonal  en- 
gravings. 

Count  Leopardi,  of  Mikm,  has  recently  published  a  Creitomatia  ItmUmm, 
which  is  reckoned  superior  to  all  that  have  preceded  it.  Tboroi^ly  ac- 
quainted with  the  beauties  of  his  native  literature,  the  author  hasend^avmirtd 
to  select  such  passages  from  the  great  writers  of  Italy,  as  will  inspire  straogart 
with  a  just  feeling  for  iu  peculiar  excellencies. 

Messrs.  Giunchi  and  Mordaccbini  have  just  published  at  Rome,  the*  fifst 
volume  of  the  Monumenti  delta  State  PantifidOt  e  rekuMme  iopogrtfiM  4i  sfM 
pmocj  spetm  de  Giuseppe  Marocchi  dlmoia. 
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This  first  Tolaiae  cootains  the  account  of  SMfum;  i(  is  illm»trated  bjr  an- 
cieDt  inscriptionsy  both  sacred  aod  profane,  which. are  most  aocurateljf  giveo, 
and  u  characterised  b^  interesting  focal  inforauuion, 

p"  - ' 
-  A  tnLfddy,  eotitled  La  Vtstaky  (the  Vestal,)  has  beeo  recently  acted  at 
Rome  with  eitraordinary  applause.  Such  was  the  beauty  of  the  style,  the 
elevation  of  the  sentiments,  the  conduct  and  action  of  the  pipt,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  dialogue,  as  to  druw  increased  crowds  at  each  new  representation. 
Such  brilliant  success  having  alarmed  the  ecclesiastical  police,  its  performance 
was  forbidden ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  the  Cardinal-vicar,  Zuria,  who  had  sano 
tioned  its  appearance,  has  been  censured  for  permitting  it.  What  seemed 
particularly  to  escite  the  wrath  of  the  inquisitors,  were  sofne  passages  on  the 
pagan  priests,  which  the  public  seemed  to  apply  to  the  catholic  clergy.  The 
author,  M.  Sterbini,  was  not  allowed  to  print  it  at  Rome.  Some  time  after  he 
read,  at  the  Academa  Tiberina,  an  Ode  on  the  Battle  of  Navarino,  in  which 
sa'ppfications  were  oflfered  up  for  the  deliverance  of  Greece,  and  high  eulq^ 
gium's  bestowed  on  the  allied  Sovereigns  who  have  the  charge  of  this  generous 
enterprize.  This  manifestation  of  philanthropic  enthusiasm  was  deemed  an 
unpardonable  crime  by  the  papal  government,  which,  accordingly,  banished  the 
author  from  Rome,  and  confined  him  with  Jiis  family  in  a  smsUI  country-house 
in  the  environs. 


The  Accademia  Delia  Crusca,  has,  for  the  third  time,  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing question  for  the  solution  of  the  literati  of  Italy  and  even  of  France:-*- 
H(xo  and  when  were  the  Italian,  Provencal,  and  French  languages  fonned,  at  the 
expense  of  their  common  parent  f — What  were  the  circumstances  that  chiefly  con* 
irmited  td  impart  to  the  Italian  its  distinguishing  characteristics  f — When  and  on 
what  occasion  was  it  first  written  ? — At  wliat  period  did' any  considerable  dij^erence 
take  place  between  the  language  of  the  people  and  that  of  written  composition  f — 
What  influence  did  these  tzoo  varieties  exercise  on  each  other  ? — In  what  part  of 
Italy  was  the  popular  language  most  at  variance  with  that  of  books  9 —  fhe  in-- 
flu^nce,  if  any,  of  the  Lilian  poets  on  the  revolution  of  the  written  language? — 
Whether,  before  Dante,  Petrarca,  and  Boccacio,  any  of  the  Italian  dialects  had 
chtiuned  pre*enwnence  over  the  others,  and  how  happens  it  that  the  Italian  lan^ 
gttage,  although  formed  fend  poliihed  the  first,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Lattn, 
and  bearing  more  resemblance  to  her  parent  than  any  of  the  sister  dialects,  has  not 
obtained  the  honour  of  being  the  language  of  diplomacy  and  of  carrying  on  the 
principal  relations  among  states  f  , 

Goethe,  in  the  last  number  (vol.  vi,  part  2)  of  his  Kunst  und  Alterthum, 

S'ves  a  short  bat  interesting  account  of  a  Collection  of  Italian  Popular  Songs, 
te  materials  for  which  had  been  got  together  by  Will.  Miiller  during  his 
Trsfvels  in  Italy,  and  have  been  arranged  and  published  since  his  death  by 
fais  ttttimate  friend,  O.  L.  B.  Wolff.  This  collection  is  divided  into  three 
parts : — 1.  Songs  in  the  dialects  approaching  nearest  to  the  written  language. 
3.  Selections  from  printed  collections.  3.  Songs  in  the  dialects' differing^  most 
fVbtti'pofe'Italian.  The  first  portion  is  again  subdivided  into  three;  comic 
or  artiatory,  religious,  and  political.  The  second  contains  among  others,  the 
celebrated  ode,  (hfeo  delta  dolce  Lira,  the  Life  of  the  Baridit  Chief  Pietro 
Mdncini,  th^  Story  of  the  cruel  Violante,'  &c.  The  third  contains  songs  ih 
a  great  variety  of  dialects,  the  Piedmontese,  Neapolitan,  Sicilian,  Venetian,  &c. 
To  assist  the  reader,  the  editor  has  given  a  complete,  view  of  the  prinqijMd 
▼ariations  of  the  different  diAlects  from  the  regular  Italian,  with  explanatory 
oiMes,  and' in  some  few  instances  with  the  melodies  attached. 
From  this  brief  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  'chidf  object  bf  the  work'  rs 
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toeliMv  Imp  MNiie  stnkfifli|;«Ktt|il«»  tte  direotion  of  the  poetitid  "spirit  rnnoog 
tlie  lively  JulnaM-~ilt  modlfioetioD  bjr  the  peculiarities  of  'the-diflerent  pro* 
viiioea^  and  the  infloenoe  esereised  oo  it  fay  toe  prenttling  manners  of  eaeh^    - 

The  GhmaU  getunle  deUrn  Lt6rma  t  St&mptria  lUiUtau  is  pshlished  at 
Parma.  It  includes  books,  maps,  copper-plate  and  lithograph  eugmvingt,  and 
iBiisit,  published  in  all  parts  or  Italy. 


NETHERLANDS. 

One  of  the  most  important  botanical  works  which  has  appeared  in  )Suro|t^ 
of  late  years,  is  about  to  be  commenced  at  Brussels;  it  is  entitled  JFVor^ 
Jdva  necnon  ituularwn  adjaeentiunij  auctore  Carolo  Lud.  Blume,  M.  D.  &<c^ 
&c.  adjutore  J.  B.  Fischer,  Med.  and  Chir.  Doct.  cum  tabulit  hpidi  erigue 
meUii.  It  will  contain  the  collections  not  only  of  the  learned  author,  but  also 
those  of  Kubl,  Van  Hasselt,  Reinwardt,  &c.  The  drawings  have  been  made 
almost  entirely  from  the  living  subjects,  and  #ill  be  copied  with  extreme 
fidelity  by  the  best  artists.  The  nlimber  of  subjects  to  be  engraved  is  about 
000;  the  descriptive  text  will  be  eotirelv  written  in  Latin,  and  arranged^  ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  the  natural  oroers.  The  ^ork  will  be  printed  in  a 
kaodsome  folio  size,  on  vellum  paper,  and  is  calculated  to  form  one  hundred 
livraisons,  each  containing  six  plates;  one  livraison  to  be  published  eveiy 
month,  or  a  double  one  everv  other  month,  price  l^s.  per  livraison  plain,  or 
15j.  coloured.  After  the  publication  of  the  20th  livraison,  the  prices  wiU 
be  increased  3f.  for  the  plain,  and  Si.  for  the  coloured.  A  specimen  of  the 
work  may  be  seen,  and  subscriptions  will  be  received  by  Messrs.  Treuttel  &  Co. 

Mr.  Ph.  Vander  Maelen,  author  of  the  great  Univertal  -^^^m  recently 
completed,  has  juSt  announced  the  commencement  of  an  jitUu  of  Surojfeu^o 
consist  of  165  maps.  The  size  of  the  maps  is  grand  colomhier;  they.wilfhe 
published  in  numbers,  each  containing  four  coloured  roapai,  at  uncectfiio 
periods ;  the  author  calculates  on  publishing  seven  numbers  in  a  year,  at  which 
rate  ic  will  require  six  vears  to  finish  the  work.  The  numbers  wUl  be  sold 
separately ;  the  price  will  be  about  15i.  per  number. 

M.  Zeyher,  a  y</ang  botanist  now  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has  sent  hoiqte 
a  collection  of  plants,  amountiUg  to  nearly  90,000,  well  dried  and  in  good 
condition.  They  were  collected  at  Che  Cape  in  the  neighbourhood  of  CaMon, 
Witenhagen,  Gnadenthal,  Constantia,  Hottentots-Uolland,  &c.  ProfeH^r 
Sprengel  is  entrusted  with  their  examination  and  classification,  previously  to 
their  being  sold  in  lots. 

Among  the  books  forming  part  of  what  was  called  the  BoDandists*  library, 
which  the  members  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  Tongerloo  have  given  up  to. the 

Svemmeot,  were  found  nearly  seven  hundred  volumes  in  manuscript;  this 
St  portion  has  recentlv  arrived  at  Brussels,  and  we  have  been  assured  (ha^  it 
contains  the  seouel  of  the  Livtg  of  the  SainU,  by  the  BollandistSi  and  that  the 
government  will  be  at  the  expense  of  printing  them. 

The  magistrates  of  Antwerp  have  lately  ordered  a  work  to  be  printed  on  the 
Antiquities  of  the  city  of  Antwerp,  by  J.  F.  Williams,  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, in  which  several  curious  documents  are  inserted  that  have  hitherto  beea 


korM  iMuier'  die  Autft  tit  tile  IHirariev,  (koh  am  fete  ehaftdrt  of  the  Sbv«i«l^ 
of  Brabant  wbieqtMnt  to  •t186/&e.  Th«  bo4yk)  bftMes  ntnn€¥oa»  faM^  p<«#- 
karl^r  uiteraBtwg  to  tb«  citizens  of  Atitwerp,  eohtms  vmibj  oortous  pitri^kH% 
relative  to  tbe  hiscory,  the  manners,  laws,  eastoms  and  public  spirit  of  the 
^ntot^ '  He  wofk  is.einbeHiehed  wiehten  pliit€%;  four  of  'which  «ite  tie#s  of 
thedtfacditibf^eperNMls;  * 


RUSSIA. 


Ttoc  Gazette  of  St.  PetersBbrgh,  of  J'ane  last,  contains  copies  of  the  regiili^ 
tions  jrespecl^ng  the  rights  of  authors  in  general,  and  the  regulations  respecOisik 
ihe  rt!Compense  to  which  dramatic  authors  are  to  be  ita  future  entitled,  whoin 
works  shaft  be  performed  on  the  Imperial  Russian  theatres;  both  of  which 
isite  been  approved  by  his  Majesty  the  Emperor.  The  fint  consist  of  e^teeb 
article^  the  second  of  twenty.  The  foUowiog  are  the  principal  articles  of 
caiih:— r 

I.  Every  author  or  translator  has.  the  exclusive  copy-right  of  bis  work  duriog 

his  life-time^  and  his  heirs  eiyoy  the  same  privilege  ibr  tweQty-£<iro  years 

after  his  death ;  after  which  it  becomes  common  property,  and  every  perioa 

is  at  liberty  to  print,  publish,  andseM  it,  without  molestatiofi. 

No  printed  or  manuscript  work  belonging  to  an.  author  can  be  sold  for  the 

payment  of  his  debts..     ■ 
The  purchaser  of  any  book,  or  manuscript,  from  a>  bookselier's  stock,  sold  in 
consequence  of  bahkruptcy,  or- for  the  payment  of  debtB,-shai1  be  bound  to 
the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the  originsl  oootract  biiwcflii  tlie 
r  author  and  pnblish^r.  .  ^  ,  ... 

Contracts  between  anthors  and  publishers  to  be  registered  in  the  broker's 
books. 

The  other  articles  relate  to  the  printing  of  second  editions,  the  definiiioQ 
kh^  j>ofii8hmeht  of  literary  piracies,  &c.  &c. 

n.  'Wi(h  respect  to  dramatic  works,  they  are  divided  into  five  classes,  the 
'  ^rst,  or  highest,  class,  including  original  tragedies  or  comedies  in  five  or 
In  fbuT  acts,  and  tn  vene;  and  the  musical  compositions  of  grand  operas; 
una  the  'fifth,  or  lowest,  translations  of  minor  pieces  in  prose,  and  of  vaude- 
villes in  one  act. 

The  authors  of  sucli  works  accepted,  shall  receive,  durimg  their  whole  Hces, 
fkt  fallowing  shares  pf  the  receipts  of  the  Imperial  theatres  of  the  two  capitaU 
bn  the  days  when  their  pieces  are  performed : — 
'^         For  a  piece  of  the  first  class    ....    one-tenth. 
"  second  class     .    .     .    one-fifteenth.' 


•  third  class  ....    one-twentieth. 
-  fourth  class     .     .     .    one-thirtieth. 


The  shares  to  be  calculated  on  two-thirds  of  the  gross  receipts. 
'  By  mutnal  consent  of  the  authors  and  the  superior  board  of  admiiiistratlon 
df  in6  theatres,  the  pieces  may  be  purchased  for  a  sum  paid  down,  but,  of 
^hlcb  (he  maximum  is  fixed  never  to  exceed:  for  the  first  class,  4000  rubles 
(Ubottt  itO  guineas);  for  the  second  class,  2500  (100  guineas);  for  the  third 
class  2000  (80  guineas);  for  the  fourth  class,  1000  (40  guineas);  ond  for  the 
fifth  class,  500  (80  guineas).  The  other  clauses  relate  to  free  admissions, 
operas,  &c.,  .... 

w      I     '     ■     ; 

St.  p£TXBSEURGU.-- On  the  28th  of  June  the  Imperial  Uoiv^aity'^f  Ht.* 
Petersburgh  had  a  solemo  sitting,  at  which  were  present  his  Eroineoce  the  Me- 
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tropoUtan  of  ,S^  Petersburg,  his  Bighness  Prince  lieveo,  Miniiter  of  Pdblic 
lustrucMon,  and  a  brilliaot  assemblage  of  spectators.  Professor  Bootirsky,  tho 
aecret^rvi  ojpened  the  Mttiog  by  reading  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
University  for  the  year  1827,  from  which  it  appears,  that  in  1825  the  nnmber 
of  students  in  the  University  was  only  SO ;  in  1836  it  increased  to  66,  in  XBfT 
to  132|  and  at  present  there  are  nearly  150,  not  including  the  pupils  in  the 
Koble  establishment  of  the  University  which  has  103.  The  number  of  scholars 
in  all  the  establishments  subordinate  to  the  University  was,  in  1827, 11,209, 
being  599  more  than  in  1826.  The  number  of  teachers  amounts  to  above  800. 
The  statement  gives  a  curious  view  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  the 
governments  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  University  extends,  as  compared 
with  their  population.  In  the  government  of  St.  Petersburgh  5440  pupils 
receive  ipstruction  in  the  establishments  subordinate  to  the  University ;  but 
pesides  these  5440,  there  are  undoubtedly  5  or  6000  young  persons  educated 
in  os^ablialimeots  which  a^e  independent  of  the  University.  In  the  other  go* 
vernmeots  the  number  of  pupils  compared  with  the  population  is  as  follows  i-^ 

Fropordon  compared 
Govcmniento.  Kamber  of  Pupils.  with  the  Popolfttiook 

Kalouga    ....    684 1  to  1469 

Vologda     ....    515 1  to  1421 

.  Takov 672 1  to  1161 

Smolensko      ...    928 1  to  1131 

Mobile?     ....     928     ...     i     .     1  to    916 

OloneU     ....    324 1  to    731 

Archangel       ...    344 1  to    639 

Witepsk     ....  1356 1  to    533 

Eatimaitiug  the  popolatioa  of  these  eight  governments  at  5,630,000,  there 
will  be,  on  an  average,  one  pupil  to  9934nhabitants,  and  in  the  nine  govem- 
mentsi  iodudiag  that  of  St.  Petersburgb,  one  pupil  to  555  inhabitants. 


Ttie  commencement  of  the  present  year  produced,  at  Moscow,  among  other 
literary  novelties,  a  fresh  display  of  Almanacks.  Since  the  Polar  Star,*  per- 
haps the  best  Russian  Almanack  that  has  yet  appeared,  led  the  way,  this  beao- 
tiful  species  of  literary  gift  has  gone  on  multiplying  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
present  season  has  added  several  new  ones  to  those  already  existing;  not^  as  it 
would  seem,  altogether  to  the  satisfaction  of  some  of  the  Russian  literati,  as 
the  author  of  "  a  Review  of  Russian  Literature  for  1827,"  in  the  Mo$€ow 
Messenger,  complains  that  these  annuals  divert  the  attention  of  literary  people 
Yrom  more  important  studies.  The  graphic  merits  of  these  almanacKS  are 
certainly  much  below  those  of  the  sister  works  of  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, out  their  literary  merits  are  said  to  be  of  a  high  order.  The  i^K 
elepant  of  the  class  are  the  Northern  Flowert  (Sjewernie  Zwieti),  with  a  por- 
trait of  the  poet  Puslikin,  and  the  Neva  Almanack,  both  published  at  St. 
Petersburgb,  the  first  by  Det'wig  and  Soman,  and  the  latter  by  Aladin.  Be^ 
sid^s  these,  there  are  the  Album  of  the  Northern  Muses,  the  Dramatic  Alma- 
nack, edited  by  Ivanov ;  the  Moscow  Almanack,  by  the  well-known  Sergei 
Glinka;  but  the  greatest  wonder  of  all  is  a  Siberian  Almanack,  which  con- 
tains much  interesting  matter,  and  among  the  rest  the  description  of  a  journey 
from  Krasnojarsk  to  Kiachta,  in  three  letters. 

*  lliis  was  the  first  of  the  Russian  snauals;  it  began  in  1823,  and  was  contsnned 
during  the  two  foUowing  .years.  The  editors  were  two  young  and  proiDising  ivriters, 
who  ti»ere  lost  to  literature  by  their  conoection  with  the  conspiracy  in  1826 ;  one  of 
them  was  ezecated,  and  the  other  sent  to  the  mines  in  Siberia. 
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Much  ha$  been  t«id  in  the  literary  circlet  of  St.  Petersbnrgh,  in  pmise  of 
some  recent  poeniB,  particularly  a  new  one  by  the  blind  poet  Koslov,  entitled 
"  Natalie  Dol^oruki,^  and  the  '<  Ball-room'^  by  Baratinstci.  The  celebrated 
Pushkin  has  lately  published  two  poems  entitled  the  **  Gipsev*'  and  the  **  Rob* 
bers,*' .which  have  been  highly  applauded.  This  eminent  aotnor  is,  at  present^ 
proceeding  with  a  metrical  romance,  entitled  Eugenius  Oneguin,  of  which  five 
books  have  appeared,  and  have  been  most  favourably  received.'  He  has  lately 
published  a  new  edition  with  considerable  alterations  of  one  of  his  early 
poems  Rkslan  and  Ludmita.  For  another  of  his  compositions  which  has  been 
translated  into  German  under  the  title  of  the  ^  Trauer-quell**  (Grief-sprinj;), 
^  in  Bakschisaraiy''  the  poet  received  3000  rubles.  The  whole  poem  contains 
only  600  verses,  so  that  every  liue  on  an  average  is  valued  at  five  rubles. 

,  A  translation  of  Lord  Byron's  Parisina,  by  Verderevsky,  a  young  poet,  if 
spoken  of  with  much  approbation.  Generally  speaking,  English  poetry  is  in* 
high  favour,  and  translations  of  the  minor  poems  of  Byron,  Moore^  Southey, 
&c.  are  constantly  appearing. 

The  Emperor  has  issued  an  Ukase,  by  which  the  removal  of  the  University 
of  Abo  to  Helsingfors,  the  chief  towo  of  Finland,  acoordiog  to  the  intention 
of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  is  decreed ;  and  by  the  same  authority  the 
University  is  hereafter  to  bear  the  name  of  the  University  of  Alexander  in 
Finland. 


A  French  translation  of  M.  Gretch*s  larger  Russian  grammar,  executed 
under  his  own  eye  by  M«  Reiff,  has  recently  appeared  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
adds  considerably  to  the  facilities  offered  to  foreigners  for  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  language  of  this  immense  empire.  Mr.  Heard's  Russian  Grammar 
for  Englishmen  we  have  already  mentioned.  And  we  may  mention  by  the 
way,  that  a  young  Russian  teacher,  who  has  been  some  tinse  rcaideDl  i|i  Ji0O» 
don,  intends,  if  he  can  meet  with  encouragement,  to  publish  a  volume  of  select 
pieces  from  the  best  prose  writers  and  poets,  with  faithful  English  translations. 

Notices  sur  Us  frineipaux  Tableaux  du  Musee  Imperial  de  rErmitage  i  SaitU 
Fetersbourgf  12mo.  1828,  is  the  title  of  a  very  useful  manual  to  the  visitors  of 
this  splendid  collection.  The  gallery  now  contains  no  less  than  1800  pictures, 
of  which  there  was  no  complete  catalogue  until  now.  Mr.  Labensky,  principal 
inspector  of  the  gallery,  some  years  since  began  a  Descriptive  Catalogue,  with 
outline  etchings  in  numbers,  but  he  published  no  more  than  eighty  plates. 
The  little  guide  before  us  gives,  besides  the  account  of  the  pictures,  noticefk 
of  every  wing  remarkable  about  the  palace  of  the  Hermitage,  the  theatre, 
tip  library,  museum  of  natural  history,  cabinet  of  coins,  gems,  and  other 
works  of  art,  Mr.  Dawe's  portraits.of  the  Russian  generals,  &c.  &c« 

Charles  Brulov,  a  young  Russian  artist,  who  has  been  for  some  years  at 
Rome  for  improvement  in  his  profession,  has  recently  finished  there  a  copy  of 
Raphael's  famous  School  of  AthetUf  which  is  said  to  have  been  pronounced  by 
connoisseurs  and  artists  the  best  copy  that  has  been  yet  made  of  that  cele- 
brated picture.  He  has  also  finished  an  original  picture  of  '^  Noon,''  (as  a 
companion  to  one  of  ^  Morning*'  which  he  painted  for  tlie  Emperor  some  tim4 
since,)  which  exhibits  proof  of  great  improvement  in  h'ls  art. 


The  amateurs  of  Russian  Literatore  will  find  among  the  adventfements 
prefixed  to  this  number  a  list  of  several-  valoable  works  just  importiSd  by  the 
publishers  of  this  Review.  - 
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'"'  '".  .  SPAIN^ 

IIadrio.— There  is  ftnnoUficed  fov  peblieatioii  a  new  edition  of  the  History 
of  Spain,  bT  P.  Jaen  de  Mariana;  to  whioti  is  added,  the  Continuation  by  P. 
Ifidina,  (Ine  reign  of  Charier  I.  and  Philip  IJ,)  and  a  Narrative  of  the  prio- 
el pAr  Events  from  1600  to  t808,  with  a  short  life  of  Mariana,  and  an  ao- 
OOutoe  6f  the  bid  Edkions.    8  ^s.  Svo. 


In  the  Qourse  of  the  year  t8£7  the  number  of  students  in  the  Spanish  nni-> 
versities  was  l6,14t;  o'f  ^hom  dS89  studied  philosophy  and  physics,  140T 
tiieology,  3878  jurisprudenoe;  491  canon  law,  and  918  medicine.  In  the 
colleges  and  seminaries  connected  with  them,  there  were  5SS6  students,  of 
whom  3133  studied  philosophy  and-^S^OS  theology;  making  the  whole  number 
of  students  in  1837, 15,477,  which  is  1800  more  than  in  the  year  preceding. 
There  are  besides  736  schoely  of  the  colleges  for  the  study  of  the  humanities. 

Don  Leandro  Fernandez  Morattn  (whose  dramatic  works  were  reviewed  In 
our  last  number)  died  at  Paris  in  June  last.  He  has  left  behind  him  an  impor- 
fktat  work,  Of^^<f  M  Teatro  £siMtM,  which  comprises  the  history  of  the 
SpaAHh-  stage  firon  its  origin  to  Lope  de  Vega  indosive;  its  publieationi  w« 
Hre'  ^en  to  understand,  may  be  soon  eipeet^. 


SWEDEN. 


TSB  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Stoekhohn,  recently  held  its  annual  sitting,  at 
i^Mh  we^e  present  the  Crown  Prince,  the  principal  ministers  of  stat^  i£id  a 
no/nerous  assemblage  ef  indiridiials,  distinguished  either  fbv  their  mnk  or 
tafents.  Id'.  Aresenius,  the  president,  gave  a  sumrnarr  account  of  the  labours 
of  the  society  during  the  past  year;  reports  on  the  (fifihrent  divistons  of  the 
siHendM  Were  then  read,  by  M.  Berzelius  for  chemistry,  M.  Crohstandt  for 
mathematics  and  astronomy,  M.  Dalmann  for  geology  and  zoology,  M.  Widc- 
StWMn  ^r  bbtaay,  and  M.  ^Moh  for  technology.  These  reports  embrace  the 
improvements  and  discoveries  in  the  sciences  made  in  ail  countries  where  the 
arts  and  scienoes  are  cultivated.  The  academy's  first  medal  was  awarded  to 
M.  Oytlenhal,  author  of  the  Imetim  Sueeiea  detonpia, 

Nioander,  the  young  Swedish  poet,  (and  whom,  by  an  error  of  the  press,  we 
mentioned  in  our  first  number  by  the  name  of  Sander,)  author  of  the  lyric 
poem  entitled  ^  The  Death  of  Tasso,"  which  obtained  the  prite  of  the 
academy,  is  about  to  ptoceed  on  a  tour  through  the  Countries  of  Earope  tte 
most  interesting  tn  a  literary  poiarc  of  view.  With  a  view  to  assist  him  m  'his 
objects,  the  aouiemy  has  granted  him  a  pension. 

The  first  volume  of  a  collection  of  the  ancient  Swedish  laws  has  appeared 
at  Stockholm.  It  contains  the  laws  of  West  Gothland,  together  with  notes 
and  various  readings  and  indexes  of  the  old  Gothic,  the  law  terms  in  the  Latin 
ef  the  Middle  Ages^  and  of  the  names  of  places  and  persons.  The  printing 
does  credit  to  Swedish  typography,  and  the  lithographic  plates  of  antiouittes 
are  alto  wefl  exeeoled.  The  second  voiome  will  contain  the  laws  ot  East 
Gotbfamd. 


The  Rev.  J.  Berggre»,  who  was  for  many  years  chaplain  to  the  Ssredisfa 
embessy  in  Constantinopie,  published  last  year  «  TravoU  in  Eusope  and  in 
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tii6  £«sty*  S  vob.  avo.  ao  the  Siredish  language.  A  Gennao  traatlatioD  of  the 
first  volume  has  juat  been  published  at  Darmstadt ;  that  of  the  seoood,  which 
iielatef  eolindy  lo  Sjtria.  and  Falestincr  is  in  the  press,  * 

f    '     . "  ■ 
The  HerfaanuBi  (bnned  by  M«  Berggreoy  during  his  travels  iu  the  East,  has 
been  jgiveo  to  the  University  of  Upsala,  to  be  added  to  the  collection  of  Has- 
selquist.    M.  Berggren  has  recently  published  «  catalogue  of  it»  in  which  he 
has  been  assisted  by  the  celebrated  Wahlenberg. 

-    CounseUor  Biliberg  has  just  published  at  Stoekhoim,  Synopsit  Faunm  Scam- 
4namttf  eompkct^ta  (mimaum  SmcU  et  Nongg^  )meu9qw  detmta* 


SWITZERLAND. 

•Tms  Council  of  Geneva  is  now  occupied  with  a  plan  for  improving  the 
'S^tem  of  public  education  at  the  o>tlege,  and  in  the  academy.  A  Genevese 
<itiaeny  aokioot  to  see  the  college  render^  useful  to  the  mercantile  and 
iabouring  ciasseSy  as  well  as  to  artisU,  te-published  a  tract  of  the  celebrated 
SauMture  oq  this  subject,  first  published  in  1774.  Never  were  the  claims  of 
the  people  pleaded  with  more  force  and  truth;  never  did  eioquenoe  and 
patriotism  produce  fewer  results.  The  present  editor  flatters  himself  that  the 
moment  is  now  favouraUe  for  reverting  to  the  subject,  and  hopes,  that  par^ 
spirit  having  subsided,  the  philanthropic  ideas  contained  in  this  work  will  pro- 
ouoe  a  favourable  impression  and  salutary  results. 

The  Helvetic  Society  of  the  Natural  Sciences  held  i«s  annual  moeting  Uus 
year  at  Lausanne.  From  the  President^  opening  speech  we  learn,  that  there 
««e  now  in  Switzerland  iem  societies  for  the  natural  sciences,  all  of  which  are 
in  oonespondence  with  the  general  society.  Aooording  to  its  rules  it  should 
^consist  of  the  following  sections:— 4.  Physics  and  Chemistry.  11.  Zodof^. 
III.  Botany.  IV.  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  V.  Medicine  and  Surgery.  VI. 
Agriculture.  The  physicians^  however,  it  is  said,  are  about  to  form  a  society 
cf  their  own. 


Gaudin's  Ihra  HelveticMf  of  which  three  volumes'  are  just  pushed,  will 
consist  of  uz  in  all;  the  fourth  will  appear  in  November  next,  and  the  fifth 
and  siatb  in  the  course  of  1899. 


The  first  number  of  Dr.  Zollikofler's  Alpine  Fiarm  ofSwUerhmi  has  lately 
i«ppeared,  with  lithographic  plates,  and  fulfils  evenr  expectation  formed  from 
the  author's  well*known  devotion  to  his  su^eet.  nk  collection  of  plants  is 
considerable,  and  should  the  work  meet  with  encouragement,  the  numbers 
will  follow  each  other  with  rapidity. 


ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Paris  Geographical  Society  oC  the.  13th  of  June  but, 
M.  Am^^e  Jaubert  aave  an  account  of  the  first  results  of  his  labours  on 
Edriiif  of  whose  work  he  has  discovered  in  the  Royal  Library,  a  much  more 
complete  JMS  than  any  hitherto  known.  It  is  composed  of  960  leevcs,  dates 
of  the  year  744  of  the-Hegira,  (1343  of  our  «ra]^  and  was  writteo  at  Almeria 
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in  Spaio,  in  cIm  Arabic  characters  used  by  the  African  Moors.  The  prafaoe 
to  tne  work,  (which  wu  finished  in  the  year  548  of  the  Hegira— 1164  of  our 
era,)  contains  some  curioos  details  on  the  pains  taken  by  Roger  II.  the  Norman 
King  of  SicUiTi  in  order  to  obtain  correct  information  of  the  configuration  and 
state  of  the  different  countries  of  the  then  known  worid.  It  shows,  that  not 
satisfied  with  collecting  and  comparing  all  that  the  Greeks  and  Arabs  had 
written  on  the  subject,  die  Norman  monarch  had  deemed  it  advisable  to  con- 
sult a  great  number  of  well-informed  persons.  He  had  commenced  by  causing 
researches  to  be  made  into  the  geography  of  Italy.  The  work  of  Edrisi  made 
a  great  noise  e?en  at  that  period ;  it  is,  as  the  author  himself  says,  the  result 
of  nearly  fifteen  years  laborious  and  painful  research.  M.  Jaubert  bad,  at 
first,  thought  of  confining  himself  to  the  portions  untranslated ;  but  he  very 
soon  abandoned  this  idea,  and  thought  it  more  advisable  to  give  a  complete 
translation. 

The  Society  gratefully  appreciates  the  labours  of  M.  Jaubert;  several  of  iu 
members  regard  the  discovery  of  this  MS  as  a  fresh  acquisition  for  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  importance  of  which  the  Society  has  already 
recognised  by  the  publication  of  the^teat  and  various  readings  of  Marco  Polo. 
One  of  the  volumes  of  its  collection  cannot  be  better  filled  than  by  the  com- 
plete translation  of  the  Arabian  geographer  pmr  exceUaue^  as  he  is  styM  by 
Bochart.  In  consequence,  it  engages  M.  Jaubert  to  pursue  his  plan,  and  to 
follow  up  his  labours  to  a  conclusion. 

M.  Rousseau,  French  Consul  at  Tripoli,  has  written  to  M.  Barbie  du  Bocage^ 
on  behalf  of  the  same  Society,  that  he  has  at  last  found  a  good  copy  of  the 
Travels  of  Ibn-Batuta,  and  that  he  hopes  soon  to  obtain  one  of  the  History 
of  Timbuctoo,  by  Sidi  Ali  Baba,  of  Arawan.  M.  Rousseau  also  intends  trans- 
mitting to  M.  du  Socage  a  Memoir  on  the  topography  of  the  central  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Tripoli. 

.  Professor  Kosegarten  wishes  to  inform  the  subscribers  to  bis  edition  of  the 
Amtimk  of  Tabari^  in  Arabic,  that  the  printing  of  the  first  volume  is  already 
considerably  advanced.  A  Latin  translation  is  prinked  opposite  to  the  Arabic; 
the  proper  names,  and  all  words  of  rara  occurrence  and  difficulty  will  be 
pointed  out  by  the  vowel  letters;  the  poetical  passages  will  also  be'similarlv 
distinguished,  by  which  means  the  value  of  this  edition  wilJ  be  greatly  enhanced. 
The  first  volume  will  contain  from  thirty  to  fortv  sheets,  well  and  clearly 
printed  on  a  good  paper.  This  volume  embraces  tlie  events  that  occurred  in 
Arabia  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  Prophet,  and,  consequently,  the  first 
foreign  military  expeditions  of  the  Moslem  Arabs,  or  the  march  of  Cbaled  Bea 
£1  Valid  into  Mesopotamia,  against  £1  Hira  and  £1  Anbar.  The  editor  will 
add»  as  the  end  of  each  volume,  such  notes  and  explanations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. The  subscriptions  of  all  the  friends  of  historical  researcli^  and,  iu  parti- 
cular, of  Oriental  literature,  are  earnestly  solicited  to  this  most  valuable  and 
important  work. 

Great  expectations  are  formed  among  the  Oriental  literati  of  the  forth- 
coming Arabic  and  Latin  Lexicon  of  Professor  Freytag.  The  printing  of  the 
first  volume  is  already  considerably  advanced,  and  it  will  certainly  be  published 
about  the  middle  of  next  year. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NEW  WORKS 

PUBU8HED  ON  THE  CONTINfiNT, 

Fbom  May  to  August^  1828^  inclusit£« 

THEOLOGY. 

1  JaulFret,  dn  Celibat  des  Pr^tres,  &c.    Bto.    Paris,    Is.  6d. 
t  Jeaucard,  Vie  dn  B.  Atphonse-Marie  de  Liguori,  Ev^ue  de  Ste-Agadie  dt  Oodn, 
&c.    8vo.    Mandliet,    98. 

5  Soulier,  Statfotiqne  des  EgKses  Reform^es  de  France.    8vik    Foril.    Tu 
4  Breviariam  Romanuni.    4  vol.  l^ino.     Para.    11.  8s. 

6  Brevfariam  PariuciMe  ad  usom  diocesion  in  qnibua  idem  ritns  ■•uifKtv.    Pteli 

aativa,  (to  form  4  vols.)    Ifmo.     Parit,     iSs. 

6  Bibliotheqoe  choiste  des  Feres  de  TEglise  Greoque  et  Latine,  par  GoiUoo.    Tom* 

XXV.  Bvo.     Paris.     10s. 

7  Tabaraud,  Essai  historique  et  critique  snr  I'^tat  des  Jesnites  en  France^  &c.    8vo. 

Forts.    78. 

8  Collectio  Selecta  SS.  Ecclesis  Patrum,  coroplectens  eiquisitissima  opera,  turn  dog- 

matica  el  rooraiia,  turn  apologetica  et  oratorica,  accarantibos  nonnaiUs  e  GaUi* 
caoo  clero  prcsbyteris.    Toni  I.  8vo.  (to  form  30  vol.)    Paris.    8s. 

9  Gr^gotre,  Histoire  des  Sectes  Beligieoses.    Tom.  I.  S  parties, torn.  IL  l^mpartiQ* 

8vo.     Paris.    Each  part  4s. 
10  Conoordance  des  Qaatre  Erangeibtes,  snivant  Vor^n  de  Hiehaelis.  Ifmo.  Fans.6i. 
IS  LftSainte  Bible,  reniisrraant  I'A.  et  le  N.  Testament,  avee  des  notes  expticativeif 

des  reflexions  pratiques,  et  de  nombrenz  paralleiee ;  par  feu  Thos.  Scott.   Trad« 

de  TAiiglaia  snr  ie  droe^t.    Livraisqn  1.  ETangUe  selon  St.  Matthien.    4to« 

Forif.    9s« 
If  lisco,  F.  G.  Predigten,  vomarolich  iiber  dieGIeichnisse  Jesu.  8vo.  Berlitu  6s.  6d. 
15  Cauisius,  D.  F.  Summa  doctrine  Christians,    fda  edilio.  8vo.  maj.    Landsha* 

5s.  6d. 

14  Willcmer,  von  der  Macht  and  Gewalt  der  Glaubens.     8vo.     Frankfurt.    4s. 

15  Elbers,  Fr.  Predigten.    8vo.    Eiberfeld.    6s. 

17  Merlo-Horstii,  Jacobi,  Aphorismi  eucbaristici,  id  est,  piflB  et  sanctsB  cekbrationii  el 

communionis  monita.     8vo.     Coin,    48. 

18  Miincfa,  D.  E.  Geschicbte  der  moncbthums  in  alien  seinen  Venweigongen.  It  and 

f  d  bdcbn.    16mo.    Stuttgardt.    Ss. 

19  Obeitbiir,  F.  Idea  btblica  ecclesiaa  Dei.    VoL  L-*-in.    6r.  Oro.    SiUdfaA.    ASa. 
to  Stickel,  D.  J.  G.  Prolusio  ad  intcrpretationem  tertii  capitis  Habacuci.    Fars  I. 

8vo.  maj.     NauMUMdt.    Is.  6d. 
f  1  Block.  G.  W.  Fortsetsung  der  Beforroation.     Ir  tbeil,  gr.  8vo.    AUona,    5fl. 
f  f  Clausen,  D.  H.  N.  AnreSos  Augustinus  Hipponensis  Sacrss  Scripture  interpret 

8vo.  maj.    Berlin.    8s. 
S5  Gerroar,  F.  H.  Beitrag  snr  allgemeinen  Hermenentik  und  an  deren  Anwendong 

auf  die  theologiscbe.    gr.  8vo.    AUana.    7s. 
f  4  Graser,  J.  B.  das  Jndenthnm  nnd  seine  Reform.    8vo.    BayretUh.    4s.  6d. 
f5  Miinter,  Fr.  Notitia  codicis  grsci  Evongelium  Johannis  Tariatmn  oontinentis.    8f o. 

maj.    Copenhagen,    fs. 
26  Dinseke,  D.  J.  G.  V.  GemaMe  aus  der  hciligen  Scbrift.    5te  und  4te  Sammlung. 

8vOb     l^imeburg.    14s. 
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tr  FUtt»P,  J>  Ffc  voaVorieamyn  iHwr  die  B»iefe  P>wa  iidfe  GaUter  uimI  Kybc>CT. 

28  Rost,  Dr.  J.  de  nonniillis  qun  in  Theologia  nottttm  istatis  doginatica  deiiderantttr. 

LAW. 

^  Saint  £dme«  Dictt9nnaire  de  la  F^alit^  dans  toutes  lea  parties  du  monde  conno. 
Livralson  XXITI.  XXIV.    6vo.     Parit.    £ach38.6d. 

30  Locr6,  Legislation  Civile,  Commerciale,  et  Criminelle  de  la  France.    Tom.  XIII. 

8to.    P€aiB.    10s.  6d. 

31  Caoies  Criminelles  C61ebres  du  XlXme  ridcle.    Tom.  IV.    8vo.  Pmit.    8s. 

5t  Lois  des  FVancs,  contcnant  la  Loi  Saltque  et  la  Loi  Ripuaire,  trad,  avec  le  teste  en 
regard,  et  des  notes  par  Pejr6.    Bvo.    Parit*    Bs. 

33  Recneil  fl6nfral  des  Andennes  Lois  Franouses,  depais  Tan  420  jusqn'i  la  Revolu- 
tion de  1789,  par  MM.  Isainbert,  de  Crusy,  Armct.  Tom.  Xll.  fdc  partie,  et 
tom.XIIL    StoI.    8to.    Pom.    16s. 

^  Lucas,  du  Systtoe  P&iitentiaipe  en  Europe  et  aas  Etata  Unis.  Tom.  L  Bvp. 
Ports.    lOt. 

35  Lagrange,  Maond  dn  Droit  Romain,  destiii6  auz  ^tadiaos  en  droit,  ^.    18mo. 

Pam.    8». 

36  Pelalleau,  Trait6  de  t'ExpropitaUon  poar  cause  d*atilit6  pnUiqae.    t  vol  8vo. 

Parts.    11. 

37  TKnson,  D*  M.  Grondsalae  cSnes  allgemeinen   positiven  Pri▼a^Rechts.    Bvo. 

Kid.    13s. 

38  Kanten,  D.  C.  J.  B.  Grondris  der  deutscben  Bergrechtslehre.  8yo.  BrnHn.  lOa. 

39  Frevberg,  M.  Freihirr,  v.  Geschichta  der  bajeiis(£en  Landstende  und  ihrer  Ver- 

nsndlungen.    lrbd.gr.  8vo.    SuUbaeh,    lOs. 

40  Hofimam,  die  Staatsbuqgediiilien  Gaiantieen.    lztheil,8TQ.    ^utigardt*    7a. 

41  Buscb,  F.  B.  TbeoreliscLpnktiscbe  Darstellung  der  Rechte  geschwachler  Fraa- 

eqspecBonen  gem  ibre  Verfiibrer,    Gi.  8ro.     Umtnau.    lOs. 

42  Ge'ssner,  Ch.  H.  Obserfationes  de  jare  succedendi  coatxa  Teatamentam  ex  No- 
.    .     vcllaCXV.    8V0.014.    Zwith,    3a. 

43  Rotsbeiger,  Dr.  W.  M.  historiach-dogmatiscbe  DarsleUung  der  romischeu  Rechts- 

.  InstitotioBCD  im  nnndrisao.    8vi>.    BtrUn.    5s. 

44  Wamkdiug,  L.  A.  Qratio  de  Jurispmdentia  gentium  Envopsamnb    8ro.  raaj. 

Aachen,    fs. 

45  Funtentbal,  Corpus  jatisCirilis,  canonici  et  germaoicL  Irbd.gr.Bvo.  BtrUn*  10s. 

MORALS,  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  EDUC ATION- 

46  Saj,  Cours  complet  d'Economie  politique  pratique.    Tom.  11.    8vd.    Paris.    9b« 

47  Boeckb,  Eoonomie  politique  des  Ath^ens,  ouvnige  trad,  de  rAllemand,  par  La- 

lipnt    2  vol.  8vo.    Porii.    lU 

48  Cousin*  Victor,  Cours  des  Le9ons  sur  PHistoire  de  la  Philosopbie.  8vo.  Pam*.  14a. 

49  (Envres  completes  de  Thomas  Reid»  chef  de  TEoole    Ecotsaiae,  pobU4c3  par 

M.  Th.  Jooffroy,  avec  des  Fragmens  de  M.  Royer-CoUard,  et  une  Introduction 
de  TEditeur.    ler  livraison,  torn.  III.  et  IV.    8vo.    Porii,    19si 

50  Code  Universitaire^  bu  Lois  et  Sututs  de  TUniversit^  Royale  de  France.    8vo. 

.  Paris.    8s. 

51  Qn  Theil,  Coup  d'Oetl  rapide  $ur  Tlnstructioa  publique,  d^puis  1789,  jusqu'a  18t8. 

8vo.    Porii.    fs.  6d. 

52  Groos,  D.  Fr.  Psychiotrische  Fragroente.    Ir  bdchn.  gr.  8vo.  Heiddberg,    Ss.  6d. 

53  Meilinger,  F.  Grundriss  der  Moralpbilosopbie.    gn  8vq.    LandshU,    4s.  6d. 

54  Clarusi  D.  J.  Ch.  Beitrage  sur  Erkenatniss  und  Beurtheiiung  awflifathafterSeele»? 

anstande.    gr.BvOb    hapdg*    8s. 

55  Bacbman,  D.  £.  Fr.  System  der  Logik.    Gr.  8vo.    Le^u^.    15s. 

56  BlaiGbe,BJLI]Andbucbder£rsichuo9iniaBeuschaft,2abtheil.  8vo.  Gscnsiw  Ji.6d. 

57  Wedekudd,  D.  G.F .  Ueber  die  BesUmffluug  der  MeuMbeu.    8f  o.    Gtsissn.    5s. 
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59  AncUloii.  Fr.  sor  Vennittclaog  4w  Bxtreme  in  dea  MeiwiageB.  Iv  «kalbgr*  ^^o. 

60  lIoiftiiMtm,  D,  J4  6.  Gmndlimiii  dcr  Ix^  imd  Diakktik.  gr,  ttvo*  Btrim»  48. 6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

61  PejTot,  Petite  £ncyclopidie  Matfa^matiqoe,  on  Coun  complct  de  Mat^fo^atiqucs, 

Sfc.    Tom.  I.    9vo*    Parit.    4s. 

62  Marcox,  Astronomie  Solaire  d'Hipparqae,  soumise  2  aue  cikiqoe  rigoareiue«  et  en- 

anite  reodue  i  sa  rintk  primonliale*    8vo.    Parii^ 

63  Caucby,  1x9011s  snrles  Appocations  da  Calcttl  infinitesimal  a  la  G^m6trie.    Ton. 

II.  4to.     Park. 

64  Pedet,  Trut^  de  la  Chaleur,  et  de  ses  :applications  aox  arts  ct  ana  mannfactmet. 

t  Tol.  8¥o.  avec  atlas  de  27  planches.     Parit,    11.  8s. 

65  Strave,  Catalogus  Novns  Stellaram.    Folio.    Dorpat*    H.  10s. 

66  Effemeridi  Astronomici  dl  Milano,  1828.    8yo.    MUano»    9s. 

67  AnnaTes  des  Math^matiques  pures  et  appliqn^es,  ouvrage  p^riodiqnet  r^ig6  par 

Gergonac.    Tom,  XVlII.    4to.    Paris.    11.1s. 

68  Diesterweg,  D.  W.  A.  zeometrische  Aufgaben  nach  der  Methode  der  Griecben 

bearbeitet.    8vo.    Elbfrfeld.    7s, 

69  XJlnch,  D.  G.  C  J.  Lehrbacfa  der  Trigonometzie.    Gr.  8to.    G'otttn^sn.    I5sl 

70  Hahi^  D,  £.  M«  ToUstandiges  Lehrbuch.  der  Stereometric.    Gr^  8vo.  Lstpgigm.  16i« 

71  Giebel.  D.  M.  W.  die  Spbarische  Trigonometrie.    4to.    6/ogim.    5s. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

73  JVOaaBaa  dlkUej,  Mfmoires  pour  serrir  a  U  Deieripfion  g|Solqgiq«e  det  Ifayi-. 

Bas,  de  la  France,  et  de  quelqaes  contr^  voisines.    8yo.    Ndmtcr.    8s.  6d. 

74  Stzaa»-I)Dicklieii&,  Gonsid6rati6nt  g6nteles  wf  rAnatoaie  oompar^e  des  animanx 

artknKs,  &c.    4to.  avec  atlas.    PoHs.    41.  8s. 

75  Diotiannaire  des  Sciences  Natnrelles.  Too.  LIII.  et  LV.  et  planches  oabiers  55  cl 

54.    8to.    Ports.    Each  lis. 

76  M^moires  d'Agriculturef  d'Ecooomie  mnile  et  donestiqae,  pnbU6s  par  la  Soci4t6 

Boyale  et  Centrale  d'agricoltine,  ann^  1897.    t  torn.  -Oro.    Ptarii,    Ifs. 

77  Lesson,  Manoel  d'OmitholQgie,  ou  Di^scription  des  genres  et  des  prindpales  eip^oea 

d'Oiseanz.    8  vol.  IHmo.    Ports.    lOs. 

78  Tossim:*  Fkdw  des  Antilles.    Tom.  IV.  iiTraiion  7  et  8.  Folio.  Paris.  Each  IL.  10t« 

79  Feitfer,  Flore  A>il5oieile»  preraer  oumge  sar  Tatt  de  laire  les  flelirs*    livtaison  I. 

avec  5  planches,  (to  be  completed  in  6)  Svo.    Pant,    8s. 

80  Crbiaet  et  Jobert,  Rechercbcs  sor  tes  Ostemeas  fostiles  dn  d^artement  da  Pi^-4^ 

Ddme.    Tom.  I.  teste,  (f  parties)  4to.    CfahMM^Fsmmd.    ISs. 

81  Freycmet,  Voyage  autour  dn  Monde.  Botaniqae.    rroe  livraison,  4ta.  Borii.  16Si 
8t  Pbiaches'de  Seba,  accompagn^  d'nn  tezte  explicatif  mis  au  eourant  da  la  sci^no?. 

Ltviaisons  Xin.  et  XIV.  foKa    Parii.  Each  4s. 
as  Lmoir,  Tkait6  de  la  Caltare  de  b  Vigne  et  de  hi  Vmifieatioii.    8vo.    Por^    19f« 

84  CuTier,  Baron,  HtstoiredesProgris  des  Sciences  Natorelles  depqis  1769  jttsqo'i.on 

jour.    Tom.  II.  8vo.    Porii.    8s.  6d. 

85  Aog.  de  Saint  Hilaire,  Plantes  nsneUes  des  Brasiliens.    Liyraison  XIV.    4to» 

Parii.    5s. 

86  De  Pradt,  Voyage  Agronomiqae  en  Auvergne.    Nonr.  ^t  xtrat  et  augm^tte* 

8to.    'Pitfti*     OS. 

87  F.  Cat ier,  Histoire  Natnrelle  dea  Blamroffilres.  LiTrmson  LVItl.  folio.   PaH»,  ll. 

88  Birongniart.  Histoifs  des  V^g^tanx  Fosses.    «de  Lilnaison,  4to.    Paris.    18s. ' 

89  Manuel  complet  de  Botanique,  2de  partle,  Flore  Fran^slse  par  Bofsdntal.    3  vol. 

ISme.    Porii.    148. 

90  Dnponchel,  Histoire  Natuielle  des  L6pidopt^res  Koctnmes.    Tom.  IV*  l%te  fuHh, 

linaisonaS— 12.    8to.    Ports.    Eacfa-Ss. 
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91  TemirfiMk  el  MeiAvo-Diiigier,  NoQYMa  RewielldePtonctKi  OBlnrifet^OiiBMBu 

Lnmison  LXXVni.  4to.  e«:h  159.    Folio,  etdi  Clt. 
9S  Loisdeur  Deitongchanips,  Flora  Gallics,  ten  Enitm.  plant  in  Oallh  iponleMiotti* 

tiam,  sec  Linn.  Sjrst*  digestaram,  addita  ftmil.  naitiir.  tynopd.    Edilio  Sda. 

2  vol.  8vo.   Paris,   16s. 

93  AQg.de  St  Hilaire,  Jossieu,  et  Cambess^des,  Flora  Brasilie  Meridionalit.  Fasdc 

VIIL  4to.   Paru,    15s.  in  foKo,  fig.  color.  91. 

94  BedoDt^,  Choix  des  pins  belles  Fleurs,  &c.    Livretion  VIII.  410^  fig.  color. 

Partf.   l«s. 

95  Geofiroj^  Saint  Hilaize,  Conn  de  Le^ona  sur  I'Histoire  NatureUe  des  Mammi- 

fires.    8vo.    Paris. 

96  Deseonittls,  des  Champignons  Comestibles  saspects  et  veneneuz,  &c.    liTiaisoo 

VIII.  8vo.  avec  planches  in  folio,  color.    Paris,    Each  Ss. 

97  Dnperrej,  Voyage  antour  da  monde,  de  182S— I8f  5«  Zoolope,  livnuon  VIL 

4to.    Paris,    15s. 

98  De  CandoJie,  M^moire  sur  la  famille  des  Melastomac^es.    Idre  livnuson,,  4to.  fig. 

Paris,    10s. 

99  DesporteSf  Rosetom  Gallicum,  on  Enumeration  m6thodique  des  espices  et  Tari^t^ 

dn  genre  rosier  indigenes  en  France,  &c    8vo.    Mans,    4s. 

100  Werner,  AtJas  des  Oiseaux  d*£urope.    Livraison  VIIL  eC  IX.    8to.     Porif. 

Plain,  each  4s.  6d.  coloured  each  99. 

101  Descourtils,  Flore  Pittoresque  et  M^dicale  des  Antilles.    LiTmiaons  LXXXV.— 

XCIX.  8vo.    Paris.    Each  5b. 
lOf  M^motrea  de  la  Soci^t^  Linn6enne  de  Normandie,  public  par  M.  de  Caumont, 
18t6etl827.   8vo.    Paris,    16s. 

103  link,  Dr.  H.  T.  und  T.  Otto,  Abbildungen  nener  ond  seltener  Genichse  des 

Konigl.  botaniscben  gerteos  su  Berlin.  Ir  bd.  Is  hft  gr.  8vo.  JBertei.  6s.  ditto, 
coloured,*  8s. 

104  Mebner,  Dr.C.  F.  Monographie  generis  Polygon!  Pxodromns.    Ace.  tab^'VU. 

4to.    rtUringen,  9s. 

105  Tenore,  M.  Essai  sur  la  g^ographie  physique  et  botanique  du  Royaume  de  Naplei<. 

gr.  8to.    Neemol.    12b. 

106  Wille,  G.  A.  Geognostische  Beschreibong  der  Gebii|(smassen  swisahen  dem 

Taonus  und  Vogelsgebirge.    gr.  8vo.    Mams.    9s. 

107  Wilbrand,  D.  J.  B.  Ueberstcht  des  Thierreichs  nach  uatiirlichen  Abstofnngen. 

gr.  foKo.    Giessm,    Is.  6d. 

108  Mayer,  D.  A.  F.  J.  C.  Sopplemente  zur  Lehre  vom  KreisCaufe.    Ir  heft,  gr.  4to. 

109  Aschenon,  Dr.  M.  de  Fungis  Venenads.    8vo.  niaj.    Bertin,   Ss.  6d. 

110  F^reiesleben,  J.  C.  Magaain  fur  die  Oryktographie  n>n  Sachsen.  gr.  6vo.  ir  httt, 

Fretfbtrg,  4s.  6d. 

111  Guimpei,  Prof.  F.  und  Dr.  F.  L.  von  Scblechtendal,  Abbildung  ond  Bescbfclbun^ 

aller  in  der  Pharraacopcea  Borussica  aofgefnhrten  Gowiichse.    lJ>^-«4r  hft.  gr. 

4to.  Berjf'n.    Each  48. 
lit  Meigen,  J.  W.  Europtusche  Schmetterlinge.    Ir  band.  Ir  und  td  hft.  gr.  4tow 

Aachen,    Each  7s. 
lis  Gaodin,  T.  Flora  Helvetica.    Vol.  I.  et  IL  8vo.  maj.    Zwridi,   ll.  18s. 

114  Zollikofer,  Dr.  C.  T.  Versoch  einer  Alpen  Flora  der  Scbweis.    Ir  hft.  gr.  4to. 

Si.GuUen,   4s.  6d. 

MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

115  Dictionnaire  de  M^eciue  par  MM.  Adelon,  Biescfaet,  &c.   Tom.  XXI.  8to. 

Parii.    68. 6d.   The  work  complete  in  SI  vols.  61. 68. 

116  Tavernier,  Manuel  de  Th6rtpeutiqoe  chirurgicale,  on  Precis  de  M6deciae  op^ra- 

toiie,  A(c.   2  vols.  l8aio.    Parts.   8s. 

117  Caaenave  et  Schedel,  Abreg^  pratique  des  Maladies  de  la  Peau.  8vo.  Portf.  lOa. 

118  Da-Olmi,  Pr^ia  historico-physique  d'bygieoe  navale,  £cc.   8vo.    Pm.   78.  < 

119  M^moires  de  I' Academic  Royale  de  M6decine.    Tom.  I.  4to.    Paris,  iL 
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Science  des  Maladieib    Tom.  I*   8vo.    Paris, 
Iti  kmumn  ]klMio»diifargical«  m  Repertoire  gMtdl  de  Cliniqaef .&&   BeanenM 

•mile,  I8f7«  Syo,  P«rti.  ai» 
IM  Les  MMectDB  FrMi9ai8  Contemporaiies.   LiTraison  I,  et  IL  8vo.  Portfc 
113  f6e»  Conn  d'Hbtoln  NatuieJac  PharoMceqtiqfie.    S  vol  8vo.    Parii. 
1S4  Unrtre  d'ArbovaJ,  Dictionnaire  de  Id^ecine  et  de  Chimrgie  Vel^rinaiie.  Tom. 
.   XV.  ot^niltr*  6to.  PwU*   8s.    Avcc  atlu  ia  iblic^  de        tiYraisoos,  each  8e. 

125  BUlard,  Trait6  des  Maladies  des  Enfans  noavean-n^s,  et  &  la  manelle,  &c.   8to. 

Pom  as.  .Attes  in  4l0b  de  10  planobes^  10s. 

126  Bronssais,  de  rirritation  et  de  la  Folie,  oovrage  dans  lequel  les  rapports  du  phjr- 

.  uque  et  do  nooi  sont  ^C»blk  sur  Jca  bases  de  ia  fa^decine  phy siologiqiie.  Brm 
Parts.    8& 
lfl7  Boofdon^  Principea  de  Physiologie  H^icale.   2  vol.  8vo.    Pom.    15s. 

128  Delpech,  Chirurgie  Clinique  de  Mompellier,  oa  Observations  et  B^exions  tifte 

dea  travaux  de  chinirg^  olinique  de  cette  ^poque.  Tom.  II.  4to.    Paras,  ifs., 

129  Moag,ellaa»  de  la  Nature  et  du  Siege  de  la  plopart  des  afiections  oonviUsives,  &c. 

Bffo.   Pans.  4b* 
t50  — ^—  L*Aitde  oonsarver  sasant^,  et  de  prevenir  les  maladies  b^r^ttaires,  oa 
THy^ea^  toppliqute  a  tooa  les  ages,  &c  Svo.  Ptmi»  8s.  6d. 

131  Vatel,  El^mens  de  Pathologic  V6t6rimure.   3  vols.  8vo.   Porii.  ll.  7s. 

132  Petrergie,  Cliniqae  de  la  Maladie  Sjrphilitiqae.    Livraison  IX.  4to.  Paris,  fis. 

133  Roche  et  Sanson,  noaveaox  El^mens  de  Pathologic  roddico-cbirurgicaie,  oh  Pr^ds 

tb^oriqoe  et  pratique  de  m^ecioe  et  de  chirurgie.   Tom.  IV.  8vo.  Paris,  ds., 

134  Begnaolt,  dn  degr6  de  competence  des  M^decius  dans  les  questions  judiciaires 

ralatives  aoz  alienations  mentales.  8yo.  Paris,  5s. 

135  Hettrr  et  Gaibourt,  Pbarmacop^  Ratsonn^«  ou  Tiait^  de  Pharmacie  pratique  et 

th«>retiqiie.   2  voL  8vo.  Paris.  18s. 

136  BMKbet^  keohefthes  anatomiqaes»  &c.  sur  le  systemelveineux,  &c»   LiviaifOB 

VI.  folio.  Paris,  10s.     . 
laft  JsmidaDv  Pbatmacop^  UniTcneile.  2  voL  8vo.   Paris..  11. 4s. 

138  .CIoqnet»  Mannel  d'Anatomie  descriptive  dn  Corps  homain*    livraison  XXIX.— 
•     '     XXXI.  4to.  Paris.  Eaeh.4a.  coloured  7s. 

139  Anatomic  de  rUomme.  Livraison  XXXVIII.  et  XXXIX.  Folio.  Paris, 

Each  9s. 

140  Civiale,  Deuxieme  Lettre  sur  la  lithotritie  ou  broiement  de  la  pierre  dans  la 

vessiei  8vo.  Paris,  Ss»  6d. 

141  Mihie  Edwards  et  Vavasseur,  Manuel  de  Matiere  M6dicale,  2de  Edition,  entier&- 

ment  mfondue  et  consid^rablement  aogment^e.  18mo.  Paris,  8s. 

Ii2  iViray,  Hygiene  Pbilosophiqoe»  on  U  sanu§  dans  le  regime  physique,  moral  et  po- 
litique dela  civilisation  moderne.  2  parties.  8vo.  Poiis.  12s. 

248  Kern,  V.  Hitter  von,  iiber  die  Aaweadung  der  Giuheisens.  gr.  8vo.  Lmptig,    5s. 

144  Bble,  D.  B.  Ueber  den  Ban  und  die  Krankbeiten  der  Biudehaut  des  Auges.    Gr. 

8vo.  mit  3  kupfem.  Wien.  13s.  66, 

145  Ban,  Br.  W.  Ueber  die  Erkenntniss,  Entsiehuag  und  Heilung  der  Staphylome  der 

mensdilichen  Auges.  8vo.  Hsidelburg,  5s. 

146  Miins,  D.  M.  Haudbuch  der  Anatomic  des  menschlicben  Karpen,  3r  theil.  gr.  8vo* 

ll.l38.6d. 

147  Hayne,  D.  Fr.  G.  Darsteliung  nnd  Beschreibung  der  Arsneigewiichse.  4to.  1 — S 

lief.  Bsritn.  Each  78. 

148  Hussian,  R.  F.  Handbueh  der  Gebnrtshulfe.   t'^S  tbeil.  8vo.  Wien,  ll.  4s. 

149  Doefiniger,  Dr.  J,  de  Vasis  Sanguiferis,  qoss  vlllis  intestinorum  tenuium  hominis 

bhitoramque  insont,  4to.  maj.  Mfbtchm,  3s. 

150  Soemmering,  D.  W.  Beobaohtongea  iiber  die  oi^gnnischen  Veiindeningen  im 

Ange  nach  Staaroperationen.  gr.  8vo.  Fnml^urt,  4s. 

151  Barrie,  D.  E.  Rossische  Bader,  nebst  oiner  Anireisuag  za  dem  zwcckmass^ten 

Gebranch  denelben.  Ir.  tbeil,  gr.  8vo.   Hamburg,  78. 

152  OHHsner,  D.  £.  der  Krampf,  iaslesondere  der  Wand  Staar  Kiampf.    g.  8vo. 

xlrsiiiRii  3s.  6q. 

153  Meckel,  J.T.  System  der  veigteicheodeo  Anatomie.  3r  tbiel,  gr.8vo.  HoUf.  14a.  6d. 
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Iftt*  SMhmh  Bk  F.  Im  «e  KinAnlnniDMiab  f  thNb  «r.  8^* -It^l^i^  th 
152*  Friedncb,  D.  H.  A.  Handboch  der  tnlnudiseliett  Stoechiologic.    On  e«6.  Ho/m- 

155*  Uoffmaun,  D.  H.  iiber  die  Natar  und  Heinltiig  einigev  chroniacbeB  KsMkbeiten. 
Gr.aimo*    JD^nMtMtt.   bu^    -  •       " 

154  Coras,  Dr.  C.  Gv  nm  den  UrtheUcn  <le»  KaMbQii.ii]ui«Sdial«n«iiiei.    Fd. 

.  Icipi^    51. 15«»  .  ■  .       .. 

155  KfVDichletd,  D.  Fr«  G.  O.  de  dignitate  roedkaminibiu  ooBttirM  refttiMiida.   4to« 

mai*   BerUnt   fta,^ 

156  Bock»  D.  A.  C  Accunta  Nervonm  spinaUoM  detcriptb«    8vo»  iiua*xnn  7  tak 

in  lot.    JMpi%.  ^  141.  . 

^r  EngelbanH,  Dr.  J.  Fr.  der  Croap  in  dreifiMher  Form.   gr.  8vo.   Zmrieh,-  4s. 
1£8  Kn^elfteki,  Dr.  Fr.  Chr.  C.  Er&brongeii  iiber  die  VeialeHtmgikttMl  in  Khuik- 

beiteil  geiaiboielu    Gr.  Svo.   Li^pdg^  ^dd« 
t$9  W«btt»  jSr.  M»  J.  Elem*te  der  SpMieHen  AntlMH^    late  AbtUg.  pi.  99^ 

Bmui.   58.  •  • 

1«>  €ami,  Dr.  C.  G. Lefafbocb dct  Gj^naMosit.  ItiMM,  gr.  8fe.  Li^i^.  •  ttSh : 
161  Himmer^D.C.W.UeberdieVerscbleimaugalfUnadievielerKraDkbeiian.  8to. 

16S  Rmcolioi,  Dr.  C  iL  iiber  Gefaagmts  Kfankfatlteii.    8veb  MbM.   3f^ 

1^  Dictricbk  Jr  F.X2.  Haodbueh  der  Speeielie»  PatheiogiA»   Gr.  8fO.    JBariii.    i4ei 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

104  KooTeanx  M^moires  de  rAcadiiaie  Rojrale  de»  Soieneei  at  Belles  htlkbcs  de 
firuxelles.    Tom.  IV.   4ie.  BrustUiB,    S8e.  i      • 

165  M^moires  de  rAcad^nue  Imperiaie  dei  Sdenees  de  St.  Petenboui^  •  Tom.  X. 

410.    St.  PeUrtbourg,    II.  11t,6d« 

166  Vioat,  Bteni6  de«  oonmnssanoes,  positives  actodkssor  lei qoaMs, la-cbmx,  &€. 

des  mortiers  et  ciroens  calcaires.    4to.    Paris*    I6s4   •  ■  *  f 

167  Flacbat,  Histoire  des  travsKix  et  de  fament^geiaent  des  eaax.  4a  Camd  €aMdoiileif» 

redlg6  d'a|Mrdfrles  mppoffs  d» Jesiep  et  TeMiwd.    4ia.  <avac  «llas.    i^astsw    'v  ■ 

168  Janvier,  Manuel  du  constractenptks  MaobinM  a  Vapear.   18iimm  .Baiaifei.  5s.  6d. 
f89  £iu!ydep6di»lfadenie,  «a*Dictiecmaiia  abr%4  des  Bciciiam»  -dea LettMs^^t  dtt 

Arts.    Tom.  XIII.  rFI--GYM.)    8vo.    Porti.    iSs. 
170  Cosle,  Btodes  nk  toe  MacMiMa  d'ttpi>^  VexpttiaBoe  et  to  laijOimaiiMat     #8. 

Parti,  ..  »   . 

in  Michel,  Memorial  do  I'AnHlear  Mario,  tfedigfi  SQi««ot  4'eKlie.  alpbhbeliqoa  dii 

roaderes«  8vo.    Pisrii*    8s. 
178  Dictionafeim  TeebAokMk|ae,  ea  Neuftaa  Dictkamaife  Unkreml  dea  Afia  H  M8* 

tiera,    Tom.  XLR.  8vo.  76.  <M.    Plaaefaes,  Oabiera  81*«t  88;    8to^.^to. 

173  DeicriptioB  des- Machines  et  pvocM^  spedfi8i  dans  Ics  biewils  dlnveaiiais  ftiL 

dont  le  deor^  est  esplr^.    Par  M.  Christian.    Tom.  XIV.   4to.   PafwL  85s. 

174  Encydopedie  M4tbodiqae,  XCIX*.  LWraismi ;  -G^ogcapbie  Physl<}lie*    Tom.  Vh 

lere  partie ;  Manufectures  et  Arts.  Tom.  IV.  lere  partie ;  8  pariieay4m«  ll.  4s. 

175  Pitaro,  Lb  Scieace  de  la  S6tileie,  oa  I'art  de  prodaire  la  8dle  aivec  Ofantage  dt 

soret6,  ^c.    8to.    Fig,  Parit,    10s.  6d,  ^ 

176  Jiiokel,  J,  Neoeste  Euiopiiiscbe  Mixos»  MaasHind  Gewichtskande.   8  MSL  jl8niu' 
•     Wien,    lis. 

177  Heinsius  D.  Th.  Encyklopiidisches  Handworterboch  fiir  Wiflsemcfaaft  imd  Leben. 

gr.  8vo.    BerUiK  '8s»6d. 

178  Triest,  F.  Sammlnng  tod  £n(wnrfen»  Beschreibungen  und  KostenberechiNUigBa 

wiofatiger  Bautnn.    lite  lief,  gr;  4to.    BsHim    15s.  .  .       i 

179"Zimmermaaii^  D.  C.  die  Wleder  MisflebMibg  veinnffflnKr  Glnge)  iwger  wid 
Flotae,  gr.  Sto.    X^nrmieadl.    9sb  6d.  :"      .  <      ■< 

♦  I   •        .     ■(       • 

•FINE  ARTS;  •      •  ■     ' 

180  Geringer,  Maries,  &c  L'Inde  Fmiicoise,  Coileotton  de  Desii&i  flttiampkli6es,  Uc 
LWraison  VIII.— X.    Fol.   P^rli.    Baoh  li. 
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IM  Umaok  Mmwataa  intf^aM  el 'IfbdiBfliM  4e-li  iMfo.    IMiteli  IT.  VaR 

P«rif. .  8t.     '. 
]j0  Gtl6ri^  dcs  PleiolK9,  on  C<4ie€tion  de  Portniti  do  Fd&tNsI,  kfee  nMlecl  Pur 

Ctekeit;    fM. .  livraboti  XXV;    P«m    SacH  U. 
}M  fSlhol,  Maale  Bdc^  de  France.   livrtasOM  XI.  )rt  XIL  (iMipietMt  le  IViii.  XI.) 

gmiidiii8«o«    Farif.   eaeh  ISk  6d. 

185  Amiales  de  TEcoIe  Fran9aise  et  des  Beaax  Arti,  &c.    8alon  tie  IfltT:    %  vols. 

8v0.  'Perik    t4feb  •  '• 

186  De  Cadaltrdne,  Recueil  de  MMaillea  Grecqoto  Jn^itefc    I\Md.  I.   4to.     Fig. 

fmrm   IL  Its.  aa^  •    . 

187  Isographie  dea  Hommes  C^dbres.    livnuson  Xlt— XVI.    Vin.    Pwig,   etch 

6a.  6d. 

188  Mdlin^  Voyage  Pittoi^sraedalu  tea  PyfMesFVn^aiaeaet  lea  d^^^ 

jacens.    Livraisoii  VIlL   FoK    Ftru,    tU     ' 

189  Vayen  PjiUoraiqee  dana  le  RoyKonie  de  Deux  Sielea*  pa^tM6  p»  BiM.  CttOh 

DieTlo  et  Bianchi.    livruson  I.    Foi.    Parii  et  Nafla.    16s.  * 

}9a C4*ednitea Fnn9«iae% deasbl^aek Ddibgraphifta^ pi&'Oliapoys.  lirndwi XIVl 

4t».    Fig.    Paris.    8s. 
191  CbaittpoUion  le  jeune,  PboUi^on  Egyptien ;  CoUeetion  des  peraoimiigea  Mytheio^ 

giqacs  de  Pandenne  Egypte.    Umfaon  XfV.   46s.    Parti.    Its.  dd.. 
198^Galeffie«Utliegmpl^deat»lteuadeS.A;R.Mgr.I«BuedK>iMiw.    IMateH 

XLir-XUI.    Fol.    Portf.    IL 

193  Antiqoit6s  de  TAlsace,  ou  Cbateaoz,  Eglises,  et  aatses  MoKxtaptn^m  £>eparteiuena 

dtt  Haut-Rbia  et  do  Bas-RhiD,  arec  texte  deacri|>ttf  par  Golbeiy  et  Scfiwteig- 
haeaser.    Livraisoii  X.  et  derni^K.    FMi    PiarUk    88.     '    . 

194  Laborde,  lea  MoDumeos  de  la  Fimioe  claasls  iebtmotogiqueient,  Mc.    IjIWa&RA 

XXVUL    FoU    Parts.    11.6a. 

195  Gaiktbiex^  ies  plos  bemix  Edifices  de  la  ViMe  de  Gdtiea  e»  de  aes  Enirirom.    Xi«- 

svsonXXlI.    Fol.    8s. 

197  CoDtemporains  Eiraog^tSh  ou  Recaeil  IconograpbJqalB  dea  Etran^Bra  lei  ptas 

c^lebres.    LiTraisoii  VII.    Fol.    Parii.    18s. 

198  leoBograipbte  Inamicl&ve,    afvee    Notices   par  Janry  deManoy*     lide  S^ife. 

Llvraisoo  H.,  IIL,  «t  IV.  gn  i»  dvo.    Porii.  eacb  9s.  6d. 

199  BkNiet,  Restaumtion  des  Tbertiea'  d'AntaniD  Camodta  ii  Roro«;  lie  Hvraison. 

Fd.    Porfs.    168. 
900  Ranid-Rochelte  et  Boocbet,  Ponip^i,  Cboix  d'idifioea  iii6dttsi  lew  pmtte,  Maison 

do  Podte  Tmgiqoe.   Fol.    Fig.  color.    PariM.   91. 
80i  Fmoaty  Viagt-slK  gnvwes,  d'apMs  fes  dessini  de  Retasob,  16fl!id  obkmgl    Parts. 

9s.  6d. 
tot  Moste  de  PeiBtam  et  de  Scnlplure,  &&  deasln^  et  gr«v4e  par  'Bbev^  a#ee  texte 

Franeeb  et  An^aas.    livraiseiu  XIV--XX1V.  6m;  Iffmk    Baru.  eadi  Is.  6d. 
908  Voit,  dte  Landbaokanst  in  alien  ihren  Haaptheilen.    5*  rob.  8Vo.    Jug^bm^, 

*    fl  9s 
904  Zappe»  D.  J.  R.  Secbxig  bUdttchfr  Vomrttaangcn  aim  der  Bibel,  gr.8rcu    Wklu 

11. 10s. 
996  Scbmidt  P.  dai  WitwrHewbtiett  fafdeaSdml-andgeibatailtenteht.   ir  tbeil;  Ow. 

Berlhi,   8s.  ' 

90i  Oeited,  G.  Iiwi  Th^  Panolka,  Ne^iels  antike  BiMwerke»  Ir  thefl  gr.  8fO. 

SiHUgaardL    178. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY.  ^  ^ 

90^  Krosenstem,  Recodl  de  M^ooiies  J^dnicprapfaiqiies  poor  serviv  d'Malyse  et 
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Paru,   9s.  6d. 

289  Plolem^,  Trait6  de  Geograpbie,  trad,  pour  la  premiere  fois  do  Orec  en  Fraa9«isy 

par  M.  l*Abb^  Halma.     4to.     Parii, 
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9s. 
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299  Brinraer,  D.  S.,  Strcifaug  durch  das  ostliche  Ligurieii.    8vo.    ITtii/sitMir.  9a.  6d. 

294  ButUuaiin,  Ph.,  Mythoiogos,  odcr  gesvramelte  Abbandlongcn  ober  die  Jagen  des 

Alterthuins.     Ir  thtel.  jr.  8vo.     Berlin,    9s. 

295  Hild,  F.,  AUere  MilttiicwChronik  des  Groasbersog  thams  Hesseo.    It  (bieL  8«o. 

Darmstadt.  7s. 

296  SfiittlcT,  L,  T.,  Vorksotfgen  iiber  die  Qeschtchte  daa  PapstthnQit.  4to.  Hmdmrg, 
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t9ff  Hall,  J.  Vamler,  d«r  Vencbwome  Mkr.^  lelatett  AegteraBgijaiivKloillgi  Jaodbr 

des  2wcifeD.    8to.    BerUn,  7s. 
298  Spittler,  L.  T.,  Geschichte  der  Hierafcbte  toii  Gregor  VIL  hk  atif  die  Zoten  der 

Reformation.    4to«    Hamtmrg*   fis. 
f99  ,  Gescbichto  der  Kreasaoge. 

300  U«clM>ld»  J.  V^  Haadbvch  d«r  al%eiiieii»a  ^ 

AlteithuiDfl.     1r  bach.  p.  Bvo.    SulabaeK    5a. 
SOI  Mlinter,  D.  F.,  die  Gbristin  im  beidniscbeti  Hanse.  gr.  Oiro.  Kapenhagen,  3s.  6d. 
30f  Wilder,  J.  CL  J.,  lieder  tt&d  BUd«r  alia  Albraeht  Dvmtrt  Leben.     gr.  4I». 

^i&niftcr^.  at. 
303  Ekaadahl,  V.  G.  von,  Geschichte  des  Scbireditehen  Volki  ittd  IMsln.    9  theS. 

gr.  Bvo.     Webnar,    11. 10s. 
304Hassel,  D.  <}.,  Allgeffleiiie  Handworterboch  der  Geachlebtt  mid  MyHnlogtab 

Ir  and  Sr  bd.  gr.  8vo.     Weimmr,    each  IK 
305  Honchelmaon,  IX  F.«  Geicbiabte,  Geogiapbie.  iMid  SlirtistUL  der  Insel  Saidinieu. 

gr.  8to.    Berlin.    14s. 
306.Jiiger,  K,  Mittfadhingao  siir  Schwibiaoheoand  F^idldiolitn'IUfomMtkMia'  getb 

ducbtfi.    lrbd.8vo.    ShOtgrnxh*  H, 
SOT  Mailatb,  J.  Graf.,  Geschichte  der  Magyaren.    3  bde.  gr.  8va     fRsn.    IK  15s. 

308  Pahl,  J.  Gn   Geschichte  von  Wurtemberg   fiir  daL  Wiirteuber^sehe  Volk. 

dbdcbiuBvo.    Stuttgardt.    8s. 

309  SchU^ers,  A.  L.  ▼on,  OifeDtlicbes  ood  PiifatiebeB  eus  Oi^lgliMd  vrkunden*  4  bd» 

gr.  8vo.    Ltifmg,  ll. 

310  Kircbbafei^  M.  Beitold  Haller,  odcr  die  ItefMnolioii  vod  Bem«   gt.^fOi  guMIt 

6s. 

311  Nossek,  Fr.,  Lehrboch  der  Griechlachen  und  Rmnlsdien  Mytbologie.    gr.  8vix 

Leiptig,  10s. 

316  Weaenbefg,  J.  H.  tou.  Das  Volkslel^  so  Athen  im  Zeitdter  dea  PeriUee  mOt 

griechisdien  Schriften.    8to.    ZUrich,    8s. 
313  Warner,  &Cbr.,  J>aa  Leben  dea  £rdbaU9  and  aller  Welfen*    w^trKpktN 

gr.  8tol     Btrlm.  lis.  6d.  • 

SU.Bccgpiis,  D.  E.  T.,  Ueber  die  Berolfceraog  der  £rde  im  Jahfe»  1888.    gr.  dm 

Berlm.   Ss.  6d. 
315  Jcnoy,  iL  vtti,  Geograpfaiicli-sUitittiBch.topegra4ihisch«s   Haad^Nirterbach  ten 
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POETRY,  DRAMA,  &c, 

3»1  Tfa^alte  d'Eugane  Scribe,  dedi^  par  loi  it  ses  collabofateors.  Tom.  IL  8vo.  Pari^ 

9s.  6d. 
3n  ffiographisch  anthologisch  en  critisch-woordenboek  der  nederdailsche  Dichters. 

6  vol.  gr.  tiYO.     Amtterdam.  41.  4s. 
3f3  Pbcaye  Adama  Miokieapicza,  (Poesies  d'Adam  Mickiewios,  en  Pdonals.)    f  tiAt 

l8mo.     Poru.    13s. 
3«4  Krasicki,  Fables  Polonaises,  trad,  par  de  Vieinie.    18mo.     PaKi.  5s. 
3f5  Repertoife  da  Theatre  de  Madame^    Livraisons  XX.— XUV.    16roo.    Pdrir. 

each  Is.  6d. 
3f6  Proipcr-Merim^,  La  Jaqoerie,  Scenes  F6odales,  snines  de  la  Famille  de  Canrajal, 

dmme.    8vo.    Parti,    9s.  6d. 

317  Scribe  et  de  Rougemont,  Avant,  Pendant  et  Apres,  esqaisses  hlstoriques,  repre- 

sent^s  sur  le  th^tre  de  Madame.    8vo.    Pant,  4s. 
3f  8  SoomeC,  Elisabeth  de  Franoe ;  trag6die  en  5  actes  et  en  vers.    8^0^    Porii. 

329  Dante,  U£n(er,  trad,  en  Fran^ais  par  Artaud,  avec  le  teste  en  regard,  Sme  6dit. 

3 -vol.  8f  mo.    Porif.  13s.  dd. 

330  Beraoger,  P.  J.  de»  Chansons,  anciennes,  noavellcs  et  inedites,  avec  der  vignettes 

de  D«rv4na,  et  dea  dessina  cotori^  d*Henri  -Monnier.    Livraison  I.— V;    8vo/ 

Paris,  each  4s.    (To  form  10  livraisons.) 
33t  Bason  Rogerr  Fables  S^n^galaiaes,  i«caeiU4es  de  rOuolof»  et  mises  en  yen  Fiiin* 

9ais,  &c.     iBmo.    Paris. 
3Sf  Frana,  Von  Siolungen,  vor  IXanastadl,  Historischea  Drana,  «iit  eiiiem  gesdiicht'' 

lichen  Anhangc.    If  mo.    XXirmstodt.   3s.  6d. 
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333  Luio,  ly^  Gedicbte.    8ro.    Leiptig.  5a. 

334  Farchau,  Fr.  Arkona,  ein  Heldengedicht  in  fO  geaangen.    gr.  8to.    BerUn,   19s. 

335  Schroder,  W.  G.,  Gediclite.    8vo.     Coin.    4s. 

336  Platen,  A.  Graf  vod,  Gedichte.     Byo.     StuUgardt,    9s« 

337  Koch,  O.  Schelmenatreuhe,  Ein  komisches  Gedicht.    iSmo*    Hamburg,   48« 
336  DentJer,  P.  F.  C,  Leonardo  MatUro,  Prins  too  SicUieo,  ein  Drama.  8vo.  Am- 

tig,   3s. 

339  GalaoD,  der  Ultra-Oekonom,  ein  Liutopiel.    8?o.    PrmUau.  .Is.  6d. 

340  Sainte-Beuve,  Tableaa  Historique  «t  critique  de  la  Poesie  Fcaii^aise,  et  do  Th^lktre 

Franpais  au  XVIe  siede ;  ceuvres  choisies  de  Roosard,  avec  notice,  notea  et 
•      coroBtntairea.  t  yoL  8vo.  Paris,  18s. 

341  MUliner,  Dramatische  Werke.  7  thiel,  16nio.  Brautuchweig,  1l.  58. 

342  MiJiler,  Prof.  D.  G.  Kurse  Theorie  der  DicbtoDgsarteB,  Gr.  8fo.  BerUn.  10s. 

343  Kotsebae,  Aog.  tod,  Siiniintlicbe  dramatische  Werke.  li  bis  24r  bd.  11. 15s. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

344  Varese,  La  Fidanaata  Ugare,  Romanao  Storico.    2  vol.  l8ino.    MUtmo,    7s. 

345  CoDtea  io^its  des  MiUe  et  Une  NoiU,  eitraits  de  I'Arabe,  par  M.  de  Hammer^ 

trad,  en  Fran9ais  par  Trebulien.    3  vol.  8vo.     Parit,    ll.  8s. 

346  Lombard  de  Laogies,  IHcara^ron  Franfab,  Nouvelles  historiques  et  Contes  Mo- 

raux.     9  vol.  8vo.     Parit, 

347  MiUler,  L'Autocrate  de  ViUage»  on  Tart  de  devenir  ministre;  Cbroniqnes  de  la 

Pomeranie  Soedoise,  trad,  de  Pallemand.    4  vol.  ISmo.    Parit,    16s. 

348  Baour-Lormiao,  Duranti,  Premier  President  du  Parlement  de  Toalouse,  ou  k 

Ligue  en  Provence.     4  vol.  ISmo.     Parit,    16s. 

349  SpiDdler.  Le  Juif,  Tableau*  des  Mosurs  de  rAUeroagne  pendant  le  XVe  Slecle, 

trad,  par  Cohen.     5  vol.  ISnio.     Parts,   ll. 

350  Var^,  SibiUe  Odaleta,  Roman  hUtorique,  trad,  de  Tltalien.    4  vol.  ISmo.  Paritm 

14s. 

351  FUckh,  T.,  Pater  Seraphiio,  oder  Leben  und  merkwiirdige  Erfalirungen  einea 

Augasthiers.     8vo.    Mannheim,    78. 
35S  Luin,  Fr.,  Wiederkliinge  von  Leben  und  Kunst.    3  bde.    8vo.    Letps^.    I5s« 

353  Santo-Dommgo,  der  Jesuiten-Spiegel.    t  vol.  8vo.    Stuttgardt.   13s. 

354  Egloffstein,  H.  A.  G.  Von.  Charles  Denoi,  oder  das  Vorgef  iibl  des  Viiteilicbea 

Hersens.     8vo.    Nurnherg,    5s, 

355  Mnchler,  K.,  Kriminalgeschichten.    8vo.    Bfrb'n.    5s. 

356  Pr6,  Karl  da,  Spenden  f  iir  Geist  und  Herz.     8vo.    Berlin,    5s. 

357  Geib,  K.,  Die  Volkssagen  des  Rheinlandes.    Ir  bdchn.    8vo.    Heidelkerg*  148^ 

358  Bronikovfski,  Alex.,  Erziiblnngen.    8vo.    Leipsig,    9s. 

359  Laun,  Fr.,  Die  Uausfreunde,  Roroao.    8vo.     Berlin,    7s. 

360  Pitt,  Fr.,  Historisch-romantische  Novelleo.     S  vol.  8vo.     Berlin,    lis. 

361  Wemeck,  K.  von.  Manuscript  eines  Claosners  auf  der  Schwabischen  Alp.    9  vol. 

8vo.    Atigtburg.    15s. 
369  Chaste,  W.  Delia,  eine  Russische  Novelle  fiir  Deutsche.    8vo.    Berlin.    5s.  6d. 

363  Bundes-Ritter,  die,  von  der  eisernin  Krone  oder  die  gehennin  Riichooden.  S  tble. 

8vo.     Qtttdlinburg.    12s. 

364  Frank,  C,  Die  Treischaar  in  den  Knr))athon.    f  vol.  8vo.    QuedHadmrg,    11a. 

365  Hildebrandt,  C,  Fiirst  Scanderberg  der  Uniiberwindlicbe.    £  tliie.  8to.    Qjued* 

Unburg,  lis. 
S66  Jordcns,  G.,  Aniatfried  der  Thtirinj^r.    8vo.    Leipng,    5s. 

367  Leibrock,  A.,  Der  verwiinschte  Ball.     8vo.     Levptig,  6s.  6d. 

368  Der  Schauerthuoi  im  Teufelsgrunde.     2  vol.  8vo.     QuedlimbuTg*   lis. 

369  Uarring,  Harro,  Rhonghar  Jarr.  Fahrten  einer  Friesen  in  Danemark.    Ir  und  2r 

bd.  8vo.    MuueKen,    lis.  6d. 

370  Thale,  Adalbert  von,  Margot  Stofflet,  ein  historisch-romantiachea  Geroiilde  ana 

dem  Vendeekriege.  In  4  akten,  8vo.     Berlin.   48.  * 

371  Hold,  K.,  Der  Spanier,  oder  die  Pflegesohne  der  Sechiigerc.    2  thle.  6vd.    Ham" 

hurg,   10s. 

372  Kruse,  L.,  Die  Stnfe  nach  dem  Tode  and  das  verBuchle  Hans.    8ve.  Hamburg, 

5s. 
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573  Lange,  Ed.,  Die  Erobeniog  Corinths-Ixenion.    8vo.    Berlm,    6s.  6d.   « 
374  LeMmaDO,  D*,  Cisalpinische  Blatter.    2  tbie,  8vo.     Berlin.    I5.s. 

575  FerhcT,  O.  Heidebliiiuchen.     8vo.    Berlin.    7s. 

576  Heriofssohn,  C,  Die  Fdnfhundert  von  Blamk.   8vo.    Leipzig,     43.  6d. 

577  Lorens,  W.,  Piinz  Siegmand  von  Sachsen  and  seine  BrBder.  f  thle.  8vo.  Leiptig, 

10s. 

578  Matbilde  von  Hobenbarg.    2  tbie.  8vo.    Leipzig.    19s. 

579  Penscroso,  Die  Scbwestern  im  Konigssaal.    2  tble.  8vo.     Leipzig,    lOs. 

580  Ricbter,  M.,  Die  Fanulie  Crevecoear.     8vo.     Leipzig,    6s.  6d. 
380^ ,  Nikanor,  der  AJte  von  Fronteja.    8vo.  Leipzig,  7s. 

581  Sacbsische  Topasen  und  Bohniiscbe  Granaten.     Ir — 5r  bd.  8ro.    Ne^utndt,   15s. 

582  Rbmbild-stift.  Eine  Ertiibiung  aos  dem  wirklicben  Leben.    2  tblc.  8vo.    IV^mar, 

12a. 
585  BiibrleQ,  Fr.  L.  Bilder  aos  dem  Scbwarawald.    8vo.     Stuttgardt.    8s. 

584  Castelli,  J.  F.,  Wiener  Lebensbilder.     12mo.     Wien.   4s. 

585  Ewaid,  Sandstdne  getammeke  Enablansen.    4  bdclin.    8vo.    Leipzig.    U. 

586  Foaqn^  Fr.  de  la  Motte,  der  Sangerkxieg  auf  der  Wartbarg,  ein  Dicbterspiel. 

8vG.     Berlin.  8s. 

587  Leibrock,  A.«  Die  Zerstorong  der  Barg  Hobenbikhen.    2  tble.  8vo.    Ldptig. 

10s.  6d. 

588  Solona,  Fr.  von,  Dre!  Taf^  am  Bord  der  deutscben  Najad«.    2  tble.  8vo.  Lnpng, 

ll.5s. 

589  Stabl,  H.  Otto  Scbiitz  and  der  Aoskaltator  Ewald.  l2mo.  Leipsig,  68. 

590  Mosengeil,  Fr.  drei  Freunde  aof  Reisen.  5  thle.  8vo.  heipiig.  Ids. 
391  Heller,  J.  die  Altenburg  bei  Bamberg.  8vo.  BamJberg,  5s. 

59S  Veitb.  J.  C.  und  J.  P.  Silbert,  der  Botbe  von  Jericho.  1  r  bdcbn.  8vo.  Wien.  4s.  6d. 
595  Hauff,  W.  Phantaaien  und  Skhzen.  12mo.  Stuttgard.  6s.  6d. 

GREEK  AND  LATIN  CLASSICS. 

598  Hisely,  Dtsqmntio  critica  de  fontibos  et  aoctoritate  ComelU  Nepotu.    8vo.   Del- 

pUf-~Batep.  78. 

599  Tissot,  Etudes  sor  Virgile.  Tom  III.  8vo.  Farii,  12s. 

400  Bibliotbeca  Classica  Latina,  catante  Leraaire.   livraisons  XLVIII.  et  XLIX. 

4  vol.  8vo.  Parti, 

401  Geograpbi  Gneci  Minorea ;  edidit,  cum  versione  Latina,  notis,  indicibus  atque 

tabulis,  a  J.  F.  Gail.  Tom.  11.  8vo.  Ports,  ll.  Ss. 
40t  Salluatii  Crispi  historiarum  fragroenta  ed.  Brossaaus.  8vo.  luntherg.  2s. 
405  Leontii  Carminis  Uermcsianactei  fragmentum,  ed.  Riegler  et  Axt.  16ino.  Coin.  Is. 

404  TertuUiani  Apologeticus  adversus  gentes,  ed.  D.  J.  J.  Ricbter.  8vo.   maj.   Elber^ 

feld.  58. 

405  Lociani  Alexander  gfcce  ed.  C.  G.  Jacob.  8vo.  roaj.  Coin.  58. 

406  Francii,  J.  Bavari,  Diasertatio  inauguralis  de  Ljrsia  oratore  Attico,  graece  Scripta. 

'4to.  ^tiniter^.  28. 

407  Auaooius,  D.  M.  Mosella,  Latinisch  nud  deatscb,  lierausgeg.  von  D.  E.  Bocking. 

4to.  Berlin.  58. 

408  £nMiDi,(Desiderii  Roterodami,  CoUoqnia  ed.  Stallbaam.  8vo.  maj.  Leipt^.  7s. 

409  CiceroDis,  M.  T.  at  feront.  Rbetoricorum  ad  Herennium,  libri  IV.  ed.  Fr.  Liude- 

mann.  8vo.  maj.  Leipzig.  19s.     Ditto,  fine  paper,  ll.  7s. 

410  Tadti,  C.  L.  DiaJogns  de  Oratoribos,  ed.  Dr.  £.  Dionke.   8vo.  maj.   CobUntz. 

7b.  6d. 

411  Vogel,  Dr.  £•  F.  de  aingulari  hbtoris  studio.  4to.  maj.  Leipzig.  Is.  6d. 

412  Henaaimi.  G.  Oposcula.  VoL  UL  8vo.  roaj.  Leipzig.  10s. 

415  Gottschalk,  D.  C.  A.  Selecta  disoeptationiim  forensium  capita.   2  vol.  8vo.  maj. 
jDrvsdcu.  14a.  6d. 

414  Isocratia  Evagorased.  Dr.  P.  J.  L.  Leloup.  8vo.  ma).  Mainz.  28.  6d. 

415  JalianiimperatarU  aam  feruutur  Epistols,  ed.  I^  H.  Heyler.  8vo.  roaj.  Mains.  15s. 

416  Ciceronis,  M.  T.  Oratioues  IV.  in  Lucium  CatUmam,  ed.  Dr.  C.  Benccke. 

Gr.  8vo.  Lmptig*  78.    < 
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MJSCELLANBOUS  LITERATURE. 

421   Beotivoglio,  Cardinale,  l^ettcre  di,  con  note  da  BiagioU.  Saedu.  If  roo.  Pom.  6s. 
4f  i  Gaiuba,  Scrie  dei  Testi  d1  lingua  Italiana  e  di  alln  esemplari  del  bene  scrivere. 

4to.  Uiianc. 
4t5  Coflfesfltons  de  J.  S«  Queso^  depuis  1778  jusqu'a  I9t6,  avec  portrait.  2  yoL  8r^ 

JPorii.  11. 
424  Coquerel,  Hbtoire  abr6g^  de  la  litt^rature  Anglaise,  depuis  son  origme  jusqu'l^ 

HOB  jours.  18nio.  Pons.  4s. 
421^  Viilemain,  Cours  des  Le9ons  sur  la  L1tt£rsture  Francatse.  Bvo.  ^aru,    12s. 

426  Merjp  Histoire  g^n^rale  des  Proverbes,  adages,  sentences,  apuphthegmes,  &c. 

Tom.  II.  8vo.  Varit,  9s. 

427  Baron  Blassias^  InfluenGe  de  TEcriture  sur  l{i  Pens^  et  sur  \t  Vtfi^kp,  8vo.  P«rif. 

428  Nodier,  Charles,  Exa'nien  Critique  des  t)icliunnaire»  de  la  ^angue  S'ran^aise.  8vo. 

Parti.  9».  6d. 

429  Qo^rard,  la  France  litt^raire,  on  Diclionnatre  bibliographiqoe  des  savans,  histo- 

riens,  et  gens  de  lettres  de  la  France.   Tom.  11.  Icre  livraison  (CA---COZ). 
8vo.  Paris.  10s. 

430  Le  Pas  d'Arnies  de  la  Bergere,  maintenu  au  Toornois  de  Tarascon ;  public  d*aprds 

un  manuscritde  Ja  Biblioiheque  du  Boi,  par  Crapelet.  sr.  in  8to.  Pans.  ll.  is* 

431  Hontlivault,  GraroroaJre  g^n^rale  et  philusopliique  pf^6d^  d*on  coup^'cBil  sur 

la  nature  et  le  m6cBnifme  des  Ungues.  8vo.  Parii.  6s.  6d. 
4Sf  Baron  de  Merian,  Principes  de  l*£tnde  comparative  des  tangbes ;  snivies  d'obser- 
▼ations  sur  les  laogues  Asiatiqocs,  par  Klaprotb.  8vo.  Parts.  7s. 

433  Martinez  de  la  Bosa,  Obras  Literarias.    Tom.  I|.  I'iroo,  Taru,  74. 

434  Chateaubriand,  (Euvjes  completes.  Tom.  XXH.  XXV.  ct  XXVlI.  3  vol  8vo. 

FariM,  ll.  lOs. 

435  Rose,  D.  B.  Heraog  Bemhard  der  Grosse  von  Sachsen-Weimar^  Biflgra|diifdi 

dargesteflt  Gr.  8vo.  Wthnar.  148.  6d. 

436  Goldwitser,Bibliofirapbie  der  Kirclietivater  von  Iten  bis  sum  I3ten  Jahrhnn- 

derte.  Gr.  8to.  landiAia.  8s. 

437  I^icolorius,  A.  iiber  Gothe,  literarische  und  artistische  Nachrichten.   Ir  theil,gr. 

8vo.  LeipAf,  11s.  6d. 

438  Cotfradi  M.  'AscheDworterboch  der  Denticb-Romaa  Spracbe.   2  tbie.  gr.  tfoio. 

Zwrkk.  9s. 

439  Dankovsky,  G.  die  Griechen  als  Stamm  und  sprachverwandte  der  flanieii,  Gx*  drm 

Leipdg,  5s. 

440  Bebberg,  A.  W.  Siianntliche  Schiifteo.  Ir.  bd.  gr.  8vo.  ^«nnoMr.  9s. 

ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

441  S^tt,  D.  W.  Voi^Uicbe  Ueb«rsel<uDg  der  Wrrke  des  CoDfuciiis  aus  d«r  Us- 

spracbe.  Gr.  8ro.  Leiptig^  4s.  6d. 

442  Wiseman,  HorsB  Sjrriacs,  sen  ComroenUtiones  et  Anecdota  res  vel   Fitteras  Sj- 

rtacas  spectantia.  Tom*  I.  8vo«  Asoia.  8s. 

443  Sarcbi,  Graroniaire  H^braVque  raisonn^  et  compar^e.  8to.  Parts.  16s. 

444  Sauerwein,  A.  R  L.  Lexicon  Hebneo<baldaicuro.  8vo.  maj.  Hannover,  5s. 

44d  Simoais»  J.  Leicicon  roanuale  Hebraicum  et  Cbaldaicum,  ed.  Dr.  G.  B.  Winer 

£ditio  4a.  8vo.  maj.  I^eipsig.  ll.  3s. 
446  Johannsen,  C«  T.  Htstoria  Jemanss,  c  oodioe  imnuacripto  Anbioo.    8to(  msi. 

Bonn,    9s.  ^^ 
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Abt.  I. — 1.  Discaurs  prononc6  i  la  quatrUme  Siance  annuelk  d^ 
Cornell  de  Perfectionnement  de  FEcok  spiciale  de  Commerce  €t^ 
€t Industrie  de  Paris,  le  12  Aout,  1828.  Par  M,  Adolphe 
Blaoquiy  Professeur  d'EcoDomie  Politique.  Paris.  1828.  8vo. 

2.  Histoire  di  t  Exposition  des  PrqduUs  de  t Industrie  Fraufoue 
en  1827.     Par  M.  Adolpbe  BlanqMi.     Paris.     1827.     Svo. 

3.  Discours  de  son  Excellence  le  Ministre  Secretaire  dEtat  du 
Commerce  et  det  Manufactures,  sur  le  Budget  de  son  Deparie* 
ment.  Seance  du  l6  Juillei,  1828i  Parsi.  *  foiprimerie  Rojale* 
1828.     8vo. 

iF^it  be  true  that  the  mathematieal  and  physical  sciences  are  the 
conquests  made  by  man's  Understanding  over  the, secrets  of  na** 
tare,  it  is  no  less  so  that  indnstry  is  the  fruit  of  the  victory  gained 
by  man's  free-will  over  the  forces  of  nature.  Placed  as  it  were 
among  a  heap  of  rugged  materials^  apparently  stubborn  and  un« 
yielding^  and  threatening  them  with  destruction^  mankind  are 
making  a  steady  progress  in  subduing  the  Whole  chaos,  arid 
fashioning  it  anew  m  their  own  image.  To  have  taken  the  lead 
in  this  glorious  career — to  have  maintained  her  distinguished  rank 
among  nations  by  her  attention  to  the  useful  arts — ^has  been  the 
just  pride  of  Great  Britain,  and  will,  we  trust,  not  cease  to  be 
the  boast  of  her  enterprising  and  persevering  children.  Th^  en^ 
coura|;ement  that  education  has  recently  received  at  the  bands  of 
the  high  and  wealthy  among  us — ^the  establishment  of  two  new 
universities  in  the  metropolis — the  rapid  spread  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institutes  and  scientific  institutions — the  formation  of  a  Society, 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  the  eoramencement 
oi  an  exhibition  of  British  arts  and  manufactures  in  the  metro^ 
polls — mark  the  interest  taken  by  our  countryn  en  of  all  ranks 
and  parties  in  tfte  prosperity  of  the  industrious  classes,  and  their 
sense  that  the  welfare  of  the  latter  is  identified  with  their  owu. 
For  ourselves,  we  enter  cordially  into  this  feeling,  and  it  is  simply 
«B  Account  of  our  wish  to  extend  it  somewhat  farther,  diat  we 
disnk  it  a  part  of  our  duty  to  notiee  the  efforts  which  the  men  of 
wiaBce  and  the  friends  of  order  and  peace  are  now  making  in 
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France,  to  stimulate  the  working  people  to  exerUon,  and  to  sup- 
ply them  with  information  tending  to  enable  them  to  better  their 
condition  in  life.  In  such  labours,  indeed,  we  canuot  but  take  a 
^arm  interest,  assured,  as  we  are,  that  every  addition  to  the  civi- 
lization and  comforts  of  other  nations  has  a  sensible  effect  upon 
oiir  own ;  and  that  the  stock  of  happiness  accumulated  by  any 
one  people  will,  in  the  end,  as  certainly  spread  itself  to  others,  as 
water  will  find  its  own  level.  We  feel  peculiar  pleasure  that  the 
political  situation  of  Europe  has  so  strongly  cemented  together 
the  inteiests  of  Great  Britain  and  France;  and  we  rejpice  at  the 
opinion  lately  expressed  by  King  Charles  the  Tenth, — on  the  oc- 
casion of  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothsay's  presenting  the  credentiab  of 
his  embassy — that  nothing  but  the  most  intimate  concord  between 
his  Britannic  majesty  and  himself  could,  at  the  present  juncture, 
preserve  the  peace  of  Europe.  We  are  happy  in  perceiving,  or 
m  thinking  we  perceive,  in  the  various  publications  that  have 
issued  from  the  presses  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  wi'thin  the 
last  few  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  newspaper  squab- 
biingy  and  skirmishes  between  the  Times  and  the  ConatUuiionnet, 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  that  absurd  jealousy^  and  that  atupid 
prejudice,  which  so  long  lingered  even  in  minds  of  a  high  order, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  tone  of  mutual  good  will.  From  per- 
sonal observation  and  communication  with  individuals,  we  believe 
tliere  exists  generally  in  France  a  desire  to  know,  and  a  disppair 
tion  to  appreciate,  whatever  we  possess  that  is.  good  and  wortliy 
of  admiration.  If  a  m^a^ure  of  .commercial  policy  bfi  in  agita- 
tion, the  minister  justifies  it  by  the  example  of.  Great  Britain — 
if  a  grant  is  demanded  for  the  repair  of  the  roads,  he  refers  to  tl^ 
excellence  of  communication  in  England.  Is  an  attack  made  on 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  or  an  unpopular  law  attempted  (p  be  iqr 
troduced, — the  orator  on  the  liberal  side  shews  ths^t  i(  forms,  oo 
part  of  the. law  of  England,  and  contends  that  it  is  therefore  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  a  free  constitution.  Our  modes  of  living, 
our  f{^shions,  and  our  very  absurdities,  are  adopted  with  a  readi- 
ness which  shews  no  hesitation  to  take  examples  from  us,  nor  any 
jealousy  of  innovation  upon  their  national  habits.  And  of  the 
multitude  of  English  travellers  who  flock  annually  across  the 
Channel,  there  are  very  few  who  do  not  speak  with  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  of  their  trip,  and  do  not  readily  acknowledge  tlu^ 
they  have  acquired  new  information,  and  perceived  something 
worthy  of  imitation  from  our  Gallic  neighbours. 

The  more  this  mutual  respect  and  good  understandii^  f^TP 
cultivated,  the  more  apparent  it  will  become,  that  in  the  pre^^e^jt 
age*  wkic^  is  distinguish^  from  its  predecessors. by  no  tfxore  upr- 
propjriate  name  than  that  of'*  tlie  age  of  industry/' .it  closeJy.fiHW- 
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cems  us  to  watch  the  progress  of  France  in  arts  and  maoufac* 
tures ;  a  progress  that  forms  as  sure  an  index  to  the  growth  of  a 
people  in  mental  excellence,  as  it  does  of  the  increase  of  the  na* 
tional  strength  and  power. 

The  speech  of  Professor  Blanqui,  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  was  delivered  before  a  very  numerous  meeting  of  the  pa- 
trons of  the  school  established  in  Paris  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  the  principles  of  commerce,  in  commercial  law,  political 
economy,  and  the  several  auxiliary  sciences.  This  institution 
M'as  formed  in  1818,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Count  Chaptal 
(formerly  minister  of  the  interior  under  the  consulship  of  Bdona- 

?arte,  and  the  author  of  a  work  published  some  years  ago  on 
'rench  industry),  of  the  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  M.  Lafitte,  the 
banker,  and  other  distinguished  scientific  and  commercial  men. 
It  has  been  found  to  be  essentially  useful  to  young  men  destined 
for  trafde,  who  pursue  a  course  of  two  or  three  years'  study  there 
before  entering  into  business.  It  is  attended  by  iftany  foreigners^ 
having  already  obtained  a  reputation  from  the  excellence  of  its 
system  and  the  attainments  of  its  professors.  Among  these, 
*M.  Blanqui  (the  pupil  of  M.  Say),  who  fills  the  chair  of  political 
economy,  is  one  of  the  most  eminent,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  give 
a  history  of  the  progress  of  French  industry  since  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  society.  In  attempting  to  introduce  our  readers  to 
tills  subject,  and  to  sketch  an  outline  of  the  encouraging  picture 
of  M.  Blanqui,  we  shall  adopt  his  arrangement  as  the  best  that 
eatt  be  used  tb  develope  the-  steady  progress  that  the  industrious 
arts  have  been  making  in  France,  from  the  period  of  the  Restora- 
tion down  to  the  present  day. 

The  details  of  the  new  inventions  and  improvements  in  each 
isepafate  branch  may  be  found  at  length  in  the  History  of  the 
Exhibition  in  the  Louvre  for  18^7.  Of  the  utility  of  these  pe- 
riodical shows  to  the  main  body  of  the  manufacturers  whose 
choice  productions  are  thus  displayed  to  public  curiosity,  some 
do^bt^  have  been  entertained  even  at  Paris.  It  is  urged  dogma- 
tically in  some  quarters,  that  industry  ought  always  to  provide  for 
itself  by  means  of  a  regular  interchange  of  commodities,  and  not 
by  the  temporary  excitement  of  particular  circumstances.  The 
tendency  of  these  exhibitions,  it  is  said,  is  to  induce  the  manu- 
facturers to  neglect  their  regular  and  productive  work  for  the 
|)urpose  of  executing  some  curious  specimen  of  ingenuitjj,  that 
may  obtain  the  prize  from  the  jury,  and  attract  the  notice  of 
tdydty  and  the  beau-monde  of  Paris.  An  instance  occurred  at 
VSi  very  exhibition,  of  a  carpet  being  displayed,  which  Occupied 
'Wo  years  in  making,  and  contained  three  or  four  thousand  oatritfh 
ftathers-^a  rarity  ^xch  has  indeed  spread  the  feme  of  the  mar 
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nufacturer^  but  which  he  will  probably  not  attempt  again,  unless 
lie  wishes  to  ruin  himself.  These  objections,  as  M.  Blanqui  ad- 
mits,  hsfve  their  full  weight;  and  he  reluctantly  confesses  that  their 
justice  has  been  in  a  great  degree  proved  by  experience  at  the  last 
exhibition.  But  he  attributes  the  abuse  of  the  original  design  to 
the  system  of  protections  and  prohibitions^  which  exists  to  so 
great  an  extent  m  France.  Ttie  exhibitor  of  a  curious  piece  of 
machinery  thinks  he  is  entitled  to  call  loudly  for  the  exclusion  of 
Swedish  iron  or  English  copper;  the  manufacturer  of  a  rich 
shawl  or  carpet  is  equally  clamorous  against  the  introduction  of 
foreign  woollens ;  and  the  improver  of  the  breed  of  sheep  de- 
mands the  prohibition  of  any  wool  but  French.  These  conflict- 
ing interests*  all  asking  exclusive  protection^  believe  their  beM 
chance  of  winning  the  royal  favour  to  be  the  production  of  some^ 
tUng  new,  to  the  invention  of  which  **  la  grande  nation**  may  lay 
claim ;  and  hence  have  arisen  instances  of  servility  and  want  of 
independence  among  those  classes,  which,  of  all  others,  might  be 
rtpected  to  be  the  most  free,  and  the  least  regardful  of  the  pa«- 
tronage  of  the  court. 

The  partial  abuse  of  the  spirit  of  the  national  exhibition  has 
not,  however,  prevented  its  being  of  ^at  utility  in  stimulating 
the  enterprise  of  the  manufacturers,  and  m  making  known  througlH 
ont  the  kingdom  what  is  doing  in  every  comer  of  it.  It  forma, 
in  effect,  a  fair  or  exchange,  contributing  to  die  union  of  the 
working  orders,  by  facilitating  their  intercourse,  and  bringing 
them  as  it  were  nearer  to  each  other.  The  sound  notions  of  the 
more  enlightened  of  them,  who  know  that  free  competition  is  in 
the  long  run  their  best  friend,  will  thus,  with  the  aid  of  Aeir  able 
Hdvocates,  M.  Dupin,  M.  Blanqui,  and  others,  supplant  the  ifar- 
ffdw  prejudices  that  are  now  entertained  to  so  greal^  aiv  extentf 
and  the  Louvre  will  contain  a  true  portrait  of  French  ingenuity 
and  industry,  though  it  may  be  ornamented  with  a  less  curious 
and  a  less  gaudy  frame.  M.  Blanqui,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
**  History  of  the  Exhibition,"  enters  at  some  length  into  the 
question  of  the  expediency  of  prohibittons,  and  ^us  concludes 
ma  observations : — 

.  "  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  submit  these  consideratioDs  to  the 
French  manufacturers,  who  for  the  most  part  can  see  nothing  in  a  greaft 
industry  but  a  vast  monopoly.  This  unfortunate  notion  leads  them  inces- 
santly to  crouch  to  the  government — to  humiliate  themselves-— to  compro- 
mise their  independence  3  it  sufficiently  explains  why  so  many  of  them 
have  merely  endeavoured  this  year  to  attract  notice  by  whimsical  or 
extraordinary  productions,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  bought  for  the 
ilse  of  the  crown,  or  of  some  superior  dignity.  With  such  prejudl^te 
it  is  impessibk  to  expect  thai  French  industry  will  triie  any  enerj|cttc 
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wad  dnrabk  spring,  until  people  will  condescend  to  work  fbr  tbe  worid 
in  general,  for  the  public  are  a  far  wider  market  than  the  court.  It  iji 
to  the  public^  the  supreme  arbiter  of  all  commercial  destinies,  that  we 
ought  always  to  looii :  the  royal  munificence  is  a  resource  bounded  bj 
the  civil  list^  and  ministerial  favours  find  their  limits  in  the  budget. 

"  What  ought  then  to  be  the  object  of  exhibitions  of  our  productions, 
^nd  the  direction  that  we  should  give  to  industry?  It  is  tobrhig  forward 
SA  periodical  intervals  tbe  machines,  the  methods  of  working,  the  tissues, 
the  articles  of  every  kind  that  shall  have  been  brought  to  perfection,  with 
reference  to  price  and  execution ;  to  proclaim  ingenious  or  original  id** 
-ventions,  particularly  distinguishing  such  as  are  useful.  A  metbodicai 
classification  would  be  essentially  necessary  to  attain  this  object,** — ^p»  9. 

The  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  1815  is  now  the 
era  from  which  the  growing  prosperity  of  France  takes  its  date. 
The  ravages  made  by  the  wars  of  the  revolution  and  of  the  em^ 
pire  upon  her  population  and  wealth,  have  been  estimated-,  ac^* 
cording  to  M,  JDupin,  at  two  millions  of  men,  and  600  milliona 
sterling  of  English  money.  Every  succeeding  year  of  peace  is^ 
however,  healing  these  severe  wounds ;  private  losses  have  been 
indemnified;  housesr  and  factories  have  been  rebuilt;  tbe  cattle 
and  live  stock  are  more  numerous  than  before  the  war,  and  the 
population  has  been  augmented  in  thirteen  years  by  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  inhabitants.  In  adverting  to  the  state  of  French  iB« 
dustry  in  ita  several  branches,  we  shall  shew  that  although  stripped 
of  its  verdiijre,  its  life  was  never  extinguished ;  but  that  its  winter 
being  past,  it  put  forth  fresh  shoots  in  the  spring,  and  is  already 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  blossoms  that  promise  a  rieh  crop  ct 
fymt  to  its  diligent  cultivators. 

It  is  the  result  of  the  observations  of  Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  Report 
published  in  April  last,  that  the  agriculture  of  France  occupies 
one  of  the  lowest  ranks  of  any  of  the  northern  states  of  Europe^ 
being  inferior  to  that  of  the  Netherlands,  Hanover,  Prussiai 
Saxony,  Denmark,  Poland,  and  even  Austria.  Although  about 
two-thirds  of  the  population,  or  twenty-one  out  of  her  thitty-two 
millions  of  inhabitants,  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soiU 
the  old  system  of  farming  has  been" hitherto  but  litlie  departed 
from,  and  the  scientific  principles  that  guide  the  English  agricul- 
turists, though  beginning  to  make  their  way,  are  yet  by  no  means 
in  general  practice.  The  average  fertility  of  the  soil  has  led  many 
of  its  proprietors  to  rely  too  much  on  their  natural  advantages, 
and  too  little  on  the  assistance  of  art.  The  protecting  duties,, 
which,  like  those  of  England,  exclude  the  competition  of  foreign, 
corn,  have  likewise,  it  is  to  be  feared,  tended  to  check  the  exer- 
tiona  they  were  designed  to  stimulate.  But  the  backwardness  of 
agriculture  is  msunly  attributable  to  the  very  partial  spread  of  edur 
cation  in  the  rural  districts,  there  being  out  of  40,000  communes. 
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according  to  M.Dupin,  15,000  destitute  of  teachers;  and  out  of 
twenty-five  millioos  of  inhabitants  xvho  have  reached  a  teachable 
age,  ten  millions  only  able  to  read.  Now  as  the  small  inde- 
pendent proprietors  of  land  amount  to  four  millions,  and  their 
families  to  twelve  or  fourteen  millions  more,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
state  of  ignorance  must,  under  such  circumstances,  be  attended 
with  far  more  prejudicial  effects  upon  production  than  if  it  existed 
in  England,  where  the  labourers  are  under  the  orders  of  about 
thirty-two  thousand  large  proprietors,  and  the  success  of  cultiva- 
tion consequently  does  not  so  mainly  depend  upon  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  It  is  gratifying  to  find,  however,  that  the 
large  proprietors  in  France  are  universally  desirous  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  rest,  and  that  societies,  rural  schools,  and  model- 
farms  have  been  established  under  very  favourable  auspices.  The 
Agricultural  Society  of  the  Seine  et  Oise«  which  comprises  many 
extensive  landed  proprietors,  bestows  annually  medals  and  prizes 
on  the  small  cultivators  who  turn  their  hereditary  estates  to  the 
most  profit,  and  upon  the  hired  labourers  and  servants  employed  ia 
larse  farms,  who  perform  their  work  with  the  greatest  intelligence 
and  fidelity. .  A  model-farm  has  been  lately  established  at  Roville, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Meurthe,  about  six  leagues  from  Nancy,  by 
M.  de  Dombasle,  a  skilful  practical  agriculturist,  with  the  assist- 
ance, and  under  the  patronage,  of  the  Dauphin.  It  comprises 
land  of  three  different  sorts — clay,  sand  and  gravel — and  the  pro- 
per modes  of  culture  are  applied  to  each.  By  the  improvements 
in  ploughs  and  instruments  of  husbandry,  five  horses  and  nine 
oxen  now  accomplish  at  Roville  more  work  than  thirty-five  beasts 
of  burthen  used  to  do  on  the  same  ground.  With  the  aid  of  the 
Scotch  threshing-machine^  M.  de  Dombasle  beats  out,  with  three 
horses,  three  hectolitres  and  a  half  (upwards  of  an  imperial  quar- 
ter) of  wheat,  and  other  grain  in  proportion.  Potatoes  are  culti- 
vated with  attention,  and  a  distillery  has  been  established  for  ex- 
tracting their  spirit.  M.  de  Dombasle  has  proved  what  will,  we 
think,  excite  some  surprise — that  land  of  a  middling  quality,  planted 
with  potatoes  for  fattening  beasts,  will  be  more  productive  than 
the  richest  meadow.  No  stronger  encomium  can  be  made  on  the 
skill  of  M.  de  Dombasle,  than  the  fact  that  he  has  more  tlian 
doubled  the  produce  of  the  land; — the  average  annual  return  of 
Roville  being  59  francs  per  hectare  (of  2}  acres),  while  that  of 
tlie  rest  of  the  department  of  the  Meurthe  is  but  28^  francs  per 
hectare.  At  Monccy,  in  the  department  of  the  Moselle,  the 
model-farm  of  M.  Bouchotte  is  famous  for  its  breed  of  horses. 
The  Agricultural  Society  of  Strasbourg  has  just  commenced  an 
experimental  plantation  of  fruit  and  forest  trees  in  Alsace — a 
want  observable  not  merely  in  that  department,  but  throughouit  the 
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whole  country,  except  perhaps  Normandy  and  parts  6f  Brittany. 
Ill  Franche  Coxnt6  and  the  department  of  Doubs,  the  govern-^ 
ment  has  taken  the  breeding  of  cattle  under  its  peculiar  care, 
and  established  annual  exhibitions  and  prizes.  In  these  parts,  as 
also  in  M ontb^liard,  the  useless  practice  of  feeding  off  the  land  is 
beginning  to  be  discontinued,  it  being  ascertained  that  a  hectare 
of  inclosed  ground  produces  one-third  more  if  not  subjected  to 
this  ceremony.  The  arrondissement  of  Montb^liard  has  aban- 
doned the  system  of  fallows  in  use  in  the  rest  of  the  department, 
and  cultivates  with  success  both  flax  and  the  turnip.  In  Fraiiche 
Comt6'the  very  beggars  are  becoming  industrious;  they  goaboiitt 
collecting  manure  till  they  have  accumulated  a  certain  quantity; 
when  they  take  it  to  a  proprietor,  who  allows  them  in  return  to 
plant  on  his  soil,  and  receive  the  crop  of  a  proportionate  number 
of  potatoes.  In  Picardy  the  increase  of  the  sheep  flocks,  and  the 
improved  system  of  manuring,  have  added  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  At  IVouvion,  in  the  department  of  the  Aisne,  the  farms 
have  been  ornamented  by  hedges  and  plantations,  in  imitation  of 
the  adjoining  country  of  Hainault.  It  is  here  that  the  making  of 
sabots,  2ind  wooden  utensils  called  bois-jolis,  is  chiefly  carried  on; 
the  supply  sent  to  Paris  annually  is  valued  at  c£l7>000.  At 
Origny,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vervins,  the  children  of  the  hus- 
bandmen are  employed  in  fan-making,  baskets,  See.  of  willow,  to 
Ae  value  of  of  40,000  per  annum.  In  Champagne  the  example  of 
•M.  Richardot,  a  small  proprietor,  has  given  an  impulse  to  plant* 
ing,  and  to  a  systematic  irrigation  of  the  land. 
•  The  culture  of  the  vine  is  a  department  of  their  husbandry  of 
which  the  French  have,  perhaps,  a  right  to  boast  more  than  any  Other 
Jieople.  The  same  grape,  when  tried  in  countries  under  the  same^ 
latitude  as  the  south  of  France,  has  never  been  brought  to  an  equal 
degree  of  perfection.  The  plantations  of  vines  have  been  and 
are  subject  to  severe  discouragements,  but  have  nevertheless  in- 
creased by  one-third  over  their  extent  in  1789.  In  that  year 
their  surface  was  estimated  at  1,200,000  hectares  of  land;  in 
1808  it  amounted  to  1,600,000;  and  in  1824  it  covered  1,728,000 
hectares.  The  vines  now  occupy  about  two  millions  of  cultiva- 
tors, and  their  annual  produce  is  computed  at  forty  millions  of 
hectolitres ;  the  value  of  which,  at  fifteen  francs  per  hectolitre, 
is  six  hundred  million  francs,  or  about  twenty-four  millions  sterliitg 
English  money.  Great  complaints  have,  however,  lately  been 
made  of  the  languishing  and  depressed  state  of  this  trade,  aond 
the  investigation  of  its  actual  condition  forms  the  principal  topic 
t)f  M.  St.  Cricq's  speech  prefixed  to  this  Article,  The  minister 
appears  to  have  taken  much  pains  in  Investigating  the  question. 
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^hetfafer  tbe  high  da  ties  imposed  in  foreign  countries  have  brought 
about  the  stagnation  and  want  of  demand  now  experienced ;  and 
be  shews  that»  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Eaglandi  the  foreign 
tariffs  cannot  have  contributed  much  to  this  effect.  He  then 
asks  whether  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  any  measures  to  curtail  the 
number  of  vineyards  f  as  seemed  fit  to  the  royal  wisdom  in  17SU 
when  similar  complaints  seem  to  have  been  prevalent. 

"  Shall  we  say  that  the  secret  of  our  evils  consists  in  this,  that  too 
nany  vines  have  been  planted  ?  that  it  is  superabundance  which  ruins 
m  ?  that  we  ought  to  have,  as  was  the  case  in  1731,  a  decree  (the  terms 
df  which  prove  that  similar  ones  had  preceded  it)  ordaining,  *  that  no 
new  phmtation  tf  vufes  shaU  he  made  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  those  xvMck 
ihatt  have  been  uncvitioattd  ttoo  years,  shall  not,  under  the  penalty  of  three 
thousand  Uvresy  be  re-established  without  the  express  permission  of  his  Ma^ 
jestyf^  Surely  not,  gentlemen  !  Thank  God,  we  have  at  this  period 
surer  means  of  preserving  the  sale  of  our  articles  of  culture,  and  of  pre* 
venting  an  excessive  depreciation  of  their  price.  These  means  consist 
in  the  greatest  possible  developement  of  laoour,  aud  in  the  increase  of 
consumption  which  is  thereby  promoted." — p.  1 7. 

The  most  effectual  method  of  attaining  these  ends  is,  unques- 
tionably, as  M.  St.  Cricq  appears  to  be  convinced,  the  reducUon 
of  the  internal  duties.  The  wine  growers  suffer  grievously  frotH 
the  pressure  not  only  of  the  government  taxes  or  droits  ginerauat, 
but  of  the  octroit  or  municipal  tax,  which  wine  pays  on  entering 
the  barriers  of  a  town,  but  of  which  no  drawback  is  allowed  <m 
its  exit.  These  town  dues  are  very  uncertain,  and  in  some  placei 
4o  excessive,  that  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  French 
wines  dearer  at  home  than  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  The 
octroi  of  Paris  is  twenty-one  francs  per  hectolitre,  aldiough  tbe 
greater  part  of  the  wine  consumed  is  not  worth  more  than  fifteen 
francs  the  hectolitre ;  and  it  is  a  strange  anomaly,  that  those  who 
wish  to  get  wine  at  a  moderate  price  cannot  do  it  without  step- 
ping outside  of  one  of  the  barriers  of  the  metropolis,  where  th^ 
are  at  once  in  the  "  Islands  of  the  Blest" — in  a  land  flowing  with 
Bourdeaux  and  M&con — in  a  land  which  freedom  from  the  oei^fOi 
makes  the  chosen  seat  of  those  votaries  of  Bacchus  who  pru* 
dently  prefer  imbibing  the  divine  liquor  at  places  where  it  can 
be  had  at  moderate  prices.  We  stated  six  hundred  million  francs 
to  be  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  wine  in  France ;  of  this 
one  hundred  millions  are  exacted  by  the  droits  generaux,  and 
twenty  millions  more  by  the  octroi,  making  a  total  taxation  of 
one-fifth  part  of  the  whole — a  grievance  which  we  cannot  wonder 
is  sensibly  felt  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  proprietors  of  vine- 
yards have  petitioned  repeatedly  for  liberation  from  these  restrk- 
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tioo»f  md  in  every  case.  iivliei;«  relief  has  been  graoted^  the 
increase  of  consumption  has  surpassed  expectation.  At  Bour- 
fleaux,  where  the  duty  is  one  half  less  than  at  Paris,  twice  as 
much  is  consumed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitantSi  as 
in  the  metropolis.  The  further  reduction  of  our  duty  (now  7s.  6d. 
per  gallon),  or  the  introduction  of  a  scale  on  the  ad  valorem  prinr 
ciple  into  our  tariff—as  is  the  case  in  America  and  in  several 
countries  of  Europe — would  be  as  great  a  benefit  to  the  French 
vine  proprietors  as  it  would  be  an  acceptable  boon  to  our  mid- 
dling and  lower  classes,  and  a  certain  augmentation  of  the  reve- 
nue. This  is  a  subject  of  some  importance,  to  which  we  shall 
probably  take  an  early  opportunity  of  returning. 

It  cannot  be  disguised  that,  with  the  exception  of  parts  of 
French  Flanders,  Normandy  and  Alsace,  the  breed  of  cattle  and 
sheep  in  France  is  yet  very  degenerate.  But  their,  improvement, 
like  that  of  mankind,  depends  upon  their  rearing ;  and  if  the  examr 
pie  of  the  Roville  and  other  studs  be  follow^,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  French  horses  may  one  day  equal  those 
of  England  or  Spain.  The  company  lately  formed  for  recovering 
the  four  million  hectares  of  marsh  land  now  uncultivated,  and  con* 
yerting  them  into  pasture,  will  greatly  further  the  amelioration  of 
ibe  cattle,  as  welj  as  the  augmentation  of  their  numbers.  Two 
millions  and  a  half  of  horses,  seven  millions  of  homed  cattle,  and 
forty-two  millions  of  sheep  and  goats,  are  certainly  not  a  larg^ 
stock  for  a  county  covering  fifty-three  and  a  half  million  hectares 
of  land. 

Of  the  improvements  in  the  quality  of  wool  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  hereafter.  The  most ,  experienced  of  the  agricul- 
turists have  shown  that  the  fleeces  may  be  brought  to  almost  any 
desired  degree  of  perfection.  When  the  merinos  of  Spain  first 
uppeared  in  France,  the  partisans  of  the  coarse  mattrass-wool 
were  continually  alleging  that  Spanish  sheep  would  never  thrive  in 
the  French  climate;  their  success  has,  however,  been  complete. 
The  celebrated  M.  Ternaux  has  imported  wools  of  what  are 
called  the  Electoral  race,  and  has  placed  the  goats  of  Thibet  in 
his  park  of  St.  Ouen,  near  Paris.  The  rugged  declivities  of  the 
Jura  have  been  adorned  with  the  magnificent  Naz  breed  of  MM. 
Girod  and  Perrault,  and  their  rams  are  now  attesting  in  New 
Holland  the  march  of  science  in  the  management  of  flocks  in 
France. 

Although  the  French  pigs  have  excited  many  facetious  obser- 
vations from  travellers,  and  have  not  unfrequently  been  compared 
,to  greyhounds,  we  are  assured  that  the  methpd  of  fattenuig  them 
at  a  small  expense  is  beginning  to  be  better  understood,  and  that 
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the  Chinese  and  English  breeds  are  getting  into  use  for  cros^* 
ing.  The  fact  that  four  millions  of  pigs  are  killed  yearly  in 
France,  shews  of  how  great  importance  they  are  to  the  small 
agriculturists. 

We  shall  allude  in  their  proper  place  to  those  branches  of  agri* 
culture  immediately  connected  with  manufactures.  The  modt 
extensive  of  these  are  the  culture  of  beet-root  for  sugar;  of  oleagi* 
nous  plants,  particularly  at  Lille  and  Dijon ;  and  of  the  mulberry 
for  silk-worms  in  Languedoc  and  the  southern  provinces,  ft  has 
been  the  habit  in  England  to  consider  the  former  of  these  as 
merely  a  fanciful  amusement  of  national  vanity ;  but  it  appears 
by  the  amount  of  its  consumption,  (between  seven  and  eight  mil- 
lion pounds  a  year,)  that  at  all  events  it  is  become  an  article  of 
some  practical  magnitude. 

'  The  state  of  the  roads  and  canals  of  France  has  hitherto  been  a 
serious  drawback  to  tiie  interchange  of  internal  commodities.  It 
has  recently  attracted  the  attention  of  the  government,  and  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  to  inquire 
what  sum  of  money  would  be  required  to  put  the  roads  into  re-^ 
pair.  In  the  southern  provinces,  and  on  the  Netherlands  and 
German  frontier,  the  cares  of  the  commissioners  cannot  be  em- 
ployed without  benefit,  and  there  are  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris  which  in  England  would  not  have  been  suffered  to  re** 
main  long  unindicted  as  nuisances.  This  evil  is  the  more  serious^ 
as  the  rivers  are  so  much  affected  in  depth  of  water  by  the  change 
of  seasons,  that  their  navigation  is  often  obstructed — even  that  of 
such  streams  as  the  Seine  and  the  Rhone;  and  the  canals  at  pre- 
sent seem  to  be  in  a  sort  of  unfinished  state.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
loans  of  1821  and  1822,  upon  which  129  million  francs  were 
raised^  are  insufficient  by  50  million  francs  to  complete  their  ob* 
ject.  The  products  of  Provence  are  at  this  day  obliged  to  go 
round  by  sea,  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  for  want  of  an  in- 
ternal navigation  to  Paris.  The  late  ministry  are  charged  by  M. 
Blanqui  with  miscalculations  and  careless  management  of  this 
grant,  and  he  laments  that  some  of  the  millions  so  recklessly 
squandered  within  the  last  forty  years,  had  not  been  applied  to 
the  renovations  that  are  now  found  essential  for  keeping  up  the 
public  communications. 

"  Happily,"  he  adds, ''  the  genius  of  France  is  more  skilful  and  more 
persevering  in  producing,  than  the  bad  ministers  we  have  met  with  are 
indefatigable  in  spending.  To  all  the  attempts  made  within  the  last  few 
years  to  retard  the  civilization  of  the  country,  our  operatives  have  replied 
only  by  a  generous  confidence  in  the  future^  up  to  the  time  when  we  have 
seen  them^  not  without  admiration,  with  one  hand  lay  at  the  foot  of  the 
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^brone  the  cktfr-icsmre  of  their  industry^  and  with.tb^  other  deposit  iq 
the  political  balloting-urn  the  vote  that  will  repair  their  wrongs!*" 

In  turning  to  the  department  of  manufactures,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  is  here  we  are  to  look  for  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  extent 
of  resources  the  French  have  made  available,  and  of  the  ingenuity 
and  flexibility  of  their  genius.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  more  has  been  done  iu  substantial  work  for  gene- 
ral use,  and  more  profit  made  from  foreign  examples,  than  in  the 
-whole  fifteen  hundred  preceding  years;  and  in  nothing  is  this 
more  striking  than  in  the  metallurgic  arts,  to  which  we  shall  first 
refer. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  great  consumption  of  iron, 
copper  and  lead,  during  the  wars  of  the  revolution  and  the  em-* 
pire,  should  not  have  contributed  more  to  bringing  the  workman- 
ship of  them  to  perfection.  It  is  only  since  the  re-establishment 
of  their  intercourse  with  England  that  the  French  have  begun  .to 
use  pit-coal  in  their  furnaces,  and  to  substitute  the  instrument 
called  a  flattener,  or  laminoir,  for  the  hammer,  in  beating  iron  into 
plates*  Since  this  invention  plate-iron  has  not  only  become 
cheaper,  but  more  tenacious,  purer,  and  more  free  from  flaws. 
The  establishments  at  Creusot  and  Charenton,  of  MM.  Manby 
«nd  Wilson,  who  work  a  steam-engine  of  l60-horse  power,  fur- 
nished the  exhibition  with  specimens  of  an  iron  mast  weighing 
63  cwt.,  and  purchased  for  the  navy ;  the  stock  of  a  cog-wheel  of 
73  cwt.,  and  a  section  of  a  rail-way,  with  an  iron  carriage — a 
symbol  of  the  approach  of  the  time  when  France  shall  really  be 
traversed  by  these  invaluable  contrivances.  At  Fourchambault| 
in  the  department  of  the  Ni^vre,  2000  workmen  are  employed  by 
\KlM.  Boigues;  they  have  ten  great  furnaces,  and  their  bellows 
are  blown  by  steam.  They  ship  annually,  up  and  down  the  Loire, 
iron  in  rods  and  sheets  to  the  weight  of  6,000  tons,  and  consume 
about  23,000  chaldrons  of  coal,  and  100,000  cords  of  wood, 
The  factory  of  Pont-Saint-Ours,  ou  the  Ni^vre,  is  famous  for  it^ 
axle-trees,  now  used  by  most  of  the  French  diligences,  and  of 
tried  strength.  The  forces  of  M.  Michel,  at  Corbangon,  are  in  a 
.very  thriving  state;  the  iron  is  dug  on  the  spot;  and  though  they 
have  not  the  advantage  of  coal,  the  fusion  and  refining  of  cast  iron 
is  efiected  with  beech  charcoal,  and  the  chafing  of  bar  iron  i>y 
charcoal  of  chatwood.  Three  hundred  labourers  are  employed; 
the  great  furnace  supplies  70  tons  of  cast  iron  a  month;  the 
forges  work  at  the  rate  of  IS  cwt.  in  twenty-four  hours;  and  th^ 
machinery  for  bar  iron  is  able  to  pass  4J  cwt.  of  iron  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  To  shew  that  this  progress  is  not  confined  to  parti- 
cular factories,  we  need  only  state  that  the  number  of  tons  oi  caiit 
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iroYi  made  in  France  in  1814  was  100,000;  in  1825»  l60,000; 
and  in  1827  upwards  of  200,000.  In  1814  one  million  tons  of 
coal  were  extracted  from  tlie  mines,  and  in  1825  one  million 
and  a  half  of  tons.  There  are  now  400  great  furnaces  at  work; 
80,000  men  are  engaged;  and  the  iron  manufactures  alone* yield 
an  annnal  produce  of  three  millions  sterling.*  The  mines  of  the 
Jura,  the  Vosges,  the  Puy-de-Dome,  the  Pyrenees,  and  other 
mountainous  districts,  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  iron ;  but 
this,  as  well  as  every  other  of  the  metallurgic  arts,  suffers  severelj 
from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  coal.  Although  France  is  by  no 
means  deficient  in  coal,  but  on  the  contrary  large  fields  of  coal 
and  collieries  exist  in  the  north-east,  in  the  departments  of  Puy- 
ile-Dome  and  Cantal,  and  thence  along  the  Allier  to  Nevers^and 
in  many  other  districts,  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  away,  when 
raised,  renders  this  sort  of  fuel  almost  unavailable,  unless  it  is  met 
with  on  the  spot.  The  consumption  of  wood  for  the  fusion  of 
metals  takes  one-fourth  of  the  whole  quantity  cut  throughout  the 
kingdom — a  quantity  that  covers  a  surface  of  400,000  hectares  of 
hmd;  and  as  coke  is  scarcely  ever  employed,  it  may  well  b^ 
conceived  that  wood  fuel  is  every  day  becommg  dearer,  and  that 
iraicss  steps  are  taken  to  open  the  mines  and  facilitate  the  car- 
riage of  coal,  the  effect  upon  the  iron  works  must  be  very  seri- 
dUB.    On  this  subject  M.  Blanqui  says  in  his  last  speech — 

^  In  fact,  at  this  momeut,  gentlemen,  the  qnestion  of  the  price  of 
French  iron  is  reduced  to  the  question  of  the  price j[>f  wood.  The  refining 
of  iron  by  coal  is  twice  as  economical ;  but  where  are  our  rail-roads,  our 
means  of  commnnication  by  land  and  water,  our  steam-carriages  and 
ileaiff-veBsels  to  transport  the  coal  ?  Where  in  our  engines  are  those 
English  piston  bellows  which  work  four  or  hvt  years  without  being  oirt 
of  order,  and  which  produce  five  or  six  thousand  quintals  (210  to  250 
%>n8)  of  cast  iron  a  day  ?  Do  we  not  yet  see,  in  many  places,  miserable 
fornaces,  with  leathern  bellows  fit  only  for  the  forge  of  a  horse-shoeing 
blacksmith?  Is  our  use  of  the  flattener  as  advanced  as  it  ought  to  be» 
when  our  iron  in  bars  still  edits  63  francs,  and  English  iron  only 
1t^  francs?  When  shall  we  melt,  like  our  neighbours,  1200  million  kilo- 
grams (1,200,000  tons)  of  iron  yearly  on  our  own  soil  ?" 

The  working  of  steel  and  of  white  or  tinned  iron,  which,  since 
the  secret  of  working  it  was  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  in  1686, 
by  the  Calvinists,  in  consequence  of  their  persecution  by  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  seems  not  to  have  been  recovered  until  of  late  years, 
is  now  going  on  with  great  energy  and  success  in  many  parts  of 
France,  particularly  at  St.  Etienne  and  in  the  departments  of  the 

*  In  Grett  BifUin  in  1830, 400.000,  and  in  1827,  690,000  tonr  of  iron  were  casf  ; 
aad  the  valu«  of  the  iiOR  trade  wu  upwarda  of  six  miiliona  sterling,  exclusive  of  fine 
goods. 
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Is^te,  and  of  the  Lower  Rhine.     Springs  for  carriages  are  made 
in  great  perfection  by  Garrigou,  of  Toulouse,  and  the  jury  at  the 
exhibition  awarded  a  silver  medal  to  Sirodot  and  Co.  oi.B^e,  in 
the  Cdte  d'Or,  for  their  steel  knitting-needles,  coins,  dies,  and 
stamps.     It  is  true  that  the  hardware  factories,  in  general,  use 
English  and  German  steel,  but  as  it  is  well  known  that  ateeln 
working  depends  more  on  manual  dexterity  than  scientific  know** 
ledge,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  the  French  will  ultimately^ 
succeed  as  well  in  this,  as  they  have  in  arts  of  a  similar  character. 
Many  manufactures  of  hardware  have  been  entirely  created  o^ 
late  years.    France  used  to  procure  from  Gemuiny  her  scythes 
and  sickles  as  well  as  files,  and  now  she  is  able  to  supply  all 
Europe  with  these  articles,  if  they  were  wanted.   MM.  Garrigou^ 
of  Toulouse,  make  100,000  scythes  a  year,  of  good  quality,  at 
two  francs  a^piece.     M.  Saint  Brisy  of  Amboise,  (who  supplies 
the  navy,)  furnished,  in  1826,  200,000  parcels  of  files  of  the 
German  sort,  50,000  dozen  English  files,  2,000  parcels  of  Nurem- 
t>erg  files,  and  6,000  bolts  from  3  to  10  lbs.  weight.    Castirao 
hinges  are  selling  at  six  francs  a  dozen.     Nail  making  has  been 
much  improved^  and  by  no  one  more  than  M.  Sirot,  of  Valen- 
ciennes, who  has  200  machines  for  nails  of  iron,  zinc,  and  copper, 
and  who  has  made  their  use  so  easy,  that  a  child  of  ten  years  .old 
can  make  8,000  nails  in  a  day.     VVire-dfawing  is  much  better 
understood  than  formerly;  it  is  performed  at  Paris,  in  the  depart^ 
ments  of  the  Orne  and  the  Oise,  at  Valenciennes,  apd  many 
other  places;  and  tin  has  been  drawn  so  fine  as  to  be  made  into 
under-waistcoats.    Twenty  years  ago,  saws  had  not  been  rnanu** 
factured  in  France,  and  now  they  Bxe  made  in  great  numbers  and 
perfection.    The  circular  saws  of  M.  Mongin,  of  Paris,,  wers 
deservedly  admired  by  the  visitors  of  .the  Lonvre.    Steel  braceleta 
and  other  ornaments  are  in  common  use.    The  most  neglected 
pf  all  Imrdware  are  pins  and  needles:  M.  Blanqui  says,  there  is 
only  one  pin  manufacturer  in  France,  M.  Fouquet,  of  Rugles, 
in  the  department  of  the  Eure,  and  absolutely  not  one  engaged 
in  needles — those  essential  implements  of  domestic  industry* 
The  moulding  of  iron  in  sand,  in  imitation  of  bronze,  for  buckles, 
bracelets,  &c.  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  Paris,  and  is  executed  widi 
much  taste  and  elegance. 

The  article  of  copper  is  one  that  has  risen  into  considerable 
importance  within  the  last  twelve  years.  Several  of  the  great 
forge  proprietors  have  visited  Wales  and  Cornwall,  and  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  process  and  machinery  of  the 
copper  works  there»  and  hence  has  resulted  a  material  improve^ 
ment  upon  the  mode  of  refining  this  metal  for  fiat  sheets  and 
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slieotfahig,  fiMr  cautdfons^  sind  cylinders  for  printing'  cloth*.  The 
two  principal  copper  establishments  are  those  of  Debladis  ami 
Co.  at  Imphy,  in  the  department  of  the  Niivre,  and  of  MM.  Ffere-' 
jean,  at  Vienne,  in  that  of  the  Isire.  The  former  was  founded 
m  1816,  and  in  1824,  by  means  of  a  water-<engine  of  eighty^siilA 
horse  power,  produced  600  tons  of  copper  and  plates,  and  200 
tons  of  iron  for  plates.  Subsequently,  by  the  erection  of  two  steam- 
engines,  on  Boulton  and  Watt's  principle,  together  of  ll64ior8e 
power,  the  new  factory  has  produced  2,500  tons  of  copper  and 
plates,  and  2,000  tons  of  iron.  They  work  annually  12,000  chests 
of  tin,  of  225  sheets  each ;  and  consume  30,000  chaldrons  of  coal* 
Their  articles  are  spread  through  all  France,  and  her  colonies, 
and  extend  to  Switzerland  and  Uie  Netherlands.  At  Imphy,  800 
workmen  are  kept,  and  its  copper  and  tin  plates  and  utensils  not 
only  supply  the  naval  service,  but  have  dep6ts  and  warehouses  iff 
all  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom.  The  metal  is  found  in 
considerable  quantities  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lyons;  but,  like  iron,  a  great  part  of  the  quantity  consumed, 
is  still  obtained  from  foreign  countries. 

The  last  seven  years  have  brought  the  art  of  fusing  and  beating 
kad  to  great  excellence.  Twelve  leaden  tables  were  exhibited 
in  the  Louvre,  by  Voisin  and  Co.,  made  entirely  by  fusion;  bil0 
of  as  precise  dimensions  and  of  as  much  solidity  as  if  they  YavA 
been  laminated  by  the  flattener.  The  ingenuity  of  M.  LeooUej 
of  Paris,  and  others,  has  given  a  new  impnise  to  this  branch  of 
indnstry,  by  their  mediod  of  constructing  the  longest  leaden  pipea 
without  soldering,  by  stretching  the  metal  with  an  {ndented  b# 
canallated  flattener  over  a  rod,  and  drawing  it  off  afterwards  Ulce 
wires.  Sheet  lead  is  now  made  of  as  large  dimensions  as  any  that 
can  be  met  with  in  England.  The  departments  of  the  Aniiga; 
Finisterre,  and  others,  yield  a  small  supply  of  lead  ore,  but  Um 
|m>portion  imported,  compared  with  that  extracted  from  the  roinea^* 
IS  mater  than  that  of  the  other  metals. 

Zinc  is  used  in  France  for  many  of  the  purposes  which  copper 
answers  with  us,  as  for  constructing  baths,  for  sheathing  shipa^ 
and  roofing  houses^^^for  which  last  purpose  it  is  found  to  be> 
cheaper  than  slate,  and  durable  for  twenty  years.  The  prefei>* 
ture  of  Rouen  is  covered  with  this  metal,  as  is  the  case,  indeed^ 
with  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  several  English  edifices. 

Platina,  hitherto  so  scarce  a  metal,  has  been  imported  in  a^fi» 
cient  quantities  to  reduce  it  considerably  in  price.  It  is  used  for 
crucibles,  boilers,  and  other  chemical  apparatus.  Hie  largest 
wedge  yet  seen  in  France,  was  exhibited  in  the  Louvre,  by-  Cuoq 
and  Co.,  and  weighed  2,910  ounces. 
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/  We  sulgoin.a  tabkof.  the  metals  imported  into  ai|4  «iMrJ;ed 
from  France  in  18£6.  Tbe  kilogrsonipe  is  equal  to.  £^  English 
pounds,  avoirdupois.    Tbe  gramme  is.abo^t  19.  grains..  ,  i 
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Kihgranunet,\  Kilpgramm^t. 

C  Raw  Cast  Iron 1  «,405,146!  (*  Ca»t    . .  ; : . . . .  1,047,617 

Iron.  ..  '^In  Ban ..141070^838 : Iron  ...<  In  Ban .9^1,013 


(  Steelywroaghtandcast  1,000,000 
r  Pure  Copper    4v98t.45S 


(.  Steel,  wrought  and  cast   i^QMOO 
r  Pure  and  in  Lumps . . .    300,000 


V.     unwrooght    .<....      140,000 


I>ad  ....  Uawroaght  Lead ....  1S,177,5S3 

Tin Unwrooght  Tin    1,765,4C8 

Zinc In  Lumps  or  Sheets. .  4,000,000 

Flaiina  ..Platina 387,680 


V,      unwrooght ...:....  S4»000 

C  Sulphurated    138.429 

Lead  ..-{Raw  847»079 

(Laminated 116.585 

Tin Raw  or  Beaten 71,000 

Zinc 


(  In  Sheets 540,000 

' '  (  Laminated  or  Melted . .      '  8,000 

Goldand  5  Wrought,  Umioated  ?  i^^S 
Platina  I      or  Wire  Drawn  . .  f*'<»0»«^ 

-  It  would  lead  to  too  lengthened  a  detail,  were  we  to  particu- 
lariae  the  various  improvements  in  machinery  that  have  beem 
•ffected  within  the  last  few  yeara,  or  even  the  specimens  that  werei 
ao  much  admired  in  the  Louvre.  The  mechanism  of  pumps  has. 
beien  brought  to  great  perfection,  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation,  of  exhaustion  of  canals,  ponds,  Sec.  or  against  fire* 
"Die  principle  of  the  hydraulic  balance  has  been  more  effectually^ 
tiian  before  put  into  practice  by  M.  Frimot.  A. pump. upon  this 
syatem  has  been  erected  in  the  dock*yard  of  Brest,  which  raistS' 
87  unities  of  labour,  or  260  cubic  metres  of  water  an  hour,  to» 
the  height  of  six  or  seven  metres,  and  does  as  much  work  as:  288 
men  applied  to  the  best  naval  pumps.  Hydraulic  presses  are  id 
use  for  packing,  for  planing,  for  the  making  of  gunpowder,  and 
the  extraction  of  sugar  from  beet-root.  Much  care  and  atti^i- 
tion  have  been  bestowed  on  the  construction  of  steam*engines, 
and  some  beautiful  specimens  with  horizontal  and  oscillating 
cylinders,  and  on  Watt's  lower  pressure  plan,,  excited  gxeat  ap^ 
plause  in  the  Louvre.  They  do  not  yet  pretend  to  equal  oui: 
engines;  but  a  reference  to  the  undermentioned  prices,  extracted 
from  the  scale  published  by  the  makers  last  year,  proves  that 
French  steam-engines  can  be  now  made  at  no  unreasonable  rates. 

Price  of  a  steam-engine  with  oscillating  cylinder,  of      •;$. 

10-horse  power,  in  1627 560 

i  Do.  of  fiO-^bone  power 1,920 

Pfice  of  a  lower  pressure  engine,  on  Watt's  pboj.of  .         :    .,, 
lO-hone  power 800 

Do.  of  50-hor8e  power 3,040 
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The  new  machine  for  drying  tissues,  the  new  loom  of  M. 
Bergue^  and  the  simplification  of  the  machine  called  the  Banc  de 
Brochesy  by  M.  Calla»  are  much  approved  by  scientific  men ;  the 
latter^  in  particular,  has  been  brought  into  very  general  use>  and 
has  received  many  flattering  testimonies  of  approbation  from  the 
Manchester  manufacturers.  Several  new  engines  for  working^ 
wool  are  in  play:  the  mechanical  printing-press  of  M.  Gaul  tier- 
Laguionie  throws  off  2000  sheets  an  hour^  and  the  wine-presa 
of  Revillon,  of  M4con,  obtains  a  twentieth  part  more  juice  than 
the  common  machines.  The  distilleries  have  reaped  much  benefit 
from  the  method  they  have  discovered  of  distilling  and  rectifying 
brandy  at  the  same  time;  and  great  hopes  are.  entertained  by  the 
advocated  of  the  cultivation  of  beet-root,  from  their  recent  successes 
in  the  process  of  evaporation.  The  machinery  imported  into 
France  appears  at  present  to  be  inconsiderable;  the  official  returns 
for  1 826,  valuing  it  at<£7S,878,  and  the  exportations  at<£54,0d6. 
The  prohibition  of  the  English  taw  now  only  extends  to  machinery 
used  in  the  woollen,  cotton,  silk,  and  linen  manufactures.  The 
smuggling  of  these  articles  from  England  is  not,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  carried  on  to  any  great  extent,  on  account  of  the 
heavy  duties  imposed  by  France  on  the  admission  of  machinery 
and  manufactured  iron  of  every  description,  amounting  in  some 
instances  to  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  fabrication  of  woollens  in  France  has  been  practised, 
though  in  a  rough  manner,  from  as  early  a  period  as  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  received  considerable  encouragement  from  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  and  sUll  more  from  the  famous  Colbert,  who  per^ 
suaded  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  offer  a  bonus  of  2,000  livres  for 
each  loom  at  work,  and  to  permit  the  nobility  to  enter  into  mano* 
facturing  speculations  without  derogating  from  their  rank.  lo 
1669  there  were  44,200  wool  machines  in  activity;  a<id  the  cloth, 
the  fabric  of  which  had  been  confined  to  England  and  Holland, 
began  to  be  made  at  Abbeville,  at  Louviers,  Elboeuf,  and  Rouen« 
The  royal  factory  of  the  Gobelins,  since  so  celebrated  for  the 
luxury  and  magnificence  of  its  productions,  was  also  established 
in  this  reign.  It  is  only,  however,  of  late  years -that  the  introduc- 
tion of  carding  machines,  and  other  ameliorations  in  the  system 
of  spinning  and  weaving,  has  placed  woollen  cloths  at  the  com** 
mand  of  the  population  in  general.  The  policy  of  the  French 
government  has  been  for  a  long  time  to  encourage  the  exclusive 
use  of  their  own  woolj  by  heavy  duties  on  the  raw  material  of 
other  countries,  and  accordingly  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  wool 
consumed  in  France  is  of  native  produce.  The  prosperity  of  the 
wool  trade  is  therefore  made  mainly  to  depend  on  the  exertions  of 
the  agriculturists  to  ameliorate  the  quality  of  the  fleeces.  This 
object  has  excited  the  greatest  emulation  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
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try-;  (be  flocks  of  the  Comte  de  Polignac  and  M.  Maurel,  in 
Calvados  and  Ari6ge  \  those  of  M.  Portal  and  the  Vicomte  Jes'- 
saiuty  in  the  departments  of  Aude  and  Mame ;  and  of  M.  Bour- 

feois-Audoux^  of  Turcoing  (remarkable  for  their  whiteness);  and 
4M*  Perrault  and  Girod,  in  the  department  of  the  Ain,  have 
been  brought  to  as  great  perfection  as  can  well  be  imagined* 
The  importation  of  the  Saxony  sheep,  of  those  of  the  Leicester^ 
ahire  and  the  South  Downs,  and  of  the  merinos,  have  been  sue-* 
cessfully  practised  by  the  proprietors  we  have  mentioned,  by  the 
Vicomte  de  Bouill6,  of  [severs,  M .  Seilliire,  the  Comtesse  du 
Cayla,  and  very  many  others.  The  career  of  M.  Temaux  is, 
however,  the  most  splendid,  and  he  is  really  worthy  of  the  title 
given  him  by  M.  Blanqui,  *'  le  repr6sentant  par  excellence  de 
1  industrie  Fran^aise."  This  enterprising  citizen,  in  his  double 
capacity  of  agriculturist  and  manufacturer,  employs  upwards  of 
5,000  workmen^  and  has  establishments  at  Paris,  St.  Ouen, 
Rheims,  Sedan,  Louviers,  and  Elbceuf.  He  has  imported  the 
Saxony  rams  and  crossed  them  with  French  merinos,  and  the 
fleeces  of  the  sheep  thus  bred  have  been  found  fully  equal  to  the 
finest  and  softest  Saxony  wool.  He  has  also  introduced  the 
£nglish  long-woolled  sheep  to  a  great  extent,  and  has  removed 
many  difficulties  which  prevailed  in  spinning  this  kind  of  wool,  as 
well  as  camels'  and  goats'  hair.  M.  Ternaux  has  lately  brought 
into  use  a  machine  for  opening  and  cleaning  wool,  and  odikrs  for 
niiilling  and  washing  cloth,  invented  by  M .  Charbon.  The  con* 
sumption  of  his  cloth  and  casimir  in  Paris  is  said  to  be  prodi- 
gious, particularly  as  he  has  established  tailors  of  his  own  to 
oppbse  the  monopoly  which  the  rest  of  this  fraternity  possess^ 
and  who  are  now  making  coats  of  the  best  possible  quality  at 
from  forty-five  to  eighty  francs  each.*  Those  principal  seats  of 
the  cloth  manufacture,  Sedan,  Elboeuf,  and  Louviers,  have  pre*- 
served  their  repute  for  cloths,  coatings,  and  casimirs,  of  every 

auality  and  colour.  The  best  superfine  blue  cloth  is  selling  at 
le  latter  place  at  forty  francs  the  ell,  and  very  good  may  be  had 
at  twenty  francs.  Nor  is  it  in  the  north  of  France  only  that  pro- 
gress is  making ;  specimens  from  Castres,  Carcassonne,  Lodivej 
and  other  towns  in  the  south,  and  from  Bourges  and  Ch&teau- 
roux  in  the  centre  of  France,  have  proved  that  they  are  beginning 
to  compete  with  the  northern  fabrics  in  fineness,  brilliancy,  and 
substance.  The  mixed  stuffs,  gambroons,  and  flannels  of  Rheims 
are  in  much  esteem,  and  from  their  cheapness  and  durability,  are 

an  excellent  article  of  clothing  for  the  poor. 

.  - .     ■      ■  I  .11  , 

'  •  Any  of  oor  readers  Who  maj  be  fishing  Paris,  and  wish  to  try  M.  Tcrnaax's  doth, 
ii»y|irocmi«  tbfteodats  as  Magasm  do  Bonfaomme  Ricliatd,  Roe  dear  Fdsi^fMont- 
miinxie. 

'  VOL.  HI.    NO.  VI.  D  » 
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^  The  hotne  mBniifacture  of  Caihinir  shawh  19  l^n  iov<yitioii 
which  France  owes  entirely  to  M.  Ternai|x.  It  is  said  that  the 
India  shawls  were  brought  into  use  by  the  officers  of  the  army  pf 
Egypt  after  their  return  from  the  expedition  so  fatal  to  the 
Mamelukeii,  from  whom  a  large  quantity  was  captured.  The 
^ge  tlien  began  among  the  French  ladies  for  these  beautiful  arti- 
cles, but  their  very  high  pricej  as  well  as  that  of  the  wool  of 
which  they  were  made,  prevented  them  for  some  time  from  be-^ 
coming  common.  The  raw  material  is  supplied  by  the  goats 
which  browse  on  the  plains  of  Khirgiz,  whence  it  is  brought  to 
Moscow  for  sale,  and  it  is  calculated  that  a  pound  of  this  genuine 
wool,  which  hardly  suffices  for  the  chain  of  a  shawl,  cannot  be 
imported  from  thence  into  France,  washed,  picked,  and  spun,  for 
less  than  150  francs.  M.Ternaux  has,  after  surmounting  many  ob- 
stacles, naturalized  the  breed  of  the  Thibet  goats ;  and  the  French 
wool  supplies  the  place  of  the  oriental  so  perfectly,  that  all  smug- 
gling from  India  is  at  an  end.  This,  however,  could  not  have 
been  effected  without  the  co-operation  of  the  ingenuity  of  the 
weavers,  particularly  of  MM.  Deneirouse  and  Gaussen,  and  of 
the  house  of  L^rand-Lemor,  who  have  succeeded  admirably  10 
striped  shawls,  and  in  making  them  two-sided,  or  without  a  wrong 
^ide.  The  palm-trees,  pagodas,  hieroglyphics,  and  such  eastern 
designs,  have  been  well  imitated  by  M.  Rey  and  M.  de  Mau- 
petit,  of  Beauvais,  and  many  other  manufacturers  whose  produc- 
tions graced  the  exhibition.  It  is  rather  curious  that  the  shawls 
exported  to  the  East  are  ornamented  with  flowers  after  what  used 
to  be  the  Freixch  fancy,  but  those  for  home  consumption  sell 
best  with  Indian  devices,  though  the  novelty  of  them  must  now  be 
worn  off.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  home  consumption  of 
shawls  may  be  formed  from  the  quantity  exported,  which  in  1826| 
was  as  follows : — 

'  Shawls  of  silk  wadding,  about    100,0(X)  kilogrammes.* 

Cashmir    -        -  3,CXX)         ditto. 

Woollen     -        -  41,000         ditto. 

.  The  fabric  of  carpets  may  be  divided  into  five  sorts.  The  first 
is  that  of  the  royal  manufactories,  called  by  M.  Blanqui  "  le  genre 
parasite,"  which  certainly  are  creditable  to  the  talent  of  the  work- 
men, but  the  length  of  time  required  to  perfect  them,  sometimes 
i^ve  or  six  years,  makes  their  price  preposterously  high.  The 
carpets  of  the  Gobelins  and  the  Savonnerie  are  seldom  valued  at 
less  than  £00/.  or  300/.  each.  The  next  class  are  those  of  Au- 
busson  and  Felletin,  in  the  department  of  the  Creuse,  of  both  long 
and  short  nap  and  of  the  velvet  kind.     The  principal  establish- 

*  A  kUogramme  is  the  average  weight  of  one  shawl. 
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ments  are  those  of  M.  Sallandrouie  and  M.  Rogier*  vrboae 
choicest  productions  are  actually  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
price  of  those  of  the  royal  factories.  The  carpets  of  Atramblft 
and  G>.  of  Paris  are  covered  with  a  bituminous  varnish^  which 
makes  them  resemble  the  sail-cloth^  or  oil*cloth  that  we  use. 
MM.  Vemet^  of  Bourdeaux,  work  in  the  common  English  me* 
thod ;  their  articles  are  chiefly  coarse,  but  their  price  is  as  low  as 
sixty  centimes  a  foot.  At  Autun^  carpets  are  made  of  cows'  hair 
— not  very  handsome  certainly,  but  both  cheap  and  durable. 
The  competition  of  these  different  manufacturers  will,  in  the 
course  of  time,  brin^  carpets  into  as  common  use  as  in  England; 
and  the  royal  factories  will  then  be  considered  as  little  else  than 
a  monument  to  mark  the  absurd  misdirection  that  has  hitherto 
been  given  to  capital  and  industry  in  this  branch  of  the  woollen 
fabric. 

We  have  mentioned  that  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  wool  con* 
sumed  in  France  is  of  home  produce,  and  the  rapid  progress  of 
this  consumption  will  appear,  when  it  is  stated,  that  m  1812  the 
whole  quantity  worked  was  seventy-seven  million  pounds,  and 
that  in  1826  it  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  ten  million 
pounds ;  and  the  value  of  the  cloth  manufactures  amounted  to 
twelve  millions  and  a  half  sterling  of  English  money.  The  total 
number  of  sheep  kept  in  France  is  29^^04,000,  of  which  4,000 
are  of  the  Electoral  Saxon  breed,  5,500,000  are  merinos  of  dif* 
ferent  sorts,  and  24,000,000  are  natives.  The  value  of  their 
fleeces  is  4,554,000/.  sterling,  which,  according  to  calculations 
lately  made  by  M.  Temaux,  might  be  increased  to  8,SS7>920/.  if 
proper  attention  were  generally  paid  to  the  crossing  the  breeds  of 
native  sheep  with  mennos.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  duty  of 
35/.  per  cent,  that  now  attaches  on  the  importation  of  the  raw 
material  into  France,  operates  very  injuriously  to. this  branch  of 
industry,  and  her  exportation  of  cloth  is  naturally  diminishing  in 
proportion  to  the  decrease  in  the  stock  of  foreign  wool.  The 
following  calculations  will  illustrate  diis  effect:  — 


Atebacb  of  tbb  Ysaks  18S9,  and  IBSS. 


Imports  of  nw  wool,  kilog.  .    7,309,266 

Manufactured  do.  59,082 

Bxports  of  raw  wool       •  505,932 

MumfiKtnnd  do.  .    1,047,560 


1826. 


Imports  of  raw  wool,  kilog.  -  3,787,579 
Manu&ctored  do.    •         22,674 

Exports  of  raw  wool  .  .  492,451 
Manufactured  do.     .       710,845 


M.  Blanqui  complains  bitterly  of  the  inattention  of  the  go- 
vernment to  the  interests  of  the  wool  trade,  and  contrasts  its 
effect  with  that  of  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  reducing  the 
duty'  on  foreign  wool  froi;n  sixpence  per  pound  to  a  penny  on 
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wool  above,  and  a  halfpenny  on  wool  below  the  value  of  a 
shilling  per  pound.  In  1B26  the  quantity  of  raw  wool  entered* 
for  home  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  17,868,551 
lbs.;  and  in  18^7,  28,111,196  lbs.;*  and  in  those  years  re- 
spectively the  official  value  of  the  woollen  manufactures  Ex- 
ported was  for  1826,  4.410,276/.;  and  in  1827,  5,024,546/.— 
sums  which  make  the  800,000/.,  at  which  the  exports  of  French 
manufactured  wool  in  1826  may  be  estimated,  appear  very  tri- 
fling. "  France,"  says  M.  Blanqui,  **  once  mistress  of  the  clodi 
trade,  will  lose  by  neglect  this  lucrative  branch  of  her  industrioos 
prosperity;  and  the  productions  which  we  have  admired  in  the 
Louvre,  when  surpassed  by  our  neighbours,  will  only  prove,  that 
in  1827  the  French  could  make  good  things,  but  that  in  1828 
they  allowed  their  rivals  to  make  better."  We  trust  there  is  no 
fear  of  our  own  ministry  yielding  to  the  clamour  of  the  agricttl-- 
turists  for  an  increase  of  the  wool  duty  to  the  old  rate ;  but  if  any 
additional  argument  against  its  being  raised  were  wanted,  it  might 
be  found  in  the  mischievous  effect  of  the  French  duty  upon  a 
manufacture  otherwise  so  flourishing.  This  is  the  main  subject 
upon  which  M,  St.  Cricq  declares  that  the  conflicting  struggles 
of  the  landlords  and  the  manufacturers  have  rendered  inquiry 
necessary,  and  which  will  form  the  first  care  of  the  commissioa 
appointed  by  the  king.  It  would  certainly  be  desirable  for  our 
wool  growers,  if  some  arrangement  could  be  made  that  wouM 

five  greater  facilities  for  the  introduction  of  their  produce  intd 
Vance,  especially  in  the  present  glutted  state  of  the  home  market. 
The  reduction  of  the  export  duty,  however,  from  one  penny  per 
pound  on  shilling  wool,  and  one  halfpenny  per  pound  on  wool 
under  that  value,  to  one  shilling  per  cwt.,  has  afforded  some  relief, 
and  was  a  well-timed  measure  for  many  of  the  proprietors  on  the 
southern  coast.  Since  the  10th  of  August,  when  this  new  regu* 
lation  came  into  effect,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  shipments  of  long  wool  for  France,  notwithstanding  the 
33  per  cent,  duty ;  and  if  the  French  rate  were  reduced  at  all 
events  to  the  same  as  our  duty  on  foreign  woollen  cloth,  viz.,  15/. 
per  cent.,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  arrangement  would  be 
mutually  beneficial  to  both  countries. 

The  spinning  and  weaving  of  flax  has  been  the  employment  of 
the  French  peasantry  for  their  own  clothing  from  a  very  early 
period.  It  was  first  begun  in  Normandy,  and  has  been  chiefly 
carried  on  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  particularly  at  Valen- 
ciennes and  Cambray,  the  stuffs  of  which  latter  town  are  so  well 

*  The  quantity  imfnrUd  in  tbotc  y«ars  wm.  in  1826,  43,837,961  lbs.,  and  in  18(7» 
15,996,425 lbs.;  but  the  true criterioo  of  the  effect  of  the  leduction  of  the  duty  is  the 
quamitjr  taken  oat  of  bond  for  home  consumption*  ^ 
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known  under  the  English  name  of  Cambrics.  The  cultivation 
of  hemp  and  dax  occupies  about  360,000  acres  of  the  French 
soil,  notwithstanding  which,  M.  Blanqui  attributes  the  slow  in- 
crease of  the  linen  manufactures,  compared  with  those  of  cotton, 
to  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  the  raw  material.  The  fact  cer- 
tainly is,  that  ^the  coarse  linens  of  more  northern  countries,  as 
Russia,  Germany,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  have  always  found 
more  customers  than  the  French,  from  their  quality  and  price 
adapting  them  more  to  general  use.  The  art  of  making  da- 
mask and  table  linen  was  unknown  to  France  before  the  peace; 
it  has  since  been  introduced,  as  M.  Dupin  thinks,  by  means  of 
the  soldiers  who  served  in  the  northern  expeditions  under  Napo^ 
leon,  and  the  French  now  successfully  imitate  the  beautiful  da- 
masks of  Saxony  and  Silesia.  The  delicacy  and  perfection  of 
their  Cambrics  have  long  been  unrivalled,  and  many  of  the  speci- 
mens in  the  Louvre  proved  the  perfection  to  which  the  linen  ma- 
chinery has  been  brought  at  other  places.  A  sample  of  linen 
made  at  Laval  surpassed  every  thing  that  has  hitherto  been  pro- 
duced in  strength  and  pliancy,  and  contained  6000  threads  in  the 
chain.  The  price,  however,  (forty  francs  an  ell)  places  such 
cloth  above  the  reach  of  ordinary  purchasers;  and  M.  Blanqui 
reccmimends  the  manufacturers  of  Laval  to  study  more  the  general 
demand,  lest  foreign  linens  should  drive  them  from  their  ancient 
markets,  as  those  of  Bavaria  and  Holland  have  supplanted  them 
in  Spain.  MM.  Boniface  and  son,  of  Cambray>  have  exhibited 
samples  that  kept  up  the  reputation  of  their  town ;  and  the  linen 
;cloth  of  Delloye  and  Co.  was  excellent,  and  reasonable  in  price. 
The  damasks  of  St.  Quentin  were  equal  to  an^  that  Germany 
could  produce ;  and  some  handkerchiefs  made  m  Valenciennes, 
and  ornamented  with  vignettes,  were  allowed  to  be  perfection 
itself.  The  thread  stockmgs  made  at  Paris  are  extremely  beau* 
tiful,  and  well  suited  for  such  of  the  belles  of  the  metropolis  as 
have  pretty  ancles,  and  can  aflford  100  francs  a  pair  for  them. 
The  whiteness  of  the  French  linens  is  a  very  great  recommenda- 
tion to  them,  and  they  are  very  ingenious  in  shading  the  colour 
from  snow-white  to  milk-white,  and  so  on.  But  upon  the  whole, 
the  linen  manufacturers  regard  too  much  the  patronage  of  the 
rich,  and  too  little  the  means  of  the  public,  to  extend  their  fabrics 
as  much  as  they  ought  to  have  been  spread ;  and  it  is  certainly 
not  in  this  department  that  her  neighbours  have  any  thing  to  fear 
from  the  progress  made  by  France  in  manufacturing  industry. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture. Its  increase  since  the  peace  has  been  more  rapid  and 
striking  than  that  of  any  other,  as  will  appear  by  the  retnms  we 
shall  present,  which  exhibit  more  than  a  threefold  augmentation 
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in   1826  of  the  quantify  of  yarn  spun  in  1812.     Its  ori^  in 
France  is  very  recent:  the  Swiss  cottons  were  generally  used 
prior  to  1786>  and  after  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Pitt's  commercial 
treaty  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  a  nnurket  was  opened  to  £ng« 
lish  goods  up  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution.    According  to 
M.  ChaptaU  the  average  value  of  English  cottons  imported  into 
France  m  the  years  1787,  1768,  and  1789*  at  a  duty,  we  believe, 
of  10/.  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  was  about  twenty-five  million  francs, 
or  rather  more  than  a  million  sterling.    The  shutting  up  of  com- 
munication by  the  war,  and  latterly  the  continental  system  of 
Napoleon,  made  it  a  matter  of  necessity  for  the  French  to  resort 
to  their  own  resources,  and  to  put  forth  their  powers  of  manufac- 
turing for  themselves.    They  so  far  succeeded,  that  the  quantity 
of  cotton  spun  in  1812  was  e^ual  to  the  average  of  that  spun  ir 
England  in  the  ten  years  endmg  with  1797,  bringing  them  to  } 
station  as  important  as  that  occupied  by  us  thirty  years  before. 
Since  that  period,  the  factories  have  spread  widely  through  Pi- 
cardy  and  Normandy,  and  have  extended  to  Alsace,  to  Se  de- 
partment of  the  Loire,  to  Tarare,  Nismes,  and  Montpelier,  and 
other  places  in  the  south.    The  trade  at  present  is  in  various 
degrees  of  activity  in  these  different  quarters ;  in  the  south  it  has 
somewhat  fallen  off,  but  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  and  espe* 
daily  at  Rouen,  it  is  extremely  brisk.    The  latter  city  is  the 
Manchester  of  France,  and  its  proximity  to  Havre-de-Grace,  the 
great  American  port,  gives  it  the  same  advantage  in  point  of 
situation  as  Manchester  derives  from  being  near  Liverpool,    lle^ 
population  of  Rouen  now  exceeds  100,000,  and  its  cotton  facto- 
ries are  nearly  two  hundred  in  number,  having  increased  tenfold 
in  the  course  often  years.    The  greater  part  of  these  are  worked 
by  steam,  and  employ  on  an  average  eighty  spinners  each,  makii^ 
in  the  whole  about  sixteen  thousand.    There  are  about  Uiirty 
thousand  weavers  who  work  at  home,  and  including  the  printers 
and  dyers,  it  is  computed  that  the  cotton  trade  of  Rouen  supports 
from  fifty-five  to  sixty  thousand  persons.    The  magnificent  pre* 
mises  of  that  great  capitalist,  the  Barou  Vavaseur,  and  the  othei 
spacious  establishments  that  enliven  the  picturesque  valley  through 
which  passes  the  road  from  Rouen  to  Dieppe,  must  be  web 
known  to  English  travellers.    Two  of  the  spmning-houses  b4«e 
lately  erected  power  looms  on  their  premises,  and  commenced 
the  weaving  of  piece  goods  by  steam ;  one  of  these  has  a  hundred^ 
and  the  other  twenty  looms  at  work,  and  they  have  produced  calicc' 
which  we  have  ourselves  examined,  and  can  vouch  far  its  being  or 
as  good  quality  as  any  made  in  Great  Britain.    The  compara- 
tively high  wages  of  the  people  employed  to  attend  to  these  looai3. 
which  a  child  may  do,  enhance  the  price  of  this  article.    It  cmnr 
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not  be  0oM  for  less  than  seven^pence  a  yard,  while  British  of  the 
same  sort  selb  at  five-^pence.     The  wages  are  from  eight  to  ten 
francs  a  week,  being  as  high  as  are  given  at  Mandiester.     The 
wages  of  the  spinners,  however,  are  only  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
francs  a  week,  while  in  England  they  are  thirty  shillings  for  this 
sort  of  labour;  and  the  people  work  thirteen  hours  a  day,  being 
an  hour  longer  than  with  us.     We  were  vexed  to  hear  that  no* 
diminution  of  this  time  is  made  in  favour  of  children,  there  being 
no  regulation  similar  to  the  humane  provisions  of  our  act  of  par- 
liament M'hich  limits  the  employment  of  young  persons  to  ten 
honrs  a  day«    The  operatives,  however,  manifest  no  discontent  at 
their  labour^  and  as  to  a  strike  for  wages,  such  an  idea  never 
enters  their  heads.    The  m6st  expensive  article  of  consumption 
here  is  fire*wood,  which  costs  a  labouring  man  with  a  family  five 
francs  a  week,  if  he  keeps  a  fire  constantly.     Coals  are  beyond 
his  reach,  and  are  very  cosdy  to  his  master,  who  must  pay  at  the 
rate  of  diirty  francs  a  day  for  the  fuel  required  for  a  steam  engine, 
of  twelve  horse  power,  owing,  as  we  before  observed,  to  the  difii- 
cuky  of  conveyance  that  at  present  exists  throughout  France.  At 
Roubaix,  at  Beauvais,  Caen,  Lisieux,  and  Turcoing,  the  number 
of  factories  has  also  increased,  and  widi  it  the  population  of  those 
towns  has  advanced   proportionately.     Steam  has  undoubtedly 
not  yet  occupied  the  place  of  animal  labour  to  any  thin^  like 
the  extent  it  has  in  England,  but  some  recent  ingenious  mven- 
tions  have  caused  a  very  great  saving  to  some  of  the  smaller 
capitalists.    The  mechanical  loom  of  M.  Bergue,  to  which  we 
have  already  alhided»  is  one  of  the  most  successful- efforts  of  art 
that  has  been  exhibited  in  the  Louvre.    It  is  formed  of  a  single 
axle-tree,  upon  which  are  fixed  three  pieces,  which  give  motion 
to  the  play,  to  the  shuttle,  and  to  the  plates  which  unroll  the 
chain  and  wrap  up  the  cloth.     The  set  is  composed  of  fifteen 
frames  and  of  a  n^achine  for  pasting  the  threads,  and  requiii^s 
the  labour  of  one  horse  only.     This  loom  is  equally  intended  for 
cotton,  flax,  and  silk,  and  its  price,  according  to  the  various  sizes 
is  from  450  to  675  francs.    The  banc  de  brocbea  pf  M.  Calla, 
too,  is  particularly  useful  in  varying  die  number  of  the  wicks,  and 
is  so  simple,  tliat  the  most  inexperienced  spinner  can  set  to  rights 
any  disorder  in  the  machine  without  the  assistance  of  the  en- 
gineer.   Their  advantages  over  those  formerly  used  are  too  tech- 
nical to  be  detailed  here,  but  the  fact  of  Messrs.  Cooker  and 
Higgins  of  Manchester,  the  best  constructors   of  the  banc  de 
bro<^es  in  England,  having  adopted  the  plan  of  M.  Calla,  and' 
purchased  of  him  the  right  of  using  it,  is  sufficient  testimony  to 
the  merit  of  the  invention.    The  specimens  of  cotton  goods  of 
every  description  exhibited  in  the  Louvre  shew  the  numerons  41- 
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ynwA^  of  foim  vbich  this  useful  plant  has  aMumed,  aud  die  in* 
geauity  and  readiness  of  tbe  manufacturers  to  adapt  it  in  all  shapes 
tQ  the  public  wants.  The  corderoy,  velveteen,  and  fustian  of 
Troyes,  well  suited  for  labourers'  and  for  soldiers'  clothing,  are- 
sow  at  such  low  prices,  that  trowsers  can  be  made  of  them,  for 
four  francs  and  a  half.  Caen  furnished  specimens  of  Cambric 
Qiuslins,  striped. muslins,  and  calico,  equal  to  those  of  Switzerland* 
MM.  Lachal,  of  Champeti^s,  in  Puy-de-Dome,  exhibited  beau- 
tiful embroidered  muslins  at  five  francs  the  ell  of  three-quarters 
wide;  and  cotton  merinos  and  cotton  cloths,  whose  brilliancy  of  dye 
drew  much  attention,  came  from  Turcoing,from  the  Upper  Rhine, 
and  from  D6ville,  near  Rouen.  The  green  and  blue  prints  of 
Mulhausen  sustained  the  long-established  reputation  of  thatcitj^; 
and  MM.  Basile  and  Co.  of  Versailles,  have  rivalled  England  in 
printed  muslins  for  dresses,  and  excelled  her  in  the  quality  as 
well  as  cheapness  of  worked  muslin,  with  a  chamois-coloured 
ground.  The  ginghams  from  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine 
were  stout  and  well  dyed ;  and  M.  Blanqui  recommends  the  ham- 
mocks of  M.  Lelong,  and  his  cotton  clothing  for  negroes,  as  ar- 
ticles that  answer  well  for  exportation. 

Interesting  as  are  the  detaik  we  have  gone  through,  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  progress  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  France  will  be 
better  perceived  through  the  medium  of  the  following  accounts  of 
the  quantity  annually  spun  since  the  peace.  We  have  taken  the 
British  part  from  the  official  returns,  and  the  French  from  the 
works  of  M.  Dupin  and  M.  Blanqui.  The  weight  is  given  at 
the  rate  of  two  pounds  and  one-fifth  to  a  kilogram. 

RAW  COTTON  SPUN, 


IN  OIEAT  BRITAIN. 

InlSlt  .  U»6l,t95ft94 

1820  .  .  .           137.407,498 

J8J4»  .  .  .            141  ,«7  6.443 

18f6  .  .  169,B89,llt 


IN  VRANCl. 

In  IBIS  .  tti.  t5,191>ie9 

IBtO  .  .    .      48,461,390 

18^5  .  .    .      67.200.000 

18«6  .  83,993,flO 


COTTON  MANUFACTURES  EXPORTED. 

PROM  ORIAT  BRITAIN.  FROM  FRANCS. 

. A 


Ofhdmi  vslae.  I>cl«red  Tahie.  Valoo. 

In  1820        .         i:20,704,6H)  £13.843.569  £1.091.300 

1823         .             24,117349  13.751.415  1,037.115 

1826        .            21.445.565  10.522.357  1.457.855 

The  former  of  these  accounts  exhibits  on  the  British  side  an 
increase  of  about  270,  and  on  the  French  of  310  per  cent,  in  four- 
teen years;  and  in  the  second  account,  the  greatest  proportionate 
augmentation  is   also  with  France.    The  possibility  of  other 

♦  We  hare  rcjeded  the  year  1825.  as  being  tlie  year  of  tpeculation.     We  do  not 
happen  to  barfl  the  French  aocoimt  Sot  1824«  and  eauMit  tlierelore  oMppare  it. 
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nations,  besides  Great  Britaia,  becoming  cotton  manttfactttrers,. 
and  supplying  their  wants  at  home  without   resorting  to  our 
market,  is  thus  in  one  striking  instance  distinctly  proved.     The 
advantage  that  we  enjoy  from  having  got  the  start  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  is  undoubtedly  very  great ;  the  superiority  of  our  ma- 
chinery, and  the  skill  of  our  operatives,  weigh  heavily  at  present 
in  our  scale,  and  we  freely  admit  what  indeed  we  have  understood 
to  be  the  fact, — that  the  English  manufacturer  can  now  beat  the 
Prench,  in  the  markets  of  America  or  any  distant  land,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  one.    The  time,  however,  is  within  our  re- 
collection, when  the  proportion  was  as  two  to  nothing — when  the 
sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  over  the  cotton  trade  was  as  indis- 
putable as  her  sovereignty  of  the  seas.   We  have  mentioned  some 
of  the  improvements  that  have  been  effected  in  French  machinery; 
and  it  cannot  be  supposed  but  that  the  advance  of  the  French 
workmen  in  intelligence,  and  familiarity  with  their  engines,  is 
likewise  progressive.    A  people  that  already  spin  nearly  as  many 
pounds  of  cotton  as  we  did  in  1816* — who  work  side  by  side 
with  emigrated  English  artisans — and  whom  great  efforts   are 
making  to  instruct  and  enlighten,  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  at 
the  contemptible  distance  they  have  been  represented  to  linger 
behind  ourselves  in  the  career  of  industry.  An  English  operativci 
who  is  now  better  worth  thirty  shillings  a  week  than  a  French- 
man is  fifteen  shillings,  will  stand  but  little  chance,  when  the  ex- 
perience of  the  latter  renders  him  equally  efficient  and  useful. 
We  can  easily  understand  how  the  dearness  of  labour  gives  a 
comparative  advantage  to  those  manufacturers  whose  articles  are 
produced  by  machinery ;  but  we  do  marvel  to  see  it  asserted  with 
so  much  confidence  in  a  contemporary  Review,  that  high  wages 
never  can  be  injurious  to  the  commerce  of  this  or  any  o£er 
country.    Such  a  conclusion  appears  to  have  been  formed  in  the 
warmth  of  patriotism  rather  than  by  the  temperate  application  of 
the  principles  of  economy.     High  wages  and  high  profits  cannot 
exist  together;   a  maxim  which  easily  explains  why  the  Man- 
chester cotton-spinners  cannot  make  more  than  five  or  six  per 
cent,  of  their  money,  while  the  capitalists  of  Rouen  obtain  twelve 
per  cent.     That  a  considerable  number  of  English  have  trans- 
ferred their  stocks  to  France  and  other  countries  is  notorious ;  nor 
can  it  be  wondered  that  they  should  endeavour  to  turn  their 
capital  to  the  best  account.     Our  object  is  not  now  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  the  commercial  situation  of  Great  Britain 
and  other  powers;  but,  if  we  were  inclined,  we  might  lay  some 
stress  on  the  start  the  cotton  trade  has  taken  in  the  Netherlands^ 

*  The  quantity  ipiin  in  tUt  ywf  in  Grant  BriUia  wu  86,81d<0Sl  ibt. 
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and  in  the  Prassian  provinces  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  We  may, 
however,  mention,  that  there  are  now  eighty  cotton  factories  at 
Ghent,  and  that  half  of  that  number  have  sprung  up  within  the 
last  five  years.* 

It  is  an  observation  of  Montesquieu,  that  a  power  which  has 
established  itself  by  commerce  can  subsist  a  long'  time  in  its  me- 
diocrity, but  diat  its  grandeur  is  of  short  duration;  for  when  it  has 
arrived  imperceptibly  at  the  summit  of  its  career,  it  has  the  eyes 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  worid  upon  it;  and  other  nations  then  begin 
to  try  to  deprive  it  of  the  advantages  it  has  gained,  as  it  were,  by 
surprise.  If  Great  Britain  should  ever  thus  lose  her  commercial 
ascendancy,  we  fear  it  will  be  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  her 
sons  boasting  too  much,  and  regarding  what  is  going  on  around 
them  too  little.  We  are  truly  English  at  heart,  though  we  bear 
the  name  of  Foreign:  and  we  have  therefore  been  the  more  de- 
sirous of  communicating  what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth,  and  of 
stating  our  conviction  that  there  is  no  improbability  in  die  suppo- 
sition, that  the  Frendi,  having  supplied  their  home  consumption, 
will,  before  the  lapse  of  very  many  years,  manufacture  cottons 
for  exportation,  the  price  and  quality  of  which  will  be  such  as  to 
enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with  British  goods  in  the 
foreign  market. 

In  approaching  the  silk  manufacture,  we  must  decline  entering 
into  any  discussion  on  the  various  questions  that  have  divided 
public  opinion  for  some  years  on  this  subject.  We  most  confine 
our  attention  to  its  actual  state  in  France,  and  only  touch  upon 
Mr.  Huskisson's  measures  in  regard  to  their  effect  upon  the 
French  trade.  Raw  silk  was  imported  for  a  long  time  after  the 
introduction  of  the  manufacture ;  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry 
for  the  silkworm  in  Provence,  and  the  other  southern  provinces, 
is  chiefly  owhig  to  the  care  of  Hemi  Quatre,  and  is  perhaps  the 
most  essential  benefit  which  that  monarch  conferred  on  the 
country  that  cherishes  his  memory  with  so  much  devotion.  The 
manufacture  had  made  some  steps  in  the  reign  of  Louis  die 
Fourteenth,  to  whose  intolerance  we  owe  die  establishment  of 
die  Protestant  weavers  in  Spitalfields,  and  the  origin  of  the 
British  silk  manufacture.  Its  main  seat  in  France  has  always- 
been  at  Lyons,  where  the  rich  and  brilliant  stufis  used  chiefly  for 
furniture  are  made,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  also  the 
ribbon  trade  is  carried  on.  Avignon,  Nismes,  and  Tours,  are 
the  other  towns  which  furnish  silks  of  different  kinds,  and  the 

*  The  gradual  increase  of  Uie  exporta  of  oottoiv  twiat  and  yam  from  Graat  Britain  Is- 
remarkable,  and  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  great  degree  by  the  denumd  for  these  arti- 
dei  by  the  continental  raanofactorers.  In  1818  the  exports  were  i4,T^S,675  lbs. :  in 
18t^  t6,»95,468  lbs;;  and  in  18S6, 42,179;  MlJbs.  «     . 
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great  mart  of  ezbibifion  mod  sale  is  tbe  metropolfi.    The'^ 
of  the  silk  aimwiUj  worked  up  in  France  may  now  be  taken  at  i 
about  SIX  millions  sterling;  and  its  increase  may  be  in  womeme^ 
sore  estimated  by  that  of  tbe  population  of  Lyons,  which  belbra  . 
the  Revolution  was  only  100,000,  and  is  at  present  upwards  of 
150,000.   Great  exertions  have  been  made  to  natumUase  the  woinui 
in  France,  and  more  dian  half  of  the  raw  material  consumed  is  of 
native  production.  The  China  worm,  which  spins  the  silk  so  wett 
known  for  its  peeuiiar  and  beautiful  whiteness,  has  been  intro* 
duced,  and  the  French  crapes  of  this  colour  are  rivalling  those  of 
the  East.    An  important  change  in  tbe  method  of  weaving  has 
been  effected,  by  the  ingenious  modification,  by  M.  Maisiat,  of 
Lyons,  of  Jacqoard's  loom,  which  obtains,  by  means  of  the  simple 
play  of  a  shutde,  the  most  varied  designs,  and  even  the  most  per- 
fect imitations  of  typography.    At  the  recent  exhibition,  the  wills 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and-  of  Marie  Antoinette,  performed  in 
this  manner,  were  mistaken  by  M.  Didot,  the  great  printer,  for 
the  actud  produce,  of  the  press.    The  canopies,  copes^  hoods, 
ajad  otiber  works  in.  the  Louvre,  designed  for  ecclesiastical  pur^ 
poses,  were  executed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  most  splendid 
edifice ;   stuffii,  apparently  embrmdered  with  gold  and  jewds, 
were  entirely  the  produce  of  the  looms  of  Villeneuve  and  Co., 
and  the  same  persons  had  some  unrivalled  specimens  at  rose** 
coloured  gauze  for  dresses.    Red  and  blue  embroidesed  stuffs,  of 
tbe  same  kind  as  are  supplied  in  large  quantities  to  Persia  and 
Turkey,  were  sent  by  Seguin  and  Co.    llyons  supplied  not  onIy> 
stuffi*  but  scarfs,  handkerchiefs,  gauzes,  ami  silk-plush  shawls,  oif 
which  South  America  consumes  a  consideraUe  number.    The 
pelerines  of  silk  plush,  and  those  in  imitation  of  plaid,  were  much 
admired ;  and  it  is  probable  this  li^t,  warm,  and  cb^  substance 
will,  in  many  quarters,  be  used  instead  of  fur.     The  gros  de 
I^aples,  and  damasks  for  chairs,  of  green  and  blue  dyes,  wens,  as^ 
UsuaU  magnificent;  the  gros  de  Naples  and  gros  de  Berlin,  of 
the  house  of  ArquUb^re  and  Mourron,  deserve  particular  notice 
from  their  stren^  and  fineness,  and  their  qualify  of  preserving 
their  lustre  to  the  last;  and  their  scarlet  and  smooth  white  crapes 
were  so  fine  that  M.  Blanqui  says  the  latter  might  almost  be 
taken  for  writing  paper.    The  new  attempt  of  M.  Turb6  to  use 
silk  wadding  both  in  the  chain  and  woof  of  the  stufis  meant  for 
hangings,  has  been  completely  successful ;  the  tissue  is  found  to< 
be  very  close  and  firm,  and  the  price  extreme^  low.    The  cir« 
cnlar  tissues  of  M.  Gregoire  of  Paris  are  quite  a  novelty;  they  are. 
gradually  sloped,  so  that  cloaks  and  petticoats  may  be  purchased 
m  a  single  piece,  widiout  any.  necessity  of  cutting  tbe  stuff- 
obliquely  ati  the  lides..   The  town  of  Nismes  has  not  much  dis- 
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tiliguiBbed-itMlf  at  the  last  exhibition ;  and  M.  Blaoqui  gives  it 
a  hint  diat  if  it  had  not  lost  so  much  time  in  political  and  reli- 
gious dissensions,  its  industry  might  now  be  in  a  more  advanced 
state.  .  It  has,  however,  exhibited  handkerchiefs,  scarfs,  and  silk 
wadding,  fully  equal  to  those  of  Lyons.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  trade  at  Lyons,  the  quality  of  the  articles  in  general  dispelled, 
in  some  degree,  the  fears  entertained  from  the  competition  of  the 
raw  silk  of  Bengal,  and  the  measures  recently  adopted  by  Great 
Britain.  The  quantity  of  silk  manufactures  exported  from  JFrance 
in  1826  was  also  encouraging.     It  is  as  follows : — 

Stuffs       ;     .    .     .     366,176   kilograms.  Value  jg  1,757,644 

Crapes  and  gauzes        46,000       do.  do.          171,649 

Ribbons  ....    204,801       do.  do.          983,044 

Shawlsof  silk  wsddiDg  100,000       do.  do.         240,000 

Total £3,152,337  sterUng. 


"  Let  us  not,  however,"  says  M.  Blanqui,''  forget  how  sharply 
the  English  are  contesting  with  us  this  queen  of  our  industries. 
We  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  since  they  have  allowed  the 
importation  of  silks  at  a  duty  of  30  per  cent.,  the  British  manu- 
facturers have  taken  a  surprising  start;  so  much  so  that  at  this' 
moment  numerous  factories  are  springing  up  in  Scotland,  and 
threatening  to  become  formidable  to  us." 

Though  we  abhor  the  spirit  that  views  with  satisfaction  the 
declension  of  our  neighbours'  prosperity,  we  cannot  but  express 
our  belief  that  the  fears  of  the  French  silkmen  are  well  grounded. 
Tlie  reduction  of  the  duties  on  Indian  raw  silk  from  4s.  to  Sd^ 
and  subsequently  to  a  penny  per  lb.;  on  that  of  Europe  from 
6$*  6d.  to  a  penny,  and  on  organzine  from  14s.  8^1.  to  5s.  per  lb., 
has  been  productive  of  more  substantial  and  permanent  benefit  to 
our  trade  than  ever  was  effected  by  the  old  system  of  prohibitions. 
The  official  value  of  the  raw  and  thrown  silk  imported  into  Great 
Britain  in  1826  was  i^  1,276,398.  We  are  not  in  possession  of 
die -precise  quantity  worked  up  in  France  in  that  year,  but  in  esti- 
matmg  its  value,  at  three  millions  sterling  (of  which  one  half  was 
imported)  we  are  sure  we  rather  overstate  it  than  otherwise. 
Making  an  allowance  for  the  excess  of  the  official  over  the  real 
value  and  taking  the  quantity  imported  into  Great  Britain  at  a 
million  sterling,  it  ap|>ears  our  consumption  is  equal  to  one-third 
of  that  of  France,  notwithstanding  her  long  celebrity  in  this  branchy 
and  her  great  natural  advantages.  It  was  mentioned  lately  by 
Mr.  Huskisson,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  proof  of  the 
flourishing  state  of  our  trade,  that  British  Bandanna  handkerchiefc 
were  in  the  course  of  shipment  to  India.  In  addition  to  this  fact, 
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we  can  state  of  our  own  knowledge  that  they  are  now  exportuig 
to  France,  in  no  inconsiderable  quantilies — not  merely  as  aaiiH 
pies — but  in  the  regular  course  of  trade.  The  accounts  for  l<8d& 
not  being  made  up  till  the  end  of  the  year,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
the  particulars  of  what  b  now  doing ;  but  we  have  obtaaoed  tiie 
subjoined  statement  of  the  exports  to  France  and  India  in  18^^ 
for  the  accuracy  of  which  we  pledge  oursehes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  its  not  including  the  silk  goods  enterad  out  under  the 
term  of  haberdashery,  n^ich  cannot  easily  be  distinguiflhedy  but 
on  account  of  which  some  addition  ought  to  be  made*  Bandan* 
nas  are  comprised  under  the  head  of  silk  stuJBs. 

An  Account  of  British  manufactured  Silks  exported  from  Eng- 
land to  France  and  the  £aflt  Indies,  for  the  Year  ending 
5th  January,  1828. 


TO  PRANCB. 

TO  THE  EAST  INDIES. 

Species  of  SHkB. 

Quanti- 
ties. 

Declar- 
ed value. 

Species  of  Silks. 

Quanti- 
ties. 

Declar- 
ed valae. 

Sillc  ribbons      •     Pieces. 

50 

£    120 

Stuffs  in  pieces,  do. 

S65 

804 

SUk  stuffs  in  pieces. 

duAwis      •    •    /ve* 

ISO 

Its 

Pieces. 

515 

£1643 

Uce     .    .     Yards. 

248 

60 

1604-7 

4554 

Sflk  twfst  and  yarn    lbs. 

4090 

«290 

Oauze  or  crape. 

Pi$m. 

^ 

m 

Stuffs  of  silk  and 

Stuff  of  silk  and  worsted 

cottun  mixed   .      do. 

793 

1146 

nUfd      •    .    Fkets. 

94 

rse 

Stockings  of  do.  Dam  Pr. 
Stutfauf  silkuid 

170 

•2S0 

'                               ' 

worsted  mixed*  Pteocs. 

281 

1320 

Shawls  of  do.  .     .     No. 

'290 

407 

£4661 

£8999 

If,  therefore,  we  have  already  commenced  exporting  to  those 
countries  whose  productions  were  very  lately  prohibited  on  ac- 
count of  our  alleged  inability  to  compete  with  them,  and  which 
possess  the  raw  material  on  their  own  soil,  there  is  the  most  en- 
couraging prospect  of  British  silks  extending  themselves  over  a 
inr  wider  sphere  than  they  have  yet  reached.  As  we  have  not 
hesitated  in  stating  the  progress  that  has  been  made  by  France  in 
rivalling  our  cottons,  we  have  the  greater  satisfaction  in  mention- 
ing these  proofs  of  our  advance  in  this  department  of  industry. 
When  the  emulation  of  nations  is  guided  by  principles  which  lead 
ibeni  not  to  aim  at  subverting  each  others  trade,  but  to  resort  to 
every  means  of  cheapening  their  own  productions,  the  eifecta 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  highly  beneficial  to  mankind.  A  foreign 
rival  is  an  excellent  antidote  against  abuses  and  monopolies  at 
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home,  and  tbe  best  posuUe  strnmlus  to  mgenuity  asd  exertioii. 
In  this  light  M.  Blao^ui,  and  other  weU-informed  Frenchmen, 
view  Mr*  HaskiMoii's  commercial  policy— -a  policy  of  whidi 
tf9€ry  auooeeding  year  is  demonBtrating  the  mBdora»  and  which  it 
18  the  doty  and  interest  of  every  Englbhman  to  endeavour  to  up- 
hold. 

The  omamental  varieties  of  dress,  such  as  laoe,  embroidery, 
nrtificiid  flowers  and  ^raw-hats,  are  not  undesenring  of  attention 
in  the  list  of  French  manufactures.  The  latter  article  was,  until 
lately  imported  almost  exclusively  from  Italy,  but  they  have 
begun  to  be  made,  in  Paris,  and  at  Movans  near  Grenoble,  whidi 
furnished  chapeaux-de-paille  to  the  exhibition,  in  every  respect  as 
good  as  those  of  Italy.  The  manufacture  of  thread  and  silk  lace  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition ;  the  latter  branch  is  carried  on  at  Chan- 
dlly,  in  the  departments  of  the  Oise,  of  Calvados  and  the  North, 
afid  gives  occupation  to  30,000  persons  of  all  ages.  It  is  divided 
into  two  sorts,  that  of  Chantilly  and  what  is  called  heart-lace,  or 
dentelle-de-ccBur,  of  which  the  former  is  the  stoutest  and  best. 
To  its  manufactures  of  lace,  and  light  cottons  and  muslins,  is 
owing  the  extraordinary  rise  of  the  village  of  Tarare,  within  a 
vefy  few  years,  into  a  large  and  prosperous  town.  One  of  the 
first  embroidery  establishments  is  that  of  Chedeaux  and  Co.  of 
Metz,  who  employ  two  thousand  females;  and  with  regard  to 
artificial  flowers,  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  brought  to  greater 
perfection  in  Paris  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

French  furniture  is  in  general  cheaper  than  ours.  Its  form  of 
course  varies  with  the  fashion,  but  it  is  always  elegant  and  taste* 
ful.  The  chairs  and  tables  exhibited  by  Werner,  fiellang6,  and 
others;  the  bronze  ornaments  of  M.  Choiselat-Gallien ;  the  lustres 
of  Ravrio  (one  of  which,  as  M.  Bianqui  says,  was  destined  to  en- 
tighten  the  minister  of  finance*};  the  lamps  of  Gotten  and  of 
Tilorier;  and  the  cast-iron  vases  of  Benott;  of  tbe  mannfacture 
much  used  in  Prussia,  are  admirable  specimens  of  the  many  beau- 
tiful articles  of  domestic  comfort  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Parisian  warehouses. 

Glass  and  porcdain  are  articles  in  which  France  is  really  un- 
fivaUed.  This  haa  not,  however,  been  long  the  case,  for  in  1807 
her  exportations  were  only  about  150,000  francs  worth  of  glass, 
and  10,000  francs  of  crystal;  while  in  1826  the  value  of  the 
exportation  of  those  two  articles  was  about  five  million  francs. 
The  glass  manufacture  has  been  regularly  improving  for  a  seriea 
of  years,  and  tbe  specimens  of  last  yeai^s  exhibition  are  almost 
perfect  of  their  kind.    The  large  size  of  die  pier  glasses  has 

*  Wc  believe  jokes  of  this  sort  ■re  more  apprecmted  in  Ptria  than  with  os. 
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frovted  a.deiMnd  for  them  tfarougkom  Europe;,  tteir  pnce  is 
wiUiia  the  reach  of  the  moat  moderate  incomes,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  family  in  France  which  does  not  possess  one  or  two, 
wbile^  as  we  all  know,  they  are  rarely  to  be  met  wkh  in  England, 
exce{)t  in  ^pensively  furnished  houses.  The  ^lass  manufiurtiire^- 
that  is,  the  art  of  blowing — was  introduced  mto  France  by  Col* 
bert;  but  the  method  of  melting  was  invented  by  Abraham  The- 
vart,  a  Frenchman,  in  1688,  so  Uiat  France  may  justly  boast  ef  dio 
honour,  of  the  discovery  of  the  art  in  which  she  has  since  attained 
such  excellence.  The  first-rate  glass-houses  are  at  St.  Quirin, 
St.  Gobio,  Comentry,  and  Pr6montr6,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aisne.  The  last  of  these  was  an  old  abbey,  in  the  midst  oft 
thick  forest,  and  the  hamlet  round  it  a  short  time  ago  only  con- 
tained 150  inhabitants.  Since  it  has  been  convert^  by  M.  de 
VioUine,  the  mayor  of  Pr6raoatr£,  into  &  factory,  the  populatioa 
has  increased  to  600.  M.  Violaine  exhibited  pier  glasses  of  the 
extraordinary  size  of  1 13  inches  long,  by  76  broad. 

The  crystals  and  cut  glass  of  Mont  Cenis,  in  the  department 
of  Sadne  et  Loire,  and  of  Baccarat,  in  the  department  of  the 
Meurthe,  are  the  most  celebrated.  The  establishmenta  are  on  a 
laige  scale,  and  are  worked  both  by  steam  and  water.  The  last 
novelty  from  Baccarat  is  it3  wine  glasses  of  all  sorts  and  sixes^ 
among  which  are  Champagne  glasses  two  feet  long,  called  a  ta 
giraffe,  the  only  advanta^  of  which  appei^rs  to  be  to  give  people 
an  opportunity  of  exercising  their  ingenuity  in  trying  to  drink  out 
of  them  without  coughing.  The  crystal  manufactories  in  and  near 
Paris  are  very  numerous;  that  of  Choisy-lerBoi,  which  makes  to 
the  value  of  e£40,000  a  year,  is  well  worthy  of  inspection. 

Connected  with  this  subject,  though  more  in  the  department  of 
the  fine  arts,  is  the  painting  or  staining  of  glass,  which  great 
pains  have  lately  been  taken  to  revive  in  France,  and  a  manufac- 
tory of  which  is  at  work  near  Paris,  under  the  especial  patronage 
of  the  king.  The  Count  de  Noi  (a  peer  whose  talents  and  inge- 
nuity are  an  ornament  to  the  .French  nobility,  and  who  is  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  among  them 
umler  the  new  regime*)  has  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  directing 
the  progress  of  this  beautiful  art,  and  has  himself  constructed  a 
painted  window  which  many  of  our  readers  must  have  seen  in  the 
palace  of  the  Luxembourg.  The  vivid  colours  of  this  specimen 
are  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Walpole's  opinion,  **  that  the 

*  This  noblenan  emigrated  fioia  France  daring  the  refokition,  and  foir  fone  jean 
held  a  connniMion  in  our  Indiaa  military  service,  in  which  capacity  he  acoompamed 
the  expedition  to  Egypt  under  Sir  David  Baird.  In  18<5  be  published  a  narrative  of 
that  expedition,  ander  the  title  of  "  M^moires  relatifs  fl  I'ExpMition  Anglaise  partie  da 
Senile  en  16(M),  poor  aller  combattre  en  ^gypte  Vwnokit  d*Oiient/  in  1  voU  Bvo. 
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coloura  of  the  ancients  exceed  those  of  the  moderns,  not  so  much 
because  the  secret  of  making  them  is  entirely  lost,  as  that  the 
modems  will  not  go  to  the  charge  of  them,  nor  be  at  the  neces- 
sary pains,  by  reason  that  this  sort  of  painting  is  not  in  so  much 
esteem  as  formerly."  We  are  surprised  M.  Blanqui  has  not 
noticed  the  revival  of  this  elegant  branch  of  art. 

Popceiain  has  made  as  much  progress  as  crystals  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  superb  productions  of  the  royal  factory 
of  Sevres  still  contribute  to  the  splendour  of  palaces,  and  call 
forth  the  admiration  of  the  public.  But  it  is  not  only  for  the  rich 
that  the  porcelain  manufacturers  now  work;  that  has  long  been 
a  charge  against  this  as  well  as  other  branches  of  French  indus- 
try; but  a  visit  to  the  Louvre  in  1827,  or  to  the  factories  of 
Paris,  would  have  satisfactorily  shown  an  impartial  observer,  that 
utility  18  now  consulted,  and  that  earthenware  and  china  for  all 
common  purposes  are  made  in  great  abundance,  and  at  cheap 
prices.  The  same  manufacturer  who  has  furnished  die  emperor 
of  China  with  vases  for  the  temple  at  Pekin,  supplies  plates  and 
diahes  within  the  means  of  the  poorest  cottager.  A  hard  white 
crockery  has  taken  the  place  of  the  red  earthenware  once  so  gene- 
rally used,  .and  made  at  Nevers.  The  English  method  of  var- 
nishing or  plating  in  imitation  of  gold,  silver  and  bronze,  has  been 
successfully  adopted.  The  addition  to  the  national  comforts  by 
these  improvements  is  justly  estimated  by  M.  Blanqui. 

**  In  short,  be  says,  *'  we  cannot  bestow  too  much  praise  on  the  efforts 
that  FVeneh  industry  has  made  in  the  branches  we  just  mentioned  ^  we 
owe  to  it  the  power  of  having  replaced  almost  generally  the  awkward 
glasses  of  the  old  regime  by  magnificent  crystals,  and  the  ugly  and  thick 
black  pottery  of  the  same  period,  by  porceiaioe  and  earthenware  as  ex- 
cellent as  could  be  desired.  It  is  thus  that  civilization  conducts  nations 
by  a  thousand  different  ways  to  a  better  existence,  by  putting  every  day 
within  the  reach  of  us  all  a  multitude  of  new  and  unexpected  enjoy- 
ments.'* 

.  The  French  are  known  to  be  clever  in  the  constructioa  of  sur- 
gical and  mathematical  instruments  and  clock-work.  Several  new 
scarifying  and  bleeding  instruments  have  lately  been  invented; 
among  which  the  bdellomitre  of  Dr.  Sarlandi^re  has  been  much 
approved.  M..Cloquet's  siphon  for  urinary  disorders;  Dr.  De- 
leaua  apparatus  for  curing  deafness;-  Dr.  Montazeau's  machine 
for  relieving  pulmonary  complaints,  sore  throats,  and  what  is  called 
phthUie:  luu  Jalade-Lafond's  invalid  bedstead  for  deviations  of 
the  spine;  Colonel  Amor6s's  instruments  for  symnastic  exercises; 
M.  Nuellen's  elastic  mattrasses,  and  M.  Greiling's  lithotritic 
knives,  occupy  a  prominent  rank  among  the  late  inventions  for  the 
relief  of  human  sufferings.    In  optical  instrumei\ts  the  achromatic 
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miciroBcopebf  M.S^lligue  has  been  made  to  magnify  1200timeaf 
the  telescoped  of  M.  Cbevallier,  it  was  well  said^  only  want  die 
device  sic  itut  ad  astras  and  that  of  M.  CauchoLi^  24  feet  long, 
and  including  a  iint  glass  of  12|  inches^  and  a  crown  glass  of 
15  inches  in  diameter,  has  a  greater  objeotive  fovce  tban  any 
hitbefto  used  in  Europe,  none  having  been  made  in  England  of 
more  than  7  inches  diameter,  and  the  largest  at  Munich  bein^ 
only  9  inches.  The  meridian  circle  for  observing  the  right  ascen- 
sion of  the  heavetJy  bodies,  and  the  time  of  their  passing  the  m»* 
ridian,  has  reflected  \i^U  merited  honour  on  its  scientific  inventori 
M.  Gambey.  Clocks  and  watches  are  become  extremely  cheap 
of  hite  years ;  good  watches  are  selling  at  fiOO  francs  a  doaen,  and 
very  superior  ones  may  be  bought  for  60  francs  eadi«  The  ele-^ 
gance  of  the  petidules  makes  them  an  ornamental  as  well  as  use<^ 
ful  article  of  furniture;  they  are  to  be  found  even  in  cottages  in 
France,  and  their  superiority  over  our  own  clocks  accounts  for  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  imported  into  England.**^  Chronometers 
have  been  brought  to  a  great  degree  of  precision. 

The  jewellery  exhibited  in  the  Louvre  attracted  all  the  adrnira*- 
tion  that  might  be  expected  from  a  Parisian  multitude*  The 
lower  classes  as  well  as  the  higher  apjpeared  to  find  in  it  a  charm 
equal  to  that  of  music^  or  some  irresistible  enctumtment*  Suck 
is  undoubtedly  the  French  taste,  and  it  is  not  ^erefore  tobe  won* 
dered  at,  that  the  workmanship  of  their  jewellery  should  have 
reaehed  great  perfection,  A  large  manufactory  of  paste  diamoiTds 
has  been  established  by  MM.  Lan^on,  at  Septmoncel  on  the 
Jura,  which  employs  4000  persons  at  from  two  to  three  francs  a 
day  in  making  diamonds  to  be  purchased  at  forty  sous  eachi 
Ornaments  of  gold  and  platina^  both  for  furniture  and  dress,  are 
made  to  an  enormous  extent  in*  Paris  and  in  the  suburbs^  as  may 
be  conceived  by  the  amount  of  its  annual  productions  of  gold- 
smidi's  work  and  jeweHery  being  valued  at  thirty  million  francs. 
M«  Blanqui  reproachee  tbcr  exhibitors  of  cutlery  with  spending 
too  much  time  upon  nio^iacs  uid  the  onmmental  parts  of  their 
tiade ;  with  forgetting  that  tfaore  are  others  besides  men  of  fashion 
who  use  razors,  and  other  women  besides  Parisian  belles,  who  re* 
^re  scissors.  Knives  are,  however,  macfe  with  more  regard  to 
the  pnblic  demand;  M.  Gavet,  of  the  Rue  St.  Hcnor6^  makes 
good  table-knives  at  a  firaao  and  a  half  each^  and  exports  them  to 
America,  where  they  are  quite  as  much  sought  for  as  English 

am-        '  ■  I      II  I  I  •  I   I  I    V     ■    ■   ■  I    1 1 1  -     I         ■  -..,-1.   ...     ...    I 

*  A  pNmiton  in  a  late  act  of  parlUmMiti  the  wSsfloni  of  which  we  do  not  percf  Ire, 
■Mkcs  it  iMceaaai^y  that  all  Fiencb  cioeks  importisd  aboold  hare,  the  niaher't  name  not 
only  on  the  face,  but  on  (he  works.  As  this  has  not  hitlierlu  been  the  practice  of  the 
trane,  flie  regulation  has  been  foancf  very  vexatious  by  passengers  arriving  from  France 
with  elochf  not  legally  marked. 
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cutlery.  Gun^making  is  well  understood*  but  the  best  tnaken 
are  very  dear.  Colonel  d'Espinay  has  invented  a  musket  in  which 
one  priming  is  enough  for  fifteen  shots,  and  which  are  loaded 
without  ramrods ;  a  saving  of  time  is  thus  effected,  but  we  doubt 
whether  it  would  not  be  rather  dangerous  for  the  soldiers  to  load 
the,  guns  in  this  manner  after  the  barrels  are  heated  by  a  sue* 
cession  of  discharges. 

•  Musical  instruments,  though  still  very  inferior  to  the  English, 
havf  received  considerable  improvements.  Pianos  have  gaioed 
both  in  tone  and  size,  but  their  price  is  yet  quite  exorbitant. 
English  pianos  are  in  common  use  m  Paris,  for  the  harpsichords 
that  one  hears  in  the  country  are  absolutely  offensive  to  the  ear. 
The  violina  are  infinitely  better,  and  good  copies  of  the  Stradiva- 
rius  model  may  be  had  at  thirtysix  francs.  Harps  with  a  double 
action  have  been  constructed  by  M.  Challiot,  and  much  ap- 
proved; aod  a  new  seat  to  prevent  the  distortion  of  ladies'  shapes 
in  playing,  has  been  found  of  much  service.  M.  CaruUi,  by  nis 
alterations  on  the  strings  of  guitars,  has  added  many  new  notes  to 
this  instrument,  which,  in  the  degenerate  state  we  see  it,  both 
in  France  and  elsewhere,  is  not  much  above  a  Jew's-harp  in  tone. 
Chemical  productions  are  nowhere  better  or  cheaper  than  in 
France.  The  reputation  of  her  operative  chemists  is  as  well  esta- 
blished as  that  of  her  men  of  science,  and  the  result  is  as  honour- 
able to  them  as  it  is  beneficial  to  the  public. 

''  Chemistry,'*  says  M.  Blanqui,  **  is  a  science  entirely  French ;  it  has 
risen,  amidst  the  storms  of  the  republic ;  it  has  furnished  us  with  ^e  tint 
fires,  for  the  defence  of  our  territory.  At  this  day,  restored  to  happier 
destinies,  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  of  our  national 
industry;  it  is  cultivated  in  our  manufactories,  and  as  there  was  always 
merit  in  being  acquainted  with  it,  there  will  soon  be  shame  in  being  ig- 
norant of  it.*' 

>  The  principal  acids  used  in  commerce  have  become  extremely 
cheap,  and  the  fabrication  of  salts  has  been  much  extended.  The 
discovery  of  sulphate  of  quinine  by  MM.  Pelletier  and  Caventou 
is  an  era  in  the  annals  of  medicine,  and  this  valuable  salt  has 
spread  with  great  rapidity  over  both  worlds.  The  white  lead  for- 
merly imported  from  Holland  is  now  made  in  France  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  At  Lille,  and  at  Vazemmes  near  that  city,  there 
are  very  large  factories  of  it,  and  the  latter  supplies  600,000  kilo- 
grams annually.  M.  Souchon,  of  Lyons,  has  succeeded  in  apply- 
ing to  woollens  the  Prussian  blue  already  used  in  dying  silks  by 
m,  Raymond;  and  M.  Jaquet,  of  Paris,  has  discovered  a  per- 
manent grey  dye,  which  will  resist  both  acids  and  alcalies.  The 
refining  of  glue  and  cement  has  been  much  perfected  by  M.  G re- 
net,  of  Rouen,  and  others.  The  experiments  of  MM.  Chevreul 
and   Braconnot  upon  fat  substances  have  introduced  improve- 
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ments  in  the  quality  of  soap  and  candles.  The  refiners  of  foreign 
and  native  sugar  are  beginning  to  use  Howard's  apparatus^  and  to 
proceed  upon  the  new  method  now  practised  in  England.  There 
are  seventeen  principal  refiners  of  beet-root  sugar,  among  whom  is 
the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  at  Ch&tilion,  and  three  million  kilograms  of 
it  were  consumed  in  1B26.  M.  Blanqui,  M.  Dupin,  and  others, 
are  enthusiastic  in  their  expectations  from  this  native  sugar;  but 
we  think  it  questionable  whether  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly 
that  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  now  enjoy,  and  the  admission  of 
all  raw  sugars  at  moderate  duties,  would  not  be  much  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  country.  This  is  one  of  the  subjects  upon  which 
M.  St.  Cricq^s  commission  is  to  be  occupied,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  its  inquiries  will  lead  to  an  arrangement  more  beneficial 
to  the  country  at  large  than  the  existing  regulations,  which  appear 
to  be  calculated  for  the  exclusive  profit  of  the  proprietors  of  these 
two  small  sugar  islands.  It  would  exceed  our  limits  to  enumerate 
the  multitude  of  useful  chemical  discoveries  which  the  last  few 
years  have  produced ;  we  cannot,  however,  omit  the  new  method 
of  making  felt  for  the  sheathing  of  ships,  invented  by  M.  Dobr6e, 
of  Nantes.  It  is  said  the  English  are  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
paper,  but  if  we  are  to  credit  the  reports  of  me  masters  of  ships 
inserted  in  M.  Blanqui's  History,  it  answers  the  purpose  of  lining 
copper-sheathing  infinitely  better  than  the  brown  paper  commonly 
osed. 

The  progress  of  chemistry  has  had  its  share  of  influence  on  the 
art  of  tannineand  dressing  skins,  and  on  the  leather  manufactures 
in  general.  The  smooth  calf*skin  of  Clermont,  of  excellent  qua«* 
lity,  was  sold  at  the  exhibition  at  two  francs  sixty  centimes  the 
kilogram.  Thirty  years  ago  a  prejudice  prevailed  in  France 
against  the  use  of  horse-hides,  but  they  are  now  prepared  \nth  as 
much  ease  as  cow  leather,  and  are  the  principal  substance  o^  boot 
and  shoe  leather.  The  neglect  of  the  butchers  at  the  abattoirs  is 
said  to  injure  the  skins  tanned  in  Paris,  but  the  tanners  there,  and 
in  France  generally,  are  scientific  men,  and  understand  their  busi- 
ness well.  The  chamois  leather  of  Niort  is  at  present  in  great 
esteem;  French  morocco  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  East,  and  their 
Russia  leather,  though  it  has  been  rather  neglected  within  the  last 
three  years,  is  by  no  means  bad  of  its  kind.  The  saddlers  and 
harness  makers,  particularly  M.  Fourcy  and  M.  Huard,  of  Paris, 
exhibited  some  excellent  worii;  and  the  impenetrable  water-boots 
of  M.  Delacre-Snaude,  of  Dunkirk,  will  be  highly  serviceable  to 
the  sailors  and  boatmen. 

Among  the  smaller  varieties  in  which  the  national  ingenuity 
has  displayed  itself,  are  the  preserved  provisions  of  M.  Appert, 
Cbe  portable  water-closets  of  M.  Derosne,  the  impenetrable  elas- 
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iii:  cUmblets  and  stuffs  of  Verdier  and  others ;  economical  jacks 
and  stoves,  the  plating  of  metals,  the  hardening  of  wax  candles, 
Simonin's  composition  for  cleaning  prints,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  useful  inventions,  the  particulars  of  which  ought  to  be  gene- 
rally known  in  England*  Lithography-^an  art  which  has  beeti 
introduced  since  the  peace,  and  which  MM.  Engelmann,  Motte, 
Noel  andLanglumis  have  raised  to  such  extraordinary  perfection — 
is  now  employed  not  only  for  stamping  paper,  but  for  impressing 
cloth,  cotton,  silk  and  porcelain.  Its  cheapness  has  the  effect  of 
refining  the  taste  of  die  lower  orders,  and  it  is  a  powerful  anxiliaiy 
to  that  palladium  of  civilization — the  art  of  printing. 

We  have  compiled  from  the  various  returns  scattered  throu^ 
M.'  Blaitqui's  work  an  account  of  the  value  of  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  French  manufacture  exported  in  18^6;  and  to  enable  onr 
l^ders  to  see  at  a  glance  the  proportionate  difference,  we  insM 
^  copy  of  the  Parliamentary  Return  of  the  official  value  of  the 
phief  manufactured  articles  of  export  from  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  same  year.* 

FrtMh  Exportt.    18^6.  Value, 
hoti,  steel,  copper,  lead,  and 

dther  metals,  wnmghtand  £. 

ninwrought t500,000 

Macliinery 54,038 

Woollens,    inducting    shawls 

and  carpets 1,055,562 

C^tons 1398,773 


Silks,  inclading  shawls     .    .  3,008,540 

£tnW  )mU d4.S«€ 

Jufuitnre.laiBpe,  fi(c      .    .  58,311 

GMss  and  crystal    ....  196,995 

Porcelaine  and  eartlicnware  .  l32,9S7 

Leather  and  skins  .....  945,919 

Uardwarefe,  cutlery  and  aniis  213,005 

Clocks^and  watches     .    .    •  163,430 

Mathematical  instruments      .  69,936 

Jewellery  and  plate    .    .     .  340,409 

Mosical  ins^mmento    .    ,    •  3^,6f6 
Chemical  pnxlQCts,  m.  potass, 

indigo  and  cochineal    .     .  227,8S1 

Sogar,  refined 159.683 

Prints  and  litiiograpbs     .    .  64,769 

^ooks ia«p80 

Paper 197,573 

Vakie    .  6,378Alt 


Official 
V^Ue. 


BnfisA  EiportJ.    18«6. 
Iron,  steel,  copper,  brass,  lead 
And  ahot»  tin  and  warts, 
wiooght   and   unwroog^t, 

manufactured  and  unmanu-  jC* 

factured 1,96S,1^ 

Woollens 4^4t0.tr6 

linens S,990,44f 

Cottons  and  hosiery    .     .     .  95,395,988 

Silks 107,099 

HaU 154,109 

Haberdashery 406309 


Glass 

Earthenware      .     .     . 
Leather  and  aaddkry 
Hardwares  and  cutlery 
Soap  and  candles    .     . 
Butter  and  cheese 
Sugar,  wfined   .    .    . 


Deduct  one  third 


Bealvahe 


191.948 
79,976 
905,906 
563,706 
153,936 
147,777 
994,71S 

36,869^90 

19,984,140 


94,578^380 


*  It  must  be  home  in  mind  that  the  oiBdal  value  is  ascertained  from  the  computation 
of  tiie  articles  exported  at  fixed  rates  established  in  1696,  and  may  be  now  considered 
as  the  representative  of  quantity  merely.  It  often  exceeds  the  real  value  by  more  than 
doable,  and  we  fiad  fc^  a  comparison  of  the  official  with  the  dackred  value  for  1896  in 
general,  that  if  we  deduct  one-third,  as  a  rule  to  find  the  real  value,  we  shall  certainly 
not  take  off  too  much.     From  cottons  we  may  deduct  one-half. 

f  This  value  is  not  given  in  the  IVcnch  returns,  but  is  roughly  calculated  by  us.    It 
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It  18  baldly  necetsuy  to  remark,  that  artides  of  raw  produce 
hare  been  purposely  excluded  from  tbe  above  tables,  its  object 
being  merely  to  furnish  a  clue  to  a  just  notion  of  the  iraportaiice 
of  French  manufactures  with  reference  to  our  own.  It  is,  how^ 
ever,  right  to  observe,  that  the  bulk  of  French  exports  have  ahvays 
been  its  natural  productions ;  that  not  one*tbird  of  the  population, 
even  at  present,  are  engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures,  and  that 
these  statements  cannot  therefore  give  a  just  idea  of  the  relative 
atrengtb  of  the  two  nations.  With  Great  Britain  it  is  exactly  tbe 
reverse;  two^thirds  of  her  people  depend  for  subsistence  upoii 
ber  manufactures,  or  rather,  more  strictly  spediing,  upon  ih^ 
cxportattou  of  them.  Tbe  population  of  France  being  one*fhird 
greater  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  her  home  market  is 
consequently  so  much  more  extensive,  and  her  dependence  ob 
foreign  customers  so  much  less.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  eight 
millions  of  exports  form  a  proportion  of  the  whole  value  of  French 
fabrics,  very  small  compared  with  that  which  the  twenty-four  miii- 
lions  form  of  the  bulk  of  those  of  Great  Britain. 

The  great  aim  of  France,  at  the  present  moment,  is  undoubt* 
edly  to  secure  for  herself  the  advantages  of  being  a  commercial 
and  manufacturing  nation.  The  means  she  is  usang  to  attain  the 
end  are  the  same  as  were  originidly  adopted  by  Great  Britain, 
and  by  most  countries  whose  trade  is  in  its  infancy — those  of  re^ 
striction  and  prohibition.  The  minister  of  commerce  deems  it 
Ms  duty  to  take  care  that  foreigners  do  not  interfere  with  tbe  sal^  ^ 
of  national  productions  in  the  home  market — at  the  same  time 
professing  an  earnest  desire  of  enabling  the  French  manufacturers 
to  make  dieir  way  in  countries  whose  goods  are  strictly  exdudec) 
from  the  French  territory. 

'*  No  one,**  says  M.  St.  Cricq,  "  complains  of  being  prevented  firora 
producing,  and  that  I  think  well  worthy  of  attention.  Many  are  com- 
plaining  that  they  cannot  sell,  or  that  they  sell  at  too  low  prices.  This 
is  an  evil,  ondoubtedly  >  but  does  tbe  remedy  depend  on  us  ^ 

"  Yesy  if  the  want  of  sale  or  low  price  is  caused  by  tbe  division  of  our 
own  Bsarket  with  foreigners;  for  it  depends  on  ourselves  to  reserve  it. 
Yet  again,  if  by  rendering  our  market  more  accessible  to  external  pn^ 
ductions,  we  ought  to  secure  to  our  own  in  foreign  markets  a  vent 
which  would  exceed  in  profit  the  sacrifice  we  shall  have  made  at  home**' 

.  Such  principles  are  not,  certainly,  to  be  sweep ingly  denounced 
as  erroneous ;  though  in  many  instances,  some  of  which  we  have 
alluded  to,  the  conduct  of  the  French  government  does  appear 

is  not  easy  to  compute  it  without  reference  to  quality  and  workroanshTp,  and  it  may 
therefore  probably  be  erroneous  ;  but  as  the  quantities  have  been  particularized  aboTC, 
aoiy  oae  conveiMiit  with  tlic  price  of  mctalt  may  estimate  the  value  for  htmsdf. 
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•oitiewhat  inJiidickHis.  The  heavy  duties  on  the  raw.  material  used 
in  sever&l  of  their  manufactures;  the  misdirection  of  industry  at 
the  royal  establishments;  the  government  monopoly  of  the  salt, 
tobacco,  and  other  trades;  the  little  attention  hitherto  bestowed  on 
die  roads  and  canals;  the  irregularity  and  weight  of  the  internal 
wine  duties;  and  die  high  tonnage  dues  on  shipping,  are  but  a  few 
of  the  grievances  that  are  loudly  complained  against.  The  tonr 
nage  dues  were  actually  raised  on  French  ships,  to  enable  the 
same  amount  to  be  levied  on  British  vessels,  after  the  execution  of 
the  late  commercial  treaty;  it  having  been  thereby  provided,  that 
the  ships  of  each  country  respectively  were  to  be  placed,  in  the 
ports  of  the  other,  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  natioo. 
There  are  no  tonnage  duties  now  in  our  own  ports,  under  the 
controul  of  the  government,  and  the  imposition  in  question  was 
therefore  an  illiberal  deviation  from  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  and 
an  advantage  taken  of  the  necessity  of  communication  between 

t  England  and  &e  Continent  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  de- 
sirable, if  the  treaty  could  have  been  framed  on  the  basis  of  that 
concluded  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1786,  which  admitted  our  manufactures 
into  France  at  from  5  to  12  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  charged 
French  brandies  and  wines  with  reasonable  duties,  (the  latter  at 
9QL  8«.  per  ton,)  and  porcelain,  glass,  cambrics,  at  rates  propor* 
tioned  to  those  imposed  by  France  on  our  goods.  But  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  benefit  of  such  an  arrangement  preponderates  alto- 
gether on  the  side  of  Great  Britain.     Mr.  Pitt's  reasoning,  in  an- 

"^swer  to  tde  strong  opposition  made  in  parliament  to  the  measure, 
was  incontrovertible,  and  the  result  proved  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  on  whidi  it  was  adopted.  The  trade  between  England 
and  France,  for  the  three  years  following  the  treaty,  was  of  con- 
siderably greater  magnitude  than  it  is  at  present,  as  the  following 
statements  (taken  from  M.  Chaptal,  and  the  parliamentary  re- 
turns) clearly  prove. 

ExporU  from  France  to  Great  Britain.  Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  FraDCtt. 

1787    .    value    .    £1,425,021     .     .     1787    .    value    .    £2,176,156 

1788 1,298,105     .    .     1788 2,656,071 

1789 1,462,666     .     .    1789 2,538,000 

1826,  official  value,  £1,805,002    .     .     1826,  official  value,  £1,1 71,470 
1827 1,225,704     .    .     1827 1,082,272 

It  is  certainly  rather  curious,  that  while  we  are  seeking  markets 
in  every  corner  of  the  world,  our  intercourse  with  our  nearest 
neighbours  should  be  so  very  small ;  but  if  the  French,  as  vra 
have  already  said,  have  made  up  their  minds,  that  it  is  not  their 
interest  to  trade  with  us,  (and  we  are  far  from  saying  generally 
that  it  is,)  there  remains  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  pocket  the 
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« 
^SrontfWad  endeavour  to  sell  our  wares  to  whoever  else  will  buy 
them. 

Id  turning  from  the  details  we  have  been  pursuing,  to  take  a 
final  glance  at  the  effect  which  the  industry  of  France  is  pro- 
ducing upon  the  comforts  of  her  people,  we  tbink  it  cannot  but 
be  admitted,  that  the  charge  so  long  made  against  her,  of  aiming 
at  what  is  dazzling,  instead  of  that  which  is  useful,  is  every  day 
losing  the  proofis  which  have  hitherto  supported  it.  The  royal 
factories  yet.  remain,  it  is  true;  and  the  exhibitions  of  the  Louvre 
contain  a  variety  of  articles,  the  value  of  which  consists  in  their 
rarity,  rather  than  their  utility.  But  we  have  fiicts  enough  before 
us  to  show  that  these  superfluities  are  rather  the  defects  in  the 
generri  character  of  the  national  labour — the  exceptions  to  the 
principle  which  directs  it — than  the  instances  from  which  a  just 
opinion  of  its  worth  can  be  formed.  The  pains  taken  by  those 
intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens,  who  are  constantly  impressiw 
on  the  minds  of  the  manufacturers  that  their  true  interest  is  tl 
study  the  demands  of  the  whole — ^not  of  a  few— K>f  the  co.untry — 
pot  of  the  court — ^have  already  had  an  excellent  effect,  and  their 
inQuence  is  gradually  subverting  the  errors  and  prejudices  that 
have  so  long  prevailed  in  commercial  matters.  The  agriculturists 
also  are  beginning  to  study  maxims  of  practical  wisdom;  they  are 
introducing  the  improvements  adopted  by  the  farmers  of  othev 
countries,  and  are  calling  in  the  aid  of  science  to  guide  the  appli- 
cation of  their  capital. 

Property  of  all  kinds  in  France  is  in  truth  now  reaping,  in  tran* 
oiiillity,  the  harvest  whose  seed  was  sown  in  the  blood  of  the 
Revolution,  and  whose  growth  has  outstood  die  stormy  wars  of 
the  Empire.  The  abolition  of  feudal  tenures — the  substitution 
of  general  laws  for  provincial  customs — the  relief  of  agriculture 
from  the  burthen  of  tithes,  and  of  commerce  from  the  restrictions 
of  corporations  and  guilds— equality  of  taxation  and  equality  of 
rights — such  are  the  benefits  which  France  has  purchased  for  her- 
self.  They  have  been  dearly  bought,  it  is  true;  but  those  who 
can  appreciate  their  value,  will  hardly  think  any  price  too  costly 
for  such  inestimable  advantages. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  are  disposed  to  view  the  re- 
^stablishment  of  the  ancient  law  of  inheritance  by  equal  partition, 
as  an  evil  mixed  up  with  all  this  good.  It  has  been  accused,  we 
know,  of  a  tendency  to  diminish  rural  prosperity,  to  promote  liti« 

fation  in  families,  and  to  prevent  die  accumulation  of  capital, 
t  has  been  deprecated  by  some,  as  acting  as  a  check  to  popula** 
tion;  by  others,  as  creating  too  great  a,  stimulus  to  the  increase 
of  population;  and  it  has  been  stigmatized  as  die  scourge  fastened^ 
opon  France  by  the  Revolution.    Our  limits  do  not  now  permit 
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u%  to  enter  the  wide  MA  of  disoQSBion  whieh  aH  iheee  elijectknie 
present,  further  than  to  state  our  belief  that  the  law  of  equal  par- 
tition, though  it  may  have  contributed  somewhat  to  retard  agrmil- 
tural  improvements,  has  neverdieless  tended  materiatlyto  promote 
<t**what  mdead  ought  to  be  the  sole  object  of  every  law— the  happi^ 
neas  o£  the  greatest  number.    The  (ate  that  attended  M.  VilMe^ 
flcheme  for  the  introduction  of  primogeniture,  will  prevent  the  re- 
anvence  of  attempts  to  establish  a  system  whkh  the  whole  nation 
views  with  utter  abh<mrence.     The  French  consider  it  ojne  of  the 
most  unjust  of  the  feudal  institutions,  and  calculated  onl^  for  ^ 
forms  of  society  of  the  middle  ages.  The  effect  of  subdivisioo  opon 
agvicultore  has,  we  think,  been  rather  over^rated.  If  a  man  cones 
into  possession  of  a  piece  of  land,  which  be  has  not  sufficient 
capital  to  cultivate,  it  is  in  the  natural  course  of  things  for  him  to 
aeil  it,  and  betake  hiinself  to  some  other  business.    An  eldest  son 
Ui  England  rarely  succeeds  to  an  estate  unincumbered  by  portions 
for  the  youneer  children,  which  of  course  he  must  pay  off  before 
he  can  sell  die  property.     When  people  speak  of  the  English 
aristocracy  as  the  pillars  of  the  state,  and  of  th^  hoaoumble 
coaditioa  compared  with  the  nobility  of  other  countries,  (which 
we  do  not  dispute,)  they  are  apt  to  forget  the  extireiile  povelty 
and  degradation  oif  onr  agricahciral  labourers.    About  thirty-two 
thousand  large  proprietors  are  the  owners  of  the  soil  of  England, 
upon  whom  the  labonrers  are  dependent  for  their  bread;  and  we 
think  a  tendency  to  pauperism  in  such  a  state  of  things  ought^  to 
he  visible  enough  to  those  who  see  it  so  clearly  in  the  gayettind 
law  of  France.     With  regard  to  the  litigation  in  families,  we 
really  do  not  see  how  an  equal  division  is  likely  to  create  more  iR- 
will  between  brothers  and  sisters,  than  is  excited  by  the  i«4iole 
property  being  left  to  the  eldest  son,  and  the  youn^r  chikhen 
being  unprovided  for.    And  as  to  the  population,  it  is  an  incon- 
trovertible fact,  that  it  is  in  as  healthy  a  state  in  France  as  in  any 
nation  in  Europe;  its  increase  bearing  the  exact  proportion  to 
the  rate  of  augmentation  of  food  and  capital,  that  is  justly  ooo- 
aidered  a  sign  of  the  well-being  of  a  people.*     It  should  be 
remembered,  that  France  has  no  East  or  West  Indies,  as  we  have, 
to  receive  our  younger  sons;  and  allowance  should  beaiMidefor 
the  habitual  influence  of  our  own  customs  upon  our  judgment,  in 
looking  at  this  subject.     We  are  fully  aware  that  such  sentiments 
are  a  httle  heterodox  to  the  received  notions  in  this  country,  mnI 
that  the  French  feeling  is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  main- 
tained by  the  most  able  of  our  political  economists.     Our  limits, 
however,  do  not  allow  ns  now  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  thiaqueo- 

*  See  a  Table  of  the  Auiwal  Increabc  of  Popwlatioo,  Capiul  &a  in  No.  It  of  tiiU 
Review,  p.  438. 
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lion  if  we  were  8o  imclined;  nmA  we  dierefore  quit  it«— merely  pm- 
testing,  that  we  see  other  causes  both  in  France  and  Ireland,  and 
other  gayelkiiid  oornitries,  to  whieh  the  backward  state  of  their 
kiisbamby  may  with  justiee  be  leferred. 

^  The  sovereignty  of  Franee  nominaHy  resides^  as  with  us,  in  the 
kia^,  Ihe  nobility,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people.  But 
die  influeoGe  of  the  two  former  is  comparatively  small,  and  the 
real  power  is  vested  in  the  Chamber  ef  Ueputies,  and  by  conse- 
quence in  their  constituents.  Royalty  uader  the  charter  hav 
assumed  the  modest  form  of  an  executive  magistrate,  holding  hi9 
authority  at  the  popular  wiU;  it  ia  bat  the  shadow  of  the  splen- 
^ur  that  otice  daszled  the  multitude,  resting  itself  on  hereditary 
right  and  divine  sanction.  The  noblesse  too,  of  the  old  regime, 
have  passed  away;  they  have  now  no  exclusive  privileges  or  mo- 
nopolies; there  are  no  taxes  for  their  particular  benefit;  they  have 
neither  land  nor  money  enough  to  make  them  formidable  to  the 
crown  or  the  people;  their  rights  are  confined  to  a  simple  vote  in 
the  Chamber  of  Ireera.  The  commonalty,  on  the  other  hand,  elect 
by  baUot^-^iincorruj^ted  by  bribeiy — unintimidated  by  ariatocrati- 
cal  or  ministerial  uifluenee — the  deputies  who  they  know  will 
watch  wer  their  laws  and  their  liberties.  The  reairit  of  die  last 
elections  sufficiently  shows  the  spirit  with  which  the  franchise  of 
the  electors  is  now  exercised.  An  unpopular,  though  able  minis- 
try, has  fallen  before  them,  and  an  admmistration  has  succeeded 
of  a  more  liberal  cast,  which  carries  with  it  the  majority  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  yielding  to  the  general  voice,  and  who 
declare  their  highest  ambition  to  be  to  preserve  unanimity  between 
the  government  and  the  nation. 

Can  we,  then,  too  strongly  deprecate  expressions  of  ill-will  and 
hostility  towards  a  people  like  this?  Can  we  too  urgently  insist 
on  the  security  which  the  example  of  a  government  like  that  of 
Prance  affords  to  the  preservation  of  our  own  constitutional 
freedom?  We  cannot  understand  what  sort  of  love*  of  their 
country  those  persons  can  feel,  who>  while  diey  are  loud  in  their 
eulogies  on  our  own  laws,  take  every  opportunity  to  scatter  die 
seeds  of  discord  between  us  and  that  nation  whose  institutions  so 
essentially  resemble  our  own.  In  the  times  when  countries  were 
governed  by  the  caprice  of  princes,  one  people  was  instigated 
against  another  to  gratify  the  ambitious  views  of  the  sovereign ; 
but,  in  the  present  day,  when  the  general  opinion  directs  the  con- 
cerns of  civilized  nations,  dse  public  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that 
dieir  welfare  can  never  be  promoted  by  jealousy  and  distrust  of 
the  inhabitants  of  adjoining  states.  If  a  designing  minister,  either 
in  France  or  this  country,  had  formed  a  plan  to  deprive  the  people 
of  any  part  of  their  rights,  his  best  auxiliary  wouM  be  to  brmg 
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about  a  war  between  die  two  powers,  and  to  turn  men's  attention 
from  the  preservation  of  their  own  independence,  to  the  destnic^ 
tion  of  that  of  their  neighbours.  Happily  our  countrymen  are. 
not  to  be  thus  deceived ;  Uie  day  when  the  Frendi  were  considered 
our  natural  enemies  has  long  since  past,  and  we  must  henceforth 
behave  to  them  as  to  those  whose  friendship  we  cultivate.  To 
those  who  think  otherwise,  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  the 

rches  of  Mr.  Pitt^  in  1787 — a  statesman  of  whose  sentiments 
long  war  would  perhaps  have  led  many  to  think  very  diffe- 
rently. 

**  I  am  surprised,*'  said  that  great  minister,  **  to  hear  from  such  en- 
lightened men  as  I  have  heard  speak  upon  the  subject,  that  France  and 
England  are  naturally  and  necessarily  enemies.  The  fact,  I  am  per- 
suaded, b  directly  the  reverse,  for  however  ambition  or  aoddent  may 
have  embroiled  them  with  each  other,  still  there  has  always  been  in  the 
individuals  of  both  countries  a  disposition  towards  a  friendly  intercourse; 
and  the  people  of  France  and  Britain  have  each  of  them  virtues  and 
good  qualities,  which  the  other  has  liberality  enough  to  acknowledge  and 
admire.  To  suppose  that  any  two  states  are  necessarily  enemies,  is  an 
opinion  founded  neither  in  the  experience  of  nations,  nor  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  It  is  a  libel  on  the  constitution  of  pohtical  societies,  and 
supposes  the  existence  of  diabolical  malice  in  the  original  inm&  ci 
A" 


Abt.  II. — E$sai  Politique  sur  thle  de  Cuba,  par  Alexandre  de 
Humboldt.  Avec  une  Carte,  et  un  Supplement  qui  renferme 
det  Considerations  stir  la  Population  et  k  Commerce  de  /* ArcAi- 
peldes  Atitilles  et  de  Colombia,  2  torn.  8vo.  Paris.  18^. 
It  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  consider  the  West  Indies  merely 
as  a  vast  sugar  garden,  cultivated  by  slavery,  and  holding  out 
nothing  worthy  of  inquiry  excepting  the  rapid  acquisition  of 
wealth  and  the  degrading  influence  of  bondage.  A  better  know- 
ledge of  the  subiect  gives  a  prodigious  extension  to  these  views, 
and  the  philosophic  inquirer  may  trace  in  the  western  world  the 
history  of  man  in  his  earliest  stages.  An  ingenious  and  highly 
gifted  contemporary  has  recently  remarked,  that  "  were  the  his* 
tory  of  Spain,  and  France,  and  Great  Britain,  to  perish,  as  that 
of  the  early  great  monarchies  of  the  world  has  perished,  and  only 
these  colonial  annals,  for  the  three  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
since  tlie  discovery  of  the  islands,  to  be  saved  from  the  wreck, 
what  opinion  could  posterity  form  of  the  nations  as  to  the  degree 
of  civilization  which  they  had  attained,  their  policy,  their  religion, 
and  their  arts?"  We  admit  that  were  this  imaginary  catastrophe 
to  occur,  a  very  inadequate  estimate  would  be  formed  of  the 
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civiliacatiOD,  religion^  and  arts  of  the  parent  states;  bm  stoll  k 
would  be  found,  on  a  fair  investigation  of  the  subject,  that  these 
must  have  been  great,  powerful,  and  highly  advanced  in  all  the 
arts  of  life;  and  unless  the  beneficial  traces  of  their  influence  in 
the  colonies  were  also  swept  away  with  European  records,  there 
would  be  abundant  evidence  to  shew  that  large  uncultivated  dis^ 
tricts  had  been  rendered  productive,  that  the  arts  of  life  had  been 
promoted,  that  religion  had  established  her  benignant  sway,  that 
civilization  had  been  set  on  foot  among  hordes  of  naked  barb»* 
lians,  and  that  although  the  earlier  histories  present  too  many 
scenes  of  horror,  yet  the  results  have  been  gradually  tending  to  the 
welfare  of  those  now  considered  most  oppressed.  In  short,  we 
ire  convinced  that  there  would  be  fouud  much  to  admire,  in  spite 
of  the  regret  which  must  be  inseparable  from  the  history  of  negro 
slavery  and  of  the  ill-fated  aborigines.  But  as  such  destruction 
is  at  least  improbable,  we  must  look  at  the  real  case,  and  we  shall 
find,  that  although,  on  a  narrow  view  of  the  question,  there  are 
few  ennobling  topics  in  the  earlier  periods,  of  late  there  has  passed 
much  in  the  western  hemisphere  to  command  o^r  attention ;  and 
if  there  be  little  to  rival  the  ages  of  chivalry,  yet  there  are  events 
which  illustrate  great  and  solemn  truths,  and  as  such  forcibly 
demand  the  consideration  both  of  the  philosopher  and  politician* 
In  truth,  the  political  events  of  recent  times  so  far  transcend  in 
magtiitude  and  importance  those  of  the  earlier  periods,  as  now  to 
possess  an  overwhelming  interest;  and  not  contented  with  our 
8chool-boy  recollections  of  Buccaneers  or  Bryan  Bdwards,  we 
seek  to  mtify  our  new  wants  by  searching  out  other  sources  of 
information.  Among  the  first  that  have  a£R>rded  us  the  means  of 
supplying  our  appetite>  Baron  Humboldt  stands  without  a  rival, 
whether  we  consider  the  extent  or  the  variety  of  his  labours^ 
His  numerous  works  are  well  known  to  the  public;  in  them  were 
first  unveiled  the  mysteries  of  what  may,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  our  actual  knowledge  of  them,  be 
termed  the  New  Americas;  and  the  Baron,  pursuing  his  useful 
career,  has  lately  put  forth  a  statistical  account  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  of  which  we  shall  give  some  account,  as  well  as  of  some 
of  the  most  interesting  topics  connected  with  it. 

Cuba  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  first  voyage,  on  the 
28th  of  October,  149£>  and  was  considered  by  him  the  island  of 
Cipango,  which  he  had  imagined  to  be  in  those  seas.  Shortly, 
afterwards  he  discovered  Haiti,  and  although  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  his  earlier  discovery,  abandoned  it  for  the  extensive. 

Slains  of  La  Vega,  influenced  probably  by  the  expectation  of 
nding  the  precious  metals  in  greater  abundance  in  the  diatristr 
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of  Cibao.  It  ia  a  little  singular  that  this  great  navigator  should 
at  last  have  remained  satisned  with  the  notion  that  Cuba  was  a 
portion  of  the  Aurea-Chersonesus^  and  have  never  determined 
Its  insular  character.  Ocampo  settled  this  point  in  150S,  and 
aboDt  three  years  after,  Velaaquez,  with  three  hundred  men, 
firmly  established  the  Spanish  authority^  and  became  the  first 
European  governor — ^an  office  which  be  retained  ustil  hia  death 
in  IM^.  From  that  time  to  the  present  day  the  island  has 
remained  under  the  rule  of  Spain,  with  two  short  intervala,  when 
it  was  subdued  by  the  British  arms ;  first  in  1669»  by  the  oele* 
brated  Sir  Henry  Moi^an,  and  secondly  in  I76l.  With  the 
various  changes  diat  have  taken  place  within  the  last  three  huu* 
dred  and  thirty-six  years  we  cannot  now  meddle,  as  the  present 
state  of  the  island  furnishes  as  many  materials  as  can  be  dis- 
cussed within  our  limits. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Political  Essay  contains  an  analysis  of 
the  materials  for  a  map  of  Cuba,  and  discusses  in  succession, 
] .  The  importance  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  as  well  as  of  tbe  city 
of  Havana:  £•  The  extent,  territorial  division,  and  climate:  3, 
The  population:  4.  The  agriculture:  5.  The  trade:  6.  The 
finances.  These  disquisitions  are  followed  by  some  considerar 
tions  OB  the  question  of  slavery,  and  by  a  personal  narrative  of 
MM.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland's  residence  in  Cuba.  The. 
second  volume  is  diiefly  occupied  by  an  essay  on  die  consumpt 
tion  of  sugar  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  and  the  details  of  various 
physical  observations.  A  supplement,  containing  a  general  di»> 
quisition  on  the  continent,  as  well  as  the  islands  of  the  West 
Indian  Archipelago,  terminates  the  work. 

The  preliminary  analysis  i^  described  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
materials  for  a  geographical  and  physical  atlas  of  the  equinoxial 
regions  of  the  new  continent,  in  which  the  author  proposes  to 
determine  the  internal  geography  of  America  by  his  own  astro^ 
nomicai  observations,  made  during  his  residence  in  that  part  of 
die  world,  and  by  those  of  others  subsequently  collected*  In 
the  map  itself,  (which  is  the  most  correct  that  we  have.seen^) 
ample  use  has  been  made  of  the  labours  of  Robredo,  Ferrer« 
Galiano,  Le  Manr,  Del  Rio,  Gamboa,  Pnyaegur,  CevBlloa^ 
Bauza,  (who  in  himself  is  a  tower  of  strength,)  Luyando,  Olt- 
mans,  and  our  own  De  Mayne,  whose  labours  in  the  West  Indian 
seas  cannot  be  sufficiently  valued,  without  an  actual  knowledge^ 
such  as  we  have,  of  bis  unceasing  exertions,  for  a  series  of  years, 
in  situations  the  most  calculated  to  exhaust  the  powers  of  active 
industry.  From  these  audiorities,  collated  with  his  own  re* 
seardies,  M.  Humboldt  has  fixed  forty-six  points  in  Cuba  itself. 
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and  about  twenty  others  in  the  Archipelago^  all  in  connection 
with  each  other.  This  ready  adoption  cl  the  experience  of 
others  is  not  only  creditable  to  M.  Humboldt,  but  has  substao- 
tially  advanced  the  interests  of  science  j  for  we  are  satisfied  that 
had  he  taken  a  less  liberal  view  of  the  matterj  and  founded  his 
calculations  exclusively  on  researches  which  depended  on  the 
chronometer  (now  in  Mexico)  which  was,  we  believe,  principally 
used  on  the  continent,  die  results  would  have  been  most  lament** 
ably  erroneous.  The  means  of  correction  that  have  been  em- 
ployed must  have  counteracted  this  source  of  inaccuracy.  In 
the  body  of  the  analysis  there  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
progress  of  our  geographical  knowledge  of  Cuba,  which  is  well 
worthy  of  perusal. 

The  importance  of  Cuba  is  to  be  estimated  (as  shall  be  here* 
after  more  fully  shewn)  not  only  from  its  extent,  the  fertility  of 
ita  soil,  richness  of  its  productions,  or  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  its  population,  but  from  its  geographical  position  and  its 
magnificent  harbours.  In  point  of  extent,  it  is  one-half  larger 
than  Haiti;  its  productions,  which  have  prodigiously  increased 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  are  sugar,  cofiee,  wax,  and  the  most 
useful  objects  of  tropical  growth^  its  fertility  cannot  be  exceeded 
in  certain  districts;  and  its  large  population  contains  at  least 
three-fifths  of  free  men :  but  it  derives  its  political  value  from  the 
situation  it  occupies  and  the  facilities  of  its  ports.  The  Guif  of 
Mexico  forms  a  circular  basin,  having  a  diameter  exceeding  950 
leagues;  in  fact,  a  Mediterranean  sea  with  two  outlets,  of  which 
the  shores  from  Florida  to  Cape  Catoche  belong  to  Mexico  or 
the  United  States ;  while  Cuba,  or  rather  its  northern  coasts, 
constitute  the  south-eastern  boundary,  allowing  only  a  passage 
for  two  branches  of  the  Gulf  stream.  In  the  most  eligiUe  part 
of  this  position  stands  the  city  of  Havana,  with  its  splendid 
harbour  and  defences.  M.  Humboldt  fairly  considers  that  this 
capitd  bears  nearly  the  same  relation  in  point  of  facility  of 
access  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf,  that  Cadiz  does  to  the  Strails 
of  Gibraltar.  Peiliaps  it  may  be  unphilosophic  to  think  of  its 
▼alue,  under  the  existing  revolutions;  but  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  an  Englishman  to  enter  the  harbour,  in  which  the  navy  of 
England  might  lie,  and  know  that  the  possession  of  it  is  an 
object  of  greedy  desire  with  France,  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, and  at  least  two  of  the  new  republics,  without  feeling  that 
the  British  minister  who  calmly  resigned  so  valuable  a  station, 
(now  invaluable,)  well  merited  the  execrations  of  his  countrymen. 

The  elongated  form  of  Cuba  puts  it  into  ready  communication 
wiA  Haiti,  Jamaica,  Yucatan,  and  the  southern  states  of  die 
American  Union. 
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Formerly  the  Havana  was. the  military  port  of  Mexico,  land 
received  from  the  continental  treasury,  even  as  lately  as  1808, 
more  than  1,800,000  hard  dollars  annually.  Fortunately,  since 
Mexico  has  thrown  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  the  liberalised  system 
of  trade  in  Cuba  has  rendered  these  supplies  not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  has  furnished  means  for  most  efficiently  aiding  the 
mother  country.  Havana,  in  fact,  now  ranks  among  the  first 
commercial  ports  in  the  world.  It  would  be  curious  as  well  as 
instructive  to  trace  the  causes  of  this  revolution,  but  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  observing,  notwithstanding  the  concur- 
rence of  political  events,  and  the  ports  of  Cuba  being  free,  that 
the  prodigious  results  could  never  have  been  realized,  had  it  not 
been  for  Sie  moderation  of  the  governor,  the  protection  afforded 
to  individuals  perhaps  obnoxious  in  Madrid,  and  the  general 
prudence  of  the  inhabitants. 

M.  Humboldt  very  happily  describes  the  Havana  itself.  He 
says, 

"  The  appearance  of  Havana  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  is  one  of  the 
most  lively  and  most  picturesque  that  can  be  enjoyed  on  the  shores  oi 
equinoxial  America,  to  the  north  of  the  equator.  This  situation,  cele- 
brated by  travellers  of  all  nations,  hw  not  the  luxuriant  vegetation  that 
adorns  the  banks  of  the  river  of  Guayaquil,  nor  the  savage  grandeur  of 
the  rocky  coasts  of  Rio  Janeiro,  two  ports  of  the  southern  hemisphere; 
but  the  grace  which  in  our  climates  embellishes  the  scenes  of  cultivated 
nature,  is  here  mingled  with  the  majesty  of  vegetable  forms,  and  the  or- 
ganic vigour  that  characterizes  the  torrid  zone.  In  the  blending  of  such 
delightful  impressions,  the  European  forgets  the  danger  which  threatens 
him  in  the  bosom  of  the  populous  cities  of  the  Antilles:  he  seeks  to  seize 
at  one  view  the  different  portions  of  a  vast  landscape,  to  contemplate  the 
strong  fortifications  that  crown  the  rocks  to  the  east  of  the  port — the 
internal  basin  surrounded  by  villages  and  farms — the  palms  that  rise 
to  an  immense  height — the  city  half  concealed  by  a  forest  of  masts  and 
the  sails  of  vessels.  On  entering  the  harbour  of  the  Havana  you  pass 
between  the  fortification  of  the  Morro,  (Castillo  de  los  Santos  Reyts^) 
and  the  smaller  fort  of  San  Salvador  de  la  Punta:  the  opening  is  only 
from  170  to  200  toises  in  width,  and  it  preserves  this  breadth  about  f  oi 
a  mile.  Issuing  from  this,  after  leaving  to  the  north  the  beautifid 
castle  of  San  Carlos  de  la  Cabana^  and  the  Casa  Blanco^  we  reach  a  basin 
in  the  form  of  the  ace  of  clubs,  of  which  the  larger  axis  from  S.  S.  W. 
to  N.  N.  E.  is  2^  miles  long.  This  basin  communicates  with  three 
bights,  those  of  Regla,  Guanavacoa,  and  Atares,  at  the  last  of  which 
there  are  some  springs  of  fresh  water.  The  city  of  Havana,  surrounded 
by  walls,  forms  a  promontory,  bounded  to  the  south  by  the  arsenal,  to 
the  north  by  the  fortress  La  Punta,  Beyond  some  sunken  ships  and 
the  shoal  of  La  Luz^  the  depth  of  water  decreases  from  eight  or  ten 
fisthoms  to  five  or  six.  The  castles  of  Santo  Domingo,  of  Atar^ 
and  of  San  Carlos  del  Principe,  defend  the  city  to  thc/west;    they 
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are  separate  from  theiDner  wall,  the  one  660,  and  the  other  1240 

tolses.  The  intermediate  space  is  occupied  by  the  suburbs  (ArrabaUt 
er  Barrios  extra  murosj  ot  Horcon^  of  Jesus  Maria,  Guadalupe,  and 
Seiior  de  la  Salud,  'which  from  year  to  year  encroach  on  the  Champ  de 
Mars  (Campo  de  Marte),  The  great  buildings  of  the  Havana^  the 
cathedral^  the  pakce  of  the  government,  the  house  of  the  commandant 
of  the  marine^  the  arsenal,  the  post-office,  the  manufactory  of  tobacco, 
are  less  remarkable  for  their  beauty  than  for  the  solidity  of  their  con- 
struction :  most  of  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  greater  number 
still  unpaged.  As  the  stones  come  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  their  freight 
is  extremely  costly,  a  short  time  before  my  arrival  the  extravagant  idea 
was  entertained  of  supplying  their  place  by  large  trunks  of  trees,  as 
is  done  in  Russia  and  Germany  in  the  construction  of  dykes  across 
marshy  ground.  This  project  was  soon  abandoned,  and  travellers 
recently  arrived  see  with  surprise  most  beautifal  logs  of  mahogany  sunk 
in  the  mud  of  the  Havana.  At  the  period  of  my  stay,  few  towns  of 
Spanish  America  presented,  from  the  want  of  a  good  police,  a  more 
hideous  appearance.  One  walked  up  to  the  knees  in  mud ;  what  with 
the  multitude  of  cakches  or  volantes— the,  characteristic  carriages  of 
Havana — carts  laden  with  sugar,  atid  porters  elbowing  the  foot  pas- 
sengers,'the  situation  of  the  latter  was  rendered  painful  and  humiliatrag. 
The  smell  of  the  Xassqfo  (badly  dried  beef)  ^quently  poisoned  the 
bouses  and  narrow  streets.  It  is  asserted  that  the  police  has  remedied 
these  defects,  and  that  latterly  veiy  sensible  improvements  have  been 
effected  in  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets.  The  houses  are  better  venti- 
lated^ and  the  street ''  de  Iss  Mercaderes**  ofiers  a  handsome  appearance. 
Here,  as  in  our  oldest  cities  in  Europe,  a  plan  of  streets  badly  traced 
can  be  but  slowly  corrected." — vol.  i.  pp.  9 — 12. 

There  are  two  handsome  walks;  one,  the  Alameda,  is  close  to 
the  theatre,  which  is  tastefully  decorated,  and  possesses  a  re- 
spectable corps  dramatique  and  orchestra;  the  other,  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  city,  is  chiefly  frequented  at  sunset  when  the  cool- 
ness invites  to  exertion.  In  the  cathedral  there  is  an  oval  slab, 
with  a  meagre  Latin  inscription,  to  tde  memory  of  Columbus. 
There  is  also  a  small  leaden  vessel  containing  the  fragments  of 
aome  bones  and  dust,  that  were  brought  from  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo,  as  the  last  earthly  remains  of  the  discoverer  of  the  New 
World;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  was  correct,  and 
indeed  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  are  the  relics  of  Co- 
ambus's  son.  M.  Moreau  de  St.  Mery,  in  his  history  of  Spanish 
St.  Domingo,  details  some  curious  facts  on  this  subject,  which 
may  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  it. 

The  population  of  the  Havana  and  its  suburbs  has  increased 
very  considerably  since  1791,  and  it  is  curious  to  remark  the  al- 
terations in  the .  proportions  of  the  different  castes  between  that 
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yett*  and  1810,  which  M.  Humboldt  has  givea  in  a  tabidar  foim« 
which  we  copy: — 


Ytm. 

WbilM. 

JFree- 
Oiloaied. 

Slaves. 

Toul. 

Proportion. 

1791 
1810 

je3,737 
41^27 

9,751 
26,349 

10,849 
28,720 

44,337 
96,296 

53    22    25 
43    27    30 

Increase 

17,490 

16.598 

17.871 

51,967 

Increaae  of  Whites 73) 

of  Free  Coloured 171  f   .^  ^^* 

of  Slaves      ..,.•.    .l65Cf^^^' 

of  aU  Classes 117) 

In  the  suburb  of  Guadalupe  the  increase  of  all  classes  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  whole  district*  but  there  is  by  no  meana 
the  same  disproportion  between  the  different  castes.  There  must 
of  course  be  a  commensurate  disproportion  elsewhere. 

From  these  materials  and  various  statements  of  the  proportional 
ate  increase  of  population  in  other  American  cities,  as  well  as 
a  comparison  of  the  births  and  deaths,  and  the  numbers  cured,  in 
Che  two  principal  hospitals,  there  are  some  curious  topics  for  con^ 
sideration  with  regard  to  population. 

The  supplies  of  provisions  are  good ;  but  the  police  is  said  to 
be  bad,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  on  an  average  there  are  two 
murders  committed  daily;  but  this  is  not  sufficiently  proved,  and 
it  is,  indeed,  admitted,  by  one  of  the  most  inveterate  writers 
against  the  Havaneros,  that  he  resided  seventy  days  in  the  city« 
and  passed  every  night  after  nine  o'clock  three  of  the  nost  no^ 
torious  spots,  without  ever  having  been  interrupted.  We  always 
suspect  exaggeration  in  reports  to  which  such  a  fact  may  be  op* 
posed. 

The  extent  of  Cuba^  owing  to  the  shallows  that  surround  k,  has 
only  been  fully  developed  lately.  By  documents  publidied  bj 
the  hydvographic  dep6t  of  Madrid  up  to  the  year  1807»  this  has 
been  completed,  so  that  its  area,  has  been  calculated  with  move 
precision  than  formerly.  There  is  a  remarkable  resemblance  in 
the  form  of  Cuba  to  that  of  Java.  Notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  good  data,  there  are  still  considerable  differences  in  the  esti- 
mates made  by  M.  Fcmr,  M.  Lindenau,  and  M.  Bauza :  altbouf^ 
they  approach  more  nearly  to  each  other  than  to  the  older  esti-« 
mates,  some  of  which  were  absurdly  exaggerated.  M.  landenau 
has  computed  the  area  of  Cuba  and  its  dependencies  at  410S 
square  maritime  leagues  (20  to  a  degree).    M.  Ferrer's  mnk  is 
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SB48  maritiiiie  leagues  for  die  entire  grbupe ;  bot  Aat  of  M. 
Sauza  (which  is  probably  the  most  correct)  makes  Cuba  alone 
to^contam  55£0  maiitiaie  leagues,  and  with  the  isle  of  Pines  3615 ; 
from  which  it  appears  that  it  is  ^  less  than  it  had  previously 
beea  considered ;  that  it  is  -^^^  larger  than  Haiti :  that  its  surface 
eouals  than  of  Portugal*  is  within  |  of  diat  of  England,  exclusive 
of  Wales,  and  equab  all  the  rest  of  the  islands  in  Uie  West  Indian 
Archipelago. 

Little  is  known  of  its  geognostic  relations ;  but  it  would  ap- 
pear that  ^  of  its  extent,  consisting  of  lowland,  is  composed  of 
secondary  and  tertiary  formations,  which  are  sometimes  pierced 
by  granite,  gneiss,  syenite,  and  serpentine;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  auriferous  sand  that  attracted  so  much  attention  at  its 
first  discovery  was  derived  from  the  latter  rocks.  Vegetation  is 
extremely  active. 

The  rivers  are  few — there  not  being  above  ten  that  are  any 
thing  more  than  streamlets.  The  climate  is  precisely  what  might 
be  expected  on  the  verge  of  the  two  zones,  and  nearly  corresponds 
with  that  of  Calcutta,  Canton,  Macao,  and  Rio  Janeiro.  There 
are  about  fifty  ports  and  anchorages. 

With  the  details,  of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  extract  the 
substance,  M.  Humboldt  intersperses  some  interesting  remarks  on 
the  conduct  of  meteorological  researches,  and  on  the  geography 
of  plants-^a  subject  in  which  he  always  delights  to  revel. 

Cuba,  like  all  the  other  Spanish  settlements  in  America,  has 
ecclesiastical,  politico-military,  and  financial  divisions.  Our  author 
does  not  detail  the  first  of  these,  as  there  might  be  consequent 
confusion;  and,  in  truth,  there  is  less  need  for  it,  for  since  the  year 
1797  there  has  only  been  one  Audiencia,  established  at  Puerto 
Principe,  which  has  jurisdiction  from  Baracoa  to  Cape  San  An- 
tonio. This  island,  together  with  Louisiana  and  Florida,  formerly 
depended  on  the  archbishopric  of  St.  Domingo,  and  contained 
onl^  one  see,  which  was  founded  by  Leo  X.  In  1788,  Pius  VL 
divided  the  island  into  two  sees,  addii^  that  of  Havana  to  tlM 
original  one  of  St.  Jago  de  Cuba.  In  1804  St.  Jago  de  Cuba 
was  erected  into  an  archbiahopric.  The  boundary  of  die  two 
dioceses  passes  from  the  Cayo  Romano  between  the  town  ot 
Santo  Espiritu  and  the  city  of  Puerto  Principe. 

In  its  politico-military  distribution,  the  captain-generalship  is 
divided  into  two  governments,  that  of  Havana,  (of  which  the 
Gq»tain"general  is  sdways  the  governor,)  and  of  Cuba.  The  actual 
limits  of  these  do  not  correspond  with  the  ecclesiastical  bounds.  • 

Tlie  financial  administration  extends  over  three  intendancies  or 
pfovioces,  the  Havana,  Puerto  Principe,  and  St.  Jago  de  Cuba« 
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^e  intendaiit  of  the  first-nained  dbtrict  is  also  iotaDdrntrgetienl 
of  the  whole  Island. 

/n)tere.iire  forty  parishes  in  the  diocese  of  Havana,  and  twenty-* 
twQ  in  that  of  Cuba.  In  the  former  eiffhty-six  cities  ifnd  towns ; 
in  the  latter  five,  cities.  We  must  not,  however,  attach  too  nuicb 
importance  to  die  word  cUyi,  which  rather  bespeaks  privileges  thaa 
grandeur  or.  extent.  The  importance  of  the  preceding  diy  states 
meuts  can  only  be  understood  by  a  knowledge  of  the  population* 
UqlMckily,  the  actual  facts  are  few;  but  scanty. as  they  are,  they 
lead  to  valuable  results. 

In  1775  the  total  population  was  estimated  at  170,862 

1791 272,140 

1817 630,980 

This  last  l?as'  composed  of  the  three  colonial  castes,  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions  :— 

Whites 290,021 

Free  coloured     ....     115,691 
Slaves 225,268 

630,980 

Allowing  for  the  omissions  of  the  census  of  1817,  the  numbeK 
of  slaves  imported,  and  assuming  the  increase  of  the  white  and 
free  coloured  population  to  be  in  the  same  ratio  with  that  whicl^ 
took  place  between  1810  and  1817,  Humboldt  supposes  that  the 
population  at  the  end  of  1825  would  stand  thus: — 

Slayes ;        .    260,000 

715,000 

And  on  similar  principles  the  number  at  present  would  btf 
about  750,000—but  we  apprehend  it  to  be  more  :  we  know  diat 
the  late  intendant-general  three  years  ago  believed  the  nm&bw 
considerably  greater. 

This,  total  population  differs  but  little  from  thatof  the  whole  of 
our.oivn  colonies,  and  is  nearly  <  double  that  of  Jamaica  aloae ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  point  of  comparison  is  the  proportion 
of  the  different  castes.  In  Cubarthe  free  population  composes 
-^^j^  of  the  whole;  in  the  £nglish  islands  it  forms  scarcely  ^; 
in  the  whole  Archipelago  the  slaves  and  free  coloured  amount 

M.  Humboldt  therefore  considers  that  Cuba,  from  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  its  population,  is  more  likely  to  be  exempt  froap 
servile  insunection  thauits  neighbours.     But  as  that  i6.a4}iies- 
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'iioh  that  mil  be  more  smitablj  examined  hereafter,  we  sVaSi 
reserve  our  observations  for  the  cfose  of  this  article. 
'  The- remarkable  disparity  of  the  sexes  is  noticed  by  Humboldt, 
*€ie  number  of  males  bein^  among  the  slaves  on  die  ^gar  estates 
to  that  of  females  as  4  to  1 ;  throughout  die  island  as  1;7  to  1 ; 
in  die  towns  or  small  farms  as  1.4  to  1 ;  and  the  city  of  Havana 
as  1.2  to  1.  This  disproportion  is  owing  to  religtoua  scruples, 
which»  however  ridiculous  they  may  appear  to  us,  prevailed  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  **  Tiie  slaves/'  says  our  author, 
"  were  forced  to  celibacy,  under  the  pretext  of  prevening  disorder 
in  their  morals !  The  Jesuits  and  Betfalemite  monks  alone  re- 
nounced this  fatal  prejudice ;  they  themselves  allowed  negresses 
on  dieir  plantations." — ? ol.  i.  p.  l65. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  connected  widi  the  present 
population  is,  the  local  distribution  of  the  free  coloured  and 
black  portions  of  it ;  for  on  the  facilities  of  concert  and  combina- 
tion much  would  depend,  in  the  event  either  of  combined  of 
merely  servile  insurrection.  In  the  year  1811,  the  tribunal  of 
commerce  of  the  Havana  formed  an  estimate,  by  which  it  would 
appear,  that  at  that  time,  in  the  western  part  of  the  island-^that 
is,  in  the  government  of  Havana — there  was  in  the  towns  1 1  per 
t!ent.  of  die  whole  of  the  free  coloured  people  in  die  island ;  in 
the  country,  1|  per  cent.:  while  of  slaves  there  were  in  the 
towns  11)  per  cent.«  and  in  the  country  34  per  cent.;  making 
altogether  58  per  cent  of  the  entire  black  and  coloured  races  in 
that  province.  In  the  eastern  province,  diat  of  Cuba,  there 
were  in  the  towns  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  free  coloured  people,  and 
the  same  number  in  the  country;  of  slaves  there  were  g|  per 
cent,  in  the  former,  and  ]0|  in  die  latter;  making  .altogether  4^ 
per  cent.  But  diis  proportion  must  have  varied  very  much  since 
181 1 ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  between  this  period  and  1825, 
that  is,  in  14  years,  185,000  African  slaves  were  imported  itito 
Cuba,  of  whom  116,000  were  entered  at  the  custom-house  of 
Havana  between  the  years  1811  and  1820. 

It  is  a  vei^  curious  fact,  that  the  population  of  Cuba,  not- 
withstanding Its  absolute  extent,  should  be,  relatively  to  its  area, 
four  times  less  than  diat  of  Jamaica;  or,  as  M.  Humboldt  ex- 
presses it, 

"  If  Cuba 'were  as  well  cultivated  as  this  latter  island,  or,  to  speak 
better,  if  the  density  of  the  population  were  the  same,  Cuba  would 
have  3615  (area  in  square  leagues)  x  874  (the'  population  of  Jamaica  to 
the  square  league),  or  3,159,000  iubabitants^  that  is  to  say,  more  than 
is  calculated  at  present  in  the  republic  of  Colombia,  or  the  whole  arcfai« 
pebgo  of  the  AntiUes.*'— vol.  i.  p.  127. 

One  melancholy  fact  is  developed  by  the  very  laborious  com- 
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j^arisop^  instituted  by  our  authpr^of  the  yadaus  censuses  4u$t  |i^vp 
successively  been  made,  that  a  most  frigbtiful  destruction  of  life 
among  the  slaves  must  have  taken  place;  for  although  iin  six 
*yeara  (from  1811  to  1817)»  more  than  67,700  slay^es  were  iio- 
jiorted,  the  actual  excess  of  the  slave  population,  in  the  last  of 
<these  years  over  that  of  the  first,  was  only  13,300.  We  hope 
that  there  is  some  error  in  the  estimate,  otherwise  the  su&riqgs 
fof  these  unhappy  (>eople  must  be  unparalleled,  and  the  boasted 
humanity  of  Spaniards  to  their  slaves  must  have  altogether  dis- 
iappeared  from  Cuba. 

The  general  results  of  all  that  has  been  jpiost  laboriously  colr 
jlected  ai;e :  that  the  wliites  increase  more  in  the  counl;ry  th^ 
in  towns;  that  the  free  coloured  race,  who  generally  prefer 
mechanical  trades  to  agriculture,  augment  with  greater  rapidity 
than  the  other  castes ;  and  that  the  negro  slaves,  among  whom 
there  is  not  one-third  of  the  number  of  females  requisite  for  tha^ 
of  the  males,  diminish  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  commonly-^received  opinion  of  the  extent  of  the  ancient 
population  is,  we  have  no  doubt  with  our  author,  exceedingly 
exaggerated ;  for  the  statements  are  nearly  as  contradictory  a# 
Jthey  are  numerous.  He  has  fallen  into  error  when  he  as^rts 
that  the  aboriginal  race  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the  An* 
titles;  for  we  have  ascertained  that  there  are  now  in  the  isIajijKf 
of  St.  Vincent  at  least  200  red  and  black  Charibs,  the  fo^m^f 
being  the  pure  race,  and  the  latter  a  mixed  breed  with  th^ 
negroes;  and  that  in  the  interior  of  Dominica  there  are  several 
families  of  the  pure  Charibs.  We  have  seen  miniature  canoes 
bows  and  arrows,  made  by  the  latter,  and  presented  by  their 
chiefs  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  when  governor  of  that  islapd ; 
and  a  most  intelligent  officer,  well  known  for  his  arduous 
services  during  the  Peninsular  war,  and  since  in  Burma,  has  assured 
us  that  he  resided  some  time  with  these  people ;  whose  habits  hf 
describes  as  most  simple,  probably  differing  in  no  degree  from 
those  of  their  earliest  ancestors,  it  would  be  incons^tent  with 
our  limits  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  the  facts  and  reaspiungs 
connected  with  the  different  castes  of  the  population;  but  it  is 
i¥ith  satisfaction  that  we  find  from  M.  Humboldt^  that  many 
proprietors  employ  themselves  in  the  most  praise-worthy  manner 
with  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  their  slaves. 

The  state  of  intellectual  improvement  is  said  to  be  principally 
confined  to  the  whites,  and  society  is  equal  to  that  of  Cadiz,  and 
fhe  most  flourishing  commercial  cities  of  Europe;  but  in  the 
small  towns  and  country  districts  there  is  less  refinement.  Cus* 
torn  too  may  uphold  the  natural,  or  rather  the  obvious  diatinc^ 
tions  between  the  different  races,  but  they  are  not  insurmount* 
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atili^^   for  we  know  that  very  lately  nobility  wftft  conferred  by' 
Fercfinand  on  a  man*  of  colour  at  the  Havana,  and  that  he  wat 
received'  by  the  municipality,  although  some  little  demur  took 
pliace  among  some  of  its  members. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on- the  principal  inhabit*' 
ahts  for  their  zeal  in  promoting  every  useful  object.  A  patriotic 
society  has  been  founded  nbt  otily  ib  the  capital;  but  in'  the 
principal  townis:  there  is  a  uni^raty,  with*  chaits  of  theology, 
jurisprudence,  medicine,  and  mathematics — one  of  political 
economy,  another  of  agriculVurdl  botktfy — a  museum,  and  school' 
of  descriptive  anatomy;  a  public  library;  a  gratuitous  school  of 
painting  and  design;  a  naval  acadeitiy;  Lancasterian  schools, 
and'  a  botanical  garden.  In  short,  improvement  has  its  foun* 
dations  very  extensively  laid. 

Connected  with  die  population  is'the  national  force  or  militia« 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  white  population  in  both  the  pro* 
vinces  always  exceeds,  in  a  very  large  proportion,  that  of  the 
sihves ;  and  when  united  with  &e  free  coloured  people,  whose 
interests  are,  we  consider,  identified  with  their  own,  they  stand' 
ii)  the  eastern  province  in  thd  ratio  of  195  to  65 ;  and'  in  the  district 
of  Havana,  ^whate  there  is  a  greater  number  of  slaves,  in  that  of 
203  to  147 ;  consequently,  a  considerable  number  of  the  small  pro-* 
Ijfrietors  must  cultivate  their  respective  properties  without  the 
aid  of  slaves.  We  have  seen  examples  of  this  kind,  even  in  the 
province  of  Htmina.  Men  thus  habituated  to  the  climate,  many 
df  them  natives;  form  an  admirable  supply  of  militia;  and  ac- 
<H)rdingly  we  find  that  they  are  organized  throughout  the  Island 
into  mounted  militia,  there  called  monteros :  in  the  towns  they- 
fbrm,  as  well  as  the  free  coloured  people,  regiments  of  foot 
militia.  The  former  are  described  as  very  daring,  well  mounted, 
innred  to  fatigue,  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  climate,  com^ 
pletely  armed,  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  sa 
dreaded  from  these  qualities,  that  the  presence  of  one  of  them' 
is  sufficient  to  overawe  a  considerable  body  of  negroes. 

The  firsft  settlers  of  Cuba  devoted  their  earliest  agricultural 
Ikbours  to  the  growth  of  articles  necessary  for  their  subsistence. 
Although  that  object  is  easily  attainable  >vithin  the  tropics,  yet 
ttieir  exertions  do  not  appear  to  have  been  directed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  other  objects  at  a  very  early  period.  Twocefituries 
and  a  half  are  said  to  have  elapsed  before  any  considemble  plan* 
tations  of  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar-canes  were  established.' 
Enormous  herds  of  cattle  rapidly  augmenting  furnished  the  only 
article  of  commerce  until  die  last  century ; — to  this  was  after* 
wards  added  tobacco,  and  bees-wax,  which  had  been  introduced 
from  the  Floridas.    These  very  soon  became  more  important 
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thata  the  hides,  to  which  were  in  their  t«m  superadded  sngir  and 
coffee ;  and  although  the  value  of  the  former  is  by  far  the  greatest, 
the  plantations  of  the  latter  large^  predominate,  owing,  no  doubt, , 
to  the  greater  facility  of  cultivation,  and  to  having  no  manufac- 
ture connected  with  it,  as  in  sugar. 

In  a  table  published  by  HuAiboldt,  we  have  the  progress  of . 
the.  sugar  exports,  from  die  year  1730  to  18M,  by  which  it 
appears  that  die  minimum  was,  as  alight  have  been  supposed,  on 
the  first  of  these  years,  being  only  13,000  chests,  and  that  the 
increase  has  been  since  ffoing  on,  though  at  no  regular  rate,  until 
1823,  when  it  amounted  to  300,211  chests.  In  1824  it  fell  off 
to  243,329«  but  that  was  considered  a  very  unproductive  year. 
This  .table  is  derived  from  official  records,  but  it  may  be  calcu- 
lated that  at  least  ^  more  was  fraudulently  exported,  which  is  an . 
enormous  addition  to  the  known  quantities.  Besides  the  exports, 
it  is  supposed  by  M.  de  Humboldt,  that  the  internal  consumption 
in  1825  is  not  less  than  88,000  chests.  He  also  estimates  the 
production  of  Cuba  to  be  4*  less  than  that  of  Jamaica,  and  insti- 
tutes some  other  curious  comparisons  with  the  produce  of  die 
remainder  of.  the  West  Indian  Islands,  together  with  their  areas 
and  population. — He  gives  a  similar  comparison  widi  Equinoxial 
North  America  and  Brazil. 

The  sugars  of  Cuba  are  divided  into  three  classes,  accordn^g 
to  their  purity,  which  is  effected  by  means  of  claying.  This  is 
done  by  putting  the  raw  sugar  into  cones  of  poroMs  earthenware, 
with  a  small  opening  at  the  apex ;  these  are  then  inverted,  and  a 
coating  of  clay  (whence  the  name  of  the  process)  spread  over  the 
base ;  this  is  moistened  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
successive  filtrations  through  the  loaf  of  sugar  carry  off  the  various 
impurities.  The  purest  is  that  immediately  below  the  clay,  and 
is,  in  fact,  white  sugar,  resembling  the  lumps  of  the  refiners ; — 
the  next,  about  the  middle,  less  fair,  is  called  azucar  quebfado : — 
the  apex  of  the  loaf  is  the  least  pure,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  cucumcho.  As  the  forms  vary  in  size,  the  weight  of  the  loaves 
is  equally  various.  Generally  each  of  them  weighs  about  an 
arroba,  or  25lbs.  The  proportions  in  each  loaf  of  the  different 
qualities  are  4  of  white,  i  of  the  second  quality,  and  i  of  the 
worst.  The  prices,  of  course,  depend  on  the  quality,  and  are 
subject  to  all  the  variations  that  must  occur  in  articles  sp  de- 
pendent on  accidental  circumstances,  as  all  tropical  produce  must 
ever  be.     Scarcely  any  Muscovado  sugar  is  manufactured. 

At  the  actual  price  of  24  dollars  the  chest,  sugar  is  still  pro- 
fitable, although  more  than  two^thirds  less  so  than  it  was  twelve 
years  aeo. 

Af .  Humboldt  details  some  results  of  his  inquiries  in  ]804». 
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whiok'  are  valuable  to  tbose  curious  ki  West  Indiaii  Btatiatios. 
He  found  that  on  an  estate  of  50  caballeriafi,  or  I61O  English 
acmsXeach'Caballeria  being  equal  to  3^^  statute  measure)  there 
was  produced  from  d2»000  to  4OfiO0  arrobas  (about  eoO^OdOlbs.) 
But  only  one-half  of  the  land  was  appropriated  to  the  cane,  the 
other  half  being  employed  in  raising  vegetable  food«  or  in  pasturage. 
There  is  considerable  difference  in  ti^e  value  of  land,  according 
to  its  local  advantages.  Such  an  extent,  of  cultiyation  requires 
300  negroes,  each  of  whom  may  be  valued  at  from  370  to  500 
doUars,  and  whose  maintenance  costs  45  to  50  dollars  each  annu- 
ally. 

Three  mills,  worked  either  by  cattle  or  water,  are  necessary; 
eighteen  biMlers  widi  twelve  clarifiers  and  traches.  It  is  com- 
monly said  that  three  arrobas  of  sugar  yield  a  barrel  of  molasses, 
and  that  the  molasses  meet  the  plimtation  charges.  This  is  true, 
where  rum  is  extensively  distilled.  Thirty-two  thousand  arrobas 
q{  sugar  produce  15,000  casks  of  molasses,  which  |ure  converted 
iato  500  puncheons  of  rum,  at  ^  dollars  each.  The  results  are 
stated  by  our  author, — 

Dollan. 
Price  of  32,000  arrobas  of  mixed  sugar  at  24  doUftrs  .  .  •  48,000 
500  Puncheons  of  Rum ,.     i    .     .     .     .     12,500 

60,500 

The  expenses  are  estimated  at '   .  30,000 

The  capital  employed  in  land   .     125,000 

CdStofSkves 135,000 

Buildings 80,000 

Cattle,  &c 130,000 

Interest,  at  6^  per  cent,  on       .    470,000  doUars    .    28,983 

58,983 

Clear  profit.    .    .     • 1,517 

We  calculate  the  interest  to  be  allowed  for  the  outlay  according 
to  the  old  Spanish  rule,  6^  per  cent,  which  must  be  adniitted  to 
be  very  moderate.  As  the  large  establishments  cannot  consecu- 
tively produce  32,000  arrobas,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  culti- 
vation of  rice  is  occasionally  preferred,  especially  in  times  of  low 
prices.  Formerly  the  profits  were  larger,  owin^,  first,  to  the 
smallness  of  the  expenses — and  secondly,  to  the  Uglier  price  of 
suear. 

•  it  is  remarkable  that  all  the  improvements  in  Cuba  were 
immediately  consequent  on  the  evacuation  of  the  English  in 
1 764.  An  impulse  was  then  given,  which  maintained  its  influence 
lo^  after  the  fiist  cause  had  ceased  to  operate.    Progressive  im- 
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provemento  hare  taken  place»  and  in  1825,  on  M.  Hitmboldt*s 
audioxity,  we  state  that  there  were  about  ^  ateam  enginea  in  the 
Jaknid.  The  progress  of  sugar  ciidtiTatiea  may  be  beat  kaawn 
by  the  ibUowing  statement 

in  1763  there  were 70  Sugar  Estates. 

1796 305  do. 

1806 480  do. 

1817 625  do. 

In  addition  to  the  export  of  sugar,  there  is  a  very  coBBidembie 
quantity  of  rum  and  molasses. 

The  dependence  of  the  CnbaD  propriefcora  on  usurious  n^r* 
chants^  who  enable  them  to  caoy  on  ^is  works,  is  a»  dreadfiil 
aa  in  other  colonies.  Money  is  so  scarce  at  Havana^  that  the 
government  borrows  at  10  per  cent.,  and  Humboldt  saya  private 
persons  do  so  at  13  and  16;  we  have  it  on  respectable  anthoriiy* 
that  18  per  cent,  is  conunon  on  good  security. 

Next  to  sugar  stands  cofiee,  the  perfect  cultivatioQ  of  which 
may  be  referred  to  the  years  1796  and  179d»  when  the  ravages  of 
St.  Domingo  drove  many  industrious  French  planters  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  Cuba.  The  quantity  produced  m  1804  was  only 
50,000  arrobas ;  in  18£3  it  amounted  to  8g5,9€4  arrobas,  but 
declined  in  1824  to  661,674.  The  real  amount  would  be  pro- 
bably much  larger,  were  the  smuggling  ascertained.  The  varia^ 
tions  of  price  are  as  arbitrary  as  those  of  sugar. 

The  tobacco  of  Cuba  ranks  first  in  European  estimation. 
The  internal  consumption  exceeds  200,000  airobast  chiefly  in 
cigars ;  the  quantities  exported  cannot  be  well  determined^  owing 
to  the  activity  with  which  smuggling  is  carried  on  in  this  material. 

Although  indigo,  cotton  and  wheat  either  are,  ov  may  be,  pnn 
duced  in  Cuba,  we  have  no  details  respecting  them,  as  the  first  is 
driven  out  by  the  competition  of  Guatimala,  and  the  last  are  too 
scantily  cultivated,  owing  to  the  greater  returns  of  coffee  and 
sugar.  But  it  is  worth  recording  that  the  flour  is  exoeUent»  and 
die  period  may  be  not  very  remote,  when  it  may  be  made  avait* 
able  to  the  adjacent  islands.  Difficulties  of  a  similar  kind  oppose 
the  cultivation  of  flax,  hemp,  and  vines.  Wax  has  become  an* 
object  of  moment  ^ver  since  1772.  The  quantities  exportsedr 
since  1815,  have  varied  from  24,158  arrobas  to  14,450.— Hum-* 
boldt  remarks  that  this  produce  declines  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  cultivation. 

'  The  commerce  of  Cuba  is  sustained,  not  only  by  the  rich- 
iiess  of  its  productions,  but  by  its  admirable  position.  These 
advantages  have  been  used  vrith  much  judgment  by  the  Spanish 
govemmeitf,  compared  with  many  of  its  o&er  acts.    The  isknds 
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ttporlsi  r^ul^l^r  Aoi  irregiibriy^  produce  to  diQ  ostwated  itiam 
of  fomteea  miUiom  of  dcdkr^  each  year.  Ficna  IjOQO  to  l»SQOf 
m^ffchaal  vanM^a  awtia%  enta  the  port  of  Havana,  aflMWiiteg 
firoa»  1^^000  to  nOfiOO  tona:  the  coaatbg  tiMk  laeKlMbd 
from  ibia  estimate.  In  time  of  peace^  from  1£0  to  150  ahips  of 
war  toMch  there  for  refreahnieat. 

It  ia  piobable  that  the  importations,  on  aa  average,  amomntto 
fifteen  or  sixteen  miUions  of  dollars,  of  which  aboi^  three  or 
four  millmis  are  re-exported;  for  the  Havana  veceires  mvcfa 
more  foreign  maniifactitras  than  we  necessary  for  home  eou- 
sumption,  being  destined  for  other  markets.  Humboldft  dia» 
trusts  the  reports  published  by  the  Consnlado,  and  we  deem<  ius' 
reasons  salisSaetory  v  ao  much  so,  that  they  ought  oidy  to  be  ie«> 
garded  as  approximationa  to  he  used  in  the  absence  of  moie 
authentic  materials.  When  the  Essay  was  published,  there  was 
no  "  bitkmzorgiti&raii*  buA  last  year  one  was  printed,  and  at 
fir^t  distrilmted  amon^  the  public  officers,  of  the  local  govesfr* 
oieat;  it  was  necessanly  more  complete  than  the  partial  state- 
ments that  had  preceded  it,  and  we  regret  very  much  that  we 
have  not  at  present  access  to  a-  copy  of  it,  as  we  might  then  have 
brought  down  our  details  to  the  most  recent  period. 

Humboldt  states  a  remarkable  fact,  as  to  the  extraordinary 
consumpliaa  in  the  island  of  foreign  merchandiae,  which  he 
determines  by  the  excess  of  the  quantity  imported  over  that 
which  is  re-exported:  the  quantity  of  provisions,  wines,  and 
brandies,  is  large,  and  mariu  die  neglect  of  the  prodnction  of 
'the  artides  of  first  necessity,  instead,  of  which,  the  cultivation 
of  objects  of  export  is  aedulously  attended  to.  Our  author 
considers  this  want  of  subsistence  to  chameterize  a  part  of 
the  tropical  regpons,  in  which  he)  says,  the  **  imprudent  activity 
of  Europeans^  has  inverted,  the  order  of  nature."  He  adds, 
that  k  will  b^  diminiAed,  as  they  beeome  more  enli^tened 
to  their  true  interests,  and  discouraged  by  the  low  price  of 
colonial  produce:  and  in  a  strain  of  prophecy,  predicts  the 
future  grandeur  of  Cuba,  as  wdl  as  its  exemption  feom  tiie 
present  **  narrow  and  pitiful  system/'  aa  he  cdls  it*  This  ap- 
pears to  be  a  misapplication  of  terras.  The  present  state  of 
cultivation  in  Cuba  is  the  necessary  result  of  its  population^  and 
its  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  At  present^  its  sugar  and 
oofiee  give  better  returns  than  any  other  objects  of  cultivation 
to  the  proprietor,  who  can  buy  his  other  supplies,  more  advan- 
tageously from  foreigners,  owing  to  the  scantmess  of  population* 
In  all  societies  similaily  constitcUed  the  same  thing  must  happMiv 
not  from  design,  but  from  eq>ediency;  nor  can  it  be  obviated, 
until  the  growm  of  die  population  be  equal  to  meet,  all: die  de^ 
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mauds  for  hbour.  The  destruolion  of  the  eugar  culture  will 
aever  increase  that  of  other  articles ;  however  eertaio  it  is  to  take* 
place,  whenever  the  planter  loses  the  power  of  coercing  labour* 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  actual  state  of  trade;  we  find 
that  its  increase  has  been  proportionate-  to  other  itnprovenientft. 
So  long  ago  as  1800,  the  description  was  flattering,  as  may  be 
seen  in  an  extract  which  M.  Humboldt  gives  from  an  unpub- 
lished manuscript:  ''At  the  Havana/'  says  the  intelligent  author, 
''all  the  effects  of  accumulated  wealth  begin  to  be  felt.  Provi- 
Mons  have  doubled  their  prices  in  a  very  few  years.  Labour  is 
so  dear,  that  a  negro  newly  imported  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
by  mere  bodily  labour,  (without  having  learned  any  tradci)  can  earn- 
fiXNn  four  to  five  riab  a  day.  Negroes  who  exercise  any  mecha- 
nical trade,  however  rude,  earn  five  to  six  francs.  The  patrician 
families  remain  in  thecountry ;  the  individual  who  has  been  enriched 
by  his  own  exertions  does  not  return  with  his  capital  to  Europe  : 
some  families  are  so  wealthy,  that  Don  Mat^  de  Pedroso,- 
recently  dead,  has  left  landed  property  worth  above  two  millions 
of  dollars.  Many  houses  of  trade  in  Havana  buy  every  year 
ten  to  twelve  thousand  chests  of  sugar,  for  which  diey  pay  from 
350,000  to  420,000  dollars.  The  transactions  which  teke  place 
amiually  in  this  city  amount  to  more  than  twenty  millions  of 
dollars."  "  Such,"  adds  M.  Humboldt,  "  was  the  stete  of  the 
country  in  1800.  The  prosperity  of  the  succeeding  yeara  haa* 
much  transcended  that  which  has  been  described ;  for,  "  when- 
ever the  Mother  Country,  disregarding  her  best  interests,  has 
attempted  to  retrograde,  courageous  voices  have  been  raised,  not 
only  among  the  HaoamrWt  but  even  among  the  Spanish  adminis- 
trators, to  vindicate  the  cause  of  American  commerce.''  Havana 
ei^oys  the  rights  of  ab  entrep6t  on  the  most  advantegeous  terms. 

The  internal  trade  is  rendered  costly  by  the  want  of  easy 
communications.    To  obviate  thb  inconvenience,  in   1796,  the 
Conde  de  Jaruco  and<Mopox  conceived  the  plan  of  die  canal  of 
Gutnes,  which  would  have  connected  the  crty  of  Havana  and' 
Batebano,  a  distance  of  eight  and  a  half  maritime  leagues.    The 
preliminary  survey  was  effected  with  considerable  Ulent  by  two 
able  engineers,  the  brothers  Lemaur,  (one  of  vriiom  lately  dis** 
tinguished  himself  by  his  gallant  and  protracted  defence  of  the 
castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,)  and  its  practicability  determined ; 
but  like  many  other  great  projects  of  Spain,  the  work  was  never* 
carried  further.    The  benefits  which  such  a  canal  would  confer 
on  the  island  are  immense,  and  it  would  not  be  the  least  to  set 
an  example  of  establishii^  easy  communications. 

M.  Humboldt  obser^s,  in  speaking  of  the  rapidly  advancing 
improvements  that  are  going  on  in  Cuba,  that  "  at  the  Havana, ' 
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as  eTeiywhere  ebe^wlieii  trade  and  the  riches  it  ^nrodaces  have 
a  speedj  augmentation,  complaints  are  made  of  the  evil  w-. 
flttence  ivhidi  that  increase  ptodoces  on  oM  customs.  This  is : 
not  the  place/'  he  adds,  *'  to  compare  the  first  condition  of: 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  covered  with  pastures,  before*  the  captoiie' 
of  the  eiapital  by  the  English,  and  its  actual  condition  since  it: 
has  become  the.  metropolis  of  die  Antilles ;  this  is  not  the  place  to 
compare  the  candour  and  simplicity  of  the  manners  of  an  infant 
society,  with  those  diat  belong  to  the  development  of  advanced 
civilization.  The  spirit  of  commerce,  bringing  the  admiration  of 
wealth,  no  doubt  leads  mankind  to  depreciate  that  which  is  not  to 
be  procured  for  money.  But  the  state  of  human  affairs  is  happily 
such,  that  whatever  is  most  desirable,  whatever  most  noble,  and 
most  free  in  man,  depends  solely  on  the  inspirations  of  the  soul, 
and  the  extent  and  amelioration  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
The  adoration  of  wealth,  if  it  could  possess  an  absolute  influence, 
over  all  classes  of  society,  would  infallibly  produce  the  evil  of 
which  those  complain,  vrbo  see  with  regret  that  which  they  call 
the  prep<mderance  of  the  industrious  system;  but  die  increase  of 
commerce,  by  multiplying  the  relations  among  different  people, 
in  opening  an  immense  sphere  to  mental  activity,  in  directing 
capital  to  agriculture,  in  creating,  by  the  refinements. of  luxury, 
new  wants,  presents  the  best  remedy  against  the  dangers  which 
are  supposed  to  be  impending.  In  this  extreme  comj^ication  of 
causes  and  effects,  time  is  necessary  to  establish  the  equilibrium 
between  the  different  classes  of  society.  Must  it  not  be  admitted 
as  undoubted,  that  at  every  given  epoch,  civilization,  the  progress 
of  information,  the  development  c^  public  reason,  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  tontwge,  by  the  value  of  the  exports,  or  by  the 
perfection  of  the  arts  of  industry?  But  nations,  like  individuals, 
must  not  be  judged  of  by  one  solitary  portion  of  their  lives:  they 
<Hily  complete  their  destinies  by  going  over  the  entire  ibaie  of 
a  civilization,  suited  to  their  national  character  and  their  physical 
situation." — vol.  i.  p.  29£-d.  There  is  much  truth  in  these  obser- 
vations, and  they  ought  to  be  seriously  considered  by  all  those, 
who,  adopting  but  one  measure  of  propriety,  either  among  indi- 
viduals or  nations,  and  forgetting  the  infinite  diversities  of  tempe- 
rament, moral  and  physical  relations,  regard  all  deviations  from 
their  imaginary  standard  as  violations  of  an  absolute  rule  of 
right 

The  increase  of  agriculture  and  commerce  has  been  produc- 
tive of  a  .proportional  increase  of  revenue :  this  M.  Humboldt 
states  as  high  as  four  and  a  half  or  five  millions  6f  dollars,  or, 
taking  the  exchange  at  four  shillings  to  the  dollar,  at  one  million 
sterling.    The  custom-house  of  the  Havana  alone  yields^in  one 
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yemr  5400XXK>  doHarer  and  the  vhole  public  reinenue  of  the  ei^ 
afld  iie  jiimdictioii  ot  Hnvaaa,  has  varied  between  the  years  IS90 
and  1826^  ftom  S,200,000  tt»  3;4OO,O0O  doUara:  if  tor  tlna  be 
addoi^  Ae  re^Beaaea  collected'  in  other  jurisdictiona,  the  estimate 
wiU  not  be  Ibuiid  to  be  exaggerated.  In  pursuing  this  enibject 
aenae  curioui  comparisoBs  are  made,  showing  thai  this  revenue  i» 
oonaiderafcle,  telaUvely  to  the  state  of  the  colony.  Tlie  revenue 
ia  equal  to  that  of  Cobmbta^  and  superior  to  that  of  the  United 
States  prior  to  1796>  when  their  population  was  4,d00i000;  that 
of  Cuba,  as  we  have  already  seen>  is  about  71^,000.  The  ex- 
penses have  of  late  years  krgely  increased,  exceeding  four  milliona 
ofdollara^  owing  to  dieobstinate  contest  maintained  between  Spain* 
and  her  farmer  colonic  on  Ae  continent :  twonrillions  6f  dollam 
have  beea  employed  annually  in  the  payment  of  the  troops  and 
Buuine,  nendered  neoessary  even  for  self  defence*:  a  laoat  u^lfes» 
and  wanton  misapplication  of  the  colonial  ftinds. 

From  the  tMes  in  the  work  before  us,  it  appears  that  the 
ouatom-houae  of  Havana  yielded  on  an  average,  from  17^9  to 
1797,  less  than  700/XX)  dollars;  from  1797  to  1800  the  mean 
was  1,908,000  dollars;  from  1815  to  1810  it  was  3^657^000  dol- 
lars ;  and  in.  \S25  the  produce  was  ^,350,300;  Thus,  from  1 789 
to  1825,  the  income  has  increased*  five  fold.  This'  inerease 
is  still  more  remarkable  in  the  subordinate  districts..  M«  Baiw 
rutin,  as  cited  by  Humboldt,,  gives  the  pvoduoe  of  these  fo» 
eighty-three  yeare  successively,  from  1736  to  1818.  The  total 
produce  has  gradually  risen  from  900'doHarstO'600|0004 

The  unfortunate  application  of  the  nevenae  to  unprodnetivia 
military  and  naval  establishments,  powerfoily  retardsthe  improve^ 
ments  that  in  dl  probability  would  rapidly  be  made  were  it 
(hiected  to  its  more  natural  objects* 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  application  and  produce  of  the  re- 
venue ^f  Cuba  at  present  wifli  what  it  was  according  to  the 
arehives  of  Mexico,  which  are  detailed  by  M.  Humboldt.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  New  Spain  sent*  annually 
to  Havana  the  following  sums :— « 

fFbr  the  squadron,  the  dock-yards,  and  all  the  neces*  I>olUri. 

Mhrlne  <*     sary  service  of  the  navy 700,000 

(fbr  the  naval  establishment  of  the  Mosquito  coasts  40,000 

Armv    il^w  the  land  service  at  the  Havana 290,000 

™"    X  For  the  land  service  at  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  ....  146,000 

Fortifications 160,000 

Xohaooor-The  paichase,  &e.  far  SevOle       400,000 

Total    .     1,826,000 

To  this  may  be  added  upwards  of  a  million  that'now  devolves 
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4m  ih»  public  obargM  of  Cvim,  Aongh  f0nnei)li3r  lumislMd  by 
Mexico*  Wfi.have  already  ttolieed  the  cmiaeB  of  this  iaerraie  of 
roveaue;  it  10  oviy  nooesaary  t0L  a4dl,  that  the  fine  trade  was  omh 
<^ed  itt  1800. 

Wkh  this  topic  Humboldt  concbides  the  ttatiatacal  put  of  bis 
vioA ;  but  he  aoAkea  a  seriea  of  general  observalioos,  of  which 
«Moe  acoottvt,  however  brief*  ia  neeesaary :  the  principal  topic  of 
these  is  slavery,  the  horrors  of  which  are  depicted  ia  very  gfewing 
tenns^.and  perhaps  tbe  iucilities  of  endiog  them  at  onoe  may  be 
overrated*  But  M*  Huaaboldt  has  done  ample  jastice  to  the 
toilent  spirit  of  tbe  Spanish  laws,  and  to  the  liberal  spirit  dis- 
played by  iadiyiduals  as  wett  as  corporate  bedies  in  Cuba  on  va- 
jdious  oecasifws*  He,  cites  a  paaaa^  Ubislnitive  of  this,  so  tcry 
semarkabli^,  from  a  repieaentatian  made,  by  the  Municipality, 
Coosulado,  and  Patriotic  Society,  00  21st  Jnly,  161 1,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  following  hss  example. 

«< « la  all  Uiat  relales  to  changes  to  be  iatrodoeed  into  the  conditkm  of 
ihe  gemle  dots,  our  fears  .are  less  excited  as  to  the  dinunotion  of  agri*- 
^t^iral  wealth  thw  £or  the  safety  of  the  whites,  so  easily  conpfmniaed 
by  imprudent  measures.  Those  who  ^Isewbem  aocuse  tfie  Mnmeipality 
and  Consulado  of  an  obstinate  resistance,  foi^t  that  ftom  tbe  year  1799 
these  same  authorities  have  in  vain  proposed  that  tbe  state  of  the  blacks 
in  the  island  of  Cuba  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Still  more ; 
we  are  far  from  adopting  maxims  which  tbe  nations  of  Europe,  that  pride 
^lemsdves  most  on  their  civilization,  have  regarded  as  irrefragable  3  for 
instaoce,  that  without  slaves  there  can  be  no  colonies.  We  declare,  on  the 
contrary,  that  withont  alaves,  and  even  withent  blacks,  colonies  can  exist ; 
and  tiiat  all  die  difemnoe  wauld  be  in  the  amoant  of  profit^  in  the  more 
or  less  roptd  increase  of  pradaee.  Bnt  if  aacb  be  oor  firm  penuaaion, 
we  oug^t  also  to  revind  your  M^eaty,  that  a  social  organisation,  into 
which  slavery  has  been  once  introdiioed  as  a  conititueal^  cgimoi  he 
changed  xoith  inconsiderate  precipitation.  We  are  far  from  deoyipg  that  it 
was  an  evil  contrary  to  moral  principles^  to  dra^  slaves  from  one  contir 
nent  to  another  -,  that  it  was  an  error  in  politics  not  to  listen  to  th^ 
complaints  which  Ovando,  the  Governor  of  Hispaniola,  made  against  the 
introduction  of  so  many  slaves  among  a  small  number  of  freemen  -,  but 
since  these  evils  and  these  abuses  are  already  inveterate,  we  ought  to 
avoid  rendering  our  situation,  and  that  of  our  slaves,  worse  by  tbe  em- 
ployment of  vident  measures.  That  which  we  ask.  Sire,  is  eonformable 
to  the  wish  expressed  by  one  of  the  most  ardent  protectors  of  tbe  rights 
pf  humanity,  by  tbe  most  decided  enemy  of  slavery;  we  wish  with  him, 
tbat  civil  laws  should  deliver  us  at  once  torn  the  abases  and  the  dan- 
gers/ *'— voL  i.  p.  329—331. 

The  abuses  and  the  dangers  fomH  10  point  of  facti  the  real 
natter  9i  issue;  and  M.  Humboldt  very  trulj^  says,  that  nothing 
dbort  of  the  concurrence  of  the  local  authorities  (whatever  may 
be  their  designation)  witb  the  proprietors  resident  in  Europe  and 
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the  entire  body  of  froomen  ia  die  dolotiies,  can  dktt  tfiese  d^ 
arable  oiNectB.  Bat  there  are  infinite  difficulties  in  effecting  thai 
-imion,  and  we  believe  with  bim  that  civfliiation  done  will  pt«p«re 
die  mincb  of  men  for  fnture  events;  but  that  to  produce  great 
changes  in  the  social  condition^  certnin  coincidences  must  concur, 
the  period  of  which  cannot  be  calculated  brforehand. 

We  must  not,  however,  trust  too  much  to  the  chance  of  fimmr^ 
able  events;  for  as  certainly  as  we  do  so  in  such  matters,  so  cer- 
tainly shall  we  be  involved  m  irremediable  disappointment.  The 
*'  quantillft  sapientift  regitur  mundus"  of  Oxenstiem  is  no  doubt 
-quite  true  wherever  the  frame  of  government  has  been  once  ai^ 
ranged ;  but  when  revolutionary  impulses  are  given,  a  completi^ 
change  takes  place,  afid  the  difficulty  arises,  not  merely  of  selects 
ing  the  best  course  in  urgent  and  pressing  circamstances,  but  of 
guarding  against  the  explosion  of  the  fieiy  elements  whidi  are 
then  in  combustion.  We  think  that  too  much  caution  cannot  be 
used  in  the  management  of  slave  colonies^  nor  too  much  circttm- 
spection  in  the  adoption  of  measures  which  are  unsancdoned  by 
the  resident  proprietors,  however  promising  they  may  be  madte 
to  jy>P^v  by  their  theoretical  advocates. 

To  complete  this  very  interesting  Essay,  some  details  were  ne- 
cessary of  the  circumstances  under  which  M.  Humboldt  and  his 
distinguished  associate,  M.  Boopland,  obtained  or  rather  collected 
their  information.  These  are  given  in  a  sort  of  personal  narrative^ 
which  by  blending  a  variety  of  objects,  is  rendered  amusing  as 
well  as  instructive.  Disappoint^  in  joining  Capt  Baudia^ 
as  had  been  originally  arranged,  by  some  erroneous  intelligence, 
Humboldt,  it  appears,  had  resolved  on  settling  in  Cuba,  but  that 
determiuation  was  subsequently  altered: — ^yet  during  hb  resi- 
dence he  made  some  excursions,  the  details  of  which  he  has  con- 
signed to  this  portion  of  his  work.  On  no  occasion,  perhaps, 
was  M.  Humboldt's  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  science  more  conspi- 
cuous dian  in  his  first  voyage  from  Cuba.  He  embarked  at 
Batabano,  with  his  distinguished  associate,  in  one  of  the  smallest 
class  of  schooners,  with  a  cabin  as  hot  as  human  nature  co^ld  well 
sustain ;  yet  he  calmly  observes,  that  they  had  been  prepared  for 
it  by  previous  abominations.  The  voyagers  visited  many  of  the 
keys,  some  of  which  were  found  to  be  interesting  from  their 
productions;  among  others,  the  Jardimllos,  celebrated  in  Co- 
lumbus's time  as  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  kind  of  fishing.  The 
Indian  fishermen  were  accustomed  to  tie  a  sort  of  fish  called,  by 
them,  revi$»  (a  species  of  remora)  by  the  tail,  and  let  him  down 
among  the  largest  turtles,  to  which  he  attached  himself  so  firmly  bv 
his  tenacula,  that  on  being  drawn  up,  he  brought  the  turde  with 
him.    It  se^ms  that  this  was  considered  a  tfUveUer's  tale,  whan 
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6rst  told  ia  £itiro|ie;  nor  can  we  wooder  at  k,  when  we  read  the 
marvellous  narration  of  Anghierra,  who  gravely  states,  "  Nob 
■aliter  ac  nos  canibus  gallicia  per  sequora  campi  lepores  insectamur, 
incolse  (Cubse  insulae)  vtoatorio  pisce  pisces  alios  capiebant."— 
A  good  specimen  of  a  free  narrative  [  Our  traveller,  in  the 
course  of  this  short  voyage  has  collected  many  valuable  phy- 
sical facts,  for  which  we  cannot  do  better  than -refer  to  the  work 
itself;  for  were  we  to  do  more,  we  might  transcribe  the  whole 
of  the  narrative,  with  satisfaction  to  ourselves  and  amusemeat 
to  our  readers.  After  visiting  the  city  of  Trinidad,  the  tr»- 
vellers  were  conducted  by  the  municipality  to  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Guaurabo  in  a  handsome  carriage,  and  to  increase  thw 
embarrassment,  the  clerical  poet  of  the  place,  clothed  in  velvet, 
notwithstanding  the  heat,  celebrated  in  a  sonnet  their  return  tm 
the  Orinoco.  Gratifying  as  this  ceremonial  was  intended  to*  be, 
it  yielded  in  interest  to  a  sight  that  attracted  their  notice  on  the 
road.  The  plants  and  foliage  were  covered  with  phosphorescent 
insects,  the  intensity  of  whose  light  varied  at  their  pleasure.  In  a 
hiit  of  the  poorest  inhabitants,  a  dozen  of  these  insects,  in  a  per- 
forated calabash,  serves  as  a  night-light — It  is  only  necessary  to 
sh|i|ce  the  vessel  violently  to  ensure  a  strong  light.' .  Death  alone 
destroys  the  luminous  quality,  and  a  small,  quantity  of  sugar-cane 
affords  abundant  nutriment  to  the  insect. 

A  favourable  breeze  carried  our  travellers  from  the  coasts  of 
Cuba,  and  our  author's  reflections  on  the  occasion,  are  at  once 
just  and  agreeably  stated,  though  we  cannot  follow  him  in  all  his 
aliased  facts.  .     . 

We  have  now  concluded  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the.''  Essai 
.Politique  surl'Isle  de  Cuba,"  and  before  touching  on  the  remain* 
ing  contents  of  the  work,  we  shall  discuss  some  collateral  topics 
that  present  abundant  materials  for  reflection,  though  they  do  noit 
fall  within  the  scope  of  our  author's  plan.  And  the  first  of  these 
topics  is  naturally  the  probable  future  fate  of  this  noble  island. 

It  19  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  various  speculations  should 
be  hazarded  on  the  subject.  Some  suppose  that  independence 
as  a  separate  state  must  take  place;  others  that  it  must  pass  into 
the  hands  of  some  other  European  power,  than  that  of  .Spain: 
and  a  third  set  of  politicians  assert  that  it  must  become  a  member 
^f  one  of  the  American  confederations.  Although  these  schemes 
appear  abundantly  futile  to  one  conversant  with  facts,  yet  they  are 
worthy  of  examination  for  the  sake  of  those  who  in  such  miUters 
are  naturally  swayed  by  the  authority  of  great  names. 

The  independence  of  Cuba  as  a  distinct  state,  ia  a  question 
that  we  think  may  be  easily  set  at  rest.  The  extent  and  conse* 
quentexposuri»iQf.icoast,  the  smallness  of  the  popuUtion  compared 
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wMi  the  area,  the  difficutty*  or  rather  the  impolicj  of  dvawing  the 
attention  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  soil  to  tne  formation  of  miii- 
larj  forces  for  self  defence,  and  lasUj,  the  certainty  that  this  inde- 
pendence would  give  birth  to  civil  warfare,  and  afford  a  plausible 
pretext  for  foreign  interference,  presents  obstacles  that  cannot  be 
overlooked.  But  these  are  not  the  only  impediments:  Cuba,  as 
has  been  already  shown,  owes  the  prosperity  of  its  finances  to  a 
free  trade,  which  wonld  inevitably  be  destroyed  in  the  event  of 
the  destruction  of  public  confidence ;  vrtiich  again  would  be  the 
•ure  consequence  of  a  state  of  warfare. 

Tlie  only  two  great  powers  of  Europe  that  could  pretend  to 
Ihe  occupation  of  CuImi,  are  Great  Britain  and  France ;  there  is 
jso  probability  that  either  will  concede  the  possession  to  the 
other,  even  were  Spain  content  to  surrender  this  most  valuable 
of  her  remaining  American  territories :  and  we  are  not  aware  that 
may  one  has  been  so  absurd  as  to  suggest  a  joint  tenancy.  But 
were  the  diplomatic  politeness  of  the  day  to  induce  either  of  these 
powers  to  wave  any  objection  in  favour  of  her  rival,  we  apprehend 
that  the  cabinet  of  Wa^ngton  would  enter  a  most  formidable 
protest  against  the  establishment  of  any  new  European  power, 
mlmost  within  her  bounds,  and  in  a  situation  that  would,  in  die 
mrent  of  a  war,  impose  a  most  irresistible  check  on  her. 

The  difficulties  that  oppose  the  change  in  the  European  mas^ 
ters  of  Cuba,  equally  present  themselves  to  any^  transfer  to  the 
United  States,  and  may  at  present  be  deemed  insurmountable^ 
They  also  apply,  to  a  certain  es^tent,  to  the  union  with  any  of 
its  continental  neighbours,  though  in  a  more  limited  degree* 
owing  to  the  common  origin,  common  language,  and  institutions 
of  the  people.  But  these  fade  away^  when  compared  with  those 
that  offer  themselves  from  a  consideration  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
newly-established  governments,  as  well  as  the  internal  interests  of 
Cuba  itself.  The  fact  is,  that  it  would  lose  everything  and  gain 
nothing  by  such  an  association.  Supposing  that  every  general 
difficulty  were  smoothed  away,  let  us  mquire  in  the  first  place, 
what  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  political  con- 
nexion with  Mexico ;  and,  secondly,  with  Colombia. 

Now  what  are  the  benefits  held  out  by  the  first  to  Cuba  7  In- 
dependence (a  word  by  the  way  that  has  been  more  perverted 
in  Its  application  than  most  words);  supply  of  sugar  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  slave  trade;  that  of  flour  and  grain;  the  consumption 
of  the  insular  productions  on  the  continent;  and  protection  from 
the  confederating  states.  These  we  take  in  succession.  The 
independence  would  only  be  nominal,  for  what  could  the  small 
number  of  Cuban  deputies  do  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  conti^ 
nent,  whose  united  interests  would  naturally  bend  thofe  of  ti^ 
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ttiitiorft^  to  suit  &fe  piirposes  of  &e  tnajoritj.  This  is  hutfian 
ttntnre,  and  k  very  strong  case  of  community  of  interests  must  be 
made  out  before  vre  can  toncede  the  point.  Besides,  there  is 
much  truth  in  the  maxim,  that  uneqnal  alliances  are  injurious  to 
all  parties,  but  most  especially  to  the  weakest.  The  supply  of 
sugar,  flour,  and  grain,  is  an  equally  untenable  ground  of  alliance. 
Mexico  is  well  known  to  be  divided  into  two  great  districts,  the 
Tierra  Caliente,  or  the  low  hot  regions,  and  the  elevated  plains 
which,  as  it  were,  cluster  around  the  great  Central  plateau  of 
Anahuac.  In  the  former  of  these,  tropical  productions  are  culti- 
vated, and  in  the  latter,  the  Cerealia,  and  other  fruits  of  the  tern- 
pjerate  zone.  Although  sugar  was  formerly  produced  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  manufacture  has 
nearly  ceased,  and  the  few  canes  that  are  cultivated  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  an  inferior  rum,  called  Chingirito.  Sngar 
is  only  produced,  to  any  extent,  in  the  neighbouritood  of  Cuema- 
vacaji  about  fwenty  leagues  to  the  south-west  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 
At  this  last  place,  notwithstanding  all  the  reputed  advantages,  tfa^ 
price  is  more  than  6d.  per  lb.  Now  to  brinz  it  to  the  coast  would 
augment  the  charges  Yery  innch,  as  mules  aflrord  the  only  means  of 
transport;  waggons  not  having  been  generaTly  introduced,  and 
canals  being,  in  our  opinion,  impracticable,  ftoiti  the  nature  of  th6 
country.  After  this  additional  and  unavoidable  charge,  there 
would  be  freight,  and  all  the  mercantile  charges  superadded ;  so 
tiiat  before  Mexican  sugar  conid  be  furnished  to  the  consumer  at 
Cuba,  it  would  cost  at  least  six  times  what  it  can  be  produced  for 
OH  the  spot. 

The  objection  to  supplies  of  sugar  applies  with  even  greater 
force  to  those  of  flour,  and  the  practical  illustration  of  the  absur- 
dity of  such  a  notion  is,  that  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  flour  can  ht 
brought  from  the  United  States  and  sold  at  eight  doAars  per  bar- 
rel of  200lbs.,  while  the  same  quantity  of  Mexican  flour  costs 
mote  than  ten  dollars  at  the  capital,  to  which,  in  order  to  complete 
the  comparison,  must  be  added  the  carriage  to  the  coast,  and  of 
course  freight  and  other  charges  would  still  further  enhance  the 
cost  in  Cuba. 

As  to  the  cotisumption  of  Cuban  pfoduce  oh  the  continent,  a 
very  simple  statement  will  set  this  at  rest.  During  twenty-five 
^ears,  when  Mexico  belonged,  as  well  as  Cuba,  to  Spain,  th6 
etitire  valoe  of  all  the  exports  from  Cnba  only  amounted  f6 
51,008,190  dollars,  or  a  trifle  aborve  2,000,000  a  yea^  (about 
400,000/.  sterling,)  of  which  about  1,700,000  dollars  were  vested 
in  European  manufactures  and  products,  and  only  about  300,000 
dollars,  or  about  60,000/.  a  year  of  indigenous  Cuban  artides, 
chiefly  wax.     But  if  even  this  trade  were  as  valuable  as  it  has  been 
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Represented^  can.  there  be  a  reasonable  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any 
man  conversant  with  the  affairs  of  America^  that  in  the  face  of  all 
the  decrees  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  wax  will  be  sent  from  Cuba 
to  Yucatan  and  Vera  Cruz,  whenever  it  maj  be  wanted?  We 
know  that  notwithstanding  the  apparent  interruption  of  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries,  the  communications  between 
Vucatan  and  Cuba  are  as  regular  and  open  as  ever. 

Last  of  all,  let  us  examine  the  value  of  the  protection  that  can 
be  afforded  by  Mexico.  There  are  some  persons  who  appear 
to  estimate  the  power  of  protection  merely  by  the  extent  of 
surface  over  which  they  have  been  poring  on  the  map,  and  to 
disregard  with  sovereign  contempt  or  mdifference  passing  events. 
Before  Mexico  can  aid  any  of  her  neighbours,  she  must  be  en- 
abled to  protect  herself.  She  has  declared  her  own  insolvency, 
by  the  non-fulfilment  of  a  single  engagement  with  her  public  cre- 
ditors. The  moment  the  funds  retained  out  of  the  original  loans 
for  tlie  payment  of  the  earlier  dividends  were  exhausted,  she 
literally  stopped  payment.  Money  she  has  not,  and  as  she  can- 
not borrow,  any  union  with  Cuba  would  be  most  disastrous  for 
the  latter.  It  is  quite  clear  that  were  this  brilliant  scheme  to  be 
realized,  all  the  produce  of  the  prudent  and  wise  measures  of  the 
insular  government  would  be  appropriated  to  Mexican  purposes. 
IffoT  would  this  be  the  only  danger;  for  from  what  is  universally 
known  of  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  the  practical  statesmen 
(if  the  term  may  be  so  profaned)  of  New  Spam,  there  cannot  te 
a  doubt  that  on  finding  Cuba  productive,  their  inordinate  itch  ^r 
legislation  would  entail  on  her  (in  addition  to  her  own)  all  the 
horrors  of  Mexican  maladministration  of  revenue.  The  fable  of 
ihe  golden  esg  would  be  realized,  and  the  consequences  would  be 
injurious  to  all.  The  military  and  naval  protection  so  much  talked 
of  is  as  little  to  be  depended  on  as  the  rest  of  the  imaginary  benefits. 
Recent  occurrences  show  that  Mexico  is  very  far  from  being  per- 
fectly tranquil,  and  the  small  military  force  that  she  can  keep  up 
must  be  fully  employed  in  mere  police  duties ;  independently  of 
which,  we  very  much  question  the  fitness  of  the  Mexican  soldiery 
for  service  beyond  the  limits  of  their  continent.  They  are,  in  fact, 
merely  nominal  soldiers,  with  scarcely  an  officer, — even  including 
tlie  very  few  renegade  Europeans  and  North  Americans,' — capable 
of  commanding  a  single  battalion.  Protection  from  such  an  un- 
disciplined rabble  is  not  to  be  thought  of  with  any  degree  of 
seriousness.  The  dilapidated  state  of  the  Mexican  marine  (now, 
we  believe,  laid  up  in  ordinary)  is  also  a  powerful  antagonist  to 
the  paternal  scheme  to  which  we  refer ;  for  we  find  that  even  the 
vaunting  Porter  has  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  service.  In 
truth,  the  want  of  money  has  been  followed  by  a  very  natural  wiint 
(if  men,  and  all  the  munitions  of  war. 
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.  The  whole  of  what  we  havei  ahready  said  may  be  urged  wkh 
even  greater  force  against  Colombia.  She  has  been  proclaimed 
bankrupt  by  her  dictator,  and  her  internal  commotions  are  likely, 
for  a  very  long  time,  to  afford  her  abundant  occupation  at  home. 

In  addition  to, the  total  absence  of  all  advantage  to  Cuba  from 
any  connexion  with  either  of  her  continental  neighbours,  there 
are  certain  matters  connected  with  the  constitution  of  the  island, 
that  are  little  calculated  to  further  any  revolutionary  project. 
These  are  the  preponderance  of  the  Spanish  party,  whether  com* 
posed  of  old  Spaniards,  or  Creoles ;  and  the  existence  of  slavery. 

The  proscription  of  die  Spaniards,  both  in  Mexico  and  Colom- 
bia, is  fully  as  impolitic  as  that  of  the  Moors  was  in  old  Spain, 
for  in  their  hands  nearly  the  whole  capital,  and,  we  may  add,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  integrity  of  the  country,  were  concentered. 
The  loss  to  the  countries  that  have  acted  so  harshly  and  unwisely, 
is  irremediable  to  themselves,  not  only  in  its  immediate  effects, 
but  also  in  rendering  them  suspected  of  a  readiness  to  extend  their 
oppression  whenever  they  may  have  the  powen  We  know  that 
an  apprehension  of  this  kind  estaUished  the  republican  govern- 
ment* in  the  Spanish  portion  of  Saint  Domingo.  In  1821,  a 
demagogue  of  the  name  of  Nunez  eflfected  in  the  city  of  ^at 
name^  a  revolution  in  favour  of  Colombia,  and  nominated  himself 
president  of  the  new  confederating  state.  But  such  was  the  dread 
of  the  Colombian  government,  entertained  by  most  of  the  old 
Spaniards  and  white  Creoles,  that  notwithstanding  their  natural 
horror  of  the  alternative,  they  invited  the  black  government  to  take 
military  possession  of,  and  to  annex  this  beautiful  portion  of  that 
splendid  island  to  the  new  republic,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
The  same  feeling  prevails  in  Cuba,  and  would  undoubtoiily  raise 
a  most  formidable  opposition  to  any  similar  schemes  among 
the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  members  of  the  community, 
— an  opposition  that  would  be  more  effective,  as  the  body  of  the 
people  have  few  or  no  wrongs  to  complain  of,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see. 

The  abolition  of  slavery,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
annexation  to  states  which  have  abolished  that  condition  through- 
out their  territories,  would  obviously  present  a  difficulty  of  no 
ordinary  kind.  According  to  Humboldt,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  three  years  ago  the  slave  population  amounted  .to  about 
260,000.  Their  value  at  300  dollars  a  head  is  78  millions  of 
dollars,  which,  at  45.  per  dollar,  is  equal  to  15,600,000/.,  a  sum 
not  likely  to  be  thrown  away  by  men  deriving  actual  wealth  from 
its  employment,  for  a  doubtful  advilntage.  It  may  be  ur^^ed  in 
opposition  to  this  view  of  the  question,  that  the  newly-emancipated 
negroes  would,  in  the  event  of  such  a  change^  be  ready  to  labour 
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for  ivvtges^  We  cwdidiy  worn,  that  hcMvcfer  ^esimble  tfnd  how- 
ever pieaiiiigBUck  expectatioiiB  may  be,  we  consider  tliem*  under 
Ae  peculiar  cirottmataiices  of  tropical  cultivatioii,  qnite  out  of  At 
qaeatioo.  Our  opinioii  is  not  formed  on  speculalii/e  foiindationd, 
but  oa  fact84  Haiti  pMaeats  en  admirable  exemplification  of  the 
chimerical  nature  of  any  h&pe  of  volimkary  labonr  amon^  a  scanty 
and  barbarian  pojpiilation»  where  the  climate  makes  exertion  paim 
M,  where  the  soil  is  almost  spontaneously  productive,  and  where 
artificial  wants,  either  moral  or  physical,  have  not  yet  been  ex* 
cited.  The  entire  destructioti  of  industry,  properly  so  called,  in 
that  once  flourishing  island,  is  a  speaking  lesson  that  must  com- 
mand coavictioni  except  to  those  who  are  deaf  to  the  suggestions 
of  experience,  and  blinded  by  delusive  specuiatioDS. 

Such  being  the  most  prominent  obstacles  to  any  of  the  current 
aohemes  of  regenerating  Cuba,  it  may  be  well  to  look  at  her 
aetual  condition.  We  Imve  already  seen  what  her  nnrivriled  ad«> 
vantages  are  in  point  o€  commercial  situation,  and  that  great 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  it  for  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  It 
ia  a  ni^ural  inference  that  a  diange  of  political  relations  conld  only 
be  productive- of  evil,  while  a^  qniet  adherence  to  the  parent  state 
is  decidedly  the  wisest,  safest,  and  best  course  to  be  pursued. 

Notwithstanding  the  persecutioBs  in  Spain,  there  has  long  been 
a  practical  tolerance  in  political  matters  in  Cnba,  such  aa  may  be 
deemed  almost* without  parallel  ia  any  country.  The  governor^ 
appear  to  have  learned  that  persecution  uniformly  fails  ^  produce 
the  intended  «fleet;  whether  in  rcli^nor>  politics;  and  as  their 
existence,  comCprt.and  independence  in  point  of  fortnne,  depend 
on  the  maintenance  of  their  authority,  they  have  guarded  the  genend 
interests  of  the  oommnaity  while  engaged  in  the  pitreuit  of  their 
own,  and  have  avoided  ^11  harsh  measures ;  so  that  even  the  ex- 
patriated constitationalist,  who  fled  from  Europe  with  all  the 
horrors  of  Ceuta  staring  him  in  the  face,  may,  if  very  moderately 
prudent,  take  up  hisabode  here  in  peace  and  quietness,  and  enjoy 
his  pro^rty  in  perfect  security,  in  truth,  it  may  be  considered 
the  resting  place  for  the  unfortunate  Spaniard.  Similar  causes 
hove  operated  even  in  the  council  of  the  Indies,  in  producing  a 
lelaxation  in  all  matters  of  financial  arrangement.  Were  the 
eackiaive  system  of  old  Spain  to  be  restored,  commence  would  be 
rained,  the  revenue  reduced  so  much  as  to  be  unequal  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  functionaries,  and  the  colony  sink  into  its  former 
condition  of  being  literally  a  drag  on  the  mother  country;  instead 
of  which  we  have  already  seen,  that  a  free  trade  has  been  JFoHowed 
by  results  beyond  die  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  theorist.  We 
knbw  that  after  mectiag  all  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  dis'' 
bursements,  including  the  maintenance  of  very  large  military  and 
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naval  forces,  which  have  been  auccewively  equipped  aiace  1810^ 
tliere hm been  a  large surphifl of  revetHieapplicable-to  looil  pufr- 
poses,  or  to  the  aore  geaefal  ob^ls  of  SfMin;  and  k  is  to  be 
regretted  that  lbia*fwid  should  have  been  applied  by  f  erdinftBd 
to  his  £Mopean  waovts,  iaatead  of  the  ea^habment  of  aome 
beneficial  institutioBs  iivbich  were  oonleiiiplated  in  the*  isllind* 

Thus,  aa  far  aa  die  ea^yment  of  pmcti^al  Uhe«^  of  <^inioi^ 
freedom  of  actioUj  and  eaempliQn  froop^oppt^^  tvution^  can 
vender  life  valuable^,  the  resident  in  Qvtlbtu  maj  be  considered  aa 
peculiarly  favoured:  so  wnch  sq,  that  he  would  be  litdeleas 
than  mad,  were  he  to  forego  his  present  positive  enjoymenta,  fcK* 
o^era  of  a  moare  specious,  but  less  practical  descnption.  The 
advanlngea  now  possessed  are  of  toohigh  nn  osder  to  be  rashly 
thrown  away,  and  we  do  not  hstieve-  thnt  the^y  aie  likely  <  to^  be 
hazmded,  but  thai  Spain-  ia  Ukely  toi  velaia  her  poeaasgtop,,bQth  of 
Cub(t  and  Porl;e  Rico,  in  sf^e  of  att  the  scheming  of  her 
enemies ;  thus  renliaing*  in  despite  of  herself,  the  advice  oS  the 
Conde  d'Arandai,  in  1783,  to  whJdi  we  ^Uuded  in  our  last 
omnber.  This  dAstinguiahed  dfti)40maliet>  it  will  be  recollected^ 
advised  the  establishmenl  of  tribiitary  sp^ai!eigna  -  in  Mexico^ 
Peru  and  Teria  Firmi^  aad  the  reteiitioii  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Bico  ns  eokwii€)s.,  Had  that  advke  been  adoptal*  itia  more  than 
j^robabl^  that,  we  sbonld' never  have  had  an  of^HHFtuinty  of 
apecnlating  on  thfa  vaaious  eentiiicendbaa  thai  mi^  eassinate  €rom 
(be.snceesaive  i;evo)utions  that  have  been  enacted  on  tho  vast 
continent  of  Spanish  America.' 

The  blot  in  the  cofoniiAedwnistratbn  of  Cnb^whieh  oHiatbe 
pointed  ont,  e^mally  with-  lhe»  lavoorable  topiea^  ia  un^uestionr 
ab^  the  contimed  traffic  in  slavea:  there> is '  too  *much  reason  to 
fear  that  it  meets^  widbt  eneottKagement»  where  it  ought  to  receive 
very  different  treatment.  Humboldt  adverts  generally,  to  the 
mischievous  conseq^uences  of  this  most  unhallowed  trade;  but  we 
derive  our  pjincipal  information  respecting  it  from  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  British  Gommission^a.  at  the^  Havana  with 
the  Secretary  of  S^ate,  in  which  most  important  disclosures  have 
been  asade«  Fro«i  tius  source,  we  shall  give  what  ia  necessary 
lo  iihistvaite  our  suligect,  and  pokil  ouS  aone/  oH  ihfr  evila  to  the 
tfotony- itself,  arising  fron  the  continuance  olaptmiffie,  ait  onee  m^- 
pugnant  to  the  general  principles  of  moraUtf  aad  pnadhotiveof 
die  vrorst  consequences  to  those  engaged  in  tt. 

The  reports  made  by  the  gentlemen  to  whom  we  refer,  (of 
whose  zear>  ialtegrity  mi  exertions^  it  i$  iaspossiUe^  to  speak,  in  too 
high  pcaise,)  are  fuU  «f  mosl:  danMntorj  matter  on  the  indirect  pro- 
tnction:  affENEded  to  the  slave  trade  in  Cubai.  The  eagenie^s  with 
which  it  has  b^n  pursued  and  upheld  has»  been  most  scaada^^ 
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lously  active.  Ip  18^25,  it  was  known  that  thirty-two  vessels  had 
sailed  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  notoriously  on  slaving  voyages ;  of 
these,  fortunately,  only  fourteen  are  positively  known  to  have  re- 
turned in  safety.  The  zeal  displayed  by  our  navy,  and  the  con- 
sequent failure  of  many  of  the  enterprizes,  reduced  the  number 
in  the  following  year  to  fifteen,  of  which,  up  to  the  ist  of  Janu- 
ary, 1827,  only  five  had  returned  in  safety.  In  1827,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  revived  activity,  for  by  the  report  of  the  British 
Commissioners,  it  appears,  that  bo  less  than  seven  vessels  sailed 
from  die  port  of  Havana  alone,  on  slaving  voyages,  in  the  month 
of  September. 

The  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  authorities  in  Cuba  on 
this  subject,  are  very  distinct;  and  idthough,  at  one  period,  the 
ill  success  of  the  adventures  disheartened  the  sordid  speculators, 
yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  views  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  ever  heartily  seconded  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, or,  at  all  events,  by  its  insular  representatives.  Vessels, 
notoriously  slavers,  sail  from  the  Havana  without  notice.  If 
the  British  Commissiooers  receive  iutimation,  that  a  vessel  of 
that  description  has  entered  the  port,  and  represent  the  same  to 
the  Governor,  he  refers  the  matter  to  the  Admiral,  who  in  his 
turn  refers  to  some  odier  oificer,  and  in  the  end  everything  is 
reported  as  having  been  perfectly  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  This 
system  of  waiving  responsibility  is  very  naturally  complained  of 
by  the  British  officers,  and  forms,  in  our  opinion,  a  well-grounded 
charge  against  the  good  faith  of  the  Catnnet  of  Madrid,  or  its 
oAicers ;  all  die  orders  of  that  Court  are  disregarded,  and  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  even  the  clergy  are  not  honest  in 
their  exhortations.  The  British  Commissioners  are  quite  explicit 
on  these  grounds,  and  say  without  reservation, — 

''  Unfortunately,  the  information  which  we  are  enabled  to  communi- 
cate reaches  us  too  late  to  be  of  much  avail  for  the  detection  of  delin* 
queDts }  for  it  is  not  until  the  suspected  vessel  actually  enters  the  port, 
after  unloaduig  her  cargo  of  slaves,  that  we  are  in  possession  of  any 
ostensible  ha  upon  which  to  found  a  representation !"  and  ihey  add^ 
(#bat  was  afterwards  verified,)  **  we  are  convinced  that  a  cargo  of  slaves 
might  be  landed  on  the  public  wharf,  and  marched  through  this  city,  at 
^  most  public  hours,  without  any  one  person  consenting,  from  dis- 
iaterested  motives,  to  bear  the  odium,  and  incur  the  personal  danger  to 
which  he  would  certainly  be  liable,  by  coming  forward  as  a  witness  to 
th^  transaction.*' 

The  correspondence  of  those  very  active  and  intelligent  officers', 
'Mr.  Kilbee  and  Mr.  Macleay,  teems  with  statements  of  unavaiU 
ing  remonstrances;  and  it  seems  that  their  zeal  had  operated  un- 
favonrably  against  them;  for  the  Spanish  Minister  (Conde  de 
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Alcudia)  actually  preferred  charges  against  ^th^in  to  the  Birilish^ 
Secretary  of  State^  which  however  proved  to  be  most  ineffectiial^' 
and  they  had  the  gratificifition'  of  finding  their  zealous  conduct 
fully  approved  of  by  His  Majesty ;  while  the  complainant^  to* 
speak  m  the  mildest  terms,  shuffled  out  of  his  charges  in  no' 
very  equivocal  way.  The  complaints  of  malversation,  or  at  least, 
of  desperately  hard  winking,  continued  to  the  close  of  18fe7- 

As  an  instance  of  the  means  by  which  die  representations  of 
the  British  members  of  the  mixed  commission  were  rendered, 
nugatory  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  we  shall  select  the  case 
reported  by  these  gentlemen  to  Mr.  Canning,  on  the^  Idth  of 
August,  1827.  The  substance  of  their  communication  is  shortly 
this : — On  having  ascertained  that  some  British  sailors,  who  had 
come  from  Africa  in  a  Spanish  slave-ship,  were  in  Havana,  they* 
sought  after  and  found  these  men  with  considerable  difficulty : 
and  received  their  depositions  on  oadi,  which  stated,  thatdieybadi 
belonged  to  the  brig  Salisbury,  from  Liverpool  to  Bonny;  that 
Hiomas  Bryant  was  their  master;  that  they  were  wrecked  off 
Cape  Mount,  on  the  1st  of  June  preceding  die  date  of  thetlea-^ 
patch;  that  on  abandoning  their  vessel,  they  were  received  ooi 
board  the  Spanish  schooner,  "  Tres  Manuelas,"  then  at  anchcHv 
At  Gallinas,  Bryant,  with  fourteen  men,  quitted  her  in  his  boat, 
which  could  not  convey  the  remaining  seven,  who  were  left. undec 
the  protection  of  the  Spanish  captain :  some  days  after,  between 
180  and  190  slaves  were  embarked,  and  the  schooner  immediatel]^ 
sailed  for  Vares,  a  small  port  to  the  westward  of  Havana,  wheie 
the  slaves  were  landed.  The  depositions  of  four  of  these  sevcfn 
concurred  in  these  facts ;  the  remaining  three  macte  none,  one> 
being  a  foreigner,  and  the  other  two  having  sailed  for  Marseilles* 

As  it  was  clearly  proved  that  the  Tres  Manuelas,  then  at  anchor 
in  the  harbour  of  Havana,  had  been  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  and 
had  landed  a  cargo  of  negroes  in  one  of  the  out-potts,  the  Com* 
missioners  addressed  a  note  to  the  Govemor-Greneral,  stating  the 
£Kts,  inclosing  the  confirmatory  affidavits,  and  giving  directions 
vvhere  the  deponents  could  be  found.  A  very  brief  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  Governor-General  was  the  only  answer  given.  And 
we  find  from  a  despatch  to  Earl  Dudley,  dated  30th  September, 
that  the  Commissioners  had  heard  that  his  Excellency  had  referred 
the  matter  to  his  assessor,  who  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  it 
was  not  within  the  power  of  the  British  Commissioners  to  take 
depositions,  unless  when  acting  in  conjunction  virith  their  Spanish 
colleagnes;  and  that  consequently  those  which  accompanied  4hat 
representation  were  entitled  to  no  consideration  whatever,  **  mare 
particularly  as  they  were  at  variance  with  the  depositions  of  tie 
Spanish  master  and  crew,  taken  in  a  legal  manner  brfore  the  com- 
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paefU'iril^i^*'    0|i  tiuB  tbe  ippaifait!»H»pi&n  reiDi|rk  vfritb  muck 
Untb— 

f*  Wn  ^nmne  enaUed,  by  a  fl«nbiii«tiaii  of  euvnmsuwcos  ppi  likely  t» 
QC^r  i|gi»iij  to  furnish  the  C^tiim-6|BQeral  ynfh  ilepoyitloiM,  fippn  oaUi« 
qf  four  uxiivid^ais  w))o  ha4  actually  come  from  Africa  k^  §  ^panisli 
slave-vessel^  apd  had  witnessed  the  disembarkatton  of  her  cargo  of  shiYes 
in  a  port  pf  this  island  j  ^nd  we  apprised  his  Excellency  w^ere  those  iu- 
dividuals  were  to  be  found,  should  it  be  judged  necessarv  that  they 
should  undergo  an  examination  before  a  Spanish  tribunal,  ifo  attentum 
XDOS  paid  fo  the  deposifions  ;  no  such  examination  has  taken  place ;  the  mar- 
tks  concerned  in  the  transaction  remain  unmolested;  the  vessii  itself  has 
Been  stowed  to  saH  under  the  same  waster,  beyond  the  possihility  of  a  dm^ftf 
fir  the  putpose  rfagaiu  esigagimg  in  the  same  tr^c;  and  w$  rejJy  has  keen 
gmn  to  ike  jrapr^esentation  which  we  mstdt  ^ipan  the  ppomiefi,  M  that  ef 
nmefif  Wlmw^dging  ifs  reee^J* 

'  /nett  is  but  one  infefeoce  fhom  tkeae  hcta,  and  h  is  most 
hmentsbk  that  it  should  be  ao  diBcreditftble  to  a  man  so  gene* 
itdly  eateemad  as  Gbperal  Vivos  h^ppeaa  to  l|a.* 

If  Spain,  after  having  been  paid  to  be  humane,  still  peraiat  in 
bee  caceer,  vn  ought  to  urge  all  the  European  states,  as  weH  as 
those  of  America,  to  declare  slave- trading  an  act  of  piracy;  and 
Ae  vigorous  eitforcement  of  such  a  law  would  certainly  do  more 
thlNi  all  the  diplomatic  correspondence,  with  which  die  Parlia* 
mentary  Returns  are  loaded,  has  hithertx^  been  able  to  effect. 

The  impolicy  of  increasing  the  cultivation  of  articles  daily  de- 
ceasing in  value,  and  oi  strengthening  the  slave  population  by 
firesh  importations,  ought  to  stnke  the  colonists  diemselves;  (at 
if  they  still  go  on,  the  value  of  tl^eir  properties  will  be  gradually 
diasinished,  and  the  risk  of  aucoessful  servile  insurrection  hourly 
increased.  If  they  will  not  listen  to  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
tknr  ought  not  |o  be  deaf  to  the  suggestions  qf  prudence. 

Tbe  last  point  we  shall  notice,  is  the  probability  of  any  auc- 
eesaful  insurrection  among  the  slaves  of  Cuba.  We  say  sue- 
esssfol^  because  partial  movements  do  take  place,  and  cannot 
be  avoided  in  slave  communities,  where  fresh  importations  are 
gphig  OB  to  such  an  extent  as  to  check  the  progress  of  im« 
|>rovemcnt,  and  at  the  same  time  to  excite  the  vindictive  pas- 
sions. I'he  facts  that  reduce  die  risk  of  succ98sful  rebellion  are 
strongly  marked.  The  most  important  is  the  excess  of  the  free 
population  oyer  the  slaves,  which  we  have  already  seen  to  be  as 

*  Willie  liitft  sheet  u  passing  through  the  press,  the  Timet  joarnal  of  Deoenibef  9, 
fnnvnft  Qf  Yi'Uk  the  follqwiog  «Ti^tet)C9  th^t  the  Mme  nefiinoiis  ajnteip  eoDtinufiq  tq 
fiourisli  .untfcr  the  fuotection  qf  Uie  Cttbun  autiiorities.  "  J^ew  Yoik,  Novmber  4^3. 
There  are  upwards  of  fifty  vessels,  belonging  to  the  port  of  fUvannah,  i^ow  on  the 
coast  qf  Africa  after  slaves :  sniont!  thcni  a  ship  of  S3  guns,  wliich  carries  her  gtins 

iMMlff  <lf^  ^e  11  (figsHf,  nA  ia  »ij»hln  qC  tmuoiwctiiis  (hvu  3Da  19  400  ft4sm." 


644a  36; .  wlii$ra«3  in  the  ^^rencli  pait  of  Stt  DQ^ungp^liefpie  t^M 
revolution,  the  slaves  exceeded  the  freemen  in  the  proportiofi  .ol 
87  to  l^f  and  5  of  ^  l$i3^  yiefe  oppressefl  people  qt  colour. 
Nei^rlva  Qipular  disproportion  e^^U  throughout  the  whple  of  the 
Weft  Inc)ies.  The  distribution^  too,  of  the  different  crates  9dda 
muph  to  the  securitjr  of  thq  island,  especially  that  of  the  ''  moKH- 
teros"  who  can  ^p  rea4ily  over-avis  any  tm^^ltnary  proceedipg^^ 
as  v^e  haye  already  stated,  and  the  conptaut  presence  of  a  larger 
military  force,  such  as  has  been  latterly  assembled  in  Cub^, 
would  essentially  conduce  to  the  same  end.  In  aid  of  these 
c^rcumsfanqe^  may  be  adduced  the  liberality  with  whicli  the  fr^f 
Qplpur^d  people  ai:e  treatec).  Eixperience  teaches  us  that  aU 
mankind  cling  nfu>st  naturally  to  that  which  confers  lespi^^taj^ity. 
^nd  we  are  persuaded  ^at,  consistently  with  tjiiia  pnnpple,  tbe 
ffif^  coloured  clasa  Vfill  Joiq  th^r  white  r^tives  V  ^bo  ^v ent  of 
dil^^r^  ui|less  gof^de^  iRtq  ft,  coQtrnry  qoifiduct,  Tlxis  19  ,a  df^ 
GumsUiqce  worth  attep^ing  to  in  our  own  colp^i^y  but  more  j|9 
in  those  pf  France, 

'f  he  facilities  of  emancipation  afforded  in  fiumerofis  ways,,  an4 
tb^  frequency  pf  it,  together  with  the  natnral  decrease  of  tb§ 
9l^yes,  Qwing  to  the  large  excesa  of  males,  while  ^e  two  otl)^ 
qi^i|es  are  rapidly  augmenting,  afford  fiirther  groi^nda  foe  conair 
dering  d^e  ruJL  pf.  another  explosion  similar  to  tl^at  ot  .IJi^ti 
cuKC^jngly  i^iprob^ble. .  But  perfect  ilI^n^nity  from  p«|tial 
rifiqgf  caa  never  be  en^urpdf  ev^n  ^ugh  t^e  slave  trfide  shoi^ 
immediately  c^fse,  which  it  ou^bt  unqu^stional^ly  to  do.        ^ 

M.  I^umbol4t.b^  included  in  the  '*  Essa^  Politique'*  an  i^ten 
resting  ps^gy  oq  th^  cppsumptioi^  pf  sugari,  some  of  the  results  qf 
which  fur^  ^b^^f^tly  curiou%  By  l^s  eatin^ite  99744jiXK)  .9w|^ 
pf  sMgiir  }»  ip^oduc^d  ipto  Ei^-op^  ^d  the  tJi^te^  ^t^tes.^rom  V^ 
Western  Wprlc(  ^one.  The  data  a£i  to  ^b^t  is  defjiv^  ijfpt^  Ipdia 
w^  top  vag^e  for  any  correct  stfiteme^  but  it  in  Q^ta£^^  comii^ 
derabi^«  Qr^at  ^ritfiin,  France,  fmd  the  y fiitefl  Sitates  consiim^^ 
mpre  tbi^n  pq^balf  of  the  whplcf.  T^e  coiuumption  o^  i^pl}aG^ 
Italy,  and  the  p^t^er  Mates  of  E^irqpe  c^not  b^  dptermined^  9&  it 
is  confoii^ded  with  v^fiat  is  re-e:y^ori^.  Ip  Qreat  Britain  it  in? 
creased  si^^-fojd  befweefi  ISpS  ^^d  IS^.  In  France  it  h^  ^f? 
l^igely  increased;^  ^  we)l  as  i^  Ag^erjica.  'If  ne  rela^i^  cpnsiimpr 
tiop  of  these  dir^e  ^o\intries  axe  m  the  ^hove  ord^~5,  4 — 2^.X-t 
)^Q.  Wf  caf^not  pursue  tliis  9q)>j[^ct  furt)^  without  exceed- 
ing the  liif^it^  that  ^e  have  assigned  to  aurse)ves.  tt  is^  hov^ev^, 
eQfitle4  tQ  mif^Ht^  C9f|si^^^^^on  jfrom  $|U  who  are  interested  ia  sta- 
tistical researches!  connected  with  the  colonies,  and  if  thoroughly 
pi|r§ued,  woiil4  pr^b^^ly  tl^ro\y  considerable  light  on  some 
bri^ucb^  of  49^^^li^8i^I^U9n  ^hi<;h  ^^V^  not  tuthertp  b^eo  &iAf* 
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ficiently  understoody— we  mean  the  question  at  issue  between 
die  East  and  West  India  sugar-growers. 

The  Supplement  consists  of  a  series  of  considerations'  on  the 
present  state  of  the  countries  in  America^  including  the  islands^ 
preceded  by  some  short  notices  of  their  previous  condition.  The 
extent  of  each'«  tiie  area«  population^  productions,  trade,  facilities 
for  communicating  by  canals  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  other  matters  of  interest,  are  in  turn  examined  with^ 
our  author's  wonted  ability;  but  as  even  an  imperfect  analysis  of 
that  examination  would  involve  us  in  too  extensive  a  digression, 
we  shall  content  onrselves  at  present  with  referring  to  the  work 
itself,  premising  that  though  a  few  errors  may  have  crept  in,  the 
perusal  of  this  part  virill  amply  reward  the  inquisitive  reader. 

In  diis  work  Baron  Humboldt  fully  sustains  die  reputatioB' 
which  he  has  long  since  established  by  his  researches  into  everj 
branch  'of  science.  Of  him  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  he  has  ap«* 
proached  philosophy  in  all  its  departments  with  a  success  almost 
inconsistent  with  the  bounded  faculties  of  humanity.  No  prai^ 
from  us  can  add  to  his  laurels ;  neither  can  any  suggestion  of 
ours  of  possible  error  on  his  part  detract  from  them.  We  have 
no  hesitation^  then,  in  saying,  that  probably  owing  to  Iris'igno^ 
ranee  of  the  extent  of  party  feeling  on  certain  subjects  in  this 
country,  he  has  in  many  instances  adopted,  as  correct,  the  state^ 
ments  of  partizans,  which,  if  they  had  ever  been  subjected  to  his 
powerful  alembic,  would  have  been  cast  away  as  useless  pro- 
ducts. The  question  of  slavery,  into  whidi  he  has  lar^gely 
entered,  is  the  most  important  point  to  which  we  refer.  -  And 
though  he  admits  the  efforts  of  proprietors  in  easy  circum^ 
stances,  who  have  shown  a  noble  solicitude  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  their  slaves;  yet  he  occasionally  throws  out 
general  insinuations,  which  prove  that  he  cannot  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  correctiy  die  positive  improvements  of 
recent  years,  at  least  in  the  British  colonies,  nor  of  witnessing 
the  tone  of  feeling  diat  pervades  the  great  mass  of  proprietors, 
whether  resident  in  Great  Britain  or  the  colonies.  Lord  Sea- 
ford  is  cited  as  an  authority  for  many  statements  by  Baron' 
Humboldt.  Had  the  latter  pursued  die  subject  further,  and 
wished  to  ascertain  how  far  tne  spirit  of  improvement  in  our 
Western  colonies  had  gone,  he  might,  without  difficulty,  we  are 
convinced,  have  obtained  from  the  same  source  some  important 
information.  And  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  the  school-fellow — 
the  coHege  companion — the  parliamentary  friend  and  private  as- 
sociate of  George  Canning,  would  not  have  led  him  astray.  To 
have  enjoyed,  indeed,  that  intimacy  through  life,  is  evidence  of  a 
kindred  spirit,  and  jtistifies  our  confidence  in  ^  surrivor.    Al- 
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though  the  distinguished  wit^  poet,  orator,  and  statesman  has 
ceased  to  be  a  living  example,  we  believe  that  his  spirit  still 
sheds  a  moral  influence  over  those  who  were  hallowed  by  his 
friendship ;  and  that  even  where  alt  his  inspiration  has  not  been 
transfused,  there  will  be  found  among  those  who  loved  him  in  life 
and  honour  him  in  death,  the  same  decided  regard  for  truth,  the 
same  undeviating  integrity,  the  same  undisguised  contempt  for 
cant,  whether  in  politics,  in  humanity,  or  in  (the  mightiest  o^ 
human  affairs)  religion.  The  present  work  is  characterised  by 
the  same  faults  and  beauties  which  distinguish  Humboldt's  other 
publications.  It  is  full  of  important  matter,  treated  in  a  most 
elaborate  manner;  the  tables  are  clear,  and  satisfactory  wherever 
the  data  are  to  be  depended  on :  but  there  is  a  prolixity  of  detail^ 
a  multiplication  of  proofs,  and  a  constant  repetition  of  facts, 
which  although  they  show  the  author's  zeal  for  accuracy,  fatigue' 
and  perplex  the  ordinaiy  reader.  M.  Humboldt's  familiarity- 
with  matters  which  exact  a  painful  effort  fully  to  understand,  is 
undoubtedly  the  cause  of  this  accumulation  of  evidence.  The. 
style  is,  upon  the  whole,  clear;  and  the  occasional  bursts  of 
feeling  are  forcible  and  natural.  Whether  old  predilection  for 
our  traveller  (founded  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his '  zeal, 
talents,  and  devotion  to  science)  may  have  any  share  in  the  opinion 
expressed,  we  pretend  not  to  say;  but  we  refer  to  what  he  has 
done  in  vindication  of  its  justice.  And  we  confidently  hold  him 
up  as  the  best  living  model  for  all  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  science.  Even  in  those  whose  means  of  extended 
observation  may  be  restricted  by  pecuniary  wants,  his  indefati- 
gable industry,  his  profound  research,  should  excite  unceasing 
zeal:  for  although  few  can  hope  to  rival  his  brilliant  career,  dl 
may  imitate  at  an  humble  distance. 


Art.  III. — Esprit,  Origine  et  Progris  des  Institutions  Judiciaires 
des  vrincipaux  pays  ae  F Europe,     Par  J.  D.  Meyer,  Chevalier 
de  1  Ordre  royal  du  Lion  Belgique,  8cc.  8lc.  See.    5  torn.  8vo. 
.  Paris  et  Amsterdam.     1823. 
It  is  difficult  for  a  literary  journal  to  keep  anything  like  even 
measure  with  the  progress  of  contemporary  publication,  unless  by 
renouncing  the  ambitious  character  of  original  authorship,  and 
condescending  to  revert  to  the  humbler  office  from  which  we  derive 
our  institution.    Without,  however,  venturing  to  estimate  the  loss 
which  would  accrue  to  the  world  of  science,  from  being  all  at 
once  deprived  of  the  lights  so  long  afforded  it  by  our  brother- 
critics,  we  may  at  least  be  permitted  to  question  whether  a  Review 
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devoted  to  Foreigo  Literature,  may  not  aii3wer  th«  pJurpofte«  of 
utility  better  in  acUbeHog  strictly  to  it9  jprofesaed  object,  tkan  in 
aspiring  to  teach  or  to  legislate ;  and  it  on  any  subject  it  is  de- 
sirable for  our  readers  to  be  informed  of  ^hat  is  uiought^  and 
qp)ken,  and  written,  at  Paris,  Berlin,  or  Vienna*  rather  than  what 
we  (reviewers)  cogitate,  or  might  feel  inclined  to  utter  as  the  result 
of  our  own  meditations,  it  is  on  the  great  topics  of  national  im- 
provement and  political  science  that  they  are  assuredly  moat  inte- 
rested in  demanding  to  be  so  instructed. 

Under  this  inqpression»  we  lately  noticed  the  work  of  M.  Rey» 
as  the  estimate  formed  by  an  intelligent  foreigner,  (certainly  not 
bigoted  in  favour  of  iiiiv  existing  institutions,)  of  the  comj>arative 
merits  of  France  and  'England  in  respect  of  their  judicud  esta- 
blishments; and  we  shall  now  pursue  the  same  course  in  the  ac* 
^ount  which  we  propose  to  give  of  a  work,  more  extensive  in  suh< 
ject,  higher  in  point  of  celebrity,  and  anterior  in  date,  to  that  of 
the  **  ancien  magistrat  de  Grenoble,"  and  one  which  we  believe 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  text  authority  in  the  science  of  legis* 
lation,  ' 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  survey  of  its  contents,  it  may  be  necefr* 
sary  for  the  information  of  some  of  our  readers,  just  to  advert 
to  tpe  controversy,  which  has  long  subsisted  among  forei^  jurists, 
between  the  partisans  of  (what  is  called)  "  Codification"  and 
their  adversaries ; — a  controversy  into  which  we  feel  no  dispo- 
sition to  enter,  except  only  to  remark  that  we  consider  ourselves, 
as  EpgUsbmeu,  no  further  concerned  in  it  than  as  it  may  be  a 
question  with  some,  whether  the  great  work  of  reforqi  in  our  own 
laws,  now  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  indiiipensablet  ought  to  be 
inducted  on  a  systematic  pJan,  or  to  be  stul  left  (as  has  hitherto 
beeh  the  case)  to  the  gradual  operation  of  accident  and  necessity. 
It  has  lone  been  a  fttvourite  maxim  of  our  statesmen  and  lawyers, 
**  to  leave,  as  they  say,  "  well  alone," — to  seek  for  no  remedy  till 
some  partial  evil  has  grown  to  such  a  height  as  absolutely  to 
force  itself  on  the  notice  of  the  p^ysiciaii,  and  even  (ben  to  adnit 
^t  only  to  the  extei\t  of  the  actual  exigency.  A  more  providenl  and 
pl^(o.8i^ical  spirit  ha^  liegiin  to  make  itself  maaifeat;  and  if  in 
contributing  our  humble  efforts  to  its  encQura^meftt,  v«e resort  to 
the  works  of  foreign  jurists  as  the  vehicles  of  msUuctiAQji  v^e  shall 
pursue  this  course  with  the  less  reluctance,  as  the  writers  to  whom 
we  refer  are,  one  and  all,^  proud  to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to 
an  English  prototype,,  to  whom  they  bow  with  the  reverence  due 
to  t;he  founder  of  a  new  science*  which  is  justly  regarded  as  such 
\a  every  country  except  that  in  which  it  originated.  H^re  indeed 
wre  have  still  a  few  among  our  lakes  and  mpunt^nsy  and  some  per- 
haps eyen  in  our  cpurts  of  la\v,  who  affect  to  ndijcu,le  ev|gr)[th^ 
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liNit  appeurt  to  militate  a^ainrt  tbeir  intoreBls  or  pretudiQesi  livl 
who  tbiuk  by  a  pua  or  a  nickname  to  check  the  rapifl  progress  of 
inprovement  in  legislative  scimce — ignorant  of  the  revohition# 
which  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  has  made  in  the  wants  as  well  as 
the  habits  ^  socie^ — that  our  insular  position,  though  it  saved 
us  from  the  horrors  of  military  invasioui  has  proved  no  bulwark 
against  the  introduction  of  pew  manners  and  new  opinions^  aa4 
thait  England  is  now  no  more  the  England  of  half  acentui^  sioce^ 
than  France  is  the  France  of  Louts  the  Fifteenth  and  his  mis- 
tresses. Whether  for  better  or  worse^  a  great  and  sjmteiiiatio 
change  has  begun  and  is  stiH  in  progress.  Oar  venerable  iSriendd, 
the  Roger  JDodsworths  of  the  day,''^  may  arrest  it  just  as  much  as 
a  fly  can  stop  the  course  of  a  chariot  wheel.  Work  it  must  and 
will,  in  spite  of  them,  to  its  completion ;  and  a  far  wiser  plan  of 
conduct  would  be  to  watch,  and  now  and  then  try  to  direct  its 
movements,  than  to  sit  by  and  whine  about  the  '*  bon  vieil  temps,^ 
which  has  passed  by  for  ever. 

M.  Meyer  having  been  often  referred  to,  both  by  "  codificators?. 
and  their  opponents,  as  an  authority  in  support  of  their  rival  doc** 
trinesyt  we  think  it  wiU  not  be  inexpedient  if  we  have  reconrse  to 
his  own  etposition  of  his  principles,  and  of  the  design  of  his 
vrork,  that  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to  judge  which  party  has 
most  right  to  claim  him  as  a  champion  on  its  side  of  the  con.  ro« 
versy.  After  observing  that  of  all  the  monuments  of  historic^ 
knowledge,  the  most  important  and  interesting  are  those  which 
are  presented  to  us  in  the  laws  and  judicial  institutions  of  nations— r 
that  these  constitute  the  purest  source  of  the  philosophy  of  hisr 
tory — but  that  the  science  of  legislation  is  itself  scarcely  more 
ancient  dian  that  philosophy,  and  its  application  of  even  stil) 
more  reoent  adoption — that  from  the  tkne  of  the  Emperor  AdnM 
and  his  ^perpetual  edict/'  everything  known  by  the  name  of  Code 
was  no  more  than  a  mere  digest  or  compilation,  admitting  but,  at 
most,  of  a  few  partial  modifications  from. the  hand  of  the  legisf 
lator — and  that  several  countries  of  Europe  are  still  widioat  any 
systematic  provision  in  respect  of  laws,  while  others  have  been 
,    -    .      _  -  "^ 

*  '*  Tes,  sleeper  of  ages,  thou  thaU  be  their  chosen; 

And  deeply  with  t!hee  wiH  thejr  sorrow,  good  ta6n, 
T0  think  that  all  £ikrop<  has^  tinee  tboa  wen  IroMh,^ 

So  sltei'dt  tboa  faafdlj  wilt  know  it  «g»iik*' 

Odtt  ujpon  Cath,  Cam,  CatftoUci.^c. 
t  Gfeat  patlii  have  been  taken,  at  least  on  one  side  of  the  qaestion,  to  raise  this  dis- 
p«te«  which  we  very  mnch  suspect  is  one  of  mere  words,  10  the  dignity  of  a  serious 
controversy ;  and  since  these  sheets  were  in  the  press  we  have  seen  the  announcement 
of  a  work  dedicated  to  the  exposure  of"  The  Humph  ret  si  an  Co&b  f  tl  **  which  we 
have  moreover  heard  oracularly  pronounced  to  be  soineihing  quite  eonclusivein  bar  of 
««  Godis  pgtt,  pfmeni,  and  to  urn  I  Until  we  shall  have  read  the  book,  we  most  beg 
leave  to  doubt  the  infuUibiiity  of  the  Oracle. 
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subjected  to  venous  experiments,  resulting  from  the  acknowledged 
incoherence  of  existing  usages,  and  attended  with  various  success 
in  the  operation  of  Siem« — he  proceeds  thus  to  state  the  ques- 
tion:— 

^  Is  it  more  advantageous  to  possess  systems  of  legislation,  codes  of 
law  introduced  simultaneously,  or  is  it  better  to  follow  usage  only  ? 
This  is  a  question  which' might  appear  to  admit  of  no  doubt,  and  which 
is  nevertheless  a  subject  of  controversy  between  the  most  learned  authors. 
The  partisans  of  systematic  legislation  have  abundance  of  arguments  in 
support  of  their  opinion ;  they  rely  on  the  contrast  which  necessarily 
exists  between  the  phenomena  resulting  from  acts  of  occasional  l^is- 
lation,  and  those  produced  by  usages,  the  origin  of  which  is  connected 
with  asUte  of  mannen  quite  different  from  those  of  the  present  time; 
they  allege  that  the  laws  ought  to  harmonize  with  existing  circumstances, 
igid  that  ancient  customs  cannot  suit  modem  times;  that  a jurispru- 
deoce  which  has  its  basis  in  laws  and  usages  exclusively  appertaining  to 
past  ages,  cannot  march  with  the  age,  and  that  if  it  lags  behind,  we 
are  exposed  to  see  barbarous  decisions  in  the  midst  of  liberal  institu- 
tions, and  judgments  tinctured  with  the  ignorance  of  other  days,  and 
marked  by  prejudUres  to  which  the  present  state  of  society  is  superior. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  opposed  to  new  systems  o£  legislation, 
refer  to  the  experience  of  ages  and  the  small  success  of  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  new  laws;  they  assert  that  it  is  impossible  to  impose  on  u  people 
laws  which  are  at  variance  with  its  manners ;  that  a  nation  rejects  such 
as  are  foreign  to  its  actual  mode  of  existence ;  that  systematic  laws  are 
always  insufficient,  and  cannot  provide  for  all  cases,  while  usages  founded 
on  the  habits  of  those  who  practise  them,  provide  for  every  kind  which 
can  occur ;  that  the  Roman  laws,  those  of  the  ancient  Germans,  the  cus- 
toms of  the  provinces  of  France  and  the  Netherlands,  the  common  law 
of  England,  the  principles  most  generally  admitted  in  Germany,  all  de- 
rive their  merit,  and  the  duration  of  their  obligatory  force,  from  the 
single  reason  that  they  are  the  epitome  of  usages  consigned  to  writing; 
that  custom  purifies  itself  by  time,  and  that  the  dispositions  of  the  Ro- 
man law,  especially  those  of  the  Digest,  have  been  in  all  ages  acknow- 
ledged as  written  reason,  solely  because  they  were  not  made  at  once,  but 
have  been  produced  by  the  habits  of  an  eminently  wise  people,  and  col- 
lected together  in  the  works  of  jurisconsults  who  were  fully  sensible  of 
the  importance  of  their  task.* 

"  But  is  it  necessary  to  admit  this  diversity  of  system  in  theoretical 
and  practical  jurisprudence?  Perhaps  the  distinction  exists  less  in 
reality  than  in  the  different  points  of  view  in  which  legislation  is  consi- 
dered. If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  true,  that  ancient  usages  cannot,  with- 
out serious  inconvenience,  become  the  sole  and  exclusive  basis  of  law, 
that  the  disparities  resulting  from  it  would  be  such  as  to  shock  the  un- 
derstanding, and  that  laws  ought  to  vary  with  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  new  systems  of  legislation  have  not  fully  answered 

*  This  is  the  system  tdfocsted  by  Safigny  in  his  work  U§btr  dm  B^iiffm  umm 
ZeU-aken  tur  GetetsgebuHg, 


|the,exfect«iioD9of  those  who  wished  to  have  them  adopted;  if. those 
nations  on  which  they  have  been  attempted  to  he  imposed  have  rejected 
them^  or  have  only  waited  the  first  favourable  moment  to  return  to  their  ' 
ancient  usages^  we  think  it  would  be  easy  to  reconcile  these  different 
opinions,  or  rather  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  not  so  opposite  as  they 
appear.** — Introduction,  p.  yii — xi. 

The  steps  by  which  he  attempts  the  task  of  reconcilement,  are 
such  as,  in  our  judgment,  to  afford  the  advocates  of  neiUier  the  one 
nor  the  other  opinion  the  triumph  of  a  victory,  white  they  are  such 
also  as  to  render  the  dispute  worse  than  trifling,  inasmuch  as  it 
tends  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  combatants  from  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  practical  utility,  which  ought  alone  to  guide  and  regulate 
their  efforts.  The  ground  taken  1by  those  who  oppose  systematic 
legislation,  (M.  Meyer  means  of  course  its  rational  opponents — 
there  are  others  with  whom  it  would  be  vain  to  argue,)  is,  that  the 
necessary  amendments  of  law  are  sufficiently  indicated  by.  the 
changes  of  time  and  of  the  corresponding  habits  of  society,  which 
prepare  the  way  for,  and  force  them  into  adoption.  Let  us  pay 
all  respect,  says  our  author,  to  customs  and  usages — let  us  be 
jt^nder  even  to  prejudices,  the  result  of  long-cherished  habit;  but 
let  us  at  tiie  same  time  allow  that  the  alteration  of  laws,  even 
though  left  to  be  indicated  by  the  progress  of  society,  is  not  less 
the  province  of  the  legislator,  whose  duty  it  is  to  sanction  the  lA- 
-  iioyations  of  custom,  by  guarding  against  confusion,  and  to  en- 
sure order  and  regularity  in  the  progress  of  abolition  as  well  as  of 
new  enactment.  This,  he  adds,  is  no  other  than  the  course  pur- 
sued under  Justinian  in  his  Institutes,  and  in  the  compilations  of 
the  Code  and  Digest — the  very  examples  on  which  the  detractors 
of  systems  place  their  reliance;  whilst  they,  in  like  manner,  forget 
the  intimate  connection  which  exists  between  the  separate  branches 
of  legislation,  and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  the  substantial  re- 
form of  any,  without  a  perfect  understanding  of  its  dependencies 
upon  the  whole  body  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

Every  country  possesses  something  of  a  system  of  legislation — 
even  those  in  which  laws  and  customs  are  least  in  unison,  having 
been  introduced  in  succession,  and  without  reference  to  any  fixed 
principles.  However  different  in  their  origin,  they  are  bound 
together  by  habit,  and  made  to  amalgamate;  and  it  is  as  much 
the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  watch  over  every  partial  alteration 
of  such  a  system,  as  over  those  more  general  changes  of  the  entire 
fabric  which  great  political  events  sometimes  bring  about,  and  of 
which  our  own  times  have  furnished  us  with  so  many  examples. 
Whether  the  object  in  contemplation  be  of  great  or  small  dimen- 
sions, utility  is  still  the  pole-star  which  ought  to  guide  us;  but 
tile  misehief  is,  that  men  are  apt  to  overlook  the  importance  of 
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Miticttlif  MWs,  iniiidt  kt^  oftferi  (MUised  nUt&y  and  wifllMt  oom^ 
fcination  or  foresi^t;  pres^ntitig  pointe  of  contradicdoii  to  odiers 
t^hich  are  still  retained,  or  overturning  in  their  execiitioil  tb& 
application  of  general  principles  till  then  regularly  followed,  and 
dn  which  it  is  probable  that  the  makers  of  the  law  never  once 
reflected. 

"  Wherever,  thettfbre,  the  detractors  of  theoretical  legisUtion  declaim 
against  tke  abase  of  systems  wkdeh  offer  just  and  beautiM  comUnatioiis 
in  theotf)  Ymt  want  tbe  sanetkMi  «f  experienoe,  tbcy  hav^e  bat  too  mndi 
atasoD  for  tiieir  incaipaiiaM,  wbea  ttie  projected  systeaon  are  takanak 
MBdom;  baiif  it  wDoid.be  unpardonabk  to  kiaa  si|^  oi  tka  iiiaiiaei% 
lua^Bs,  aad  paealiar  tiromastaiices  of  a  nalioaj  nerehr  for  kbe  saka 
of  supporting  a  consistent  and  well-combined  theory,  stiU  less  is  it  prat 
dent  to  n^ard  each  otgect  separately,  without  looUn|^  to  the  harmony 
l«Uch  should  subsist  between  the  parts  of  one  whole,  lyithoat  endeavottr^p 
log  to  prevent  the  rubs  which  the  introduction  of  any  novelty  whatever 
must  alwajrs  occasion,  without  avoiding  the  subtilties  inlo  which  we 
necessarily  fail  in  seeking  to  apply  laws  not  proceedinff  ^m  the  same 
principle,  and  making  institutions  mareh  in  the  same  me  with  others  of 
a  wholly  opposite  tendency*  iVactiee  and  habit  finally  reoondfe  things 
trhicb  are  most  dissimilar  in  appearance,  and  time  makes  the  want  of 
aaBfmmity,  wMoh  might  at  £iat  exist  between  saoh  dispositions^  befor- 
gfntkea.}  bat  the  just  appiicatiott  of  the  theoretical  scie&ae  of  kgtslalMa 
may  tend  to  praaerre  harmony  between  the  paru  of  the  saasa  systemi  it 
may  effect  by  .anticipation,  what  experience  can  only  give  after  a. confNr 
deraWa  lapse  of  time;  it^  may  prevent  the  inooaveniences  which  habijl 
alone  is  slow  in  removing.  The  whole  question  is  reduced,  therefore,  to 
the  knowledge  of  how  much  the  legislator  ought  to  allow  to  theory,  and 
how  much  lo  the  usages  of  the  nation  for  which  his  laws  are  destined. 

"  He  who  wouM  give  laws  to  a  people,  which  should  in  process  of 
Mme  eootribute  to  t^r  prosperity,  and  prevent  the  inconveniences  (o 
which  new  laws  and  institutions,  whether  general  or  pattial,  must  gift 
rise,  oogfat  therefore  to  be  well  acqaamted  with  the  laws,  usages,  and 
hidMts  ti  that  people ;  but  he  most  not  confine  himself  to  their  meseDk 
dispositions  only;  he  must  catch  their  spirit,  and  consequently  inform 
himsdf  thoroughly  of  their  origin,  the  circumstances  which  produced 
themy  the  modifications  they  have  undergone,  the  different  stagea  of 
Jurisprudence  at  which  they  have  arrived ;  he  should  know  the  revQl]i« 
tions  which  the  nation  itself  has  passed  through  in  its  government,  its 
customs,  its  relations  during  peace  and  war  with  its  neighbours ;  he 
ought  to  look  to  the  character  of  the  sovereign  and  his  councillors;  to 
the  state  of  internal  peace  which  the  people  have  enjoyed,  or  the  troubles 
which  have  agitated  them  during  such  add  such  a  reign ;  to  the  state  cf 
the  finances,  which  may  from  their  derangement  excuse  or  necessitate 
measures  otherwise  impradent,  or  by  their  flourishing  condition  taUkth 
riee  sach  as  would  be  otherwise  impracticable ;  the  nationat  raaonreea; 
the  commerce;  in  a  word,  he  ought  to  study  deeply  the  history  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  understand  completely  the  changes  which  may  have 
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taken  place  h  their  kgnlstion,  with  thcit  eanfles  as  wdl  as  ibeir  effects  j 
and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  Montesquieu  said  *  qt^Ufmit  6elmrtr  kr  bm 
par  thutinre* 

"  To  be  enabled  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  ages,  in  a  nwtter  so 
delicate  as  that  on  which  the  hapjmiess  of  mankind  in. a  great  degree 
depends,  we  must  not  confine  our  inquiries  solely  to  the  country  for 
which  a  new  sptem  of  laws  is  destined  i  we  must  extend  our  observa- 
tions to  the  legislative  systems  of  other  nations,  and  especially  of  such 
as  in  their  situation,  connections,  wants  and  resources,  present  the 
greatest  resemblance  to  that  to  which  we  have  devoted  the  results  of  our 
Knowledge.  It  is  by  a  sedulous  study  of  the  progress  of  their  laws,  and 
an  attentive  examination  of  them,  that  we  succeed  in  collecting  die 
results  of  the  experience  of  all  these  nations  on  the  dtflferent  points  of 
legislation* 

"  The  labour  which  we  demand  is  immense ;  the  infiormation  raquirei 
is  almost  boundless ;  the  research,  probably,  beyond  the  powers  of  any 
•ingle  individuals  bat  they  are  indispensable  preliminaries  to  the  under* 
taking  of  the  most  glorions  task  to  which  a  man  can  devote  himself,  a 
task  which  the  ancients  reserved  exclusively  for  their  gods,  or  for  those 
who  were  favoured  with  their  immediate  inspirations.  What  recomoense 
is  not  due  to  him  who  succeeds  iu  establishing,  by  a  good  system  of  laws, 
Ae  happiness  of  a  whole  nation  ?  A  happiness  so  much  the  more  real, 
that  it  is  connected  with  every  action,  even  the  most  trifling,  every  social 
relation,  every  tie  which  attaclies  man  to  ail  tliat  is  most  dear  to  him  t 
But  on  the  other  band,  what  a  serious  jesponnbiHty  rests  on  him  who 
abandons  the  welfiire  of  a  whole  nation  to  chance,  who  mils  the  risk  of 
poisoning  the  very  well-spring  of  all  their  rights,  of  all  their  actions,  of 
dl  their  habits !  A  new  system  of  laws  is  always  an  extremely  danger- 
ous experiment;  it  requires  to  be  thoroughly  examined  and  well  com- 
))ined,  prevbusly  to  placing  the  social  body  and  individual  citizens  under 
its  sway :  there  is  no  labour,  no  care  that  can  be  considered  too  great, 
with  reJPerence  to  an  object  of  such  importance :  there  is  no  prize  too 
high  for  the  deserts  of  him  who  ensures  the  great  object  of  all  society— 
the  liberty,  security,  and  tranquillity  of  every  one  of  its  members.*' — 
Introduction,  p.  xvii — xxiii. 

We  Jtlave  indulged  in  some  length  of  quotation;  but  the.hig^ 
character  of  the  work  renders  it  an  object  of  np  small  importance 
that  the  opinions  of  its  author  on  the  ^^eneral  subject  of  legisla* 
tion — a  subject  of  such  vital  and  pressing  interest  to  ourselves — 
should  be  accurately  known  and  well  considered.  His  great 
maxim  seems  t^o  be,  that  in  all  plans  of  reform,  experience  should 
be  our  guide,  s^nd  utility  our  object,  tie  adopts  in  its  full  force 
tlie  doctrine  of  Montesquieu,  who  inculcates  the  intimate  relatioi) 
and  mutual  dependencies  of  law  and  history ;  and  if  he  does  not 
puffer  himself  to  be  cited  as.  an  authority  in  support  of  the  drean^a 
ot  theoretical  and  abstract  perfection  iu  the  art  of  legislation,  still 
loss  is  he  liable  to  be  called  in  aid  of  those  who  maintain  the  inr 
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Tiolability  of  existing  institutions,  or  the  timid  policy  of  half-mea* 
sures,  in  the  great  ^ork  of  amendment. 

From  discussing  the  general  principles  of  legislation,  M.  Meyer 
goes  on  to  estimate  the  relative  importance  of  its  several  branches; 
and  in  diis  part  of  his  introduction  the  observations  he  makes  are 
no  less  deserving  the  attention  of  those  who,  though  well-wishers 
to  the  cause  of  reform,  and  zealous  to  promote  its  accomplish- 
ment, are  alarmed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  and  uncertain 
M'here  or  how  to  begin  in  so  extensive  a  field  of  operation. 

**  Nevertheless,"  he  observes,  **  all  parts  of  legislation,  though 
forming  a  complete  whole,  are  not  equally  interesting  in  their  con- 
sequences, nor  equally  dependant  on  historical  association.*' 
*'  Generally  speaking,"  he  continues,  *'  those  laws  to  which  the 
citizen  is  left  free,  whether  he  will  or  will  not  subject  himself,  call 
for  the  least  immediate  attention — such  are  the  civil  and  commer- 
cial systems — ^those,  for  instance,  which  regulate  succession  in  case 
of  intestacy."  "  Accordingly,"  he  says,  "  we  have  seen  frequent 
examples  of  nations  adopting,  in  these  respects,  the  entire  institu- 
tions of  foreign  countries,  with  which  they  have  nothing  else  in 
common;"  and  he  instances  '*  the  reception  (universal  with  the 
exception  of  England)  of  the  Roman  law  among  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  the  commercial  laws  of  Rhodes,  the  customs  of  Oleron, 
and  the  usages  of  Catalonia,  known  by  the  name  of  Consulatus 
Maris.*'  From  this  general  remark  are  to  be  excepted  those  laws 
which  affect  the  rights  of  persons  only. 

Next  to  civil  laws,  in  the  ascending  scale  of  interest  and  import- 
ance, he  places  the  penal — a  position  which  he  acknowledges  may 
be  taxed  as  paradoxical,  but  which  he  undertakes  to  defend  upon 
principles  both  of  theory  and  experience.  Penal  laws  affect 
directly  the  interests  of  but  a  small  number  of  individuals,  and 
those  (for  the  most  part)  of  least  weight  and  influence  in  the  state. 
All  men  are  free  to  keep  out  of  their  reach ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  vast  importance  which  has  been  assigned  them  in  the  writings 
of  some  whose  zeal  (let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  M.  Meyer 
whose  sentiments  we  are  recording)  "  does  more  honour  to  their 
frfiilanthropy  than  to  their  penetration" — notwithstanding  the  in- 
terests of  humanity,  the  circumstances  which  often  make  us  lose 
right  of  the  criminal  in  contemplating  the  unfortunate — notwith- 
standing the  immediate  influence  of  the  state  of  society  upon 
punishments,  and  of  punishments  upon  morals — notwithstanding 
the  undoubted  right  of  every  individual  to  the  protection  of  the 
state  of  which  he  is  a  member — all  which  form  abundance  of 
motives  for  assigning  to  this  branch  of  legislation  a  rank  superior 
to  that  before  treated  of — ^yet  experience  teaches  that  neither  is 
this  essentially  connected  with  history;  "  that  its  changes  are 
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quite  independent  of  the  variations  which  nations  undergo  in  their 
forms  of  government;  that  it  has  advanced  or  retrograded  with 
the  manners  of  the  age,  but  has  always  been  a  stranger  to  the 
great  revolutions  of  empires." 

Of  far  more  immediate  importance  to  society  at  large  than  the 
actual  dispositions  of  -either  the  civil  or  the  penal  code,  are  the 
forms  of  Procedure  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  justice.  Here 
it  is  that  one  at  least  of  the  parties  in  every  litigation  finds  himself 
compelled  by  the  act  of  his  adversary  to  submit  his  rights  to  the 
restriction  of  certain  arbitrary  rules,  from  which  he  cannot  with- 
draw himself;  and  that  without  any  fault  or  neglect  of  his  own^ 
and  without  any  privilege  or  exemption  in  respect  of  wealth,  sta- 
tion, or  probity.  Here  every  citizen  of  the  state  is  alike  interested 
in  the  attainment  of  a  system  calculated  to  afford  security  against 
the  effects  of  unnecessary  delay  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  undue 
precipitation  on  the  other:  and  here  also  we  find  experience  come 
in  aid  of  theory,  it  being  seldom  that  a  nation  has  undergone  any 
considerable  revolution  in  its  political  existence  without  its  conse- 
quences being  perceptible  in  the  state  of  its  laws  of  procedure; 
while  history  may  be  ransacked  in  vain  to  produce  any  instance  of 
a  people  which,  without  the  loss  of  its  own  national .  inde- 
pendence, has  adopted  those  of  a  foreign  country.  And  it  is  to 
this  principle  that  our  author  ascribes  the  introduction  of  the 
canon  law,  as  a  general  rule  of  procedure  among  the  several  nations 
of  Europe  which  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Roman  civil  law, 
without  its  forms,  but  which  all  eqfially  acknowledged  the  autho- 
rity of  a  clergy  forming  a  separate  power,  and  connected  by  one 
common  interest,  throughout  Christendom. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  relative  importance  of  the  several 
branches  of  legislation  alread3r  noticed,  they  all  must  yield,  in 
point  of  vital  interest  and  intimate  connection  with  the  whole 
frame  of  government,  to  the  judicial  establbhments  of  a  nation— 
*'  meaning,  by  its  judicial  establishments,  those  which  the  laws  have 
instituted  for  the  administration  of  justice — the  measures  taken  to 
enable  every  citizen  to  exercise  all  his  rights,  and  to  exact  all  his 
dues."  The  form  of  the  tribunals — the  extent  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion— their  relations  with  constituted  authorities  as  well  as  with 
private  individuals — such  are  the  weighty  considerations  which  fall 
within  the  province  of  this  head  of  inquiry.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  these  institutions,  unless  we 
also  examine  the  forms  of  procedure  which  fall  within  their  im- 
mediate influence;  and  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
these  without  that  of  the  other  branches  of  administration  to 
which  they  are  pl$iced  in  constant  relation*  But  they  posseos  a 
still  higher  claim  to  our  veneration,  when  we  reflect  how  closely 
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they  are  iiicorponited  with  die  constitution  and  character  of  a 
people,  ifisoiiMich  that  history  records  not  a  single  example  of  any 
aatkm  which,  without  actual  subjugation,  has  ever  adopted  the 
entire  judicial  system  of  any  other;  and  in  whatever  cases  trans- 
plantation has  been  attempted,  the  exotic  has  either  not  taken 
root,  or  has  soon  totaHy  degenerated — a  result  of  experience, 
observes  our  author,  which  confirms  the  necessity  of  examining 
these  institutions  by  the  light  of  history— illustrating  the  failure 
attendant  upon  a  contrary  line  of  experiment  by  the  recent  exam- 
ple of  the  introduction  into  France  of  the  English  trial  by  jury, 
and  by  the  more  ancient  one  of  the  adoption  of  the  French 
"  aunisl^  public"  by  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  for  the  adminis- 
'tffation  of  their  dominions  in  tlie  Low  Countries,  both  which 
attempts  resulted  in  the  formation  of  institutions  wholly  dissimilar 
to  those  on  which  they  were  modelled. 

''  Nevertheless,^'  he  continues,  (and  here  we  must  be  pardoned 
another  quotation,  in  consideration  of  tlie  importance  of  a  subject 
on  which  it  is  so  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  misunder- 
standing,) 

"  we  are  no  believers  in  the  impossibility  of  making  a  nation  partid- 
patb  in  the  acknowledged  benefits  of  an  institution  established  among 
its  ncigbbours^  but  the  attempt  requires  great  caution,  atid  a  perfeet 
knowledge  of  everything  connected  with  the  novelty  sought  to  be  intro- 
duced. -  To  naturalize  it  in  a  foreign  country,  it  is  indispensable  to  be 
'fally  informed  as  to  its  real  spirit,  and  the  relations  existing  between  the 
bal^  and  the  government  of  the  nation  possessed  of  the  institution,  as 
well  as  the  laws  which  relate  to  it  $  it  is  equally  indispensable  to  know 
exactly  to  what  part  of  the  system  an  institution  is  attached  for  which 
another  is  desired  to  be  substituted,  in  order  to  modify  the  latter  so  as  to 
retain  its  essence,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  threads  of  ancient 
usages  which  continue  to  subsist,  and  unite  them  with  the  new  forms 
desired  to  be  substituted  for  the  previous  ones.  It  is  only  by  taking 
these  precautions  that  one  can  hope  for  any  success  in  a  projected  inno- 
^tion.  As  a  gardener  ought  to  know  the  nature  of  the  twig  which  he 
means  to  engraft,  as  wdl  as  of  the  tree  on  which  it  is  to  be  grafted ;  to 
distinguish  and  preserve  the  tubes  by  which  the  sap  circulates  from  the 
«tock  to  the  graft ;  and  to  carefully  extirpate  everything  which  could 
obstruct  or  pervert  this  communication— a  legislator  who  seeks  to  impart 
to  one  nation  the  benefit  of  the  institutions  of  another,  ought  to  be  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  those  he  wishes  to  introduce,  as  well  as  those 
for  which  they  are  to  be  substituted ;  he  ought  to  know  what  habits  are 
favourable  to  this  introduction,  and  what  are  opposed  to  it ;  he  ought  to 
encourage  the  first,  and  make  the  last  be  forgotten.  The  usages  of  a 
people  are  not  the  fit  subjects  of  regulation ;  manners  yield  no  obedience 
to  written  laws  j  but  nothing  is  more  easy  to  him  who  really  deserves  the 
name  of  legislator  than  to  bring  them  quietly  and  imperceptibly  to  the 
wished- for  point;  to  concede  mildly  such  articles  as  are  not  essentia!  to 
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the  proposed  measure;  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  accessaries )  to  admit 
unimportant  modifications ;  to  cany  the  semhlanoe  of  yieldin^to  castMm 
in  externals,  without  giving  up  a  jot  of  strict  prineipk,  mtbont  everionng 
sight  of  the  essential  object  $  and  in  fliis  maooer  to  succeed  in  pracMng 
the  adc^ion  of,  and  in  naUiralixing  an  institution  which  be  'Could  not 
have  established  without  these  precaatioos. 

"  Of  what  use  would  experience  be  in  matters  of  legislatioix,  if  we 
were  forced  to  abandon  ourselves  blindly  to  custom  in  what  .relates  .to  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  laws,  if  it  was  previously  admitted  to  be  ibi- 
possible  to  transmit  from  one  age  or  from  one  country  to  anotfier  insti- 
tutions calculated  to  improve  its  condition.  The  task  of  a  legislator  is 
extremely  difficult,  and  if  new  laws  are  frequent,  that  frequency  is  pro- 
bably a  sign  of  the  want  of  vocation  (>f  those  who  pretend  to  the  tMe. 
The  true  legislator,  anxious  to  give  really  oseful  and  permnnenl  laws, 
desirous  of  doing  good,  but  aware  of  the  d^cidties  opposed  to  him,  who 
appreciates  the  danger  of  every  experiment,  and  Is  fully  sensible  of  4he  in* 
pcMtance  of  his  undertaking,  is  a  rare  character :  he  is  slow  in  determining, 
he  does  not  take  up  this  or  that  institution  by  chance,  he  adopts  bo  sys- 
tem beforehand,  he  belongs  to  no  party ;  but  he  corrects  system  by  tiM- 
rience,  and  arranges  the  residts  of  experience  according  to  theory.  He 
will  be  very  frequently  tempted  to  give  up  bis  task,  but  never  wilt  he 
give  up  anything  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  never  will  bfe  pre- 
cipitate his  labours,  never  will  he  dishonour  them  by  base  adulation ; 
whatever  may  be  the  state  of  a  nation,  he  will  know  that  although  its 
laws  may  be  defective,  it  is  better  to  retain  them  for  any  length  of  time, 
than  to  augment  confusion  by  substituting  another  system  of  legisUtion 
equally  unsuitable,  or  entangling  it  by  partial  alterations.'* — p.  xli«-xhr. 

'  The  age  in  which  we  live,  he  proceeds  to  observe,  is  peculiarly 
interesting  \n  this  point  of  view.  Ancient  customs  are  every- 
where subverted  or  shaken;  their  defects  are  no  longer  attempted 
to  be  concealed ;  and  even  in  England,  the  country  of  all  others 
most  distinguished  by  attachment  to  habit,  nobody  any  I6nger 
makes  a  mystery  of  entertaining  these  sentiments.  "  On  crie  tous 
les  jours  k  la  r6forme,  at  on  tente  plus  d*une  innovation." 

\i  is  needless  to  follow  our  author  any  further  in  his  introductory 
essay,  after  having  so  fiilly  made  known  by  our  extracts  the  gene- 
ral scope  of  his  reasoning ;  and  it  would  be  impossible,  within  the 
limits  of  a  review,  to  present  an  analysis  of  the  first  and  succeed- 
ing volumes,  in  which,  after  tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of 
those  existing  institutions  which  he  snbs^quently  examines  more 
in  detui,  and  deriving  them  from  the  ancient  Germans — in  oppo* 
sition  to  some  very  ingenious  writers,*  who  have  preferred  seeking 
their  source  in  the  civn  law  of  Rome, — ^he  goes  on  to  examine  suc- 
oesaively  those  of  England,  of  France  under  the  ancient  monarchy, 

^  hmm%  tbeae  it  would  be  onjoct  to  ueglect  the  opportonily  of  compliroentiDg  I  lie 
learaiag  and  indiuUy  nianifiBitcd  by  our  Gountr^rmen,  Mr.  Spence,  in  his  "  Iiiqqirj 
into  the  Origin  of  tlic  Laws  and  Politkal  lustituUons  of  Modern  £urope." 
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of  Ibe  Netherlands^  of  Germany,  and  of  France  since  the  Revo* 
lution*  It  b  impoflsibie,  we  repeat,  that  any  analysis  can  give  a 
correct  or  useful  view  of  the  contents  of  such  a  work  as  this, 
which  calls  for,  and  demands,  the  undivided  attention  of  all  who 
are  desirous  of  studying  legislation  as  a  science,  and  forming  their 
opinions  with  reference  to  diat  subject,  which  is,  of  all  others,  most 
important  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  man  in  his  civil  capacity, 
on  the  broad  basis  of  philosophical  experience;  and  contenting 
ourselves  witli  earnestly  recommending  the  diligent  perusal  of  it 
(especially  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  volumes)  to  such  as  are 
so  minded,  we  shall  occupy  the  space  now  remaining  to  us  with  a 
brief  abstract  of  the  fifth  and  concluding  volume,  (being  the  third 
part  of  the  treatise,)  in  which  the  author  professes  to  give  "  the 
result  of  the  principles  to  be  deduced  from  the  historical  parts;  to 
examine  separately  each  of  the  institutions  which  strikes  him  in 
the  light  of  greatest  utility ;  to  attempt  the  development  of  its  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages ;  to  discern  the  causes  which  have 
favoured  or  impeded  its  consequences,  the  daily  habits  and  usages 
of  the  people,  or  the  parts  of  the  administrative  organization  to 
which  they  are  attached,  and  by  which  consequently  the  intro- 
duction of  any  new  measure  ought  to  be  modified.  This  third 
division,''  he  adds,  "  which  contains  the  application  of  the  two 
former,  partakes  of  the  science  of  legislation ;  it  is  the  part  most 
essential,  the  true  object  of  our  labours  :  the  historical  division, 
and  that  in  which  history  and  jurisprudence  are  mingled,  are  only 
the  proofs  of  those  facts  of  which  the  results  are  here  developed." 

We  now  proceed  to  present  our  readers  with  a  «hort  summary 
of  those  results,  following  the  order  in  which  the  author  has  mar- 
shalled them. 

I.  Of  all  moral  sciences  tliere  is  none  of  more  extensive  utility 
than  that  which  teaches  die  relative  duties  of  the  sovereign  and  his 
people.  Legislation,  in  its  widest  sense,  comprises  all  those  rela- 
tions. It  regulates  the  limits  of  authority  and  obedience ;  pre- 
scribes the  mode  of  administration,  the  functions  of  the  magis^ 
trate,  and  the  rights  of  the  subject ;  the  extent  of  the  sacrifices 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  of  public  tranquillity^ 
the  nature  of  the  penalties  required  to  enforce  it.  It  ascertains 
the  degrees  of  relationship,  and  the  duties  arising  out  of  the  mar- 
riage contract;  establishes  the  rights  of  property,  and  provides  the 
means  of  ensuring  to  society  collectively,  as  well  as  to  individuals, 
the  free  exercise  of  whatever  is  permitted.  The  excellence  of  anv 
system  of  legislation  depends  on  the  degree  of  accuracy  with 
which  it  defines  the  objects  within  its  scope,  and  on  its  cotofoM 
mity  with  the  habits  and  charaoter  of  the  pe<^le  for  whose  use  it 
is  destined. 

;        .  •  ....  .  ...    .'Mil  . 
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The  taak  of  the  legislator  is  one  of  extreoie  diffievhy;  owing' to 
the  absence  of  anylhing  like  malbeDMitical  precision  in  die  prin- 
ciples of  his  science.  Certain  it  is^  that  no  system  of  laws,  how- 
ever perfect  in  itself,  is  a  fit  subject  for  transplantation  to  a  soil 
not  prepared  for  its  reception ;  and  in  every  case  which  can  arise, 
it  is  a  question  of  the  greatest  nicety  and  importance,  whether  to 
any,  and  if  any  to  what,  extent,  the  institutions  of  one  nation 
can  be  safely  and  beneficially  made  the  rule  of  conduct  for  ano- 
ther. The  great  danger  is  that  of  becoming  disgusted  with  the 
failure  of  experiments,  perhaps  injudiciously  attempted,  and  of 
too  hastily  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that  to  form  a  good  system 
of  legislation  is  an  achievement  beyond  the  scope  of  human 
ability-T-a  grievous  error,  and  one  which  results  only  from  haring 
set  out  with  an  improper  estimate  of  the  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted. 

*'  The  legislator  is  not  the  slave  of  circamstances ;  he  is  able,  and  it  is 
one  of  his  most  important  functions,  to  model  the  form  of  the  government 
and  the  habits  of  the  nation  after  the  prototype  of  his  own  formation ;  he 
may  improve  that  which  is  bad,  supply  actual  deficiencies,  retrench  what 
is  superfluous,  substitute  a  wise  and  well-understood  economy  for  a  neces- 
sary complicated  redundancy  of  means ;  conceal  what  ought  not  to  be 
publicly  exposed,  and  make  public  what  is  UQseasonably  enveloped  in 
mystery;  in  short,  bring  everything  up  to  the  idea  of  perfection  which 
the  human  mind  ought  always  to  have  before  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
point  out  beforehand  the  exact  road  which  he,  who  is  desirous  by  a  new 
system  of  laws  to  improve  the  situation  of  his  fellow-citizens,  ought  to 
follow.  When  he  finds  himself  called  to  these  august  functions,  at  one 
of  those  moments  of  trouble  and  agitation  at  which  the  most  apparently 
solid  foundations  of  empires  are  shaken }  when  principles  which  had 
never  been  before  doubted  are  brought  into  question,  and  established 
notions  overturned :  or  even  at  one  of  those  later  periods,  when  the  dawn 
of  tranquillity  still  leaves  in  vagueness  and  uncertainty  the  new  relations 
to  which  the  preceding  revolution  has  given  birth — he  may  boldly  pro- 
claim his  designs  ;  he  has  less  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  falling  short 
of,  than  of  exceeding,  the  bounds  desired  5  and  the  spirit  of  innovation 
is  a  powerful  spring  at  his  diiposal.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  legislation  is 
attempted  at  a  season  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  the  legislator  can  only 
introduce  even  the  most  useful  changes  with  slowness  and  prudence  $  he 
must'  cafefiiUy  conceal  bis  progress,  and  study  appearances  to  tht  nu 
mostf  he  must  beware  of  shocking  existing  interests  >  the  inertia  of 
tranquillity  will.be,  opposed  to  any  bold  attempt  $  he  ought  to  be  deeply 
impr^sed  with  the  tru|h,  that '  le  bien  est  tenncmi  du  mieux ;'  he  need  have 
no  fear  of  being  carried  beyond  his  mark,  but  he  may  not  be  able  to  reach 
it,  and  his  task  will  be  only  so  much  the  more  difficult.*'— -pp.  11,  12. 

IL  The  first  and  most  arduous  duty  of  the  legislator  is  accu; 
rataly  to  defioe>  and  carefully  to  observe,- the-  distioctipn  between 
the  several  branches  of  sovereign  authprity.  The  legislative^ 
executive  (or  administrative),  and  judicial  functions  are  each  of 
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asparate- origin*  end  pecfecUj  disliiieC  in  their  oatiHne4Uid  objector 
iQ.  oeofouod  whicb  is  to  iaflict  on  the  conoumit]^  one  of  die 
gteateit  miachiefs  it  can  8a8tain«  The  right  of  modifying-  the 
applicadon  of  law  may^  indeed,  be  delegated  by  die  legislator; 
but  it  is  indispensable  to  the  due  exercise  of  this  important  privi- 
lege, that  the  competent  authority  be  clearly  designated,  and  its 
limits  accurately  defined.  One  of  the  most  obvious  examples  in 
illustration  of  this  axiom  is  to  be  found  in  the  privilege  of  pardon 
— a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative  sufficient,  in  the  opinion 
of  BUckstope,  of  itself  to  constitute  a  principal  advantage  of 
Bonarchy  over  eaery  otlier  form  of  govemmeni;  since  in  thowy 
(as»  for  instance,  democracies,)  where  no  other  authority  is  ac^ 
knowledged  than  that  of  the  magistrate  by  whom  the*  laws  ara 
administered,  the  power  of  pardoning  must  either  have  no  exist- 
ence, or  must  centre  in  the  person  of  the  judge,  and  produce  the 
vei7.  confusion  whiqh  is  so  much  deprecated. 

Another  matter,  wliich  we  would  ourselves  siiggeat  as  deserve 
iog  of  very  serious  consideration,  and  falling  expressly  within  tbe 
present  division  of  our  subject,  is  the  power  assamed  and  fre- 
quently exercised  by  our  English  judges,  of  framing  and  issuing 
S^neral  orders  for  the  regulation  of  die  forms  of  proceeding  in 
eir  respective  courts ;  extending  in  some  instances  so  far  as  to 
involve  questions  of  positive  right,  and  which  can  scarcely  be 
abridged,  altered,  or  varied,  in  an^  important  particular,  without 
a  direct  encroachment  on  the  province  of  the  legislature.     At  tha 
same  time,  the  question^  to  what  extent  the  principle  of  practical 
convenience  may  be  admitted,  in  such  cases,  to  prevail  over  theo* 
cetical  consistency,  is  one  oertainly  of  extreme  nicety,  and  which 
we  are  fer  from  presuming  to  decide ;  but,  at  a  period  in  die  hia* 
lory  of  legislation,  when  that  division  of  the  legal  system,  which 
we  may  be  allowed  to  designate  genetically  as  "  the  Code  of  Pro- 
cedure,'' has  been  elevated  by  tne  universal  consent  of  iurists  to 
a. point  of  importance  which,  in  ruder  ages,  it  was  selaom,  aad 
ve^.  imperfectly,  understood  as  posseting,  we  feel  that  it  is  not 
enough,  in  order  tq  Justify  the  retention  by  judges  of  a  branch  of 
duty  40  widely  different  from,  and  inconsistent  with,  that  which  ia 
their  immediate  and  acknowledged  .province,:  to  appeal  lo  the  ex* 
ample  of  fiyrmer  times,  and  to  say  that,  in  regulating  'the  forms  of 
procedure  of  the  courts  over  which  they  preside,  they  only  fallow 
m  the  steps  of  their  predecessors,  by  exercising  the  privilege  of  mo- 
difying those  rules  which  they  perhaps  introduced  and  sanctioned. 

We  add  no  more  than  for  the  purpose  of  summing  up  this  im- 
portant division  of  the  subject,  in  the  words  of  the  author* 

*'  If  tbe  legislator  never  concerns  binsdf  wilih  regaktions  of  a  par- 
iSenkr  or  limited  natttrei  if  the  admmistrafeire  authority  never  takaa 
iqxn  itsdf  either  to  make  general  laws,  to  modify  those  in  existence,  or 
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to  regubU&tbe  rig^  of  indhidnla;  if  the  jfidge  never  prmoaDoer  any 
judgment  except  i^Min  the  case  immediately  before  him  ;•  if  he  fields  the 
obedience  which  he  owes  to  the  laws  3  if  he  examines  the  extrinsic  ralidity 
of  the  allegations  submitted  to  him^  without  pretending  to  the  specific 
value  of  acts  of  authority,  and  without  seeking  to  give  eSect  to  incompe- 
tent ordinances ;  the  government  wiU  never  experience  those  inconveni- 
ences w^ich  are  the  inseparable  result  of  connicting  powere.*' — voLV. 
p.  68. 

IXL  In  proceedii^  to  io^uire  into  the  nature-  of  law  itaelT, 
^Ih  reference  to  the  prbiciplea  to  be  observed  in  its  construe^ 
tion,  the  first  wrhich  presents  itself  is  Ibe  ^ramd  requisite  that: 
every  system  of  law  should  he  plain  and  •  intelligible  to  those 
whom  it  is  intended  to  bind  to  the  observance  of  it;  '  Here,  how- 
ever, our  anthon  draws  a  distinction,  which  places  hihi  a  little  at 
variance  witii  some  of  those  most  profoundly  versed  in  the  sci- 
ence of  legislation^  but  which  we  think  quite  consonant  to  the 
dictates  of  practical  good  sense  and  experience.  It  *U  not,  he 
Observes,  necessary  that  the  law  should  be  so  minute  in  its  de- 
tails, or  so  obvious,  in  every  particular,  to  the  most  ordinary 
capacity,  as  that,  without  any  previous  knowledge'  or  application^ 
every  individual  may  be  enabled  lit  once  to  comprehend  all  its^ 
dispositions  and  intendments.  That  which  is  really  requisite  is' 
that  the  law  should  be  intrinsically  well  adapted  to  the  object  in 
view-"— that  it  should  comprise  the  general  features  of  every  case 
without  descending  to  specific  enumeration ;  and,  above  all»  that 
the  legislatbr  should  himself  be  at  the  pains  of  understanding  the 
snbject  on  which  he  is  about  to  legislate.  Law,  it  is  rightly' 
tfdded,  is  not  meant  to  supply  the  defects  of  gross  ignorance  or* 
culpable  inattention.  Precision  and  brevity — a  s(:mpuIous  regard 
to  the  constant  use  of  the  same  words  in  the  same  acceptation — 
am  equally  scrupulous  avoidance  of  the  use  of  pleonasm  and  sy- 
nonymes,  and  of  all  vain  repetitions,  especially  if  accompanied 
with  unmeaning  variations  in  the  expression;  these  are  the 
observances  which  the  citizen  has  a  right  to  demand,  and  whicfa> 
if  they  are  sufficiently  kept  in  view,  are  such  as  to  leave  him ' 
vrithout  a  jpretext  for  disobedience. 

M.  Meyer  again  differs  irom  Bentham  on  the  point  of  defini-' 
iSon^  which  he  regards  as  wholly  beyond  the  scope  of  legislation,' 
except  where  the  act  prescribed  or  prohibited  is  one  which 
depends  on  the  mere  wUl  of  the  sovereign.  On  this  subject,  be' 
holds  to  the  doctrine  that  *'  omnis  definitio  in  Jure  bivili  pericu- 
fosa  est;  parum  est  enim  ut  subverti  nequeat.'  Thiis,  he  says, 
yvhat  end  woidd  it  answer  to  preface  a  code  of  matrimonial  insti-^ 
tntions  by  declaring  that  marriage  is  the  contract  betwteen  man 
and  wife,  or  that  the  intention  of  marriage  is  the  procreation  of 
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cfaMren.  No  defioidon  of  the  legislature  can  alter  tfie  motai 
nature  of  the  institution.  But  put  the  case  of  homicide — unin-- 
tentional  or  premeditated — justifiable  or  merely  excusable — these 
are  distinctions  which  the  law  itself  creates,  and  which  every 
body  at  once  sees  the  necessity  of  accurately  defining. 
.  **  Law  is  not  a  treatise  oh  jurisprudence ;  its  province  is  ooly  to 
dictate  what  the  subject  ought  to  do  or  to  abstain  from  doing;  it  was 
never  designed  to  analyse  the  science,  or  to  render  it  comprehensible  to 
those  who  wish  to  study  it ;  it  lays  down  rules  of  conduct  accessible  and 
applicable  to  every  individual ;  divisions,  distinctions,  and  limitatioast 
are  not  within  its  jiurisdiction,  at  least,  not  unless  they  are  prescribed 
by  the  legislature.  In  all  cases  when  divisions  depend  upon  the  law,  it 
is  indispensable  that  they  should  be  precisely  indicated  -,  but  when  they 
are  traced  by  the  hand  of  nature  herself,  when  they  arise  from  a  pre- 
existing relation,  which  the  legislator  can  neither  change  nor  modify,  the 
law  has  nothing  to  do  with  them."* 

IV.  The  next  principle  established  is  that  which  our  author 
designates  by  the  very  intelligible  compound  phrase,  non-retro^ 
activity — a  principle  which,  however  simple  and  undeniable  in 
point  of  justice,  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty  in  the  execution,  in  its  application,  for  instance,  to 
contracts,  the  question  of  pre-existence  must  necessarily  be  often 
one  of  great  nicety  and  refinement.  The  date  of  the  contract 
may  be  easily  ascertained  to  be  prior  to  that  of  the  new  enact- 
ment ;  but  it  may  be  attended  witn  many  posterior  consequences, 
and  it  Is  too  much  to  say  that  the  new  law  shall  have  no  effect  on 
the  consequences,  however  remote,  of  a  prior  contract*  Under 
this  head  also  falls  the  consideration  of  all  dispensing  powers  and 
privileges — and  that  of  the  interpretation  of  laws  defective  in 
point  of  precision  or  clearness; — with  reference  to  which  last 
class  of  possible  cases,  as  well  as  to  obviate  a  continual  recurrence 
to  the  fountain  head  from  which  the  law  has  emanated,  the 
French  code  declares  that  the  judge  who  shall  refuse  to  decide 
on  pretence  that  the  law  is  hurtful,  obscure,  or  imperfect,  is 
guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty,  which  requires  him  to  supply  by 
reasoning  and  analogy  such  omissions  as  he  thinks  himself  to 
have  discovered.  This  remarkable  provision  is  not,  indeed,  in- 
tended to  absolve  the  judge  from  the  duty  of  pointing  out  to  the 

*  **  It  leeiDS  that  the  Emperor  Justinian,  when  he  inserted  new  dispotf  dona  ih  the 
instkntes,  and  gave  them  the  force  of  Jaw^  set  au  example  to  futore  legislatora  of  com- 
posing treatises  of  law  endowed  with  obligatory  qualities :  yet  the  constJtntioD  which 
sanctioned  these  institutes,  gives  ground  to  imagine  that  Iiis  intention  was  nerer  to 
attribute  to  them  Che  character  of  posiUfe  law,  but  merely  to  compose  aa  elementary 
treatise,  destined  for  a  basis  of  le^ al  study,  and  clothed  with  the  imperial  approbatioif, 
necessary  to  its  being  reccifed  in  the  schools,  according  to  the  terms  lequired  bj 
I.  Sect.  19.  Cod.  de  veterijure  enucUando,  In  proof  of  which,  the  confirmation  of  the 
institateft  Is  in  fact  addressed  to  the  StudenU  of  Ijtw.* 


legiBlature  the  otlure  of  the  difficulty  he  has  experienced;  on  Ike 
contrary^  we  find  no  principle  more  strongly  enforced  than  that 
of  giving  every  facility  to  a  free  intercourse  between  the  judicial- 
and  legislative  branches  of  government*  with  regard  (among 
others)  to  this  very  object.  But,  that  the  sovereign  authority  may- 
not  be  exposed  to  incessant  importunity  on  the  subject  of  un-* 
founded  or  frivolous  objections,  it  seems  indispensable,  Qn  die 
words  of  our  author,) — 

"  in  the  first  place  not  to  admit  any  necessity  of  interpreting  laws  except 
where  the  hignest  tribunals,  whose  decisions  are  unassailable  by  the  ordi- 
nary methods^  are  at  variance  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  expressions  which 
the  legislator  has  made  use  of  j'*  2.  *^  that  the  opposition  should  be  reite« 
rated  j  every  body  of  persons,  like  every  individual,  is  hable  to  error,  and 
may  have  considered  the  same  thing  in  a  di£Ferent  point  of  view  from 
that  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  opposite  opinion ;  a  re-examina« 
tion,  deeper  and  more  considerate  than  the  first,  and  made  with  special 
attention  to  the  arguments  which  formed  the  motives  of  the  former  deci<» 
sion,  may  often  lead  a  judge  to  retract  an  erroneous  opinion,  by  giving 
him  an  insight  into  the  true  meaning  of  a  mistaken  law  3"  3.  "  where  a 
diversity  of  opinions  has  repeatedly  manifested  itself  only  between  the 
same  two  individuals,  or  bodies  of  persons,  (which  may  be  the  effect  of 
obstinacy  or  prejudice,)  it  seems  right  that  at  least  some  third  party 
should  be  consulted,  to  the  end  that  the  sovereign  may  not  be  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  legislative  interpretation,  embracing  the  avowal  of  a 
defect  in  redaction,  sdlely  because  two  judges,  or  two  tribunals,  of  diffe- 
rent opinions,  have  obstinately  persisted  in  retaining  them*  From  all 
which  it  follows  that,  to  create  a  necessity  for  an  authoritative  interpre- 
tation, there  must  be  a  diversity  of  opinion,  repeatedly  manifested,  between 
several  different  judges  or  tribunals,  whose  judgments  are  unassailable 
by  the  ordinary  methods  of  impcachment/'—p.  88. 

In  other  words,  the  imputed  defect  should  be  of  such  nature  as 
to  be  incapable  of  being  set  right  on  appeal  to  a  superior  tribu- 
nal ;  it  should  not  be  founded  on  a  solitary  instance  of  misappre* 
hension,  which  might,  in  like  manner,  be  rectified  or  explamed 
upon  a  more  mature  and  deliberate  examination ;  nor  should  the 
legislative  authority  be  resorted  to  as  an  umpire  to  decide  be- 
tween two  conflicting  judgments,  until  recourse  has  been  had  to 
a  third  judge  or  tribunal,  and  that  aid  proved  ineffectual. 

V.  Not  only  must  the  law  be  general,  and  applicable  only  to 
future  cases ;  it  must  also  be  uniform  in  its  operation,  and  extend 
over  the  whole  territory  subject  to  the  same  government.  Local 
circumstances  may  point,  indeed,  to  some  diversities  in  the  gene- 
ral system,  especially  in  a  state  which,  like  the  Russian  empire, 
embraces  a  vast  assemblage  of  people  of  all  climates  and  of  every 
possible  variety  of  character  and  origin.  The  theory  of  Montes- 
quieu has  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  principle  of  adaptation 
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t»  Ibflw  aocl  the  like  eileriul  features  t>f  disaimilarity;  but  th«l 
Umot}!  may  be  puahed  far  beyond  the  boundi  of  practical  utility; 
and  the  general  reception  of  the  Roman  law,  which  serres  as  the 
fiMindalion  of  every  system  in  Europe,  (our  own  island  excepted,) 
is  astandins  proof. of  the  futility  of  the  doctrine  so  largely  inter- 
pieled.  M«  Meyer  appears  to  have  found  the  true  distinction 
wlMBn:he.<rfMe£ve8  that,  m  exacting,  unifofinity,  it  is  not  meant  to 
exclude  circumstantial  differences;  all  that  is  required  being,  that 
the  general  principles  should  be  the  same,  that  the  diversities  be 
such  only  as  ure  immediately  and  intimately  connected  with  local 
circumstances,  aiul  that  the  law  itself  clearly  indicate  them. 
.  Oq  the  great  question  of  substituting  a  new  and  uniform  system 
of  legislation  in  the  place  of  laws  discordant  or  absurd  in  their 
origin^  but  rendered  familiar,  and  perhaps  venerable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  by  immemorial  usage,  we  have  already  seen  what  are 
the  principles  which  our  author  professes.  Recurring  to  them  in 
this  place,  he  freely  admits  the  dangers  which  the  legislator  may 
expect  to  encounter  in  the  attempt^  but  adds,  that  the  evil  to  be 
apprehended  can  be  of  no  more  than  momentary  continuance,  and 
is,  in  most  instances,  the  consequence  only  of  unwise  precipita- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  innovator. 

*'  By  acting  witB  mildtoess  and  iirndence,  especiiHy  bv  making  the  na- 
tion acquaint^  with  the  mtfans  taken  to  enstnre  the  exceuence  of  the  new 
institutionsy  by  openly  exposing  them  to  the  public,  and  by  seizbg  the 
locky  moment,  a  new  system  of  law  may  be  introduced  without  oppasi- 
Uon.  We  cannot  liope  to  eradicate  habits  founded  on  long-established 
aisage,  by  rejecting  all  that  is  ancient  and  substituting  new  laws  in  its 
place ;  but  it  is  by  exhibiting  ^  the  eyes  of  the  nation  itself  the  defects 
of  existing  institutions,  by  proposing  improvements,  by  allowing  and 
iiiyitlng  every  body  of  persons  and  every  individual  to  communicate  tbteir 
ideas,  by  the  most  free  and  public  discussion  of  them,  and  by  adopting 
no  new  system  until  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  preferable  to  the  old,  that 
We  can  render  favourable  to  the  proposed  arrangements  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  susceptible  of  being  convinced. '  There  are  always  some  indivi- 
duals—and this  is  still  more  the  case  with  eorporatmns — ^who,  without 
yiekiiag  to  this  convicUony  either  horn  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  of  oppo- 
sition, or.of  ill-humovr,  or  from  a  want  of  the  activiQr  necessary  to  exami  ne 
that  which  is  unknown  to  thein,  are  obstinate  against  every  innovation ; 
t|if y  can  never  be  brought  to  approve  of  any  disposition  whose  recent 
date  in  a  manner  commands  their  reprobation  5  but  a  sovereign,  anxious 
for  the  general  weal,  should  wholly  disregard  their  opinions,  and  the  law 
should  treat  them  with  the  greatest  severity."— vol.  v.  p.  96 — 98. 

-  .  '^  Le  bien  est-  rennem  du  mieux*' — is  a  maxim  which  we  find 
repeated  in'  this  and  other  works  on  legislation;  and  to  no  age 
or  nation  is  it  more  immediately  applicable  than  to  our  own: 
yet  it  fi  but  a  CfilpaUe  indifferenoe,  a  eelfisb  apathy,  which  in<* 


duces  us  to  neglect  the  means  of  improveiBeBt.'  Betides;  tfMit 
vfhidi  we  pronounce  good,  because  it  is  babitaal,  is  often  only 
endurable  in  a  state  of  national  repose  and'  inaction;  as  mnrnm 
ever  a  change  of  external  circumstances' occurs  to  deraa^  ^ 
machine  of  government,  the  evils  of  the  eyitfem  beeome  appai^nt^ 
when  the  want  of  opportunity  renders  the  attempir  to  ttmwp 
them  impracticable.  Hence,  public  discontent,  iaaunrectioni  and 
violent  revolution — miseries,  from  the  actual  agency,  or  imminent 
peril  of  which  we  have  escaped  too  recendy  to  jpennit  our  adyeit- 
ing  to  them  as  the  mere  warnings  of  historical  recollection*  May 
our  statesmen  look  to  them  rather  as  the  signs  of  a  tempestof 
which  the  ingredients  are  even  yet  lurking  in  aome,  perhaps  nn- 
snspected,  region  of  the  political  atmosphere ! 

it  is  very  possible  that  anitfnoviition  nfay  not  bean  'improMiq»- 
ment — that  experience  may' render  serviceable  the-resnltS'oif'eveh 
an  erroneous  theory — that  we  may  have' too  late  to* "acknowledge 
the  superiority  of  an  old  usage  over  one  which  we  have  substi- 
tuted in  its  place — that  it  may  be  wiser  in  short. 


-  to  bear  the  ills  we  have. 


Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.** 

Sttch  is  die  character  of  the  reasoning  nsually  opposed  to  pro- 
jects of  amelioration  by  ihose  who  want  either  tl^e.  courage  to 
overcome  obstacles,  or  the  perspicuity  to  discern  between  what  it 
is  meant  to  suppress,  and  what  to  substitute.  It  is  true,  that  we 
cannot  always  calculate'  the  consequences  of  a  new  regulation 
with  infallible  precision — that  there  is  no  such  tbingas  mathemaf 
tical  proof  in  affairs  of  legislation — that  we  must  rest  satisfied  with 
probability  as  opposed  to  experience.  But  to  push  this  reason- 
ing to  the  extent  of  condemning  all  endeavours  at  legislative  im- 
provement as  merely  experimental  and  visionary,  is  as  false  as  it  is 
mischievous,  and  calculated  to  mislead  only  the  most  weak  and 
the  most  ignorant  of  mankind.  The  argument  is  undoubtedly  of 
weight  aufficient  to  teach  moderation,  caution,  and  a  long  aAd 
dispassionate  calculation  of  probabilities,  both  favourable  and 
adverse  to  the  measure  in  question.  But  to  refect  it,  howef^er 
deliberately  approved  of,  merely  on  account  of  the  danger  of  dts«> 
turbing  some  settled  usa^e,  is  at  least  as  irrational  as  it  would  be 
to  adopt  it,  without  exammation,  merely  on  account  oF  its  boldness 
and  novelty. 

If,  however,  this  vague  dread  of  innovation  is  the  most  open 
und  inveterate  among  the  foes  to  reform,  the  spirit  of  crude  and 
imperfect  legislation  is  hardly  less  inimical  U>  solid  iraprovtmeat; 
and  it  require?  the  moreto  be«watcfaed  and  guarded  against,  aa  it 
not  unfrequently  assumes  the  insidious  garb  of  friend&ip.  > 


45£  Meyer — On  the  Judicial  Imtitiitions 

^  It  yeqdires/'  «ays  omr  aotbor^  "  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  idwik 
tyttem  to  wiuch  we  wish  to  attach  a  particnlar  law,  as  well  as  of  that 
Irani  wihieh  it  is  borrowed,  in  order  to  succeed  in  an  undertaking  so 
delicate,  and  which  demaoda  so  great  a  degree  of  caution." 

And  he  sums  up  his  views  on  this  part  of  the  subject  in  lan- 
guage so  remarkable  for  good  sense  and  moderation,  and  so 
applicable  to  our  own  present  circumstances,  that  we  should  hold 
ouraelves  inexcusable  in  using  any  words  but  his  own  as  the  inter- 
preters of  his  sentiments. 

**  Every  change  in  the  law  is  in  itself  an  evil ;  it  is  a  movement  in 
^rfaat  ought  to  be  the  most  stable;  it  is  a  shock  which  shakes  the  foan- 
datioDS  oiF  the  social  edifice,  and  its  most  solid  compartments ;  it  is  an 
event  which  renders  doubtfbl  what  had  previously  inspired  the  blindest 
ooofideooes  and  however  good  the  new  law  may  be,  whatever  may  in 
the  long  run  be  its  advantagiesj  the  first  moments  of  its  introduction  are 
pregnant  with  serious  inconveniencies.  Great  precaution,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  used  before  a  new  law — much  more  a  new  system  of  laws 
embracing  all  the  interests  most  dear  to  us — is  adopted ;  not  that  the 
evils  attendant  on  the  state  of  transition  ought  to  restrain  a  sovereign 
who  is  sincei^ly  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  bis  subjects,  and  posses^s 
the  courage  necessary  to  overcome  real  and  imaginary  obstacles  -,  but  it 
forms  an  additional  motive  not  to  risk  too  lightly  the  introducti<)n  of  new 
regulations  which  have  not  yet  obtained  the  sanction  of  experience  -,  a 
b^d  law.  Of  an  unsuccessful  experiment  makes  a  second  change  necessary, 
in  order  to  substitute  for  it  a  disposition  more  conformable  to  the  pro- 
posed object."— pp.  106,  107. 

VL  It  is  not  enough  to  have  established  the  principle  of  uni- 
formity of  law»  without  providing  securities  for  the  uniformity  of 
its  applicatioB  to  individual  cases ;  and  M.  Meyer  remarks  that 
there  is  only  one  country  in  Europe  where  it  has  not  been  found 
necessary  to  adopt  specific  measures  for  the  purpose.  Here,  the 
authority  of  precedent,  the  restriction  of  the  higher  judicial  offices 
to  m  small  number  of  persons  concentrated  in  the  metropolis,  and 
able  to  consult  together  on  the  occurrence  of  points  of  novelty 
and  importance,  are  peculiaritiea  of  the  system,  wbtch,  to  render 
available  for  the  porpoae  of  ancfa  security,  reqaires  all  tbe  blind 
reapact  that  we  haUtoally  entertain  for  the  authority  of  judicial 
deciaioDs;  added  to  which  we  are  destitute  of  a  body  of  written 
laws,  while  we  possess  a  bench  of  judges,  venerable  m  respect  of 
learning  and  cliaracter,  amply  remunerated,  irremovable,  few  in 
number,  and  brought  into  constant  communication  with  one 
another  by  the  very  nature  of  the  institutions  which  they  are 
called  u|>on  to  administer.  Wherever  any  of  these  circumstances 
are  wanting,  recourse  must  be  had  to  other  means  of  attaining  the 
aame  degree  of  security;  and  to  avoid  confounding  the  Judicial 
with  die  legislative  and  ministerial  functions,  it  is  manifest  that 


of  tke  ffjificifQl  CquMtU^  ^  JSiif0pe.  ^flS^ 

io.  the  first  aboe  must  be  lodged  the  power  of  contcoiiluig  and 
jreKulatins  its  own  operations. 

.  VII.  ,  rhe  pubUaty  of  all  judicial  proceedings  constiltttea  the 
first  and  most  obvious,  as  well  as  the  most  indispensable*  of  seeu* 
rities,  and  that  not  only  for  the  impartiality  and  diU|;ence  of  the 
judge,  but  for  the  honour  and  integrity,  the  leanung  and  assi- 
duity, of  the  advocate,  the  attorney,  and,  in  short,  of  all  whose 
duty  it  is  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  justice;  and  fully  as 
this  great  principle  has  been  recognised  and  established  m  the 
institutions  of  our  own  country,  yet  instances  are  not  wanting  in 
which  even  we  appear  to  have  forgotten  it,  so  far  at  least  as  to 
render  it  expedient,  that  we  should  be  reminded  that  its  import- 
ance is  not  confined  to  the  period  of  the  actual  hearing,  and 
adjudication  of  causes,  but  extends,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to 
the  whole  course  of  the  preparatory  proceedings.  **  Not  only,*' 
observes  our  author,  and  we  wish  particularly  to  draw  attention 
to  the  words  he  here  uses,  "  not  only  ought  the  public  to  be  ad* 
mitted  to  the  chamber  where  the  tribunal  holds  its  sittings,  but 
in  its  presence  ought  all  the  operations  be  performed,  which  tend 
to  inform  the  judge  of  the  true  state  of  the  cause;  the  prelimi- 
nary operations,  the  examinations,  the  interrogatories,  the.  plead- 
ings, finally,  everything  which  ci|n  enlighten  the  tribunal  oi}ght 
lo  be  open  to  the  public,  and  so  contrived  that  the  public  may 
know  what  is  going  on ;  and  that  eveiy  individual  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  follow  the  steps  of  a  trial  may  be  enabled  to  form 
his  own  opinion  of  it,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  judge  who  tried 
it."— p.  131. 

This  is  a  subject  which  indeed,  of  all  others,  opens  the  way  tD» 
and  affords  room  for,  abundance  of  most  salutary  reflection ;  but 
it  is  one  also  which  does  not  admit  of  being  treated  in  a  loose  or 
cursory  manner ;  and  the  best  we  can  now  do  is  to  remark  it  as 
one  deserving  the  most  serious  and  elaborate  consideration  of  the 
very  learned  persons  composing  the  commissioners,  now  sitting 
for  the  purposes  of  legal  reform — especially  that  which  has  the 
conduct  of,  and  proceedings  in,  our  common  law  actions  for  its 
immediate  object. 

YIII.  *'  We  have  akeady  explained,"  says  our  author  in  the 
ensuing  section,  **  what  we  mean  by  publicity  of  procedurc'-^nait 
the  mere  formality  of  opening  the  doors  of  a  court  of  justice-r 
but  the  actual  admission  of  the  public  to  a  direct  and  immediate 
acquaintance  with  all  that  is  laid  before  the  judge  for  hb  instrao* 
tion  as  to  the  state  of  the  cause.  It  necessarily  comprises  a  sys» 
tem  of  verbal  pleading  intelligible  to  every  understandmg,apnblic 
reading  of  every  written  instrument,  a  public  hearing  of  parties 
and  witnesses,  publicity  of  the  reports  made^  if  any  are  necessary 


'4&*  ilf€9«i#-40l»  /te  Ji^hkii  ImUkHicm 

— ^uMieity/in  ifboit/of  *evef]iliii^  ihut  is  destined  to  htW  aby 
share  in  forming  the  judge's  conviction/'  To  this  it  Mfows^  m 
nn  ffrittiedittte  consequence,  that  the  judge  be  required  to  «tate, 
with  equnl  pablicfty,  the  grounds  upon  Which  he  fotms  his  jiid|^ 
nient,  to  cite  the  express  law  orpon  which  it  is  "fonnded,  whenever 
(he  law,  being  wntttn,  is  capable  of  being  so  dealt  with,  and  to 
ftfer  to  die  precedents  b^  which  he  is  guided  whenever  (as  in  the 
case  of  our  own  umpritten  law)  he  is  left  to  the  exercise  of  hb 
reason  from  the  analogy  of  past  decisions.  A  consequence  di 
thus  reqniring  '  from  the  judge  a  full  and  clear  exposition  of 
the  mothek  of  every  judgment,  may  perhaps  be  the  resignation 
of  office  by  such  as  feel  themselves  incompetent  for  so  arduous 
a  task — a  benefit  in  itself  of  no  small  advantage  in  countries 
where  the  judges  are  numerous  or  ilUseiected.  On  the  other 
hand;  it  affords  (when  coupled  with  publicity)  the  best  possible 
'security  against  partiality  or  corruption,  as  well  as  against  die 
encroachments  of  separate  and  conflicting  judicatures-^advan- 
tages  which  must  far  outweigh,  in  every  just  estimation,  the 
casual  mischief  (sometimes  objected  to  it)  of  furnishing  a  litigiotB 
x>r  discontented  party  widi  the  grounds  of  attacking  the  judgt^ent 
"by  which  he  loses. 

IX.  Nevertheless,  publicity,  and  the  exposition  of  niodvte» 
however  important  their  efficacy,  are  hot  of  themselves  snffideM 
to  keep  judges  within  the  precise  bounds  of  their  duty.  In  cases, 
for  instance,  where  the  law  happens  to  be  at  variance  with  ra^ 
tional  habits  or  prejudices,  publicity,  so  far  from  a  restraint,  may 
operate  as  an  encouragement  or  temptation  to  the  Judge  to  di»- 
i^ard  or  transgress  it.  Hence  that  worst  of  judicial  evils,  the 
want  of  uniformity  in  decision ;  and  hence,  also,  tlie  obvious  ex- 
pedient of  a  supreme  tribunal — a  single  court  of  appeal,  or 
cassation* — so  organized  as  to  guarantee  the  wisdom  and  impar- 
tiality of  its  final  decisions.  The  composition  and  organization 
of  this  high  court  are  objects,-  undoubtedly,  of  the  very  first  im- 
portance. Its  judges  should  be  persons  entitled,  in  the  most 
^itainertt  degree,  to  the  public  esteem  and  confidence;  to  ensure 

*  It  win  be  readily  understood  that  we  employ  these  expressions  disjnnctivtiy ; 
a  ooart  of  tppc^  differing  from  a  court  of  casntioa,  iiwaiBucli  «s  the  one  ondertekci 
to  decide,  and  finally  dispose  of,  the  entire  case,  botlt  in  law  and  in  fact,  upon  wiiicb  tlie 
inferior  coort  has  in  the  first  instance  to  pronounce  judsroent;  while  the  office  of  the 
ether  is  to  revise  the  previous  decision,  when  complained  of,  in  point  of  law  only,  and, 
if  dissatisfied  with  the  grounds  of  it,  to  remit  the  point  to  the  court  below  for  its  cor^ 
fection.  The  necessity  of  one  single  and  central  coort  of  appeal  from  every  court  of 
t  inferior  jaritdiction  throughout  the  country,  is  a  point  in  which  all  writers  on  legislation 
«o  fully  concur,  that  it  may  be  thought  a  waste  of  argument  even  to  advert  to  it* 
liolhing  approflching  to  the  great  requisite  of  noiformtty  of  decision  cm  be  attained 
upon  any  other  system ;  though,  even  vnik  it,  absolute  uniformity  is  still  not  to  lir 
secured,  so  long  as  the  law  tol>e  administered  is  the  tier  nm  tmpta. 


whidiAqr fthoiild  be  «aMfMiy  MlmsM  frmn  among. the  moit 
Wikieat  practiciotieri  at  tlM*bar,  and  perhaps  aot  without  having 
pfcvieaely  passed  through  eocbe  of  the  miiior  judktal  oiBces. 
Wfaanerer,  that  whith  vmw^  sooner  or  later  ooiBe  to  paet»  a  revi- 
sion of  our  own  system  of  appelhUe  jurisdiction  shall  be  found 
incapable  of  being  any  loager  postponed  or  averted,  we  trust  that 
no  obstinacy  of  national  pride  or  prejudice  will  intervene  to  pre* 
isent  our  availing  ourselves  of  tine  full  benefit  which  aisy  be 
derived  from  foreign  enaniples.  At  pKsent^-r*and  we  believe  we 
may  appeal  to  no  less  an  authority  than  diat  of  Lord  Redesdaie 
in  support  of -tfie  assertion— we  are  miserably  defective  in  point 
of  security  for  the  great  principle  ^of  uniform]^  of  decision. 

X.  The  main  point  being  established — ^tbat.is,  the  neeessity 
of  a  supreme  court  charged  with  the  duty  of  superintending,  re- 
gulating.  and  maintaining  the  uniformity  of  law. in  its  appUcalion, 
the  next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  in  what  manner  its  intervention 
ought  to  be  introduced  and  regulated.  The  first,  observation 
wphich'  occurs  on  this  head  is,  (accordiDg  to  our  author)  .that  it 
ooght-not  to  be  veodered  loo  easy  of  access.  . 
*  '^'^er^nMtr^'MeosMiltMiis,  fi^om  its  very  Bstme,  an  eKtraerdfaary 
means ;  It  is  a  h»c  rttmedy,  which  ought  not  to  be  granted  with  loo 
mueb  faeiltty  %  it  always  presents  a  more  or  less  serious  inculpation  of 
Ibe  jadge  who  has  propocinced  the  sentence  apj^ealed  from,  either  as 
iMk$Stktt%  the  lorms  wbich  protect  an  innocent  party,  or  as  a  false  appH- 
oatiun  of  the  kw,  the  executtpn  of  which  ft  ought  to  restnun ;  it  must 
not,  therefore,  be  allowed  but  at  the  last  extremity,  aY^d  it  ou^ht  to  be 
refused  so  long  as  the  laws  of  civil  or  criminal  pbocedure  afford  th\e  ordi- 
nary means  of  rectification." 

,  And  again — 

*'  A  regulating  oourt  has  occupations  too  important  and  toO  various  to 
be  taken  up  with  the  complaints,  even  though  well-founded,  which  any 
pleader  might  choose  to  prefer  with  the  sole  view  of  revengmg  himseu 
upon  his  judge ;  because,  the  law  having  granted  him  the  means  of  ob- 
taining a  revision  of  the  sentence,  there  is  no  necessity  for  sueh  a  pro- 
ceeding. The  court  itsetf,  sifone  in  the  state,  elevated  above  aR  otlier 
ttfbunals,  charged  ^^th  the  duty  of  watching  over  and  keeping  them 
wfthia  tbe  boamis  of  their  rcaipeetlve  jurisdictions,  ought  not  to  be  in- 
voked eaccpt  in  the  eveat  of  a  fsilnre  of  the  oidiaary  means  of  obtaining 
jortkci  it  oagbt  not  to  be  prodigal  of  its  intervention  \  it  ought  not  to 
eonsure  but  with  discernment,  so  as  not  to  deaden  the  effect  of  its  deci- 
sjoos,  dtber  upon  the  minds  of  the  judges  or  upon  public  opinion ;  it 
ought  to  strike  seldom,  but  surely,  and  with  an  equal  degree  of  severity 
towards  all  classes  of  Uiose  who  transgress  the  law  \  to  be  sparing  of  its 
decrees  of  cassation;  even  to  pass  lightly  over  mere  irregularities  and 
unimportant  errors,  which  it  may  be  enough  barely  to  glance  at,  so  as  to 
reserve  the  full  force  of  its  authority,  to  be  employeil  in  cotroteraction  of 
ffagrant  etcesses  in  the  exercise  of  inferior  jimidictiolis.*'-*-p.  189 — 185. 
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no  doubt  IB  expresved  before  hit  Iribnna}  i  if  be  i»  li^  lutnBQt  «q^|m 
between  persona  who  state  fiacts^  or  opposing  cUims»  wb<w.  covjA  he 
find  the  basis  of  that  certainty  on  which  hi$  sentence  n^^st  bQ 
grounded  ?" 

"  One  of  two  things  must  happen  :  either  the  exercise  of  the  judicial 
anthonty  must  be  limited  to  an  inquiry  into  the  only  points  in  litigation 
between  the  parties ;  or  all  rules  of  certainty  and  moral  conviction 
mast  be  abandoned  :  certain  it  is^  that  legislators  who  have  attempted 
to  establish  official  inquiries,  who  have  committed  to  judges  the  exami- 
natiop  of  a  pte^nded  absolute  truth*  have  only  thrown  back  the  point  of 
the  inquiry:  they  have  all  ended  in  i|dmittin^  as  true*  thai  which  tte 
parties  interested  have  acknowledge  to  be  sp.*  — p.  24d. 

The  argmiient*  fFom  the  possible  inattention  or  ignoraoce  of 
parties,  is  not  more  conclusive  than  the  preceding.  Hovr  is  the 
j«dgeto  determino  whether  an  admission  has  crept  in  from  negH- 
gence,  or  has  been  made  designedly?  If  one  man  gains  an 
advantage  over  another  by  greater  caulioD  or  watchAifoees,  it  is 
one  to  which  he  is  morally  entitled,  and  which  he  ought  not  to 
lose  upon  m  mere  speculative  principle  o#  abstract  righ%.  The 
judge  possesses  not  even  the  means  of  ensuring  the  execo- 
tion  c^  his  own  orders,  since  they  may  be  dispensed  with  by  the 
party  entitled  to  take  advantage  oi^  them. 

"  In  a  word,  it  is  by  the  free  will  of  the  party  that  a  cause  is  com- 
menced, prosecuted,  or  suspended,  it  is  that  which  settles  the  points  in 
discussion,  which  obliges  the  judge  to  pronounce  precisely  on  any  sub- 
ject, and  which  acts  on  the  sentence  delivered  3  the  judge  h  only  occu* 
pied  with  the  interests  of  the  parties  b^re  him ;  and.  the  latter  are  better 
acquainted  with  their  own  interests  than  any  one  else  can  be )  they  only 
know  what  they  have  to  do.  If  there  are  conaidesa^ana  of  public  in* 
terest  to  be  brought  forward,  it  would  be  to  intrench,  on  thQ  judge's  inir 
partiality  to  make  him  the  instnunontj  and  the  nublic  ought  to  noinilnatft 
a  functionary,  who  may  act  as  its  organ."* — p.  2^4. 

XVI.  XVII.  From  this  last  clause  of  exception  we  are  led 
immediately  to  the  instijtution  of  that  class  of  functionaries  which 
is  known  to  foreign  jurists  under  the  designation  of  *'  Ministdre 
puUic^-^Gonstituting  in  most  countries  a  peculiar  and  separate 
brandi  of  government;  which  whilst,  among  oursehres,  it  is  re^ 
presented  by  an  attorney  and  solicitor  general,  with  a  few  oAet 
crown  officers  of  eminent  station  and  dignity,  who  conribine,  for 
the  most  part,  with  their  public  functions,  the  exercise  of  a  pri- 
vate profession,  exhibits  in  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  vast  crowd  of  individuals,  of  various  degrees  of  rank, 
composing  a  body,  wholly  distinct  in  its  organization,  and  per* 
leading  the  entire  system  of  the  judicial  establishment.  Of  an 
institution,  con^aratively  recent  m  its  origin  among  the  condh 
cpenta)  govema»eiUs^  and  little  known,  or  imperfectly  compre- 
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kstaded/  bj  <iiiraelveft,  it  wSl  net  be  amiss  if  w^  present  eur 
readers  with  a  short  sket^  in  the  words  of  the  author  before  us. 

'*  Erom  the  mdmeot  that  every  citken  is  ahsdately  independent  as  to 
the  method  oi  turning  his  rights  and  interests  to  the  best  aatantage,  and 
that  the  judge  is  deprived  of  all  spontaneity^  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  means  of  submitting  to  the  judge's  decision  all  that  concerns 
society  in  general^  without  directly  interesting  an  individual.  If  the 
property  which  forms  the  patrimony  of  the  state  is  concerned — if  it  is 
necessary  to  support  public  order,  threatened  or  injured  by  crimes  more 
or  less  serious — if  society  is  deranged  by  disturbances  of  minor  impor- 
tance— if  it  Wishes  to  lend  a  hdping  hand  to  those  whose  Weakness  ealll 
for  Special  protectioh — ^finally,  if  th6  public  establishments  which  aft 
eonnected  with  the  whole  society  are  endangered : — it  Is  e<)ually  thfe 
imeiesti  the  hobdur  and  the  doty  of  the  ststenot  to  remain  an  indifle* 
tent  spectator ;  it  may  and  ought  to  make  itself  k  party*  and  wntch 
Over  the  maintenance  as  well  as  Sie  applieotion  of  the  laws/* 

To  which  he  adds— 

"  Whenever  therefore  it  happens  that  the  whole  body  of  society  hai 
eertain  rights  to  vindicate,  it  onght  to  have  a  representative  before  the 
judge,  and  this  is  the  origin  of  a  new  magistracy  leeognised  by  the  cow- 
Stitntions  of  several  countries,  and  designated  hj  the  name  of  Mitii$iin 
pMkr-^p,  258. 

The  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  separating  this  class  of 
functionaries  from  all  others  ccynnected  iVith  the  administration  of 
justice,  is  nevertheless^  one  of  great  delicacy,  and  not  perhaps  to 
be  disposed  of  altogether  by  the  me^  consideration  of  the  incoii!^ 
vttniences  attached  to  the  combination  (as  amongst  ourselves)  of 
ptivate  praeiios  as  advocates  with  ttie  perfomuBoe  of  the  duties 
of  oike«  Those  inc4mvenieDces  are  indeed  frequent  and  pal* 
pable;  but  the  invitation  of  a  distinct  order  of  magistrates, 
divectiy  dependent  on  and  amenable  to  the  state,  and  acting,  or 
at  least  havilkg  every  opportvnity  to  act,  as  spiea  on  the  conduct 
of  the  bar  and  the  bench — an. office  for  which,  however  invi«* 
dionsy  die  insutarity  of  their  position  between  both,  togedber  with 
the  merely  occasional  nature  of  their  peculiar  vocations,  may  be 
^npected  pretty  strongly  to  incline  them — is  a  measure,  the  policy 
or  expediency  of  which  admits  of  some  hesitation^  and  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  have  been  weighed  by  M.  Me^er  with  the  attea^ 
tion  which  it  deserves.  It  does  not  tend  to  diminish  the  appre*- 
baasion*  wbich  we  should  be  disposed  to  entertain  as  to  the  cott^ 
aaqnences  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  system,  that  M.  Meyer  has 
actually  devoted  one  of  his  chapters  to  the  subject  of  the  '<  De^ 
pendency''  of  Ibis  office,  which,  he  argcres,  ou^t  to  be  abscrfute  and 
naqosdified  in  the  character  of  subj^ion  to  one  supreme  magt»- 
tsvto.  Uniformirf  in  the  adminiatration  of  law,  is  the  principle 
Hpron  which  this  dangerous  (or,  at  best,  doubtful)  sobservieni^ 
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19  fecommended  or  justified ;  nor  are  we  disposed  to  deny  4 
great  advantage.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  dnit  France; 
which  is  the  country  where  the  sjstem  is  allowed  to  have  attained 
its  greatest  perfection,  and  where  the  members  of  the  Minist^ 
pablic,  scattered  through  its  different  tribunak,  are  said  to  amonot 
to  an  army  of  no  less  than  45,000  disciplined  soldiers,  all  under  the 
command  of  one  general-in-chief,  the  Garde  des  S^eaux,  is  that 
also  where  (at  present)  the  judicial  office  inspires  the  smallest 
degree  of  respect,  and  the  character  of  advocate  is  treated  with 
the  least  portion  of  public  esteem  and  confidence.  We  question 
whether  the  great  sovereign,  conqueror,  and  legislator,  whose 
name  will  remain  through  all  ages  incorporated  with  the  insti- 
totions  of  that  nation,  would  not,  if  questioned  as  to  which  of 
them  he  had  most  pride  in,  on  account  of  its  high  imperial  policy, 
have  referred  to  the  "  Minisl^re  public"  as  the  moat  successful 
effort  of  his  creative,  or,  rather  perhaps,  his  adi^tive  and  perfec- 
tive genius. 

We  have  examined  little  more  than  half  the  contents  of  the 
volume;  but  our  space  does  not  admit  of  our  pursuing  the  same 
course  of  minute  analysis  through  the  remainder.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  merely  adverting  to  some  of  its  principal 
topics. 

Under  the  head  of  **  Instruction  pr6alable,"  after  mentioning 
with  due  praise  our  institution  of  a  grand  jury,  and  companag 
with  it  the  "  Mise  en  accusation"  of  the  French  code  of  proce* 
dnre,  M.  Meyer  discusses  at  some  length  the  principle  of  prof 
ceeding  by  interrogation  of  the  party  accused^-^i  mode  whioh,.as 
practised  by  our  neighbours  on  the  cootioeiit,  idways  feceiblj 
strikes  us  as  at  variance  with  one  of  our  most  established  maxiias 
of  criminal  taw — "  Nemo  tenetor  accusare  seipsum"— -but  wkioh« 
if  kept  within  ti*^  bounds  here  prescribed,  would  not  only  lead  to 
no  such  violation  of  justice,  (natural  or  conventional,)  but  tend 
most  essentially  to  the  benefit  of  the  accused,  who  is  necessarily 
the  weaker  party;  and  entitled  to  every  fair  advantage  wkh  vrfikh 
the  law  can  support  his  feeble  condition.  Its  only  proper  object, 
-he  contends,  is  to  inform  the  party  of  the  nature  of  the  charge 
brought  against  him,  and  of  the  proofs  in  support  of  it*— and  thus 
to  guard  bimagainst  surprise  and  intimidation,  at  the  same  lime 
•that  it  serves  to  enlighten  the  iudgfe's  mind  as  to  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  the  tine  of  defence  which  will  pr^ 
bMy  be  adopted.  To  this  end,  he  adds,  that  (except  in  a.  very 
few  cases)  it  ought  to  be  conducted  in  public,  with  the  utinoat 
care  not  to  invite  or  force  confession,  and  with  an  understanding 
that  it  is  not  to  be  pressed,  or  renewed  at  different  intervals,  except 
at  the  reqnest  of  the  accused  party*    AH  argument  in  fisvour  of 
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mteiTogation^  whh  a  Tiew  to  discovery  by  means  of  avowal,  iaevi»- 
tably  tends  to  the  justification  of  torture. 

From  the  acknowledged  principle  that  imprisonment  before 
trial  is  merely  provisional  and  preventive,  it  follows  that,  wherever 
the  purposes  of  prevention  can  be  attained  without  actual  coer^ 
don,  imprisonment  should  be  avoided.  The  admission  ^to  bail 
ought  consequently  to  be  regarded  as  the  rule,  rather  than  the 
exception ;  and  imprisonment  should  be  resorted  to  only  where 
it  must  be  supposed  that  the  dread  of  conviction  is  superior  to 
any  other  restraining  motive,  or  where  the  condition  of  the  party 
is  such  as  to  afford  no  means  of  security.  Banishment  for  life, 
confiscation  of  property,  and  loss  of  reputation,  united,  will,  in 
most  instances,  be  found  motives  more  than  equivalent  to  the  fear 
of  standing  a  trial.  It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  all  severity  of 
imprisonment,  beyond  mere  coercion,  is  wholly  inadmissible  as 
applied  to  persons  who  must  be  presumed  innocent  till  found 
guilty,  or  (which  is  still  more  indispensable)  that  all  possible 
freedom  of  external  communication  must  be  allowed  them,  con- 
Mstent  with  the  prevention  of  evasion. 

The  dispute  as  to  whether  a  single  judge,  or  a  plurality  of 
judges,  is  to  be  preferred  in  the  administration  of  Justice — a  dis* 
pute  which  still  divides  the  jurists  of  the  continent,  and  on  which 
Feuerbach  decides  in  favour  of  plurality,  against  the  more  pre- 
vaHiag  opinion,  which  is  diat  long  since  maintained  by  Bentham — 
iSy  we  dunk,  wisely  left  by  M.  Meyer  in  a  state  of  ambiguity^  or 
rather  as  fit  to  be  governed  in  each  particular  instance,  by  the 
liabita  and  circumstances  of  the  country  where  it  arises.  In  other 
respects  M.  Meyer  seems  to  us  to  be  somewhat  too  favourable  to 
the  actual  state  of  England,  in  the  view  which  he  takes  of  the 
great '  question  of  judicial  organization.  The  appointment  of 
judges  should,  he  thinks,  remain  with  the  sovereign ;  and  in  this 
Nre  do  not  differ  from  him.  That  their  independence  should  be 
aeenred  by  making  them  irrem(t7eable,  except  by  promotion,  or 
by  deprivation,  the  consequence  of  public  trial  and  conviction, 
we  also  consider  as  a  point  not  to  be  questioned.  Whether  or 
not  they  should  be  capable  of  promotion,  and  that  too  at  the 
will  of  the  sovereign,  although  a  question  sometimes  much  argued, 
and  aflbrding  great  scope  for  popular  declamation,  is  one  on 
which  we  have  again  no  great  difficulty  in  concurring  inith'  oqr 
antlior  when  he  jcombats,  as  we  think  very  successfully,  the  a^u- 
ments  against  this  honourable  species  of  amovibility^  Bat  when 
he  maintains  the  principle  of  upholding  the  dignity  of  the  judicial 
office  by  restricting  the  number  of  tribunals  and  salarying.  the 
judges  at  a  rate  inversely  proportioned  to  their  paucity,  we  find 
It  necessary,  to  advert  to  another  and  far  more  fundamental  prin* 
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ciplo^^llk^'acceiMilMlitj  of  jiutke  to  evefj  class  <tf  gittB»cta  ^ift 
accessibility,  to  which  cheapness  and  proximity  are  indiapeiisabU 
requisftesy  and  which  is  aUaost  irreooocileablc  with  a  syftem 
wmcb  acknowledges  only  one  central  focus  for  the  diffusion  of 
JQstice  throughout  an  extensive  and  populous  empire* 

Chapters  XXII.  to  XXV.  inclusive  are  devoted  by  M.  Meyer 
to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  jurieSp  under  the  following 
distinct  heads:  5oiis  le  rapport  Judiciaire — Sous  U  rmpport 
pciitique~-rD^  la  oonfiptmHon  du  Juv/ — iles  attribtUiom  du> 
Jury. 

}n  treating  of  the  juiy  in  its  character  of  a  judiciai  lostilutioQ. 
he  svccessfidly  oombaU  the  notion  of  sul^ecting  the  force  of 
evidence  tp  certain  &ced  rules,  (af^r  the  mode  of  Benthani'a 
^ebrated  scalef)  which  he  justljf  considers  as  iaooiisisteiit  wilk 
the  vevy  natui^  ol  human  testimuuy,  imd  as  containing  its  refuta* 
tfifim  ii>  the  very  nu^im  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  coatinea* 
UA  a«^eM>  PiofeoMir  GUibig,  who  says  *'  Ipsa  prohationuia 
SBStipialiio  noa  apectafc  ad  d^scipliaam  juris;  a  k^icea  mutuati^ 
regulis,  lucem  pneferens  jurisperilo,  decisioues  suae  non  ad 
fSBCum  arbitrium  sed  ait  certam  i^rmaoi  ezactuco/'-r*"  Can  logic 
thepj,"  asks  M>  Meyer«  ^'  be  subjected  to  the  pleasure  of  ^e 
fOvereign,  or  should  it  be  taught  by  the  (eoislatorl  Are  its  pc&» 
cepts  capable  of  receiving  u  legal  sanctionr'^^p.  S6ldi,  vote. 

The  necessity  of  the  juc^^e  who  has  to  decide  upon  a  question 
^  (act  hin^lf  seeing  and  confronting  the  wilnessesa^  is  ur^sd  witb 
force  and  propriety.  There  can  be  no  oppea/  (properly  speakii^) 
i|pom  any  such  decision.  The  same*  or  a  dinerent  judge»  i^my 
fehmr  ^  €«^e  as  often  as  the  law  allows — but,  even  at  the  very 
ks^  nebearing,  it  is  upon  tb^  facts  themselves,  and  not  upon  the 
felicity  or  itwalidity  of  ai^  proceeding  judgi|ie«t»  that  he  haa  to 
piTOn^nce;  and  tbia  ia  a  distinction  which,  tiowever  clear  and 
obvious,  is  seldom  duly  attended  ^ 

j(i9  no  maiH  can  be  requijied  to  assign  reoM^m  for  his  conviction 
ikB  to  a  point  of  fact  resting  on  evidence,  it  follows  that  the  secu* 
i<ity  supfnoaed  to  be  deriveid,  from  the  judgie  being  required  to 
stajte  the  grounds  of  his  judgment  (see  before  ch.  viiL)  must  in 
this  class  of  ca^es  be  wanting.  Its  place,  however,  nuiy  be  amply 
siupplied  (over  and  above  me  great  defoaco  of  jmblidly)  hpf  a 
aigid  adherence  to  estabUahed  forms  of  procedure,  and  by  the 
concurrence*  of  a  number  of  e^ual  and  independeali  persons 
having  participtp^n  in  the  judicial  aulhority.  Again,  from  the 
fireqAient  impossibility  of  separating  the  law  from  the  facts  of  a 
caae,  has  arisen,  among  ourselves,  the  useful  invention,  of  special 
verdicts,  to  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  which  is 
to  be  mainly  ascrij^ed  the  comparative  inutility  of  the  jury  system 
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jo  France,  «ik1  die  little  prog leae  it  has  made  in  p^bUo  opimm 
in  tbal  gpaaUry*  Hence  also  tbe  Deeeasity  of  a  presiding  judge 
to  explain  to  die  jury  the  law  of  every  caaej  and  the  manner  in 
wUch  it  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  tbe  pointa  in  evidenee* 
To  guard  against  encroachment^  in  this  part  of  tbe  system,  upon 
the  proper  province  of  the  j|ury>.  must  be  admitted  to  be  amoi^ 
the  most  arduous  of  legislative  tasks.  On  the  other  hand,  opi<i 
nioB  frequently  and  stroi^^  marked  on  the  part  of  juries  against 
any  existing  law  or  usage,  ought  to  be  welt  attended  to,  and  will 
often  be  found  the  safest  ground  to  proceed  upon  in  the  work  of 
Yeviakm  and  alteration. 

Of  juries,  considered  in  a  poUtical  lights  it  is  well  observed, 
that  the  example  of  one  honest  jury^man  |»otecting  an  innocent 
person  from  condemnation  is  far  more  extensively  beneficial  than 
thf|t  of  a  judge  lelusing  to  lend  himself  to  tbe  passing  an  unjuat 
sentence.  There  is  always  a  possibility  that  the  Judge  may^  on 
aoqpie  future  occasion,  su0er  himself  to  be  corrupted — or.  that 
means  may  be  found  to  t^moi^  him,  if  inconveniently  iniexible* 
But  the  seeds  of  resistance  sown  by  the  jury-man  wiU  ^ring-  up 
and  flourish  in  future  juries^  The  great  political,  end.  of  the  in? 
stitution  is,  however,  the  admission  which  it  affords  to  a  direct 
participiltioQ  in  the  administrative  functions  of  government. by 
the  masa  of  the  people^-a  benefit  of  incalculable  importance*— 
which  we,.aa  Si^U«imen,  ought  to  feel  ashamed  of  estimatit^  at 
any  lesa  magnitude  than  as  it  strikes  the  eyes. of  a  foreigner,  bu^ 
vi4uch  we  may  in  some  measure  learn  to  appreciate  from  the  in* 
dtapiiitabJe^  fact,  that  it  can  have  existence  under  no  form  of  go? 
vernment  but  ihai^with  which  we  ourselves  are  bfeased,.of  a 
btmted  nHmofdifm 

.  The  reqwites  which  oiir  author  lays  down  for  the.coif^paij^teii 
of  a  jury,  are,  Jfr«/,  that  it  shonld  be  formed  •exdusftvely  of 
naUnes — %  poaitioa  which  he  eo&sideraas  aeoessasUy  flawing  from 
the  political  considerations  last  noticed^  a«d  not  contradicted  by 
the  ptivilc^e  we  assign  to  foreigners  of  trial  by  a  jury  de  medietaie 
tinfu^  an  usage  founded  oii  false  principles,  and  hs^ving  its 
oi^(in  in  times  of  basbarism:  Sdly,  that  it  should  .be. restricted 
by  soaie  certain- tpiaJification  .ia  respect  of  pr^erty^  as  a  secusity 
egainst  utter  ignorance  and  incapacity:  Sctty,  that  it  be  chosen 
ft^ehf  ly  loi, :  4tbiy,  that  the  number  be  neidier  too  lavge  nos  too 
9nN»ll  foe  the  convenient  discharge  of  ita  duties,  heving  regard  tQ 
tb^  objects'  of  the  instituAioo — ^a  rule  whkh  he  cooaiders  aa  suffix 
ciently  observed  by  our  venerated  Twelve:  5tbiy,  that  (he  decision 
be  unanimnusTr-a  condition  which  he  considers  as  generally  indis*^ 
penaabla,  notwithstanding  the  contsary  system  adopted  in  France, 
ae  well  as  by  other  nations,  in  tbeif  respective  aMxlific^nof  the 
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imthHtioiii  bat 'which  be  purposes  to  limit,  in  crintind  mJEitters, 
so  ftfr  as  to  allow  of  acquittal  by  a  simple  majority,  and  of  power 
in  the  judge  to  summon  a  new  jury  after  a  certain  period  oC  iite^ 
concileableness  to  a  verdict  of  conviction :  6tbly  and  lastly,  the 
existence  of  a  right  of  ehallepigit^,  without  assi^ment  of  motivesi 
in  like  manner  limited,  however,  to  a  certam  number  of  in- 
stances. 

In  describing  the  functions  which  are  properly  attributable  to 
a  jury,  the  great  question  as  to  die  utility  of  the  institution  in  civil 
cases  comes  necessarily  into  discussion;  and  M.  Meyer  agrees 
witli  (we  believe)  the  majority  of  modem  jurists  in  excluding  it 
from  such  cases,  especially  when  of  a  merely  private  nature 
between  individuals,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  quan- 
tum of  damages.  He  argues  still  more  strongly  against  the  pre- 
liminary inquest  in  criminal  cases,  famili»*  to  ourselves  under  die 
name  of  the  grand  jury,  and  adopted  by  the  French  (bnt  with 
great  differences)  under  that  of  "  Jury  d'accusation ;'-  and  it  is 
dMScult  not  to  feel  the  full  force  of  the  objections  which  pl-esoHt 
themselves  to  the  whole  form  and  character  of  such  an  institution^ 
At  present,  however,  we  can  do  no  more  than  refer  thus  generally 
to  the  subject 

Our  contracting  limits  in  like  manner  preclude  os  from  any 
fmther  notice  of  the  contents  of  the  few  remaining  chapters  than 
their  titles  afford ;  and  from  these  it  will  be  seen  that  they  relate 
more  to  particular  branches  of  the-judicial  establishment  than  to 
general  principles  affecting  the  whole  machine^-^not  that  we 
mean  to  undervalue  the  high  importance  of  the  several  heads 
feferred  to  by  them;  each  of  which,  on  the  contrary, ^leserves  aftid 
demands  a  treatise  far  more  extensive  than  the  pages  we  are  able 
to  devote  to  the  entire  subject.  They  are  the  following^ — 
Ikriimnaux  crimimh  et  correctionneU — Tribimaux  de  commeree-^ 
Restriction  de  la  preuve  tcstinumiale — Serment  judieiaire.  Coh* 
trdle^^Admiman  restreinte  du  Jury  au  civH-^  Execution  des 
jugemens,  Huissiers — Ordre  des  Avocats — and,  lastly,  De  la 
Conciliation — ^which  last,  when  considered  in  all  its  bearings,  is  a 
point  in  itself  requiring  the  very  fullest  investigation,  and  which, 
with  all  our  respect  for  M.  Meyer,  we  think  he  has  not  treated 
with  sufficient  attention  in  devoting  to  it  one  of  the  shortest 
chapters  in  his  volume,  and  deciding  against  it  (as  a  branch  of 
judicial  administration)  upon  grounds  which,  however  plausibit, 
'we  cannot  but  hold  inadequate  to  found  the  conclosions  he 
builds  on  them.* 

*  Bantham  considen  th^  institution  of  a  tribunal  df  conciliation  \n  be  recoAmfBd* 
^ble  only  os  an  expedieot  i'of  proveotifigjhe  ruinout  oonieqiieooeBOf  ad«fecti«f  yjftcia 
of  procedure,  "  Amend  ^our  procedure/'  he  says,  "  end  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
need  of  such  an  expedient." 
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We  Jmve  thus  given  a  fapid,  and  necessarity  verj  ini)»erfeet 
sketch  of  the  contents  of  this  important  volume ;  a  sketch  which, 
hasty  as  it  is,  may,  we  fear,  prove  tedious  to  the  generality  of  our 
readers,  butv?hich^  if  it  disposes  any  to  seek  an  acquaintance  with 
the  first  principles  of  the  science  of  legislation,  established  (as  it 
may  now  be  considered  to  be)  among  the  jurists  of  the  continent, 
and  as  yet  little  comprehended  among  our  own,  will  have  fully 
answered  the  end  we  proposed  to  ourselves  in  attempting  it.  To 
recapitulate  those  first  principles,  so  as  to  impress  them  more 
strongly  on  the  minds  of  those  who  may  be  so  inclined  to  receive 
Ihem,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  essentially  requisite  that  the  several 
branches  of  government — the  legislative,  judicial,  and  adminis- 
trative— should  be  kept  perfectly  distinct,  and  never  allowed  to 
encroach  on  each  others  respective  provinces.  The  laws  them* 
selves  must  be  general,  succinct,  and  clear— either  imperative  or 
piohibitive — never  descending  to  particular  cases — accessible  to 
all — having  no  retro-active  operation.  They  must  be  uniform^ 
both  in  form  and  in  application,  throughout  tlie  extent  of  the 
cpuntry  which  is  subject  to  them,  or,  in  case  of  any  local  excep- 
tions being  admitted,  they  must  be  clearly  defined,  and  their  limits 
accurately  distinguished.  In  order  to  maintain  this  uniformity^ 
and  to  keep  the  courts  of  justice  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty, 
r^OQiu-se  most  be  bad  to  publicity—- a  great  and.important  featu^ 
aofeiless  on  account  of  its  judicial  than  of  its  political  incidents-^ 
to  Ibe.  public  exposiUons  by  the  judge  of  the  grounds  on  which  his 
decision  is  founded, ^and  to  the  establishment  of  one  central  court 
of  appeid  or  cassation,  in  dernier  resort,  from  every  species  of 
tnf/^rior  tribunal.  In  respect  to  the  conduct  of  causes,  the  judge 
must  be  merely  passive — leaving  the  parties  at  perfect  liberty  oo 
what  to  insist  and  what  to  abandon — deciding  only  on  the  facts, 
real  or  supposed,  which  are  placed  beibre  him*-having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  mere  abstract  truth  except  as.  it  happens  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him— -exercising  no  voluntary  or  independent  jurisdic 
tion — and  relinquishing  to  an  inferior  class  of  magistracy  (the 
notariatie)  the  duty  of  authenticating  facts  or  instruments  in  tlie 
absence  of  any  actual  litigation.  To  defend  the  interests  of 
society,  taken  collectively,  a  distinct  order  of  public  functionaries 
is  now,  universally  on  the  continent,  held  tobe  necessaiy;  hence 
the  establishment  of  the  ministhre  public^  which,  it  is  farther  cons^ 
dered,  must  be  kept  in  a  state  of  dependance  on  one  supreme 
head,  himself  the  immediate  instrument  of  the  sovereign,  and 
holding  a  station  altogether  separate  and  apart  in  the  distributioa 
of  government  offices.  Amovibility  at  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is 
the  necessary  incident  to  all  this  class  of  functionaries,  as  inamovi- 
bility^  except  by  deprivation  consequent  on  public  trial  before  a 
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competent  tribunal,  is  diet  of  the  higher  order  of  judgee.  The 
admiasitMlity.of  private  prosecutionsi  which  under  oertain  quali- 
fications it  aeems  fit  to  retain  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  dua 
public  ministry,  should  be  accompanied  with  an  extreme  degree 
of  caution  and  strictness  as  to  the  forms  of  procedure*  especially 
in  all  that  concerns  the  preliminary  measures,  (imtrudioH  pri^ 
alabk,)  the  reasons  for  which  are  obvious,  but  must  be  here  left 
to  the. reader  with  the  reflection  that  "  this  is  periiaps  the  most 
interesting  subject  of  legislation,  one  upon  which  the  greatest 
number  of  truths  has  been  said,  and  the  greatest  number  of  abuses 
practised/'  The  composition  of  the  iudiciftl  body,  important  as 
It  is,  must  be  placed  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  who 
must  be  left  absolutely  free  and  unshackled  in  the  exercise  of  this 
the  gravest  branch  of  the  prerogative.  The  judge,  once  appointedi 
must  be  wholly  indepenoent ;  not  so  the  tribunal  itftdf,  which 
ought  to  be  wide  in  its  extent  of  jurisdiction^  and  secured  a^ainsf 
the  influence  of  that  esprit  de  corps  which  mixes  itself  with  all 
petty  local  establishments.  No  law  can  determine  the  compara*' 
live  value  of  different  degrees  of  human  testimony*  Every  per« 
son  endowed  with  the  gift  of  ordinary  understanding  is  capaMe  of 
estimating  the  proofs  which  are  laod  before  him.  Hedoe  the 
utility  of  juries,  whose  impartiality  should  be  secttitd  and  ma»* 
tamed  by  being  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  judge  oompeteat 
to  the  task  of  properly  instructing  them*  The  institution  of  a 
jury  recommends  itself  not  only  as  a  means  (or  securing  impaitial 
justice,  but  also  as  the  surest  method  e€  silencing  all  eom^ainls 
against  the  administration,  of  it,  as  a  pledge  for  die  safety  of  the 
attb|ects,  and  as  a  tie  which  unites  them  to  their  natitw  soil  and  to 
the  government  under  which  they  are  placed. 

"  The  Tcfy  nature  of  the  best  of  govermnetts  —  a  constftotionsl 
IBOosrehy — points  to  the  jtrry  as  the  completton  of  a  just  division  of 
power  hetween  tbe  sevweigo  and  bis  peof>le.  The  people  may  alMl 
eoghc  to  have  a  share  in  every  branch  of  anthority ',  thus  the  legisktivs 
power  is  psitaken  by  a  national  rcpresentatioi^  Ae  administrative  by  a 
Hiiipicipal  adwinistratioQ,  and  the  judicial  by  a  jury.*'  •  • . ''  And  this  last 
institution  thus  becomes  an  essential  part  of  sucb  a  monarchy,  is  in  fact 
almost  incompatible  with  any  other  form  of  government,  and  possesses  a 
political  tendency  which  renders  it  the  most  intimate  bond  of  union 
DetweeU  the  state  and  its  citizens.** — p.  595. 

'  from  dua  view  of  die  statiov  asul  character  of  ft  jury,  it  seems 
to  folkrw  that  it  must  be  composed  wholly  ot  cittxeas  of  the  state 
t»  which  it  belongs,  and  admits  no  participation  of  aliens ;  that  it 
mast  be  chosen  out  of  an  order  of  society  so  faor  elevated  above 
the  lowest  as  to  psote  a  sufficient  satsguard  againsi  ignoraooe  and 
sncnpacity^  besides  that  their  daily  occupationa  must  be  of  a 
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4kikeri|iiioli^  aot  to  mtfhr  from  the  tempioimrjr  mtentiptbn  of  dieir 
civic  dttticis»  which  aperfttes  ^  an  exclumn  of  day->ltboiif ert  and 
iQiiniifactiirera  $  Mid  these  are  the  only  general  grounds  of  cxdu* 
«OQ  which  ought  to  be  admitted.  The  right  cf  cfaaUenge  flows 
from  the  same  principle  which  prescribes  £e  appointment  by  lot, 
and  not  at  the  nomination  of  any  individual  or  class  of  society--* 
the  absolute  necessity  of  inspiring  confidence  in  the  impartiality 
of  decision.  The  number  of  which  the  jury  is  to  be  composed 
must  moreovw  be  fixed,  so  as  to  render  the  charge  upon  evei^ 
iodividual  the  least  burthena<Hae  that  may  be  found  ocmsiatent 
vri  A  thii  fiitt  fnriaciple ;  ajftd  the  requisite  of  unanimity  of  decisibo 
af^peara  to  attach  itself  to  the  same  foundation.  We  need  not  in 
this  place  again  recur  to  the  question  (which  demands  a  separate 
discussion)  as  lo  the  utility  of  juries  in  civil  casea,  or  aa  to  mat  of 
the  **  jury  of  accusation."  Both  are  points  of  the  behest  import* 
toce,  but  neither  can  be  considered  so  settled  aa  fit  to  be  hid 
down,  whether  in  the  affirmative  or  in  the  negative,  among  the 
fixed  principles  of  legislation. 

The  humane  and  salutary  divisioB  of  crimes  into  those  of  a 
nature  toi  attach  infamy  to  the  commission  of  them,  and  those 
which  merely  snbject  to  correctional  discipline,  may  be  conve* 
niently  followed  by  a  similar  distinction  between  the  tribunals  and 
modes  of  procedure.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  courts  and  forms 
of  proceeding  instituted  for  the  adjudication  of  civil  rights.  In 
these,  if  any  distinction  were  admissible,  ifc  would  be  such  as  might 
accommodate  itself  to  all  the  various  wants  and  habits  of  different 
ranks  of  society.  But  to  effect  this  purpose,  if  it  were  possible  to 
be  effected,  would  be  to  produce  confusion  and  conflict  of  juris* 
diction  the  most  deplorable.  The  uniformity  of  legislation,  so 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  community,  must,  inevitably  be 
sacrificed ;  and  the  yery  existence  of  a  court  of  appeal,  before 
which  may  be  brought,  in  dernier  resort,  cases  of  each  of  the 
several  descriptions  for  which  different  primary  tribunals  are 
assigned,  is  enough  of  itself  to  demonstrate  the  inutility  qf  tha 
division,  and  die  impossibility  of  reducing  it  to  any  qegular  and 
consistent  system.  From  these  premises  U  is  forcibly  argued  thajk, 
for  the  decision  of  civil  cases,  there  ought  to  be  no  such  thing  as 
a  court  of  special  or  limited  jurisdiction. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  diminish  the  expense  and  frequency  of 
litigation,  we  should  diminish  as  far  as  possible  the  number  of 
facts  out  of  which  litigation  may  spring.  This  may  be  done*  in 
part  by  providing  that  no  contract  shall  be  enforced  without  being 
reduced  into  writing,  and  that  no  written  instrument  shall  be 
questioned  without  a  direct  charge  of  fraud  or  forgery;  by  allow- 
ing to.  every  party  the  privilege  of  examining  his  adversary  upoil 
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oath  as  to  the  troth  of  his  allegations;  by  rejecting  parol  evideBce 
when  offered  to  supply  the  want  of  a  written  document ;  by  deny-* 
ing  to  contracting  parties  the  right  of  insisting  on  m  intention  dif- 
ferent from  the  express  words  of  Uie  instrument  to  which'  they 
have  affixed  their  signature;  by  refusing  to  receive  in  evidence 
any  deeds « or  papers  without  being  authenticated  by  the  act  of 
8«me  proper  officer  or  notary. 

The  execution  of  judgments  must  be  again  committed  to  aoo^ 
ther  distinct  class  of  officers— ^not  to  the  judge,  "  for  that  woald 
be  to  invest  him  with  a  spimttmeity  incompatible  with 'bis  fuiM>* 
tions'' — ^not  even  to  the  members  of  the  munistire  public^  who  in 
so  many  cases  are,  and  in  almost  every  case  may  be  made,  diem* 
selves  parties  to  the  cause  at  issue.  The  officers  thus  constituted 
are  those  who  are  known  to  the  French  law  under  the  general 
designation  of  Aumier^. 

We  now  pass  to  another,  and  a  very  diiSerent  class  of  JudiciaL 
officers,  (for  such  in  fact  they  are,  no  less  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding, although  too  often  considered  rather  in  the  light  of  inde- 
pendent practitioners,  owing,  beyond  the  mere  outward  forma  of 
reapect  for  the  presiding  magistrate,  no  prescribed  or  peculiav 
duty  or  obligation  to  the  court  in  which  they  practise,)  the  oider 
of  advocates.  With  these  the  author  conclodeis  his  summary;  and 
we.  feel  disposed  to  attend  him  to  the  close  of  his  labours  as  we 
started  with  him  almost  at  their  outset;  observing,  however,  diat 
in  his  views  as  to  the  political  expediency,  or  utility,  of  the  insti- 
tution of  a  distinct  order  of  advocates,  he  is  again  at  variance  witb 
the  doctrines  taught  in  the  school  of  Bentham,  who  condemns 
the  separation  of  the  office  of  Attorney  and  Counsel,  as  calculated 
only  to  increase  delay  and  expense,  and  diminish  wboksome 
responsibility.  « 

''  To  incorporate  the  law  with  the  manners  of  the  nation,  to  inspire 
and  keep  up  a  true  public  spirit,  to  establish  the  intimate  connexion 
which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  citizens,  to 
extend  the  most  useful  consequences  of  publicity,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  profession  of  advocate  should  be  exercised  by  honest, 
upright,  and  intelligent  persons,  fully  sensible  of  the  elevated  nature  of 
their  functions,  and  aistuated  by  attachment  to  the  pubUc  wel^tfe.  .'XSw 
bar,  whose  studies  and  occupations  resemble  those  of  the  n»agi8trae]|^ 
out  of  whose  ranks  the  judicial  order  is  to  be  supplied  and  furnished  in^ith 
subjects  most  worthy  to  fill  the  vacant  places,  ought  to  be  entirely  free 
and[  independent )  the  feeling  of  his  own  dignity  alone  can  inspire  the 
advocate  with  the  spirit  of  decency  and  moderation  which  keeps  him 
within  the  proper  bounds  of  distinction  between  liberty  and  licentious- 
ness; while  the  judge  is  indebted  to  him  in' those  marks  of  attention, 
for  which  he  is,  in  turn,  to  be  repaid  by  the  respect  of  the  advocate.' 
In  Older  that  this  sentiment  may  be  rendered  effectual^  4t  is  neeessaif 
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should  form  themselves  into  an  order,  self-regulated  and  dbcipliuedy 
having  for  its  sole  object  the  maintenance  of  professional  delicacy^  and  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  dictates  of  honour  and  plain  dealing.  At  the  head 
of  this  order,  and  as  its  most  distinguished  memhers,  are  naturally  placed 
the  magistrates  of  the  ministire  pvblic,  whose  functions  are  only  distin- 
gtrisbed  from  those  of  the  other  advocates  in  that  they  speak  in  the  name 
of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  state.  The  organization  of  the  bar,  the  ih-* 
floenee  which  the  publicity  of  procedure  exercises  over  the  citisens,  the 
dependence  of  the  advocate  upon  public  estimation,  renders  the  oitlerof 
advocates  the  most  powerfol  barrier  against  the  abuses  of  government  and 
all  sorts  of  vexation,  and  constitutes  it  the  proper  organ  of  public 
opinion. 

"  In  another  point  of  view,  also,  the  institution  of  an  order  of  advo- 
cates is  eminently  useful  to  society.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  would  seek  to 
invest  the  actual  magistracy  with  the  ofBce  of  conciliation.  Possessing^ 
no  knowledge  of  the  facts  submitted  to  them,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
intervention  of  judges  can  hold  out  mnch  hope  of  success ;  their  remon- 
strances are  unheeded,  and  their  intercession  but  an  idle  formality  ^  even 
the  judges  themselves  at  thte  commencement  of  legal  proceedings  canaof 
venture  to  recommend -conciliatory  measures,  when  as  yet  they  know 
nethiog  ef  a  cause ;  and  they  hazard  the  loss  of  impartiatity,  if  unsoe-i 
cessfttl  in  their  earnest  endeavours  -,  while,  if  delayed  until,  the  close  ofi 
the  proceedings,  the  attempt  becomes  useless,  and  the  judge  can  withf 
difficulty  conceal  his  opinion,  which,  once  known,  puts  an  end  to  all  hcye. 
of  accommodation.  Advocates  alone  can  prevent  incipient  litigatiop, 
stifle  it  when  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  terminate  affairs  already  pend- 
ing, calm  and  mollify  men*s  minds,  and  restore  the  harmony  which  has 
beni  interrupted  by  differences. 

*'  Such  are  the  principal  consequences  which  we  think  we  can  deduce' 
litini  experience,  and  from  the  facts  which  we  have  examined  in  the  pre-' 
ceding  books  :  there  is  a  multitude  of  details  into  which  we  either  couicf 
not  enter,  or  considered  ourselves  dispensed  from  entering  $  we  do  not 
pretend  to  have  exhausted  a  subject,  which,  from  its  very  nature,  is 
inexhaustible  ^  we  do  not  aspire  to  the  honour,  or  rather  the  vain-glory^ 
o^  establishing  a  perfect  system  ;  but  we  shall  regard  ourselves  fortunate 
if  our  labours  are  of  any  utility  to  future  legislators,  to  the  science  of 
legislation,  and  to  the  happiness  of  Individuals,  whether  the  governors 
or  the  governed.'* 

Befi3re-we  finally  quit  the  subject  of  this  important  treatise,  we 
1^'ish  to  offer  a  few  considerations  which  have  occurred  to  us  at 
different  stages  of  our  progress,  and  which  we  could  not  conve- 
niently stop  to  notice  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  analysis.  It 
seems  to  be  M.  Meyer's  leading  principle,  and  one  in  which  we 
cordially  agree  with  him,  that  all  plans  of  legal  reform  should 
rest  on  .the  basis  of  the  established  institutions  of  the  country  for 
which  they  are  intended;  and,  with  reference  especially  to  the 
great  bead  of  judicial  organization,  he.  would  have  us  infer  that 
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SUUI7  qMftkms  of  leguUtim  may  be  nom  iuitdUy  dedfcd 
by  a  due  application  of  that  prmciple,  than  according  to  any 
measure  of  mere  abstract  expediency.  But  when  the  point  in 
debate  ii  whether  or  not  any  civilized  nation  ought  to  have  a  re- 
gular and  intelligible  system  of  written  law  for  its  guidance — ^wbicb 
IS  all  we  understand  by  the  vile  phrase  (for  so  we  most  call  it) 
"  codificatioB^''— we  must  own  that  it  appears  to  us  to  be  one  to. 
wUch  no  suck  principle  is  in  the  least  degree  ^>plicable*  Of  all 
the.  shadows  about  whidi  men  have  so  often  and  so  fiercely  eoiH 
tended,  this  bugbear  of  "  codification''  is  one  of  the  most  sory  and 
nnaubstantial;  and  we  very  much  suspect  thai  its  self-styled  ene* 
mies  will  one  day  find  themselves  in  the  situation  of  that  celebrated 
person  who  was  astonished  on  being  told  that  he  had  been  actually 
writing  prose  all  his  life,  without  knowing  it.*  Every  statute — 
Qiore  especially  every  explaining,  altering,  amending,  or  consoli- 
dating statute — is  a  partial  attempt  at  "  codification."  Mr* 
Preston's  sealed  draft  of  a  bill  is,  probably,  (for  we  speak  with, 
deference  of  so  profound  a  mystery,^  no  less  a  code  thaa  Mr* 
Uumpkreys's.  The  late  Bankrupt  Act — tlie  late  body  of  Cka»» 
eery  Orders— Mr.  Peel's  BiUs^-all  are  specimens  ef  the  saaia 
description.  The  only  real  question  is,  whether  die  great  bosi^ 
ness  of  legislation  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  the  crude,  hasty, 
and  unconnected  manner,  in  which  it  has  hitherto,  for  the  most 
part,  been  conducted,  or  whether  a  more  systematic  form  and 
method' — one  more  consonant  to  the  improved  character  of  the 
age,  and  to  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in  every  other 
department  of  scknce-^shall  at  length  be  adopted ;  and  if  one* 
half  of  the  alterations  in  law  and  practice  which,  we  tbtnk  it  pve- 
Wble,  win  be  recommended  by  the  commissfeon  now  sittii^  for 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  law  of  real  proper^,  are  ever  seriously 
attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect  1^  the  legislature,  we^venfare 
to  predict  that  a  complete  revision  of  the  system-^in  other  wonb, 
"  codification"  on  a  very  extended  scale — ^will  be  resorted  to,  not 
as  a  matter  of  choice,  but  as  a  measure  of  inevitable  necessity»t 

*  **  Men,"  says  Mr.  BeDtfaam,  "  let  them  but  once  dearlj  undersfand  •ach  other,  wiN^ 
not  be  long  ere  they  agree.  It  is  the  perplexity  of  arobieuous  and  sophistical  dtsooofae 
tiiar,  while  it  distracts  and  cludea  the  apprehtiisiDn,  suittoialn  and  iaSftnea  liio  paa- 
mon%.'* ^Fraffn.  on  Gov,  p.  lieS. 

t  The  disadvantages  of  a  system  of  "  unwritten  law*'  may  be  shortly  summed  iqs 
from  the  writfaigs  of  Benthani,  as  consisting  in  the  consaqoent  coufusion  of  the  Icguda- 
tlve  and  judicial  aqthorities,  or  rather  their  union  in  the  same  Individ aol  capacity  aS 
judge,«-tlitt  perpetual  fluctuations  of  principle  necessarily  attendant  on  such  a  aysttm^— > 
the  uncerUinty  as  to  the  rights  of  persons,  which  is  such  that,  in  most  instances,  it  can 
only  be  said  to  be  prtbahie  that  such  a  right  may  exSst\  and  in  very  few  can  be  aafrlj 
predtcattd  thai  it  actually  dan  exist, — and,  as  a  further  oouaa^ttenoa,  tbm  m  dedilnii 
can  scarcely  be  pronounced,  as  to  which  it  oiav  not  be  said  that  tbe  judge,  witboot  aay 
inpeachment  of  his  sounilness  or  intesrityt  might  hare  come  to  the  opposite  concfusion; 
finally,  tffat  it  h  scarcely  possible  tor  a  legal  adviser,  upon  any  queMton  tubnitlsed 
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The  leadiog  principle  of  M.  Meyer  inay  be  thqughl  by  s^m^ 
to  be  more  at  variance  with  the  proposal  of  any  comsiderable 
cbange  in  the  system  of  our  judicial  establishments,  than  wi^ 
that  of  a  code  or  digest:  but  here  also  we  apprehend  that  it  must 
give  way,  if  found  to  be  repugnant  to  a  higher  and  more  fundli- 
mental  principl^-^that  which  demands  that  justice  be  rendered 
speedily  and  cheaply  accessible  to  every  citizen*  The  paucity  of 
judges,  (of  the  higher  tribunals,)  and  the  inversely  proportional' 
magnitude  of  their  salaries,  may  throw  around  them  a  sort  of  arti- 
ficial dignity  not  without  its  advantages,  but  those  advantages 
'  vrould  be  too  dearly  purchased  at  the  expense  of  delay  and  difficulty 
of  access  so  great,  as  to  amount,  in  any  case  whatever,  to  a  denial 
of  di|it  protection  which  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  goverti- 
ment  to  extend  to  all  classes  of  its  subjects.*  The  necessary 
inftequency  and  expensiveness  of  circuits,  seems  to  render  it  a 
inost  fit  subject  of  inquiry,  whether  the  establishment  of  local 
tribunals,  invested  with  rank  and  privileges  little  inferior  to  those 
of  the  supreme  courts .  at  Westminster,  would  be  a  measure  so 
UMidi  at  variance  with  the  habits  and  prgudices  of  the  country, 
as  to  neutralize  the  benefits  which  might  otherwise  be  expected 
to  result  from  it.  The  multitude  of  petty  and  comparatively  use- 
less jurisdictions  already  existing,  is  a  consideration  which  seems 
to  call  for,  or  at  least  to  justify,  the  experiment.  At  aU  events, 
the  state  of  the  nation,  in  respect  to  the  administration  of  justice^ 

to  hiiu,  to  pronounce  that  a  case  is  desperate.  It  is  for  evils  such  as  tliese  that "  codi- 
fication" is  proposed  as  the  suitable  remedy ;  and  it  is  for  its  opposers  to  show,  eitlier 
thai  the  evils  imputed  to  the  **  unwritten"  system  do  not  exist,  or  that  they  are  not 
ftcepUMe,  either  of  cuxe  or  of  mitlgation,>bv  the  course  which  is  reoommcnded. 

*  Our  readers  must  not  leave  us  with  the 'impression  that  M.  Meyer,  notwithstand- 
ing what  he  says  in  a  passage  already  commented  upon,  relative  to  the  advantages 
atieiidMit  oh  a  paucity  of  judges,  is  favourable  to  the  English  system  of  ooncentration. 
On  tlie  oontmry,  in  the  $lat  chapter  of  his  3d  book,  (vol.  ii.  p.  306,)  where  he  treats 
expressly  of  the  *'  Defects  of  tlie  £nglish  Uws,"  after  observing,  that  "  the  concen- 
tration of  alt  the  tribunals  in  one  spot,  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  our  system  of 
legislation,"  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  our  circuits  in  tlie  following  terms.  "  It  is  true 
that  every  six  months  tlic  judges  of  the  dilfereut  courts  go  circuits,  and  hold  regularly 
two  assizes  a  year  in  each  county ;  but  though  tlie  English  pride  Uiemselvcs  in  that 
tbeir  Institutions  are  formed  to  conduct  the  distribution  of  justice  to  the  doors  of  every 
dttsen,  yet  these  assises  answer  hi  reality  no  other  purpose  than  timt  of  inquiring  into 
aach  matters  of  isct  as  have  been'  remitted  to  them  from  one  or  other  of  the  courts 
aitting  at  Westnunster.  It  is  before  tltat  court  that  the  suit  is  instituted ;  and  before 
it  aiso  most  every  contested  point  of  Uw  be  finally  adjudicated.  It  is  tliere  that  all 
<)aeilioDs  not  submitted  to  the  jury  are  examined — ^that  application  must  be  made  to 
act  aside  verdicts  already  obtained — and  that  a  new>  trnl  may  be  directed,"  &c.  &e« 
"  From  this  slijghtanrvey,  it  may  be  seen  bow  injurious  such  an  institution  most  be  to 
tUe  interesu  of  suitors  residing  at  the  distance  of  100  leagues  and  more  from  the 
netropoKs,  ami  what  enormous  expense  mast  be  occasioned  by  it— an  espente  wkich  h 

£^M».laMt0ammttO  A  OBHIAL  Of  JVSTICB.*' 

The  above  extract  will  be  considered  as  tolerably  conclusive  with  respect  to 
M.  Atelier's  opinion — and  we  can  discover  nothing  exaggerated,  nolhbg  false  or  mis- 
t«keii»  HI  the  view  which  be  takes  of  the  subject. 

VOL.  III.   NO.  VI.  ^  K  K 
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adnum^tration  of  justice;   and  although,  vfhere  such  means  are 
wanting,  it  is  in  vain^  that  we  seek  to  simplify  or  abridge,  either 
the  law  itself,  or  the  mode  of  inforcing  it;  we  are,  notwidistand* 
tng,  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  government  of  this  countiy 
cannot  be  justified  m  materially  increasing  the  burthen  to  nAiich 
the  nation  is  already  subject  in  support  of  its  judicial  establish- 
ment, without  first  placing  that  establishment,  with  its  present 
resources,  on  a  footing  of  the  greatest  efficiency  that  its  actual 
constitution  will  permit.    So  long  as  the  Court  of  Common 
-Pleas  has  only  half,  and  that  of  Exchequer  not  a  quarter  of  its 
time  occupied  with  the  business  brought  before  it,  it  is  in  vain 
that  the  overwhelming  excess  of  custom  attracted  by  the  superior 
tribunal,  can  be  urged  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  augmentation. 
The  institution  of  local  judicatures,  if  to  be  at  all  msisted  on, 
must  be  defended  on  other  grounds  than  the  mere  inadequacy  of 
the  metropolitan  courts  to  the  discharge  of  their  allott^  func- 
tions ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sanctity  of  custom  is  to  be 
pleaded  for  the  retention  of  the  circuit  system  in  preference  to 
such  an  establishment,  it  seems  to  be  of  the  first  and  most  urgent 
necessity  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  obviating,  by  the  more 
frequent  return  of  those  periodical  visitations,  and  by  their  con- 
tinuance at  each  stage  of  their  respective  progresses  so  long  as  to 
leave  no  cause  unheard  and  undisposed  of  that  is  ready  for  hear^ 
ing,  the  heavy  reproach  to  which  the  administration  of  country 
justice  is  at  present  unanswerably  liable. 

There  is,  however,  another  species  of  judicial  economy  which 
can  hardly  be  too  highly  rated,  although  there  is  often  great  dif- 
ficulty as  to  the  right  means  of  inforcing  it — the  economy  of 
time;  an  article  of  mestimable  value,  and  which  we  have  some- 
times heard  most  unjustly  depreciated  by  being  set  down  as 
of  no  account  when  weighed  with  the  demands  of  strict  and 
impartial  justice.  In  one  sense  this  is  indeed  an  undeniable 
axiom — but  by  no  means  so  when  employed  in  that  which  it  is 
usually  made  to  signify,  when  adduced  as  an  apology  either  for 
indolent  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  or  for  egoistical 
prolixity  on  that  of  the  advocate ;  and  it  is  accordingly  a  matter 
of  well-known  experience, — not  to  name  any  of  the  present  Judges, 
'we  refer  to  the  state  of  business  in  the  Rolls  Court  during  the 
time  of  Sir  William  Grant  for  our  example, — that  the  character 
of  the  bench  influences  that  of  the  bar,  and  that  the  opinions 
entertained  by  the  latter  of  the  unremitting  vigilance  and  strict 
attention  exercised  by  the  former,  operates  as  a  severer  oheck 
upon  the  license  of  loose  and  disjointed  talk,  as  well  as  upon  still 
more  blamable  habits  of  practice,  than  any  other  consider- 
ation whatever.     It  was  the  saying  of  a  great  equity  judge,  still 
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presiding,  that  the  first  duty  of  an  advocate  is  to  the  courts  the 
next  to  himself,  and  the  third  only  to  his  client.  Perhaps  the 
order  might  have  been  well  varied  by  placing  self-respect  as  his 
highest  obligation,  and  substituting  the  public  (whose  officer  he 
is)  in  place  of  the  judge,  as  the  second  object  of  reverence. 
There  is  no  question,  we  think,  but  that  the  client,  peculiar  as  is 
the  nature  of  his  claim  for  defence  and  protection,  must  be  con- 
tent to  cede  die  point.of  priority  in  favour  of  both  the  former. 
It  ought  never  to- be  absent  from  the,  mind,  either  of  the  advocate 
or  of  the  judge,  that  every  minute  uselessly  consumed  in  the  hear- 
ing of  a  cause  is  so  much  of  the  public  time  unjustly  taken  from 
those  whose  property  it  is,  and  who  have  a  direct  right  to  the 
provident  and  <dirifty  administration  of  it.* 

"  Words  are  the  wheels  of  thought,  by  Heaven  impelled — 

Stich  as  of  old  the  raptured  bard  beheld. 

What  time  he  sat  by  Chebar's  silent  strand 

Amongst  the  captives  in  Chaldsau  land — 

Whither  the  spirit  directs  still  doomed  to  go. 

With  him  to  soar  above,  or  sink  below. 
"  Yet  better  far  to  want  the  gift  of  speech. 

All  godlike  though  it  be  when  used  to  preach 

.  *  Among  the  various  plans  which  have  been  suegested  for  rendering  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  of  some  public  utility,  and  which  have  alThitherto  been  found  impracticable 
in  consequence  uf  their  supposed  encroachment  on  "  vested  interests,"  then  is  one 
which  seems  liable  to  no  such  objection,  but  which,  nevertheless,  has  not  perhaps  met 
with  all  the  attention  it  merits.  We  allude  to  a  scheme  for  referring  it  to  that  court  to 
liaien  to  all  unnecessary  or  irrelevant  arguments,  whether  of  counsel  or  parties,  and 
likewise  to  settle  all  points  of  dispute  between  counsel,  either  as  to  the  right  of  pre- 
aodience,  or  in  any  way  arising  from,  bat  not  bearing  upon  the  merits  of,  the  several 
causes  set  down  for  hearing. — Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  tlie  following  dialogue,  as 
occupying  the  space  now  usually  devoted  to  reports,  in  the  morning  papers,  of  what 
passes  between  the  Bar  and  the  Bench,  previously  to,  or  in  the  course  of,  some  im- 
iMrtant  trial. 

3fr«  X,  "  My  Lord,  I  am  for  the  plaintiff  f  and  ". .  . 

The  Lord  C,  "  Mr.  X., — is  what  you  have  to  say  to  the  purpose  ?" 

Mr,  X,  *•  My  Lord,  I  trust  I  am  incapable  of  occupying  your  lordship's  time  with 
anything  I  do  not  myself  judge  to  be  to  the  porpoee.  Therefore,  with  your  lordship's 
permission," ... 

The  Lord  C.  "  Mr.  X., — will  what  you  have  to  say  occupy  the  time  of  the  Court 
more  than  half  an  hour?"  r 

Mr,  X.  "  My  Lord,  I  really  cannot  undertake  to  confine  my  argument  within  any 
precise  limits  as  to  time.** 

The  Lord  C.  "  Then,  Mr.  X.,  you  must  take  it  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer." 

The  excellence  of  the  plan  proposed  consists,  however,  in  this.  We  shall  h)ok  in 
vain  for  a  resumption  of  Mr.  X.'s  discourse  in  the  next  morning's  raport  of  Excheqner 
proceedings.  Thither  the  argument  will  never  be  carried ;  and  the  Barons  of  that 
venerable  Court  will  still  remain  in  full  enjoyment  of  their  privileged  otiumeumdignitate, 
undisturbed  by  a  species  of  reform  so  apparently  menacing  to  their  prescriptive  rights ; 
while  the  overburthened  Chancery  will  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  new  regulation,  and 
Mr.  X.'s  speech,  cut  down  to  the  allowed  dimensions,  will  serve  as  a  pattern,  in  respect 
of  duration,  not  only  for  his  own,  but  for  all  succeeding  argoments  in  the  same  Court, 
by  whomsoever  supported. 
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The  words  of  justioe,  freedom,  Vhtne^  Bense,    ' 
To  move  by  pskhos,  fune  with  eloquence. 
By  fliraog  pomuision  to  enchaiQ,  or  loU 
T^e  tide  ol  just  inveoftiyeo'er  the  aool^ 
ComiDWid  tL(B  rights  or  reprobate  the  wrong, 
Gire  courage  to  the  weak^  and  judgiQent  to  the  strong ; 
Aye,  better  far  to  want  it^  than  employ 
In  falsehood's  cause — to  cozen,  or  destroy. 
Pervert  the  law,  Confound  the  fact,  or  raise 
Dishoiiour^d  trophies  of  preposterous  praise  3 
Nay,  better  than  to  use  in  idle  flow 
Of  food,  unmeaning  phrases,  or  bestow 
'  In  waste  of  time,  whibt  pining  sukors  shane 
The  court's  delay,  and  justioe  bears  the  blame ; 
To  prose  in  tedious  cant,  or  loosely  prate 
Of  ail  things, — save  the  sul^ect  of  debate^ — 
Unmindful  of  the  golden  hour^,  that  run 
And  lackey  still  the  chariot  of  the  sun. 
Regardless  of  each  sign  of  stem  rebuke. 
The  hapless  adversary's  hopeless  look. 
The  yawn  that  Justice  vainly  strives  to  hide. 
The  long,  long  list  of  causes  still  untried  ; 
Rapt  id  one  sole  perfection— deaf  and  blind 
To  all  withoiUt,  around,  before,  behind.*' 

We  have  not,  however,  forgotten  that "  Facit  indignatio  versus  f 
and  in  transcribing  the  warm  effusions  of,  perhaps,  seine  disap- 
pointed suitpr,  or  baffled  antagonist,  we  must  not  be  supposed 
willing  to  shf  re  in,  or  couQtenance,  the  vulgar  obloquy  too  gene- 
rally cast  on  an  honourable  profession  on  account  of  the  errors 
or  weaknesses  of  some  of  its  members.     Still  less  would  we  be 
understood  to  include  all  the  individuals  composing  an  inferior 
but  still  very  useful  and  creditable  class  of  practitioners,  in  one 
sweeping  sentence,  under  the  denominaton  of  those 
"  Who  make  ttie  immortal  mind 
A  mere  machine,  in  endless  round  to  grind 
Food  for  the  loud-tongued  wranglers  of  the  bar. 
Or  forge  the  weapons  of  forensic  war.*' 
We  are  quite  aware  that  the  higher  and  most  respectable-^ 
ivho  are  aldo  by  far  thei  most  numerous — of  both  classes,  tfre  not 
only  well  acquainted  with  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  them- 
selveij  and  to  the  public,  (and  which,  be  it  remembered,  can 
seldom,  if  ever,  be  at  variance  with  the  real  interests  6^  their 
clients,)  but  practise  accordingly.     Still  there  are  not  wanting 
occasions  to  which  the  censure  but  too  well  applies,  and  for  whom 
even  the  voice  of  the  satfrist  cannot  be  said  to  speak  the  language 
of  exaggeration. 

But  enough  on  a  subject  which  is  neither  v«ry  agreeable  io 


iltelf»  nor  ean  be  repreMotod  as  in  nay  8ba|»e  ihe.  fit  object  for 
legislative  iBterfereoce,  any  more  than  those  internal  regulations 
for  the  convenience  of  the  court  in  the  despatch  of  business*  upon 
which,  and  (still  more)  upon  the  ^ct  and.undeviating  adherence 
to  wfaich^  depends  so  much  of  the  true  efficacy  of  law  and  dis- 
tribation  of  justice.  We  have  wandered  sufficiently  from  the 
subject  to  which  we  professed^in  the  outset,  that  it  was  our  design 
to  restrict  ourselves,  and  from  what  we  consider  to  be  our  duty 
as  foreign  reviewers.  But  we  trust  to  obtain  forgiveness  in  con* 
sideration  of  the  vital  importance  of  questions  which. we  should 
in  vain  attempt  to  ti«at  upon  the  footing  of  a  mare  literary  dis- 
cussion, in  which  we  .have  no  other  interest  than  as  a  matter  of 
criticism.  No  asan  can  calmly  contemplate  the  present  state  of 
society  in  this  country,  without  being  fully  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  a  great,  although,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  gradual  and 
safe,  revolution  in  its  judicial  and  legal  estabhshments,  is  on  the 
eve,  and  in  the  very  course,  of  being  accomplished.  No  man 
can  doubt  the  wisdom  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  experience  from  all 
quarters  to  direct  and  assist  its  progress;  nor  will  any  man 
venture  to  dispute  the  soundness  of  the  recommendation,  which 
it  is  our  humble  but  earnest  endeavour  to  ioforce  on  those  who 
aro  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  reform, — to  keep  always  in 
sight  the  first  principle  of  legislation — that  of  rendering  justice 
equally  and  univenally  accessible. 


Art.  IV. — Memoires  de  Michel  Oginski,  sur  la  Pologrie  et  Iks 
Pohnaisj  dq^uis  nQQjusqu' cilayn  de  1815.     Pans.     1827. 
-  4  vols.  8vtiy. 

The  faU  of  an  ancient  and  once  powerful  kingdom,  its  obliteratipp 
fjrom  the  political  map,  the  extinction  of  its  very  name,  are  events 
too  avrful,  too  calamitous,  not  to  attract  the  sympathies  of  man* 
kind  at  the  time*  But  after  the  ordeal  is  past,  ancithe  sacrifice 
consummated,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  historian  calmly  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  this  result.  If  it  should  prove,  as  is  generally 
the.case,  that  the  institutions  of  the  country  and  the  ordinations  of 
socie^  were  so  vicious  as  to  lead,  to  their  own  destruction,  our 
feelings  of  regret  will  be  considerably  alleviated.  Poland  and 
Venice  aietwo  striking  contemporary  instances  of  such  a  consum- 
mation in  our  days.  In  both  of  these  the  patricians  were  every- 
thing, the  people  nothing.  In  both  the  nominal  sovereigns  were 
elective  and  powerless.  Both  fell  by  the  unjust  attacks  pf  fofeign 
ambition;  not,  however,  until  they  had  long  nourished  io  their 
bosoms  the  germs  of  corruption  and  decay. 
The  old  .government  of  Poland  was  long  since   calle^l   a 
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political. moiistar*  and  not  without  reason.  ]t  wited  the  8io»:of 
oligarchy,  of  slavery,  of  religious  intolerance,  and  of  anarchy. 
The  only  citizens  in  the  State,  who  really  constituted  the 
nation,  were  the  nobles.  This  nobility  i^  said  to  have  amounted 
to  nearly  a  million  of  individuals  of  both  sexes,  about  onerfifteenth 
of  the  whole  population.  When  all  the  nobles  were  called  to 
arms  with  their  respective  retinues,  in  cases  ofgreatemer^encyytbey 
could  muster  a  force  of  170,000  cavalry.  The  requisites  which 
constituted  a  noble  were,  his  actual  possession  of,  or.  descent  from 
ancestors  once  possessed  of,  a  freehold  estate;-  his  not  follow- 
ing any  lucrative  trade  or  profession,  and.  the.  liberty  of  chooaiag 
his  place  of  residence.  As,  however,  a  very  email  number  of  the 
nobles  were  actually  wealthy,  many  of  the  poover  class  were  eidier 
supported  by  their  richer  brethren,  or  were  provided^  for  by  go* 
vemment.  The  great  landed  proprietors,  generally,  entertained  a 
numerous  j-etinue  of  these  noble,  dependents.  All  the  noUes 
were  considered  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  svere  eligible  to 
any  office  or  dignity;  but  wealtli  being  in  Poland,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  the  source  of  influence,  a  few  leading  families  mo- 
nopolized the  honours  and  offices  of  the  state*  After  the  noUes, 
sed  lango  inUrvaUo,  came  the  burghers,  or  freemen  of  those 
towns  which  had  obtained  charters  of  incorporation.  The  first 
of  these  towns  was  Cracow;,  its  charter* dating  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  burp;hers  were  not  subject  to  militacy  or  feudal 
service;  they  appointed  their  own  burgomaster  and  municipal 
council,  and  had  their  own  police,  and  criminal  courts^  which 
decided  without  appeal.  In  cases  where  a  burgher  was  platndff 
against  a  nobleman,  he  was  obliged  ito  carry  the  suit  before  the 
provincial  courts,  which  were  under  the  direction  of  the  nobles ; 
but  if  defendant,  he  was  tried  befdl-e  the  magistracy  of  lus  own 
town.  Formerly,  the  towns  sent  nuncios  or  deputies  to  the  Diet, 
but,  by  degrees,  they  lost  this  right,  especially  after  the  throne 
became  elective,  the  aristocracy  being  jealous  of  any  symptoms 
of  approximation  between  the  Crown  and  the  Commons. 

The  farmers  formed  another  class  of  the  population;  th^ 
rented  the  estates  of  the  nobles,  and  though  dependent  on  the> 
latter,  they  enjoyed  sufficient  consideration,  and  were  even  ad* 
mitted  at  their  landlord's  table.  But  by  far  the  most  numerous 
and  most  degraded  part  of  the  people  were  the  boors  or  peasants, 
who  were  bound  to  the  soil  on  which  they  were  born,  and  belonged 
to  its  proprietor,  for  whom  they  were  obliged  to  work  one-»half  of* 
their  time.  When  a  young  peasant  married,  his  lord  assigned- 
him  a  certain  portion  of  land  sufficient  for  his  scanty  support, 
with  cattle  and  implements  of  husbandry,  materials  for  a  hut,  and 
a  few  domestic  utensilb.    In  return,  the  peasant  worked  for  his 
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ttBSttsr  tiuie^  dkys  in  the  w^k.  When  die  esUtt  was!  sold,  tlie 
viliageiB  vmre  transferred  with  it  to  the  new  proprietor.  If  a 
fturnier  vented  an  estate^  the  peasants  who  lived  upon  it  were 
iodttded  in  the  lease,  and  the  farmer  was  entitled  to  the  same' 
portion  of  labour  from  them  as  their  lord.  Such  ib  still  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry  in  most  parts  of  Poland  and  Russia.  But 
the  worst  feature  in  the  system  was,  that  the  law  did  not  suf- 
ficiently protect  the  persons  of  the  peasants  against  the  caprice 
of  their  masters*  Till  the  fourteenth  century  the  nobles  had 
abecdnle  right  of  life  and  death  over  their  boors.  Casimir  the 
Great  was  the  first  to  establish  ajine  for  the  murder  of  a  peasant. 
Ue  also  enacted  a  law  of  inheritance,  by  which  the  nekt  kinsman 
was  entitled  to  the  scanty  apparel  and  moveables  of  a  deceasect 
peasant.  Another  law  was  passed/ by  which  a  peasant,  whose 
wife  or  daughter  had  been  dishonoured  by  a  noble,  became  free 
to  quit  the  estate.  But  the  courts,  which  had  to  j  udge  of  the  cases 
oeotemplated  by  these  statutes,  were  in  the  hands  or  under  the 
infiuence  of  the  nobility;  and  it  was  a  received  axiom  in  Poland 
that  '*  no -serf  could  carry  a  suit  a^inst  his  master."  However, 
in  1768  a  law  was  passed  in  the  Diet,  declaring  the  murder  of  a 
peasant  a  capital  crime ;  but  then;  in  order  to  prove  the  fact,  the 
perpetrator  must  be  taken  in  flagranti  crimine,  and  two  noblemen 
or  four  peasants  were  required  as  witnesses. 

Even  the  liberal  constitution  of  1791*  while  it  proclaimed  *'  a 
perfect  and  entire  liberty  to  all  people,"  explained  its  meaning 
by  adding,  that  ''whatever  liberties,  grants,  and  conventions  be- 
tween the  proprietors  and  their  villagers  might  be  entered  into  in 
future,  sudi  agreements  should  be  reciprocally  binding,  not  only 
on  the  actual  contracting  parties,  but  also  on  their  successors  by 
inheritance  or  acquisition,"  by  "which  means  the  right  of  Resump- 
tion over  an  emancipated  serf  was  taken  away  for  ever. 

Religious  dissentions  contributed  their  share  towards  the  disso* 
Itttion-  of  Poland.     The   Catholic  clergy  were  numerous  and 
wealthy,  and  they  violently  opposed  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  spread  rapidly  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  reformers, 
however,  increased  in  numbers,  especially  under  Sigismund  Au- 
gustus, who  favoured  them:  there  were  Lutherans  and  Calvinists, 
besides  Aiians,  and  the  followers  of  the  Greek  church.    AH  these 
were  known  by  the  appellation  of  Dissidents.    By  the   Pacta 
conventa,  or  Cliarter,  to  which  the  Poles  required  Henry  of  Valots  ' 
to  swear  in  1573*  the  Dissidents  were  formally  admitted  to  an  ' 
equality  of  rights  with  their  Catholic  countrymen;  but  during  the" 
following  reigns  they  saw  themselves  by  degrees  excluded  from* 
all  the  offices  of  the  State,  which  the  sovereign,  being  a  CathoUc, 
bestowed  upon  those  of  bis  own  communion.     The  Catholics' 
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lik»9li»e  obftftiaed  poMeaaioii  of  motfr  9(  the  comtU  of  jiulicaliiie^ 
^ey  iii6iieneed  the  ekctians  of  the  noacios,  and  the  dttaidiiit 
ilobilit3F  became  expeoed  to  numerous  vexatton&eiid^annoyaDCM, 
mlhputm  postibility-  of  obtaining  vedfew.  Ptoeeljtasm  was  bo^ 
al  work,  and  the  kw  de  hsreUco  relapto  inflicted  severe  penalUeii 
aadong' which  was  the  loss  of  proper^,  upon  those-  convortsto 
Cathoucism  who  should  return  to  their  former  religion.  The 
Dissidents  were  forbidden  to  build  new  churches  and  chapeb* 
The  Taar  Peter  the  Great,  as  a  member  of  the  Gieek  Churchy 
and  the  Courts  of  Prussia,  England,  and  Denmark,  alljremon- 
stratad  atrvarious  tines  in  fsvoor  of  the  Dissidents^  but  to  little 
eflbcU  At  last  the  Confederacy  of  Thorn,  in  1767,  supported  by 
Bussian  bayonets^  brought  the  mitfter  to  an  issue;  the  Dissidents 
were  restored  to  their  rights,  though  not  without  a  suiguinaiy 
*^t)ggl«  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  which  partook  of  Imlh  the 
character  of  civil  and  religious  war.  And  here  it  is  melancholy 
to  behold  on  one  side  intolerance  allied  with  patriotism,  and  on 
die  other,  the  cause  of  a  persecuted  people  supported  by.  ovsi^ 
bearing  foreigners.  The  oppressed  Dissidents,  unable  to  obtahi 
redness  from  their  own  countrymen,  accepted,  as  a  boon,  the  insi* 
dious  assistance  of  Russia,  and  this  became  one  of  the  prittci|>al 
and  most  plausible  pretexts  for  foreign  interference  in  the  affiun 
of  Poland. 

•  «Ha?ing  premised  these  few  remarks  for  such  of  our.  readers. as 
.  may  have  forgotten  the  series  of  eventa  that  led  to  the  catastrophe 
of  .Poland,  wie  come  to  the  work  before  us,  which  treats  of  sub- 
sequent times.  Count  C^inski's  Memoirs  unite  history  widi 
biography^  the  author  acted  a  considerable  part  in  the  last  strugr 
gle  4>f  Polish  independence,  and  afterwards,  condemned  to  exile» 
traTeUed  through  many  lands,  seeking  everyiniiere  for  aid  to 
the  cause  of  his  oppressed  country.  Disappointed  and  under 
ceived  by  stem  experience,  he  at  last  gave  up  the  hopeless  lask; 
he  returned  to  his  home,  and  submitted  quietly  to  the  new  rulers : 
but  even  then  he  did  not  forget  the  interests  of  his  countrymen. 
At  the  first  fevourable>  appearances  we  find  him. again  standing 
forward  as  their  zealous  and  indefetjgable  negociator ;  havings  faf 
his  upright  charaetor  and  amiable  disposition,  ingratiated  hmielf 
with  a  young  monarch  who  then  gave  great  hopes  to  mankind»  he 
used  his  interest  entirely  for  their  benefit;,  and  if  he  did  not  ane* 
ceed  to  the  fulitess  of  his  sanguine  expectations,  he  has  at  least 
dieeadsfection  of  reflecting  that  he  left  no  means  untried'  to.  in- 
sure success.  In  his  private  character  Count  Ogiosfci  stands  high 
in  the  ophuan  of  the  venous  people  among  wheon  he  has  lived. 
In  France,  Germany^  SwitxedaiMJ,  and  Itoly,  his  nmne  ia  meuk^ 
donedwithhaoouraiid  respect.  Inhtsowncountryyandonhitown 
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eMiUf,  he  has  been*  long  known  ts  am  active  philanthNrpfat.  Bvatt< 
before  the  partition  be  bad  diBtinguished  hinuelf  for  his  eacou^ 
ragement  of  agriculture;  he  had  founded  a  colony  of  a  hundred^ 
famlies  in  one  of  the  moat  desolate  difltriclB  of  Polaad^  had  aivm 
iheai  land  rent  free  for  ten  yean^  and  provided  them  with  haba> 
lationB.  There  is  a  canal  in  Polesia  mat  bears  his  .name,  ani 
which  by  uniting  two  rivers^  one  tributary  to  the  Nieman  and  thd 
othev  to  the  Dmeper^  opens  a  communication  between  the  Bakife 
and  ^e  Black  Seas,  which  might  become  of^  gieat  use  to  the 
inland  trade  of  Poland. 

The  first  volume  of  these  Memoirs  is  chiefly  engrossed  by  tbe 
history  of  die  last  stormy  years  of  Polish  independence.  The  tale 
has  been  often  told:*  the  dissentions  between  the  magnates,  tbe 
Weakness  of  the  king,  Stanislaus  Poniato  wsky ,  and  his  snbserviency 
to  Catherine  of  Russia>  the  overbearing  tone  of  the  latter,  the  falfa^ 
cious  promises  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  all  tended  to  confuse  and 
disorganise  the  councils  of  the  nation.  After  the  three  powers 
had  acceded  to  the  second  diGAnemberment,  in  ]793f  little  more 
than  the  name  of  Poland  remained;  yet  the  last  spuks  of  expiring 
patriotism  burst  forth  at  Cracow  next  year,  and  from  thence 
spread  a  vast  but  short-lived  conflagration  throughout  the  country. 
Kosciuzko  fought  as  the  last  of  the  Poles :  many  gallant  nobler 
men  joined  him,  and  our  author  was  of  the  number.  Warsaw 
and  even  Wilna  caught  the  flame,  but  the  efforts  of  the  patriots 
were  nneqnal  to  contend  with  the  armed  masses  of  Prussia  and 
Russia  combined.  Kosciuzko  fell  in  battle,  and  was  taken  pr^ 
soner ;  Praga,  the  suburb  of  Warsaw,  was  stormed ;  the.  capstal 
surrendered;  and  the  weak  Stanislaus  abdicated  a  dirone  vAiich 
he  ought  never  to  have  ascended.  The  third  and  final  partition 
of  Poland  was  consummated.  All  these  facta  are  mattes  of 
public  hbtory,  yet  many  interesting  details  are  found  in  the  wosk 
before  us  which  throw  an  important  light  upon  that  period. 

Oginski  seems  to  think,  and  in  this  he  coincides  with  Jomini-, 
IB  tte  «'  Histoire  des  Guerres  de  la  Revolution,'?  that  Austria 
was  the  last  and  die  most  reluctant  of  the  three  powers  in  acceding 
to  the  final  partition  of  Poland,  and  that  if  she  did  so  in  1794,  it 
was  because  she  saw  that  the  catastrophe  was  unavoidable,  and 
wooM  take  place  even  without  her  interference.  And,  in  faot, 
Austria  lost,  by  the  extinction  of  Poland,  a  most  valuable  balwask 
to  her  frontiers,  for  which  even  her  possession  of  Oallitm  b  far 
firom  being  a  saflScient  snbstitutew  Yet  she  had  not  been  so 
averse  to  tibe  former  dismemberments. 

'  Another  observation  of  Oginski  rektes  to  the  neglect  of  the 
infantry  tactics  in  Poland;  in  consequence  of  the  aon^exastance  of 
Ae  third  estate,  there  was  neither  spirit  nev  instraetioBr  among 
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the  foot  Boldien.  And  here  we  touch  again  on  one  gri^t  cauae 
of  the  disasters  of  Poland.  There  was  no  people,  but  an  hnmenae 
eavalrj  of  nobles,  who  in  time  of  war  dragged  after  them  herds  of 
serfs,  illH^lothed,  and  itl-armed,  and  only  for  short  periods*  Ca- 
valry has  been  in  all  times  the  arm  of  the  nobility,  infantry  that  of 
Ae -people.  In  feudal  times  cavalry  constituted,  as  latterly  in 
Boiand,  the  strength  of  most  European  states,  bnt  from  the 
decUhe  of  the  feudiu  institutions,  through  the  .increase  of  the  kijagly 
power  in  most  states  of  Europe,  and  the  rising  importance  of  the 
commoners,  infantry  became  the  popular  arm  of  nations,  and  of 
kings.  Poland  alone^  by  its  exclusive  aristocracy,  the  impotence 
of  its  sovereigns,  and  the  slavery  of  the  ]>eople,  did  not  partake 
in  this  important  change  in  European  tactics. 

The  second  volume  of  these  Memoirs  is  taken  up  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  author's  personal  adventures  as  an  emigrant. 

After  the  murderous  storming  of  Praga,  and  the  surrender  of 
Warsaw  to  Suwarov,  many  of  the  Polish  patriots,  in  the  number 
of  whom  was  Oginski,  retired  to  Venice,  where  the  French 
minister,  Lallemant^  favoured  and  protected  them.  From  Venice 
the  emigrants  were  enabled  to  keep  up  a  .correspondence  with 
their  friends  in  Poland.  Another  knot  of  Polish  refugees  was  at 
the  same  time  formed  in  Paris,  soliciting  the  assistance  of  die 
French  republic  in  favour  of  their  country.  Fine  words  were 
lavished  upon  them,  the  French  government  having  promised,  on 
the  faith  of  repubHcam,  to  succour  the  Poles.  Tlie  delusion, 
which  lasted  until  April,  1795»  was  dissipated  by  the  news  of  the 
treaty  of  Basle,  between  Prussia  and  France.  By  that  treaty  the 
French  republic  guaranteed  to  his  Prussian  Majesty  all  the  actual 

f)ssessions  of  Prussia,  including,  of  course,  his  share  of  Poland, 
he  Polish  patriots  were  tlirown  into  consternation, — their  last 
fond  hope  failed  them,  they  saw  diey  had  nothing  to  expect  from 
strangers.  Oginski  forwarded  a  remonstrance  in  the  name  of  his 
countrymen,  through  the  Polbh  agent,  Barss,  at  Paris,  and  the 
reply  of  the  French  executive  was,  *'  that  France  required  peace 
in  order  to  heal  its  wounds,  and  to  recruit  its  exhausted  finances.'' 
**  To  console  them,  however,  it  was  added  that  the  present  peace 
with .  Prussia  could  not  hist  hn^,  and  then,  at  the  opening  of 
another  war,  the  French  republicans  would  either  wrest  Poland 
firom  the  grasp  of  its  usurpers,  or  obtain  by  force  the  restoration 
of  its  independence/' — vol.  ii.  p.  92. 

like  shipwrecked  mariners,  who  cling  to  any  plank  or  firag^ 
ment  the^  can  lay  hold  of,  the  Poles  now  turned  for  help  from 
democratic  France  to  despotic  Turkey.  They  fancied  that  the 
crafty  Porte,  out  of  regard  for  its  own  security,  would  assist  them 
to  recover  their  country.     We  have  had  occasion  to  observe  in 
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the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years  maoy  carious  anojnalies  and 
uiconsistencies  in  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  politiciana;  we 
have  seen,  for  instance,  the  Ottoman  government  alternately 
abused  and  cajoled,  revUed  and  caressed  by  the  same  persona 
and  parties.  Oginski,  by  the  advice  of  the .  French  agents 
themselves,  >vas  induced  to  repair  to  Constantinople,  in  hopes 
of  prevailing  on  the  divan  to  give  an  asylum  to  tlie  Poles  in 
Moldavia,  whence  they  might,  at  the  first  rupture  widi  Russia^ 
attempt  the  liberation  of  their  own  country.  Having  procured 
an  English  passport  under  a  feigned  name,  Oginski  proceeded  to 
Naples,  where  he  expected  to  embark  for  the  Levant.  At  that 
time  the  Polish  refugees  were  closely  watched  all  over  Italy,  and 
yet  our  negociator,  on  the  very  evenmg  of  his  arrival  at  Naples, 
repaired  to  the  great  theatre  of  San  Carlo,  the  last  place,  one 
would  think,  to  which  a  person  in  his  situation  ought  to  have 
gone.  He  had  no  sooner  entered  the  house  than  he  was  recog^ 
nised  by  the  Russian  minister.  Count  Golowkin,  whom  Oginski 
observes,  his  own  short-sightedness  prevented  him  from  seeing; 
an  additional  reason  why'he  should  have  kept  away  from  a  public 
place.  However,  Qolowkin  had  the  good  nature  to  tell  the 
Danish  minister,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  friend  of  Oginski,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  write  to  his  court  about  him,  and  that  he  would 
probably  receive  orders  to  have  him  arrested,  and  therefore  the 
sooner  be  left  Naples  the  better.  In  fact,  the  police  of  Naples 
was  quickly  at  his  heels ;  he  succeeded,  however,  in  evading  dieir 
search,  and  escaped  to  Rome,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to 
Leghorn,  a  neutral  and  peaceful  port,  where  he  ought  to  have 
gone  at  first.  We  have  noticed  this  circumstance  to  show  the 
want  of  sagacity  and  even  of  common  caution,  which  is  observd*' 
ble  at  times  in  men  entrusted  with  the  most  important  affiuns, 
especially  in  party  politics ;  no  wonder  that  their  meas^^s.  are 
often  frustrated. 

On  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  Oginski  put  himself  in  com- 
munication witli  the  French  agents  diere,  and  endeavoured,  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  some  of  the  Ottoman,  ministers* 
This  was  no  easy  matter  for  a  man  who  was  not  recognized  in  any 
official  character.  This  part  of  his  narrative  reminded  us  stcongly 
of  Poniatowsky,  and  the  other  agents  of  Charles  XII.,  as  de-i 
scribed  by  Voltaire.  Oginski  gives  a  curious  account  of  a  review 
of  Turkish  troops,  disciplined  after  the  European  fashion,,  aa 
it  is  called.  Many  European,  and  especially  French  officers, 
bad. been  engaged  for  the  purpose,  but  they  either  could  not,,  oc 
would  not  exert  themselves;  the  artillery  alone  bad  undergone 
some  improvement,; — no. alteration  cou1d.be  made  in  tlie  cavalry. 
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«d  of  dMirfbntry  theie  were  bst  seven  hvndrad  aiid  eUhtyembo^ 
died  in  a  legiment  Their  dreas  was  half  Turiush*  half  xliumpoam 

**  I  ^w  them/'  days  Ogidski,  *^  mantetrvre  veiy  awkwardlf  nnde^  tte 
cotnmaiid  of  some  French  officefs,  and  in  presence  df  tllft  Sidlan  aad'«€ 
lie  €Mnd  Vlsier.  After  two  hours  of  evalntuns,  they  haltcdaai*ietttd 
akeaae^  when  I  ahfenred  seven!  soldiers  holding  oot  their  handbito  iWr 
offoers  and  asking  for  some  mooey^  whilst  a  carrier  with  a  sUafiiU  of 
water  went  through  the  ranks^  distributing  his  simple  beven^  to  the 
m/cn  who  appeared  exhausted/--|».  142. 

.  A  more  essential  improvement  had  at  that  time  taken  place 
in  tbema^tfie/  of  tt»ir  navy;  the  direction  of  the  docks  .was  ew- 
trusted  to  Swedish  and  French  inq[>ectois,  and  the  Tiuhs  had 
ships  as  well  built  and  equipped  as  those  of  any  other  maritime 
power. 

Oginski  at  last  obtained  an  interview  with  the  Greek  Prinoe 
Moruzi,  first  drogman  of  the  Porte»  a  young  man  of  eight-and* 
twenty^  well  informed,  speaking  several  languages  with  fluency* 
and  who  seeined  quite  conversant  with  Europeaii  politics.  ''  He 
was  as  well  acquamted/'  says  Oginski,  **  with  the  state  of  parties 
in  Poland  as  I  was  myself."  After  adverting  to  the  &tal  diawHon 
of  the  Poles,  whidi  bad  breoght  on  dieir  catastrophe,  Monna 
tlMPew  out  some  hopes,  thai  in  case  of  a  diversion  being  e&Gted 
by  Sweden  against  Jlussia,  the  Turks  would  begin  hostilities,  and 
Iben-the  Poitth  patriots  weuki  have  a  favourable  opportuni^:ldi 
oo-operation  on  their  part.  But  when  Oginski,.  in  die  eagerness 
of  his  impatience,'  endeaivoured  to  rouse  the  wary  Greek  by  a  pior 
tiire  of  the  threnlening  attitude  of  Russia,  and  of  its  weU-known 
views  upon  Constantinoirie,  views  whidi  the  Porte  ought  In 
oppose -by  endeavooring  to  rebuild  the  bulwark  of  Polish  iwle* 
pendcnee,  Moruzi  smiled,  ami  calmly  replied,  that 

"  MffcA  waiter  wnUd  ifet  JUm  ta  Damibt'i  bed  before  ikoae  gh€myfiKrt^ 
bodmg^  could  be  realized,  and  that  the  Turkish  possessions  both  In  Asia 
and  Europe  were  so  vast,  and  aiorded  so  raaay  .resoaross,  that 'die 
emftre  was  fbUy  able  to  withstand  the  whole  of  the  united  iaron  of 
Rossia.**-*p.  178. 

'  Whilst  Oginski  was  thus  engaged  at  Constantinople,  the  Rns- 
sien  minister  at  the  Porte  received  regular  information  of  aH  kns 
steps,  and  obtained  copies  of  all  his  letters  and  communioatkias 
trthe  French  and  otiier  agents.  Oginski's- Ghreek  serrastfaad 
secret  injonctions  to  repair  every  morning  and  eviennig  to  tie 
Rilfsslan  legation,  to  given  report  of  his  master's  proceedingaduring 
like  day.  This  Oginski  irfterwnrds  learned  #om  the  moirth  of  the 
individual  himself. 

About  that  time  (1796)  Bonaparte  had  penetratBd  into  the 


iwry  he«rt  .«of  luiyi-mi  was  tpprpecliiog  lbe  western/iPOliers  qf 
Turlc^y;  his  fain«i  altracjted  the  Attention  of  the  Divan.  .  Oginfki 
ttuned  himself  to  thia.new  rising  8tar#  and  wrote  fropi  Constant 
tanople  ai»^  emphatic  ktter  to  the  young  copcj^ueror,  epdeavouTr 
ingto  intereal him  io  £vQur  of  th^  Polios,  lbe  verbal  answer 
wUch  Bonaparte  sent  by  his  aidn-4e-f;mtp  Sntjkowsky^  who  wnd 
going  on  a  mission  to  Constantinople*  is  cbaracteristic- 

"  What  can  I  promise,'*  said  Bonaparte  tboughtfiiUy^  after  perasing 
Oginski's  epistle.  '*  Tell  yonr  countrymen  that  I  love  and  esteem  the 
Poles.  That  the  partition  of  Pdand  is  an  act  of  iniquity  which  eann# 
be  long  endured. . . .  That,  after  havhag  terminated  the  wn-  in  Iti^,  I 
will  go  mvself,  at  the  head  of  my  brave  troops,  and  foree  Enasia  to  pve 
nprPolapa ;  but  tell  them^  also,  that  the  Poles  mntt  qot  rely  too  nmb 
upon  foreign  assistance  $  that  they  mast  arm ;  annoy  the  Russians  by  every 
means  in  their  power^  and  It^eep  up  communications  with  the  disaffected 
hi  the  interior.  All  the  fine  words  which  are  told  them  at  Constantir 
nople  will  come  to  nothiug;  I  am  acquainted  with  the  diplomatic  jargon, 
and  the  indolence  of  the  Turks.  A  nation  oppressed  by  its  Neighbours 
tan  raise  itself  <mly  by  its  own  arms." 

Weary  of  Ottoman. irresolution,  Ojpnski  left  Constantinople 
with  die  idea  of  approaching  the  frontiers  of  his  native  country^ 
He  crossed  Ruaelia  and  Bulgaria,  then  infected  by  the  plagu«^ 
and  repaired  to  Bucharest,  whese  he  met  another. Pole,  a  man  of 
a  lawless,  desperate  character,  who  .had  conceived  Ihe  plan  of 
ffuikit^  an  irruption  into  Gallitsia  at  the  time  when  all  ttie  rick 
proprietors  assemble  at  Lemberg  to  settle  their. ai3coufita>  and 
when  most  of  the  money  of  the  country  is  coHaeled  there.  He 
expected  to  surprise  and  pkinder  all  as  well  as  the  custoaie4io«»e 
chests,  «to  enlist  all  the  young  men  of  the  collegia,  ithe  seiVMits 
and  apprentices,  under  the  banners. of  liberty  and: equality »  to 
break  open  the  prisons  and.,  liberate  all  the  malefactors^  in  short, 
to  pillage  the  country  and*  plunge  it  into  anarchy.  "  Oginski 
succeeded  by.  intimidation^  and  by  destroying  the  jpapcnrs  ot  ifae 
conspirator,  in  preventing  the  execution  of  this  nefarious  pfo^ 
ject/'— p.  247. 

From  Jassy,  Oginski  contrived,  through  dangers  and  privatiooft 
o£  every  sort,<to  penetrate  into  Austrian  Poland*  He  eluded,  the 
spies  and  the  police,  and  after  having  seen  several  orhis  finends^ 
he  proceeded  through  Saxony  and  Berlin  to  Paris,  v^eve  k# 
acrived  in .1797.  There  he  had. some  desultoi^' interviews  with 
the  ministefs  of  the  Directory,  but  the  peace  of  Campo-FaraMo 
soon  removed  every  partiale  of  hope  the  Poles  still-  entertained 
of  French  interference. 

^Oginski  saw  Boneparle  after  bis  retsma  to  Paris ;  .h^  masked 
the  air  of  superiority,  and  almost  indifference,  widi  which  be 
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received  die  homage  of  all  parties  and  classes*  When  present  at 
great  assenlblies*  he  used  to  shun  notice,  and  avoid  the  gaze  of 
3ie  curious,  by  moving  quickly  from  one  apartment  to  another. 
At  one  of  these  Jeies,  the  Swiss  Deputy  Ochs,  a  great  admirer  of 
the  cdnqueror,  seeing  the  latter  enter  the  room,  in  the  warmth 
of  his  enthusiasm  laid  hold  of  the  hand  of  a  lady  who  sat  by  him» 
but  to  him  unknown,  and  pointing  to  the  general,  exclaimed^ 
*'  Look,  Madam,  that  is  Bonaparte."  "  I  know  it.  Sir,"  calmly 
replied  the  lady,  "  for  he  is  my  husband/'  It  was  Josephine. — 
p,  303. 

Seeing  no  prospect  of  being  useful  to  his  country  by  continu- 
ing a  wanderer  in  foreign  lands,  Oginski's  thoughts  now  turned 
towards  home;  he  closed  his  political  correspondence,  which 
could  serve  no  purpose  but  to  endanger  him  and  others.  He 
repaired  first  to  Hamburgh,  where,  through  his  wife's  interest, 
he  obtained  leave  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  reside  in  Prussian 
Poland  with  his  family.  There  he  lived  quietly  until  1 B02,  when 
the  young  Emperor  Alexander  gave  him  permission  to  enter  the 
Russian  frontier  as  a  Lithuanian  subject  of  Russia,  and  after  having 
sworn  allegiance  at  Grodno;  Oginski  repaii^d  to  Petersburgh. 

Here  begins  the  account  of  his  intimacy  with  the  late  Emperor 
of  Russia,  of  whom  the  warm-hearted  Pole  speaks  in  terms  of 
devotion,  and  of  sorrow  for  his  premature  death.  Notwithstandr 
ing  the  many  aspersions  on  Alexander's  character,  the.  invidious 
insinuations  of  ms  great  foe,  and  the  natural  jealousy  which  his 
interference  of  late  years  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries  roused 
against  him,  we  believe  Oginski's  estimate  of  that  sovereign's 

3ualities  to  be  mainly  correct.  Pleasing,  accomplished,  and  well- 
isposed,  a  certain  weakness  and  indecision  in  the  earlier,  a 
glare  of  vanity  and  a  tinge  of  mysticism  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
reign,  led  him  into  errors  with  regard  to  his  foreign  politics; 
but  as  a'  sovereign  of  Russia,  his  memory  will  remain  in  high 
honour  among  his  people,  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  his 
country. 

''  Besides  all  that  I  owed  to  him  personally/'  thus  Oginski  expresses 
himself)  ^'  I  was  indebted  to  him  as  a  Pole  for  the  protection  be  granted 
to  roy  countrymen,  the  generous  confidence  he  reposed  in  tbetn,  the 
encouragement  of  national  education  in  Russian  Poland,  and  lastly,  the 
revival  oJF  my  country's  name  among  the  states  of  Europe." — p.  325. 

Oginski  was  at  Wilna  at  the  epoch  of  the  i^ar  in  Prussia, 
when  French  agents  were  spreading  themselves  about  Russian 
Poland,  exciting  the  people  to  rise,  and  announcing  the  arrival  of 
Kosciuzko  in  the  van  of  the  French  armies.  Napoleon  had 
certainly  invited  that  general  to  follow  him  to  the  army,  but  the 
Polish  patriot,  probably  seeing  through  thp  emperor's  inteutionsa 
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and  suspecting  that  he  would  onlj  be  made  an  instnunent  of  his 
ambition,  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  ill  health.  When  Na- 
poleon arrived  at  Posen,  he  found  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Poles 
at  its  highest  pitch;  yet  the  thirty-seventh  bulletin,  issued  from 
his  head-quarters,  was  remarkable  for  that  oracular  language, 
which  he  often  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  veiling  his  desi^s* 
*'  Shall  the  throne  of  Poland  be  restored,  shall  this  great  nation 
revive  into  existence?  God  alone  who  holds  in  his  hands  the 
threads  of  events,  can  resolve  this  great  political  problem^  but 

certainly  there  never  was  a  period so  important  and  so 

full  of  interest**  However,  Napoleon  resolved  the  problem,  not 
only  by  guaranteeing  to  Alexander  his  share  of  Poland,  but  also 
by  oflFering  to  him,  at  their  meeting  at  Tilsit,  Warsaw  and  the 
whole  of  Prussian  Poland,  which  offer  Alexander  declined,  and 
it  was  then  that  Bonaparte  formed  the  Dutchy  of  Warsaw  and 
gave  it  to  the  King  of  Saxony.  **  Of  this  I  have  had  since/'  says 
Oginski,  '*  the  most  authentic  proofs  under  my  own  eyes."  p.  344. 
The  district  of  Byalistock,  however,  was  ceded  to  Russia.  But 
this  is  not  all;  we  learn  further  that  aJPter  the  conferences  of  Erfurt^ 
the  ministers  of  the  two  cabinets  communicated  to  each  other 
their  respective  information  concerning  the  state  ofjparties  in 
Poland  and  the  conduct  of  the  dissatisfied  Poles.  Inus  many 
inhabitants  of  Lithuania  were  denounced  to  the  Russian  police 
by  the  very  French  agents  who  had  instigated  them  to  revolt. 
Luckily  Alexander  was  not  disposed  to  severity,  and  past  errors 
were  mostly  overlooked. 

In  1807,  Oginski  went  to  Italy  for  his  health.  He  happened 
to-  be  at  Venice  when  Napoleon  visited  that  city,  and  appeared 
at  his  levee.  Napoleon,  noticing  on  his  breast  the  insignia  of 
the  old  Polish  order  of  the  White  Eagle,  expressed  some  sur- 
prise that  Alexander  should  allow  his  subjects  to  wear  it.  Oginski 
replied  that  the  emperor  would  not  deprive  the  Poles  of  this 
last  remembrance  of  their  former  political  existence,  adding  that 
Alexander  uniformly  endeavoured  to  conciliate  his  Polish  sub- 
jects, and  to  soften  the  feeling  of  their  misfortune.  Napoleon 
frowned,  and  turning  abruptly  from  him,  addressed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession several  persons  in  the  circle  m  a  gruff  tone  and  ungracious 
manner.  To  a  Russian  prince  he  said,  that  he  was  right  to  travel 
in  Italy  to  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  as  that  luminary  was  a 
stranger  to  his  native  country;  be  next  threatened  a  deputation 
of  the  Venetian  Jews, — who  by-the-bye  had  just  contributed  large 
sums  for  the  expense  of  his  reception, — that  if  they  continued  to 
practise  usury  he  would  have  them  hanged,  and  then  turning  again 
to  Oginski,  observed :  *'  these  Jews  are  to  be  met  every  where^ 
but  no  where  in  such  swarms  as  in  Poland.'" — p.  553. 
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From  Venio«,  our  author  repaired  to  Tuacqny.  He  found  thttt 
lovely  province  of  Italy  in  1808  in  a  very  different  condition  horn 
what  he  had  seen  it  twelve  years  before  when  under  the  govern- 
meot  of  its  grand  duke.  The  French  had  taken  possession  of 
the  country,  and  a  French  administrator  had  arrived,  to  organize 
it,  and  prepare  ita  annexation  to  the  French  empire.  General 
Menou  was  appointed  governor  and  fixed  his  residence  in  the 
Pitti  Palace  at  Florence.  Here  Oginski,  a  straqger  who  had 
no  local  prejudices  to  indulge,  observed  son^e  of  the  evils  the 
Tuscans  had  to  suffer  by  the  change. 

"  Twelve  thoasand  individuals,  once  employed  in  tbe  silk  trade  in  the 
city  of  Florence  alone,  were  reduced  to  oeggary,  in  consequence  of  Uie 
destruction  of  mariiioie  commerce,  and  the  superior  rivalry  of  tbe  French 
silk  manufacturers.  Heavy  duties  on  wine,  oil,  salt  and  tobacco  were 
imposed  on  tbe  murmuring  people,  who  were  kept  under  by  force,  while 
.the  French  employSs,  and  a  small  number  of  natives  devoted  to  the  con- 
queror, made  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the  rest." — p.  554. 

Oginski  confirms  a  circumstance,  .that  we  ourselves  recollect 
,  witnessing  at  the  time,  namely,  the  eagerness  with  which  tbe 
people  in  Tuscany  caught  at  every  report*  however  improbuble, 
which  was  favourable  to  the  Austrian  arms  during  the  war  of 
1809*  especially  at  the  advance  of  the  Archduke  Jphu  and  the 
Tyrolese  auxiliaries  in  the  North  of  Italy,  after  the  battle  of 
•  la  PJave. 

After  the  peace  of  Schoenbrunn,  Oginski  repaired  to  Paris, 
at  the  invitation  of  tbe  Russian  minister  Prince  Kurakiu. 

''  This  was  tbe  seventh  time,"  he  observes, "  I  had  visited  Pari6>  having 
sees  it  at  very  different  epochs  and  under  very  difiierent  circumstances. 
•This  wonderful  city  possesses  above  all  others,  the  peculiarity  of  appear- 
ing always  the  same  to  foreigners.  Whatever  might  be  the  changes  that 
took  place  in  its  government,  even  in  tbe  most  ominous  periods  of  the 
revolution,  and  at  the  time  of  tbe  most  decisive  campaigns  of  the  empire, 
Paris  always  presented  the  same  gay  unconcerned  appearance,  the  same 
bustle,  dissipation  and  pleasures  ;  and  the  same  care  was  bestowed  on  its 
public  institutions,  buildings  and  walks.  The  restaurateurs,  tbe  coffee- 
nouses,  the  theatres  were  at  all  times  crowded  as  usual." 

Oginski  perceived,  therefore,  no  difference;  it  was  only  at 
the  Tuilleries  that  he  was  struck  by  the  strangeness  of  the  change. 
"  It  was  singular  to  see  six  kings*  and  several  queens  doing  homage 
to  the  great  umpire;  it  was  singular  also  to  behold  at  the  reviews, 
French,  Italian,  Dutch,  Polish,  German,  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese troops  marching  past  Napoleon.**     This  was  just  previous 

•  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wurtcmbcrg,  Spaiu,  Naples  and  Westphalia.  It  ought  to  be 
*oh9enred,iiowcTer,  that  the  last  three  were  Napoleon's  "brothers,  and  that  the  others 
were  kings  of  his  own  creation*    • 
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to  his  steond  oiarriage :   Oginski,  however,  did  not  see  that 
splanlid  pageant,  family  affairs  having  recalled  hira  to  Russia. 

On  his  return  to  Wilua,  our  author  was  entrusted  with  a  me- 
morial from  the  nobility  of  Lithuania,  against  the  veiations  of  the 
local  government,  and  he  repaired  to  Petersburgh  to  lay  it  before 
the  emperor.  Alexander  received  him  kindly  and  promised  re- 
dress; he  was  then  beginning  to  be  uneasy  about  Napoleon's 
views,  and  spoke  to  Oginski  on  the  subject ;  he  should,  be  said, 
warn  the  Poles  not  to  trust  Napoleon's  cajoleries,  adding  that  he 
himself  would  do  something  more  substantial  for  diem.  The 
results  of  that  interview  were  a  despatch,  granting  the  demands 
of  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  appointment  of  Oginski  to  be  Privy 
Counsellor  and  Senator  of  Russia.  Our  author  then  rejoined 
his  family  at  Paris;  he  again  appeared  at  the  Tuilleries,  where 
Napoleon  received  him  with  more  coldness  than  before.  The 
policy  of  the  latter  had  now  visibly  changed,  and  he  became  es- 
tranged from  tlussia.  Duroc  had  a  curious  conversation  with 
Oginski,  in  which  he  expressed  his  regret  at  the  latter  having  ac- 
cepted the  dignity  of  Russian  Senator,  instead  of  attaching  him- 
eelf  to  Napoleon,  who,  said  Duroc,  had  further  views  in  favour 
of  the  Poles.  Oginski  replied,  that  having  lost  every  hope  of 
seeing  Poland  restored  to  its  independence,  he  did  not  see  much 
difference  between  an  inhabitant  of  the  Dutchy  of  Warsaw,  and 
a  Lithuanian — between  a  subject  of  Alexander,  and  a  subject  of 
Napoleon.  Hereupon  Duroc  remarked,  that  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Poland  as  an  independent  state  was  a  chimera,  a 
dream,  and  descanted  on  the  former  anarchy  of  Poland^  on  the 
slavery  of  its  peasantry,  &c.  It  was  then  that  Oginski  thought 
seriously  of  the  part  he  was  to  take  in  the  impending  struggle 
which  he  saw  would  soon  take  place  between  the  two  empires. 
He  resolved  upon  remaining  attached  to  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  the  consequences  of  this  determination  are  related  at  length 
in  the  third  volume  of  these  Memoirs,  in  which  we  find  a  long 
series  of  confidential  communications  between  Oginski  and  the 
emperor,  concerning  the  projected  re-establishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  Poland.  This  part  of  the  work  we  should  have  regarded 
as  the  most  interesting,  had  the  end  answered  the  expectations 
which  tlie  fair  words  of  the  Russian  monarch  were  calculated  to 
raise.  We  are  not  among  those  who  love  to  cavil  at  every  action 
of  sovereigns,  and  to  deal  in  insinuations  against  their  intentions ; 
we  know  that  the  will  of  a  king,  however  absolute,  is  often  con- 
trolled by  imperious  circumstances.  But  judging  merely  from 
facts,  we  must  confess,  that  after  reading  our  author's  account  of 
.promises  lavished  during  a  protracted  period  of  four  years,  of  the 
rest<Mration  of  Poland  as  an  independent  state,  and  looking  on 
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the  miip  at  the  dhninutive  kingdom  which  now  goes  by  thai  naiqf » 
as  the  only  oflRnpring  of  all  these  pompous  plans  and  projects^  we* 
feel  disappointed  at  such  '^  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion*'*  The 
most  charitable  inference  we  can  draw  from  the  whole  transaction 
is»  that  the  emperor's  firmness  of  purpose  was  not  equal  to  the 
natural  impulse  of  his  feelings,  and  that  he  was  led  by  an  amiable, 
though  not  excusable  facility  of  disposition,  to  excite  hopes  which 
t  great  sovereign  ought  never  to  have  encouraged,  unless  he  felt 
that  he  had  the  power  as  well  as  the  strength  of  mind  necessary 
to  realize  them. 

No  blame  however,  in  our  opinion,  attaches  itself  to  Oginski's 
conduct.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  had  renounced  every 
idea  of  the  re-establishment  of  Polish  independence,  before 
be  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  as  a 
Lithuanian  subject.  During  his  subsequent  residence  at  Paris, 
he  became  still  more  convinced  that  Napoleon  had  no  serious 
intention  of  restoring  the  independence  of  Poland.  In  fiict  the 
French  monarch  had  guaranteed  Galitzia  to  his  father-in-law 
the  Emperor  of  Austria;  and  although  it  was  now  obvious  that 
b  rapture  between  France  and  Russia  must  soon  take  place,  it 
was  also  clear  from  the  spirit  of  Napoleon's  policy,  that  if  he 
were  successful,  and  should  deprive  Russia  of  Lithuania,  he 
would  make  of  that  country  a  kingdom  dependent  on  himself, 
'which  would  serve  him  as  an  advanced  post  in  his  future  wars 
with  Russia;  and  which  would  be  governed  by  a  sort,  of 
'prefect  king,  in  the  same  manner  as  \Vestphalia,  Warsaw  and 
Naflrfes.  The  fate  of  the  Dutchy  of  Warsaw  was  an  example  to 
the  Lithuanians  of  what  they  had  to  expect  even  at  the  best.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  king  of  Saxony,  with  the  kindest  inteop 
tions,  was  unable  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  Polish  subjects. 
•Orders  from  Paris  thwarted  his  best-intended  measures.  The 
country  was  weighed  down  with  conscriptions  and  forced  con- 
tributions; obliged  to  maintain  an  enormous  force,  exposed  in 
case  of  war  to  the  incursions  of  hostile  armies :  insecure  for  the 
present,  and  uncertain  of  their  future  prospects,  the  Warsavians 
were  only  supported  by  the  vague  hope  of  being  one  day  united 
with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  So  distressed  were  the 
landholders,  that  several  of  them,  unable  to  pay  the  .imposts, 
offered  to  give  up  their  property,  only  asking  to  be  allowed  a 
pension  amounting  io  one  hfdfofthe  taxes  imposed  upon  them. 
This  was  not  a  tempting  prospect  for  their  Lithuanian  neigh- 
bours. But  there  was  also  another  chance  attending  the  issue  of 
the  iiBpending  war,  a  chance,  which  notwithstanding  the  imposing 
-attitude  of  Napoleon's  power,  did  not  escape  Oginski  at  the  time. 
If'fHe  Russians  shoaM  come  out  victorious  from  the  stniggle. 
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wkftt  W6I1M  be  the  consequences  to  the  LilhuiiBians/ should  the^ 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  the  French,  and  revolt  against  tfaeir 
actiial  masters? 

"  In  sbort,  I  felt,"  says  Oginski,  '*  that  Poland  must  be  dependent  either 
on  France  or  Russia,  and  between  the  two,  I  saw  greater  chance  of  its' 
welfare,  and  greater  hopes  even  of  its  recovering  its  nationality  under  the 
sceptre  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  I  knew  that  'since  the  accession  i£ 
^e  latter  to  the  throne,  the  re-establishment  of  a  kingdom  of  Poland 
had  been  spoken  of,  and  1  knew  also,  from  Laharpe  and  othen»  ths* 
from  his  earliest  years,  even  in  Catharine's  court,  the  young  prince  had 
always  expressed  feelings  of  commiseration  aud  sympathy  towards  the 
Poles,  and  had,  in  his  confidential  colloquies,  disapproved  of  the  measure 
of  the  annihilation  of  Poland." — vol.  iii.  p.  27. 

FuU  of  these  sentiments,  Oginski,  on  his  arrival  at  Petersburg 
in  April,  1811,  requested  and  obtained  an  audience  of  the  £m<- 
peror  Alexander.  Being  graciously,  asked  to  dinner,  be  was  af- 
terwards introduced  into  the  emperor  s  closet,  where  he  had  -bis 
first  conversation  witli  regard  to  Poland.  Oginski  told  Ale»- 
6nder  plainly  what  he  thought  of  the  views  of  Napoleon,  and  his 
Vast  preparations,  which  must  be  intended  against  Russia*  and  of 
the  signs  of  the  times  which  strengthened  this  supposition :  *'  I 
aih  also  disposed  to  believe  the  same,"  said  Alexander,  "  but  I 
nm  perhaps  the  only  person  at  Petersburgh  who  thinks  so;"  and  he 
recommended  Oginski  to  be  cautious  in  speaking.  But  although 
Alexander  seemed  now  perfectly  recovered  from  his  former  €Hr 
gouement  of  Napoleon,  he  observed  that  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  anticipate  him,  and  to  hurry  on  a  war  dangerous  and  destruc- 
tive. **  But,"  added  he  smiling  to  Oginski,  "  you  do  not  speak 
to  me  of  Poland  amidst  all  this,  and  yet  I  am  sure  it  is  the  fore- 
most object  in  your  thoughts.  You  cannot  have  great  fears  for 
Russia,  which  will  know  how  to  defend  itself,  but  you  dread 
that  Poland  should  become  the  theatre  of  war."  Oginski  -vo- 
plied,  that  if  his  majesty  vi'ould  take  the  field  before  his  rival«  and 
crossing  the  Dutchy  of  Warsaw,  enter  Prussia  with  his  armieSf  lie 
^ould  encourage  the  latter  power  to  make  common  cause  with 
him ;  and  if,  moreover,  he  were  to  announce  to  the  Poles  that  be 
would  add  the  Lithuanian  provinces  to  the  Dutchy  of  Wart»w, 
and  form  a  kingdom  of  the  whole,  he  would  have  all  the  people 
of  Poland  in  his  favour.  But  this  is  a  dream,  added  Oginski,  cor- 
recting himself.  "  And  why  so?"  said  the  emperor,  "  this  migl^t 
happen  in  time  without  my  beginning  the  war."  He  then  ob- 
served that  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  the  Dutcliy  of  Warsaw 
was  not  favourable  to  any  impression  of  the  kind,  diftt  Na^lemi 
had  electrified  them  with  promises,  that  he  for  his  part  would  pm- 
mise  nothing  but  what  he  knew  be  should  keep»  and  that  llie  Pk>to 
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one  day  would  see  how  much  he  esteemed  them.  For  the  present, 
be  must  be  contented  in  endeavouring  to  make  his  Polish  or 
rather  Lithuanian  subjects  as  happy  as  he  could,  and  he  asked 
Ogiuski  if  he  had  any  suggestions  to  oflFer  in  their  favour. 
The  latter  proposed  the  measure  of  uniting  die  provinces  of 
Lithuania,  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  Kiiow,  into  one  government^ 
by  the  name  of  Lithuania,  with  a  separate  administration  under 
a  member  of  the  imperial  family  of  Russia.  *'  I  am  glad,"  said 
Alexander,  '*  that  our  views  should  meet.  It  is  now  six  months 
since  I  have  sketched  a  plan  similar  to  the  one  you  propose,  and 
which  when  completed,  shall  be  communicated  to  you.  At  the 
same  time  he  ordered  Oginski  to  draw  up  a  memoir  of  his  own 
ideas  and  observations  concerning  the  said  provinces,  which  would 
serve  to  the  furtherance  of  the  intended  changes  and  amelioration 
in  the  government  of  those  countries. — p.  44. 

Oginski  soon  after  delivered  the  memoir  on  the  state  of  Lithu- 
ania, which  he  read  himself  to  the  emperor.  It  was  sensibly 
written :  it  took  a  view  of  Napoleon's  conduct  with  regard  to  the 
Poles,  whose  independent  character  he  never  liked,  although  he 
caressed  them  as  useful  instruments,  until  the  establishment  of 
the  Dutchy  of  Warsaw  came  to  revive  the  hopes  of  all  the  Poles, 
as  an  indication  of  Napoleon's  further  intentions.  The  memoir 
then  went  on  to  state  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  Russia  of  coun-' 
teracting  this  influence  by  attaching  to  herself  the  population  of 
Lithuania,  Podolia,  and  Volhynia,  so  as  to  render  it  proof  against 
Napoleon's  intrigues. 

"  It  is  easy,"  observed  Oginski,  "  to  incorporate  provinces  into  a  pow- 
erful empire,  but  not  so  easy  to  amalgamate  two  nations,  especially  after 
a  long  war  or  rivalship.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  incorporated  by 
various  decrees,  Tuscany,  HoUand,  part  of  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
with  the  French  empire,  bttt  yet  tbe  Italians,  the  Duteb,  the  Swiss,  and 
the  Germans  cannot,  and  will  not  become  Frendi.  However,  he  con- 
trives to  makes  them  very  useliil,  and  bow  ?  As  soon  as  he  has  annexed 
apiovioceto  his  dominions,  he  procures  minute  information  of  the  state 
ot  mind  of  the  people,  their  chaiacter,  the  resources  and  wants  of  the 
omintry,  of  the  men  who  are  bis  partizans  and  must  be  rewarded,  of 
those  who  are  intriguing  and  troublesome,  and  who  roust  be  silenced 
either  by  fear,  or  by  giving  them  employments.  The  rich  and  noble  are 
called  to  the  court,  the  ambitious  are  flattered  with  titles  and  decorations, 
the  needy  men  of  talent  receive  pensions,  the  learned  and  the  artists  are 
protected.  This  is  the  mode  by  which  Napoleon,  in  spite  of  his  oppres- 
sive regulations,  contributions,  and  conscriptions,  possesses  in  every  newly 
acquired  department  a  nomber  of  useful  persons,  who  are  devoted  to  him, 
and  watch  over  the  internal  Iranqniliity  of  the  country.** 

Oginski  then  proposed  to  Alexander  to  follow  this  example, 
and  to  conciliate  the  Polish  subjects  of  Russia,  by  confemng 
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substantial  beaiefits  upon  them«  such  as  giving  them  a  separate 
and  national  administration  under  the  ancient  name  of  Lithuania, 
preserving  their  old  statutes  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  to  which 
thej  are  strongly  attached,  and  appointing  a  native  court  of  appeal, 
which  would  save  the  inhabitants  the  trouble  and  expense  of  re«* 
pairing  to  Petersburgh;  in  shorty  by  doing  for  Lithuania  what 
had  been  done  for  the  conquered  province  of  Finland.  Alexander. 
approved  of  Oginski's  suggestions,  and  said,  that  either  the  war 
would  break  out,  and  then  he  should  create  a  kingdom  of  Poland 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  Russia,  or  peace  would  foe  maintained, 
and  then  he  should  adopt  his  plan  in  favour  of  Lithuania. — p.  73. 

Meantime  Oginski  had  full  opportunities,  in  the  societies  of 
Petersburgh,  of  verifying  Alexander's  words  as  to  the  listless 
s^urity  of  the  people  of  that  capital,  on  the  eve  of  a  most  terrible 
war. 

'"  All  those  who  surronnded  the  emperor,  all  but  the  emperor  himself, 
seemed  not  even  to  dream  of  a  rupture  with  France.  Nothing  was 
heard  in  the  saloons  of  Petersburgh  but  eulogies  of  the  French  emperor, 
descriptions  of  the  magnificence  of  bis  court,  of  the  attractions  of  Paris, 
and  congratulations  on  the  advantages  which  peace  had  now  secured  to 
both  countries." 

The  conduct  of  Alexander  towards  the  French  minister,  Cau- 
laincourt,  who  seemed  to  have  ingratiated  himself  with  the  em- 
peror, strengthened  the  general  confidence.  It  appears,  however, 
that  Alexander  did  not  betray  himself  so  as  to  give  the  French 
minister  any  suspicion  of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind ;  for  cer- 
tainly Napoleon  did  not  think  him  prepared  for  the  war,  although 
we  find  Alexander  to  have  been  so,  even  before  Oginski  returned 
to  Petersburgh  in  the  spring  of  1 8 1 1 . 

Caulaincourt  was  recalled,  and  succeeded  by  Lauriston,  whom 
Alexander  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy,  but  with  less  con- 
fidence than  his  predecessor.  Meantime  the  news  from  Paris 
became  more  and  more  critical,  and  already,  at  the  end  of  1811, 
the  good  people  of  Petersburgh  began  to^oresee  some  probabili** 
ties  of  war.  Napoleon  had,  at  a  public  circle  in  the  Tuilleries, 
broken  out  into  one  of  his  fits  of  ill-humour  against  the  Russian 
envoy.  Alexander  gave  orders  to  General  Kutusow  to  make 
peace  with  the  Turks ;  but  the  latter,  witii  their  usual  perti- 
nacity, would  not  listen  to  terms  until  they  were  soundly  beaten. 
Elated  by  the  retreat  of  the  Russians,  they  crossed  the  Danube 
and  entered  Wallachia,  when  Kutusow,  having  detached  a  corps 
to  their  rear,  with  a  view  to  cut  off  their  reserve  and  intercept 
their  communications,  proceeded  to  meet  them  in  front.  The 
Turkish  army,  thus  surrounded,  surrendered  by  capitulation. 
The  P-orte,  discouraged  by  this  disaster,  now  sued  for  a  cessation 
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qf  hoaliiities*  and  negotiaUoD»  vnere  entered  into  at  B«cbareiil-w 
tbe  month  of  December,  which  in  spite  of  Napoleon's  efforts  ta 
thwart  them,  terminated  in  the  peace  of  1812. 

In  December,  181 1,  we  find  Oginski  busy  drawing  up  another 
memoir  concerning  the  organization  of  tbe  Lithuaman  army,  in 
which  he  repeated  his  suggestion,  that  in  case  of  a  war,  Alexander 
should  assume  the  title  of  King  of  Poland.  The  emperor*  hoip- 
ever,  was  still  undecided,  but  he  desired  Oginski  to  prepare,  in 
concert  with  some  of  his  countrymen,  the  plan  of  a  constitution 
for  Poland.  **  But,"  said  he,  "  do  not  forget  the  peasantry;  they 
are  the  most  useful  class,  and  yours  have  been  till  now  tieated 
likeheloU."— D.  116. 

Thus  were  Oginski  and  his  countrymen,  Lubomirski,  Lubecki, 
Plater,  and  other  Polish  noblemen  engaged  at  Petersburgh  in 
planning  the  future  welfare  of  their  country,  under  the  sanctbn 
of  Alexander,  during  the  winter  which  preceded  the  memorable 
Russian  campaign.  Thus  were  men  divided  in  Poland,  as  else- 
where, between  Napoleon  and  national  independence. 

Alexander  quitted  Petersburgh  for  Wilna,  in  April,  1812,  and 
Oginski  was  requested  to  follow  him  thither,  which  he  did  at  the 
beginning  of  June.  The  French  had  just  crossed  the  Niemen, 
and  the  war  had  actually  begun,  but  yet  it  was  only  at  Oginski's 
second  audience  that  the  emperor  let  drop  some  words  vi4icfa- 
disclosed  the  secret,  for  such  it  was,  even  at  head-quarters.  Of 
course,  all  plans  with  regard  to  Lithuania  were  set  aside,  Alix-* 
ander  set  off  for  the  camp  at  Dryssa,  Wilna  was  evacuated  by  the; 
Russians,  and  the  French  soon  after  entered  it. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  follow  Oginski  through  his  account 
of  the  well-known  campaign  of  1812,  although  it  is  nol 
destitute  of  novelty,  as  it  presents  the  Russian  side  of  th<^. 
perspective  at  that  momentous  period.  We  will  only  notice  his 
assertion,  that  the  plan  of  the  Russian  operations  had  been  dei 
ciiied  upon  in  a  secret  council  of  war  held  at  Petersburgh  the 
winter  before. 

On  the  first  of  November,  Alexander  said  to  Oginski: 

''As  the  French  are  still  near  Kaluga,  it  would  be  ill-timed  in  me  td' 
assume  tbe  title  of  King  of  Poland— it  would  look  prenamptaous  ...  the* 
present  war  cannot  be  soon  over  ^  either  Napoleon  or  1  must  fall ;  a»' 
soon  as  the  French  shall  be  far  enough  I  will  re-establish  Poland^  I 
know  /  sAall  find  many  obstacks  to  the  accomplishment  of  my  desigiv 
but  if  I  live  it  shall  be  fulfilled/'— p.  251.  .  , 

A  few  weeks  after,  Oginski  learned  that  after  the  retreat  of  the  ' 
French,  several  noblemen  who  had  filled  officce  during  the  imrt^ 
sipn  of  Xdthuania,  had  been  arrested  by  order  of  tbe  Rutoian* 
g^eralsp.and  taken  to  Petersburgh  as  state  qriminals*  •  Gktinv 
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Mediately  wrote  to  the  emperor  in  favour  of  his  eomiiryinen.  A 
week  after  he  was  directed  to  repair^  with  Prince  Lubecki,  to  the- 
secretary  of  state,  M.  Schischkoff,  who  communicated  to  theni' 
a  plan  for  a  general  amnesty  and  oblivion  of  the  past  in  favour  of 
those  Lithuanians  who  had  committed  themselves  during  the' 
French  occupation.  The  secretary  observed,  that  it  was  the' 
emperor's  intention  to  have  the  pardon  full  and  without.  excep«^ 
taon,  although  Mr.  Shischkoff  candidly  confessed  he  thought  it 
viM>uld  be  proper  to  draw  a  distinction  between  such  as  had 
merely  accepted  offices  under  the  enemy,  and  those  who  had 
written  or  acted  in  direct  hostility  against  the  Russian  govern-^ 
ment.  O^inski  strongly  combated  this  suggestion  by  alt  tbe 
arguments  m  his  power.  He  was  listened  to  attentively  by  the 
secretary;  but  not  satisfied,  with  this,  he  wrote  again  next  day 
to  Alexander,  repeating  to  him  the  conversation  he  had  had  with 
his  minister.  The  amnesty  was  proclaimed  in  December,  full 
and  without  exceptions,  according  to  the  emperor's  original  in**' 
tentions. 

Alexander  again  left  Petersburgh  for  the  army,  and  his  last 
worda  to  Oginski  were — 

"  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  with  the  amnesty.  As  soon  as  our  troops 
shall  have  occupied  the  Dnteby  of  Warsaw  and  we  have  ceased  to  fear 
Bonaparte's  return,  I  shall  think  of  our  plans  for  Poland.  Meantime — 
patience  and  confidence.'* — p.  266. 

The  Russian  monarch  followed  the  course  of  warfare  first  into 
Poland,  and  then  into  the  heart  of  Germany ;  and  it  was  not  tilT 
the  following  August  that  Oginski  addressed  him  again  on  the 
subject  of  Poland.  His  letter  described  the  miserable  state  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Lithuania  were  reduced  by  the  conse- 
qnences  of  the  war.  Many  of  the  proprietors  were  utterly  ruined, 
and  die  wealthiest  saw  the  value  of  their  properties  reduced  one- 
half,  and  were  unable  to  buy  cattle  and  horses,  and  the  implements 
of  agriculture,  or  obliged  to  borrow  money  at  a  ruinous  interest.' 
Alexander  was  then  with  his  army  in  Saxony,  and  he  answered  by 
return  of  post,  desiring  Oginski  to  transmit  a  plan  Or  project'  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  He  accordingly  did  so ;  but  it  seems 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  hurrying  events  of  die  time,  this  plan 
was  lost  sight  of. 

At  last,  after  the  first  capitulation  of  Paris  and  Alexander's'. 
visit  to  England,  the  Emperor  returned  to  his  capital  in  the  sum-j 
mer  of  1814.  He  appeared  at  that  period  deeply  impressed  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  events  that  had  just  taken  place,-and  in  i^btch 
be  had  acted  a  part  as  successful  as  unexpected.  He  counter- 
manded the  prepeurations  that  the  people  of  the  capital  wi^r^' 
inakift^for  bis  reception;  he  refused  a  monument  wfaithf  the  neniHB 
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and  the  synod  had  proposed  to  erect  to  him,  teUing  them  to  raise 
him  a  more  acceptable  one  in  their  own  bosoms;  and  in  answer 
to  the  request,  of  which  die  excitement  of  the  momer*.  may  ex- 
cuse the  flattery,  that  he  should  add  to  his  name  the  epithet  of  ^Ae 
blessed,  be  properly  replied,  that  *'  he  wished  his  people  to  bless 
him  in  their  hearts,  as  he  blessed  them  from  the  depth  of  his." 

A  few  days  after  his  return,  the  Emperor  received,  in  a  solemn 
audience,  the  congratulations  of  the  deputies  of  all  the  Polish 
provinces  annexed  to  Russia;  namely,  Wilna,  Grodno,  Minsk, 
Witepsk,  Mohilow,  Kiiow,  Podolia,  Volhynia  and  Byalistock* 
Even  Courland,  once  subject  to  Poland,  had  sent  its  deputies. 
Oginski  was  sent  by  Wilna.  Alexander  appeared  to  him  much 
more  serious  and  reserved  than  in  1812.  ''  People  were  struck 
with  this  change  in  his  countenance,  which  was  the  effect  of  the 
awful  events  he  had  witnessed,  of  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired 
of  mankind,  and  also  of  the  excitement  of  his  religious  feelings." 
He,  however,  soon  resumed  his  wonted  affability,  while  he 
addressed  to  Oginski  several  words  of  kindness  concerning  his 
eountrymen ;  after  which  he  dismissed  the  deputation  with  the 
ambiguous  sentence — "  a  little  more  time  and  patience,  gentle* 
men,  and  you  will  be  all  much  better  satisfied  with  me." 

From  this  time  it  began  to  be  rumoured  that  Alexander  had 
resolved  the  re-establishment  of  Poland,  and  he  encouraged  this 
report  by  hinting  at  the  pleasing  prospect  in  his  conversation, 
eSDecially  with  Polish  ladies  whom  he  met  at  parties  and  balls. 
At  last,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Warsaw,  he  sent  for 
Oginski,  and  told  him  he  expected  to  see  him  in  that  city;  that  he 
had  not  had  till  now  a  moment  to  give  to  Polish  affairs ;  that  he 
had,  however,  given  orders  to  indemnify  those  inhabitants  of 
Lithuania  who  had  suffered  most  by  the  passage  of  the  armies  in 
1812;  and  that  he  was  now  ^oing  to  work  steadily  for  the  Poles, 

We  must  now  briefly  recapitulate  with  Oginski  the  events  which 
had  thrown  the  Dutcby  of  Warsaw,  and  the  remainder  of  its  army, 
into  the  hands  of  Alexander.  When  the  first  rumour  of  the  war 
with  Russia  was  spread,  the  hopes  of  the  Warsavians  were  greatly 
excited.  They  had  considered  their  actual  state  as  one  of  tempo- 
rary probation,  only  rendered  tolerable  by  the  prospect  of  seemg 
one  day  the  ancient  independence  of  Poland  restored,  through  the 
protecting  influence  of  N  apoleon.  They  now  actually  proclaimed 
the  re-establishment  of  Poland,  convoked  a  general  Diet,  recalled 
from  the  Russian  service  all  the  officers,  civil  and  military,  of 
Polish  birth;  in  short,  threw  the  gauntlet  to  Russia.  All  this 
took  place  in  June  1812,  while  the  French  were  crossing  the 
Niemen.  The  Diet  then  sent  deputies  to  Napoleon,  who  found 
him  at  WilAa,  and  die  preudent  of  the  deputation  told  him  plainly. 
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dMtt "  tbe  interesl^  of  his  empire,  nay  the  honour  of  France,  re^ 
aaired  tbe  restoration  of  Poland."  The  Poles  knew  little  oi 
Napoleon's  mind.  He  bore  their  lecturei  however,  tolerably  well 
in  appearance,  but  his  reply  was  little  in  accoidance  with  their 
sanguine  expectations.  t 

"  Were  I  a  Pole,"  said  Napoleon,  "  I  should  think  and  act  like  yon,  but 
situated  as  I  am,  I  have  many  interests  to  conciliate,  and  many  duties  to 
perform.  ...  If  your  efforts  be  unanimous,  you  may  hope  to  reduce  your 
enemies  to  acknowledge  your  rights,  for  in  countries  like  these^  so  ret 
mote  and  so  extensire,  it  is  only  through  tbe  unanimous  co-operation  pf 
the  population  that  you  can  expect  to  succeed.  I  have  held  to  you  the 
same  language  when  I  first  appeared  among  you,  and  I  must  now  add 
that  I  have  guaranteed  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  the  integrity  of  bis 
dominions,  and  therefore  I  cannot  countenance  aoy  movement  which 
might  disturb  his  quiet  possession  of  his  present  Polish  territories." — 
vol.  iii.  p.  201. 

This  evasive  answer  cooled  tbe  ardour  of  the  Warsavians,  and 
checked  still  more  the  Lithuanians  in  any  idea  of  emancipating 
themselves  finally  from  Russia.  Napoleon  established  a  separati^ 
and  provisory  adniinistiation  in  Lithuania,  the  members  of  which 
were  mostly  native  noblemen ;  but  he  also  appointed  an  Imperial 
commissary,  M.  Bignon,  and  four  French  intendai^ts,,  pne  to 
each  government  or  province,  three  of  whom  were  very  yQung 
men,  one  of  them  hardly  twenty ! 

Already  Napoleon,  in  his  order  of  the  day  before  crossing  the 
Niemen,  had  told  his  soldiers  that  they  were  about  to  enter  the 
enemy's  cotintry — an  expression  which  apprized  the  Lithuanians  of 
what  they  had  to  expect.  In  fact,  the  French  soldiers  marked 
their  entrance  by  burning  villages,  pillaging  noblemen*s  mansions^ 
cutting  the  corn  still  green  to  feed  tlieir  horses,  taking  away  pro* 
visions,  insulting  the  women  and  ill*treating  the  peasants. — p.  291* 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  shows  how  much  the  superior 
officers  were  to  blame  for  those  excesses,  that  the  first  corps^ 
commanded  by  Marshal  Davoust,  took  no  part  in  them. 

**  This  general,  who  from  his  Pashalick  of  Hamburgh  used  lo  make 
the  whole  of  Northern  Germany  tremble,  showed  himself  humane,  and 
even  affable  in  Poland ;  he  maintained  the  strictest  discipline  among  the 
troops  under  his  orders.  He  had  attached  a  great  number  oi  Polish 
officers  to  his  person  and  to  his  staff,  and  it  was  even  conjectured  that  he 
had  some  hopes  of  being  one  day  placed  on  the  throne  of  Poland.*' — 
p.  217. 

The  Russians  on  retiring  bad  left  no  stores  behind.  The 
French  soldiers  were  fed  by  the  inhabitants^  and  they  destroyed 
more  than  diey  consumed.  The  French  intendants  had  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  alleviating  these  evils.     Yottug,aQd  ahnost  beardlesa. 
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ttttiV'drfttaip'pearaiice  and  Parisian  costume  amazed  the  ptopT^  of 
ti  country  where  mustaches  and  flowing  robes  are  still  preserved 
in  great  measure^  and  where  age  commands  respect.  The  yontb-i 
fttl'intendants,  however,  endowed  with  the  ardour  of  their  naticm; 
tfhowed  the  greatest  activity,  and  collected  large  magazines,  which, 
owing  to  the  disasters  of  the  campaign,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians  not  long  after.  But  what  is  more  to  their  credit,  these 
gentlemen^  thus  thrown  into  a  strange  and  conquered  country,  and 
invested  with  great  power,  succeeded  in  arousing  the  respect  of  the 
natives  by  their  honesty ;  they  even  refused  die  customary  presents 
and  allowances  tendered  by  the  provinces.  It  is  pleasing  to  have 
to  record  '  such  traits  as  these  in  the  narrative  of  a  French  cam- 
paigti  during  the  late  war.  And  we  may  af&rm  as  a  general  fact, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  military  were  indulged  by  Napoleon 
with  unbridled  license  in  conquered  countries,  and  this  partly 
through  policy  and  partly  through  sheer  necessity,  the  civil  ad- 
ministration, on  the  contrary,  once  organized,  was  remarkable  for 
the  honourable  exactitude  of  its  conduct,  the  precision  of  iti 
accounts,  and  the  vigilance  which  one  branch  exerted  upon  tb^ 
other.  We  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes  proofs  of  what  we  hen* 
state.  The  least  irregularity  soon  drew  upon  the  offender  a  siftvette 
letter  from  the  minister,  and  unless  fully  explained,  dismissibti;  Sf 
not  worse,  followed.  The  Emperor  would  be  informed  of  tt^tf 
abuse  discovered. 

Besides  the  four  civil  intendants  there  were  also  four  militafv 
governors,  one  to  each  province  of  Lithuania,  all  of  them  under 
Sie  orders  of  Governor- General  Hogendorp,  a  Dutch  dflScW^, 
who  is  described  as  extremely  irritable,  from  an  aflection  of 'tti|ft 
brain,  produced  by  the  tropical  sun  in  India,  in  which  country  he 
had  once  held  a  command.  The  Duke  of  Bassano,  Minister  olf 
Foreign  Affairs,  represented  Napoleon  at  Wilna,  and  was  distin- 
guished for  a  politeness  and  gentleness,  rather  uncommon  in  the 
tninisters  of  a  Court  remarkable  for  its  rough  military  tone. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  and  in  the  uncertainty  which  Napo^ 
leon's  ominous  sileuce  left  on  the  minds  of  the  Lithuanians,  the 
French  were  generally  well  received ;  the  excesses  of  the  soldiery 
were  attributed  to  unavoidable  causes,  and  the  Emperor's  orders 
to  repress  them  satisfied  the  people.  In  several  towns,  such  as 
Minsk,  the  French  were  received  vrith  enthusiasm,  because  the 
officers  had  announced,  of  their  own  authority,  the  speedy  lie- 
establishment  of  Poland.  More  than  three  hundred  studehts  df 
the' University  of  Wilna  volunteered  their  services;  many  noblemen 
of  the  first  families  did  the  same. 

But  this  was  not  enough  for  Napoleon.  He  saw  a  cool- 
ness in  the  mass  of  the  Lithuanian  nobility  which  displeased  hbri ; 
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be  would  have  wished  them  to  have  risen  in  nia9s  and  proclainiefj 
their  independence.  But  the  Lithuanians  bad  expected  the  signal 
from  him,  and  he,  instead  of  giving  it,  had  checked  the  £rs| 
ebullition  by  his  answer  to  the  Warsaw  deputation.  The  consei* 
quence  was  diffidence  on  both  sides,  as  both  appealed  to  futuie 
contingencies.  The  remote,  but  important,  provinces  of  Podolia 
and  Volhynia  remained  passive  and  indifferent  ' 

Here  Oginski  quotes  Segur,  who,  in  his  usual  lively  and  dra- 
matic style,  reports  a  curious  dialogue  that  took  place  at  Napo* 
Icon's  head-quarters,  between  some  i  rench  and  Lithuanian  officers* 
on  the  subject  of  the  coolness  manifested  by  the  Lithuanian  people. 
The  passage  is,  probably,  still  in  the  mind  of  our  readers.  The 
terrific  fate  of  the  Lithuanian  nobleman,  who,  accompanied  by 
bis  daughter,  his  vassals,  and  his  supplies,  was  on  his  way  to 
offer  his  services  to  Napoleon,  but  falling  in  with  a  party  of 
marauders  from  the  French  camp,  had  been  robbed  of  all,  wa9 
uo  longer  a  father  t  and  now  stood  frantic  and  almost  naked,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  imperial  head-quarters,  calling  heaven  and  earth 
to  avenge  his  injuries,  forms  a  climax  of  miseries  that  cannot  soos 
be .  obliterated  from  the  memory.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Lithu- 
ainians  beheld  passively  the  events  of  that  memorable  campaign, 
a;nd  at  the  ebb  of  the  irruption,  returned  quietly  under  the  swaj 
of  Russia. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  greater  and  more  bitter  disappointment 
that  the  people  of  VVai-saw  saw  themselves  abandoned  by  the 
French  to  ^heir  fate.  Wlien  Napoleon  returned  to  Warsaw,  after 
the  disaster  of  the  Berezyna,  he  is  represented  to  have  talked  in  k 
manner  which  in  another  man  would  have  appeared  like  insanity. 
De  Pradt,  in  his  "  Ambassade  de  Pologne,"  has  given  a  ludicrou^v 
but,  as  Oginski  affirms,  a  true  account  of  his  apparition,  and 
of  his  strange  conduct  and  conversation  on  that  occasion.  We 
confess  that  we  retained  some  doubts  of  the  truth  of  that  re- 
markable scene,  until  we  saw  it  attested  by  Oginski,  under  the 
authority  of  Count  Stanislaus  Potocki,  who  was  present  at  the  in- 
terview, and  confirmed  to  our  author,  almost  word  for  word^ 
M.  de  Pradt's  narrative.  Suffice  it  to  say,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
vagaries  in  which  Napoleon  chose  to  indulge,  perhaps  to  mystify 
bis  auditors,  or  to  drive  away  more  threatening  thoughts,  that  h^e 
seriously  advised  the  Council  of  Warsaw  to  raise  a  corps  of  ten 
thousand  Cossacks  armed  with  spears,  who,  according  to  hifii, 
would  stop  the  march  of  the  victorious  Russian  armie8.-^(vol.  iv, 
p.  84—83.)  This  was  "  calling  the  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep'f 
indeed ! 
'  The  Russians  entered  Warsaw  in  February,  1813.  The  nd- 
tnipistirafion  was- dissolved,  and  a  Cosva^AiotmeA^^prQitp^forj^^ 
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till  the  end  of  the  war.  . 

The  noble  behaviour  of  the  Polish  troops  in  Napoleon's  service 
deserves  commemoration.  The  Dutchy  of  Warsaw  had  under 
arras,  in  the  ^ear  1812,  the  enormous  number  0/  85,000  men^ 
divided  into  ninety  battalions  of  infantry  and  sixty-pine  squadrons 
of  cavalry.  Of  these  about  24,000  only  were  uBited  together  in 
a  corps,  namely  the  5th,  commanded  by  Prince  PomatowskL 
The  remainder  were  scattered  about  in  regiments  or  brigades 
among  the  various  corps  of  the  French  army.  The  Polish  troops^ 
and  especially  the  cavalry,  distinguished  diemselves  during  that 
murderous  campaign.  They  were  of  great  service  in  the  retreat, 
at  the  passage  of  the  Wilia  and  of  the  Berezyna.  And  yet  Na- 
poleon, on  his  return  to  Warsaw,  observed,  with  ill.  humour,  that 
"  he  had  not  seen  any  Poles  during  the  campaign.*' — (p.  81.) 
However,  the  Poles  continued  to  follow  next  year  die  fortunes  (A 
him  to  whom  they  had  sworn  fideUty,  and  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig, 
in  the  midst  of  general  defection,  they  fought  most  bravely  for 
Jiim  and  lost  several  thousand  men,  as  well  as  their  gallant  com- 
mander. Prince  Poniatowski,  who  was  drowned  in  crossing  the 
Elster.  At  last,  those  who  remained  together,  (reduced  to  a  few 
thousands,  when  near  the  banks  of  the  Rhme,)  considered  that  thcgr 
had  done  enough  for  their  honour,  and  that  after  seeing  Napoleop 
safe  within  the  boundaries  of  his  own  France,  they  might  think  of 
returning  home.  .  Napoleon  was  informed  of  this,  and  four  days 
after  the  battle  of  Hanau,  the  last  he  fought  on  German  grounc^ 
he  assembled,  on  an  eminence  near  the  high  road,  the  Polish 
officers,  and  told  them  that  ''  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with  them, 
they  had  behaved  loyally  to  him  ....  They  were  at  liberty  to 
go  home ;  tv^o  or  three  thousand  men,  more  or^less,  however  brave, 
could  make  no  difference  to  him.  But  if  they  left  him,  be  would 
have  no  right  to  speak  for  them,  or  for  Poland;  while  their  po- 
litical existence  was  not  yet  annihilated,  if  ever  he  were  obliged  to 
give  them  up,  they  should  be  mentioned  in  the  next  treaty  of 
peace." — (p.  173.)  Without  the  least  hesitation,  these  brave  men 
followed  him  through  his  last  campaign^  and  to  the  very  barriers 
of  Paris. 

After  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  the  Emperor  Alexander  sig** 
aified  to  the  Polish  troops  in  the  French  service  that  they  were  !• 
return  home,  where  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  serve  or  retire. 
The  Orand  Duke  Constantine  was  appointed  their  Commander 
in  Chief.  The  commanders  of  the  different  regiments  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Emperor  at  St.  Denis.  Twelve  generals  and  aix 
hundred  officers  were  found  surviving.  In  August,  1814,  the 
rienmant  of  the  Polish  army  arrived  at  Posen,  under  the  command 
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of  General  Krasoiaki.     In  an  eddress  from  liiat  offieer  to  hb 
ocHintrymen,  he  justly  observes, 

''  Free  from  reproach  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe^  we  have  done  all  we 
•conld  for  oar  dear  country,  and  we  now  return  to  it  with  nnextinfQi^ed 
hopes.  The  Polish  soldier  never  ceases  to  be  a  citizen  .  .  .  Faithful  to 
our  duty,  we  did  not  forsake  a  tottering  throne,  until  he  who  had  raised 
a  forsook  it  kimseif,  and  it  was  with  his  permission  that  we  appealed  to 
the  Empeior  Alesumder,  who  granted  ns  his  protection." 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  reorganized  the  Polish  army,  in 
\irhich  he  invited  all  those  brave  veterans  to  assemble  again  under 
the  same  chiefs  to  watch  "  over  the  renewed  destinies  of  their 
country."    This  appeal  was  listened  to,  and  ffenerally  obeyed. 

In  May,  1815,  the  fate  of  the  Dutchy  of  Warsaw  was  decided 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  King  of  Saxony  having  signed 
a  formal  renunciation  of  that  country,  the  Dutchy  was  annexed 
to  the  Russian  crown,  with  the  exception  of  the  province  of 
Posen,  which  was  restored  to  Prussia.  Austria  preserved  Gal- 
litzia  with  the  salt  miiies  of  Wielicza.  The  city  of  Cracow  viras 
declared  independent.  The  course  of  the  Vistula  and  of  the  Bug 
were  fixed  as  the  limits  between  Austrian  and  Russian  Polatid. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  to  take  the  title  of  King  of  Poland. 
TTiis  treaty  was  signed  by  the  ministers  of  the  three  powers, 
Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria. 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  in  his  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  dutchy  of  Warsaw,  signified  to  them  that  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  was  re-established. 

"  '  Poles,*  said  he,  *  new  ties  will  thus  unite  you  still  closer  to  a 
generons  nation,  which  is  of  kindred  origin  with  yours,  of  the  same  great 
Sclavonian  race,  and  by  old  connections,  is  worthy  of  you.  However, 
in  endeavouring  to  replace  this  new  link  in  the  chain  of  European  states, 
we  could  not  consult  the  interests  of  Poland  alone.  We  could  not 
favour  certain  local  details  appropriated  merely  to  that  country,  which 
might  not  have  harmonized  with  the  general  interests  and  the  balance 
of  Europe.*  In  those  parts  of  Poland,  however,  which  remain  undar 
the  Prussian  and  Austrian  dominion,  it  was  agreed  by  common  consent 
that  the  magistrates  should  thenceforth  be  taken  from  among  the 
natives."— p.  2  J  8. 

On  the  SOtb  of  June,  18] 5,  discharges  of  artillery  announced 
-to  the  people  of  Warsaw  the  re-establishment,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland.  A  ministry  was  appointed  by  the  emperor,  composed 
^itixely  of  Poles,  and  a  constitutional  charter  drawn  up,  (of  whicb 
Oginski  gives  a  copy,)  and  signed  by  Alexander  in  November  of 
the  same  year.  The  Russian  troops  were  ordered  to  evacuate  the 
new  kingdom. 
.    In  all  these  transactions,  however,  our  readers  .will  have  oil- 
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served,' thut  the  Lithuaaiati  provinces  had  not  been  menliolMiU 
General  Kosciuzko,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Alexander  from 
Vieona,  remarked  that  essential  amission. 

"  One  CMise  of  uneasiness  only,  checks  my  joy  for  the  benefits  con-> 
fared  by  your  majesty  upon  tbe  Poles.  I  was  born  a  Lithuanian,  shre, 
and  I  have  now  but  few  years  to  live;  still  a  reil  of  uncertainty 
darkens  the  fate  of  my  native  land,  and  of  many  other  provinces  oif 
Poland.  I  have  not  foi^gotten  the  magnanimous  promises  which  your 
miuesty  has  given  to  me  and  to  others  of  my  countrymen  upon  this  point ; 
]  do  not  pretend  to  hasten  tbe  execution  of  your  projects,  but  I  wish 
to  be  re-assured ;  one  word  from  you,  sire,  and  1  devote  the  whole 
remainder  of  my  existence  to  tbe  service  of  your  imperial  and  royal 
majesty.  I  shall  then  be  sure  that  all  your  PoUsh  subjects  will  have 
reason  to  blcfss  you  for  your  benefits." 

.  To  this  letter,  however,  it  appears,  Alexander  made  no  reply ; 
the  amiable  simplicity  and  single-heartedness  of  the  Polish  vete* 
ran  clashed  with  the  recondite  views  of  Russian  diplomacy,  and 
Kpsciuzko,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  soon  after  to  Prince  Adam 
Czartoriski,  thus  comments  upon  this: — 

**  We  ought  to  be  thankful  to  the  emperor  for  having  revived  the 
name  of  Poland,  but  the  name  alone  does  not  constitute  a  nation.  The 
extent  of  territory  and  tbe  number  of  inhabitants  are  to  be  oonsidevcd 
also  for  something.  I  did  not  expect  to  see  my  country's  name  re- 
stricted to  tbe  small  portion  of  territory  emphatically  decorated  with  the 
appellation  of  Kingdom  of  Poland.  lie  had  promised  us  to  extend  the 
frontiers  of  Poland  to  tbe  Dwina  and  the  Borysthenes,  which  wookl 
have  made  a  kingdom  of  ten  or  eleven  millions  of  inhabitants,  a  king- 
dom like  Hungary,  having  its  constitution  and  laws  under  the  same 
seeptre  as  Russia  ....  I  must,  however,  distinguish  between  the  hamane 
and  generous  intentions  of  the  emperor  and  the  policy  of  his  cMmtU  I 
shall  bear  tiU  death  a  just  gratitude  towards  this  prince  for  having  re* 
vived  the  Polish  name,  although  within  such  narrow  limits.  As  for  yon* 
my  dear  prince,  may  Providence  direct  your  steps :  but  as  1  find  myself 
unable  to  be  of  any  further  use  to  my  country,  I  am  going  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  Switzerland.'*— p.  213. 

Kosciuzko  kept  his  word ;  to  Switzerland  he  retired,  and  there 
died  some  years  afterwards. 

The  apparent  inconsistency  of  Alexander  with  regard  to  the 
Lithuanian  provinces,  was  somewhat  explained  in  his  next  inter- 
view with  Oginski.  The  count  repaired  to  Warsaw  in  Noveoi^ 
ber,  1815,  as  deputy  for  Wilna,  together  with  the  deputies  of  tbe 
nobility  of  Grodno  and  Minsk.  He  obtained  first  a  private 
audience  of  the  emperor  in  the  castle  of  the  ancient  kmga  of 
Poland.  On  entering  the  imperial  closet,  be  found  Alexander 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  Polish  general,  wearing  the  nariond 
order  of  tbe  White  Eagle.    Tbe  empevor  looked  tiiottgbtiia.  mA 


»Vhe  took  Ogimliy  by  the  hntid,  howetevi  and  Ipoke  t6 
iMn'wilb  bis 'wonted  sfisbflity.  He  began  by  ailinKog  to:  the 
strange  events  that  had  oecumd  sinoe  their  Int-intorvieWymetfD'- 
ing  Benaparte's  return  from  £lba  and  subswqiAent  daieat. . 

'  *'  Other  things  hate  also  ocearred  as*  I  hiid  foretold.  -^  I  have  done  fbr 
Hbe  inhabitants  c/f  this  country  all  that  was  possible.  -  Adam  (Gzartoriskf) 
will  tell  yon  all  the  difficolties  and  the  obstacles  I  have  had  to  ent&unier 
nt  Vietuut. ....  However,  I  have  made  this  kingdon/and  made  it  npon 
very  solid  foundations,  as  I  have  indnced  the  powers  of  Bnrope  to 
guarantee  its  existence  by  treaties.  I  shall  also  do  the  remainder  as  I 
have  -promised,  but  it  cannot  be  all  at  once  ...  I  request  confidence, 
and  I  think  I  deserve  it  after  all  I  have  done.  My  resolutions  do  not 
easily  alter." 

Oginski  observed  that  the  emperor  spoke  with  less  rapidity 
than  usiial,  as  if  he  weighed  his  words.  At  last  Alexander  asked 
him  if  he  was  not  sent  as  a  deputy  by  Wilna,  and  expressed  hii 
readiness  to  receive  all  the  deputies  of  Litimania ; 

^  but/'  said  he,  *^  you  must  not  in  your  addresls  touch  a  delicate  chorf, 
which  would  only  commit  me  ...  I  cannot  aHow  you  to  aric  bie'tO 
onite  year  prnviMes  to  Potand,  beeanse  k  aioas  not  be  sopposed  diat 
yoii  have  asked  mesaoh  a  thing.  On  the  oontrary,  the  boon  amijtk  la 
eome  fram  myself,  from  my  own  impulse,  i  know  that  yoor  pveaeaii 
state  of  relations  with  Russia  cannot  suit  you  .  . .  Yon  cannot  be  satis« 
fied  in  Lithuania  as  long  as  you  are  not  amalgamated  with  your  country* 
men,  and  as  long  as  you  do  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  constitution ; 
then,  indeed,  your  connection  with-  Russia  will  be  attended  with  perfect 
oosifidence  and  concord.  My  reasons  fbr  executing  this  project  will  be 
stponger,  when,  after  some  experience,  I  shall  be  i^le  to  dte  the  go- 
vawimeat  of  ibis  kingdom  as  a  model  for  the  rest  $  and  when 'people  w8l 
Bave  seen  that  no  iooonvenience  has  resulted  horn  il  to  my  Knsslan 
aBipw>  then  it.  will,  be  easy  for  me.  to  CKecute  the  remainder «..  .i 
kaow/  abac  your  provinces  have  •  su&red  mnoh,  and  I  baite  already 
ordered  that  very  few  Russian  troops  should  remain  in  them.  ^  Ue^ 
there  are  none  but  Poles.  Once  more  confidence  and  discretion*'*-^ 
p.  236. 

Here,  however,  Oginski  eoncludes  his  Memoirs;  Alasandetr^s 
promises  were  not  realized ;  perhaps  the  fearof  offending  his  Rus* 
aisMi  sjiUeets  stood  in  the  way.  The  disturbances  of  I8fl0-£1, 
lit  4ie  South  of  Europe^  and  the  affaws  of  Turkey  gave  a  HOM^ 
dfreofkm  to  bis  thoughts,  and  at  last  his  unspotted  death  at 
Taganroc  put  an  end  to  any  prc^dt  be  might  have  still  ente#*> 
tidued*     ...  .•.'.»■ 

-The-  actual  kingdom  of  Pdaud,  wbidi  'ooeu{»ies  the  cealnA; 
part  «f  ancient  Polaad/uodihetmwii  of  wbiehis  vested  in  tbu 
raigBiii|p  sovere^n  tA  Russia  and  his  hetfs  andsMCOeisors,  eov 
fNRrtiaMs  a:  aoriaee  «f  6,940  a<(uare  kng«e%  with  a  populitioB  uf 
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a  JO(hOOO  imIivUndi*  k  is  divided  into  •iglifc  irafMlirtt  or 
departnieDta;  namely,  Warsaw,  Sendomir,  Kalisch^  Luliiia»  Plote, 
Masftvist  Podlachia,  and  Angnstowo.  lis  cevenues  ue  i%  miW 
lions  of  Polisb  florins^  (aboal  1,000^000/.)  seven  ^  wkaoh  aiv 
applied  to  the  civil  list  It  maintabs  an  anny  of  dO/XK)  infantry 
and  20,000  cavalry.  Warsaw,  tbe  capiul,  contains  above  lOOjOOO 
inhabitants,  and  its  pepulatian  is  increasiBg. 

The  constitution,  or  charter,  given  by  the  Emperor.  Alenmder, 
ensures  civil  rights  and  religious  liberty.  The  law  protects 
equally  all  citizens,  viritfaout  distinction  of  rank  or  condition.  No 
one  can  be  arrested  but  in  the  cases  and  according  to  (he  forms 
provided  for  by  the  law. '  The  causes  of  arrest  must  be  im- 
mediately signified  to  the  prisoner  in  writing.  Before  the  expi* 
rftti(N;i  of  three  daye  he  must  be  brought  before  the  cdmpetent 
authority  to  be  examined ;  and  if  on  £e  first  examination  he  k 
Sound  not  guilty>  he  shall  beianiiediately  set  at  liberty.  Bail  is 
allowed  in  cases  determined  by  the  law*  Tho  right  of  property 
V  iiprialable:  every  Pole  is  finso  to  remove  himself  and  his  pro* 
•pein^,49bservii)g  the  fosmalitiea  presaribed  by  the  law.  PuUie 
business,  of  every  sort,  is  transacted  in  the  nattooai  hmguaga> 
The  public  offices,  civil  and  military,  can  only  be  filled  by  na- 
tivesii  The  senators,  the  nuntios  or  members  to  the  Diet,  the 
presidents  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  members  of  the  conn-* 
cils  of  the  Palatinates  are  appointed  out  of  the  class  of  landed 
proprietors. 

The  national  representation,  or  Diet,  consists  of  two  oham- 
h^X^f  tb^  Si^nate,  and  the  fewer  house,  composed  of  the  nuntios 
iud  th§  deputies  of  the  coa»nions.  The  Diet  assembles  ewiy 
two  years  aft  Warsaw:  tha  session  lasts  thkiy  dajfM.  The  kng 
alone  «an.  prorogue,  acyomv,  or  disaolv«  the.  Diet.  The  sittiBga 
im  public.  '  The  4mtiative,  or  proposal  of  the  4aws,  is  vested 
with  the  king,  assisted  by  his  council  of  State.  If  {he  Diet  does 
not  vote  a  new  budget,  the  former  continues  in  fdrce  till  die  ex- 
piration of  four  years,  when  it  ceases  to  be  legal,  should  no  Diet 
bp  assembled  in  the  interval. 

.'-  The  Lower  House  is  composed :  of  seventy-seven  wmtao^ 
appointed  by  the  Dietines  or  assemblies  ctf  the  noUes,^achia 
its  respective  district,  and  of  fifty-one  deputies  of  tbeconunNsa^ 
^alcKtted  .fa^  the  communal  assemblies..  Every  landed  propoetor 
baa  right,  to  vote  in  the  latter,,  as  well  as  every  master 'mstmifiic- 
turer,  or  tradesman,  having  a  stock  of  ten  thousand  Polish  £k>fina; 
tk«iwcars  and  curates,,  and  theprofessoas,  teachers,  and  otbeia 
entsu3ted  with  the.  public  edsioation;  «tists»  ami  persona  * 
obtaimd  patents  of  inventioD* 
i^  It  will  be  obsenasd  at  .fi||t  ttght  that  4hia  i 


gntti  pi«|michntnce.ta  the  cmwfi,  and  a  very  rniM^Ame  <lf  die^ 
represeDtation  of  the  country-lo  the  people.  But  a  greatei^  «nl 
]s>  that  it  bestows  the  crown  of  a  comparatfireiy  ainaU  state  V>n 
the  absolute  head  of  an  immense  adjacent  empire,  9nd  thereby 
haves  the  institutions  of  the  former  at  the  mercy  of  the  itei^ing* 
]»0Barch  of  the  latter^  and  depending  chiefly  upott  his  personal 
character  and  forbearance.  The  disproportion  between  the  two 
countries  makes  the  situation  of  PohoKd,  in  this  remect,  even 
worse  than  that  of  Hungary  with  regard  to  Austria.  Yet  it  can- 
iM^  be  denied,  that  the  coiodition  of  the  pebple,  or  third  estate, 
has  considerably  improved  lender  the  new  laws. 

With  regard  to  those  parts  of  Poland  which  have  remained  in-* 
corporated  with  the  Jlussian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  dominions, 
we  find  that  the  nobles  have  lost  some  of  their  formef  feudul  ifl^ 
flvence,  and  the  commons  have  gained  some  advanta^s.  The 
property  of  the  latter  has  become  more  secure ;  the  alienation  o# 
land  has  been  made  more  practicable  and  isasy;  farmers  have  been 
enabled  to  purchaso-the^fee-simple  of  entire  districts^ind  vUhif  es, 
wiiilst,  under  the  old  aristocracy,- they- wene  -liable  to-esaetionl 
and  oppressions,  from  which  there  was  little  chance  of  redress, 
the  nobles  having  jurisdiction  in  all  the  principal  courts. 

That  part  of  Poland  which  has  remained  annexed  to  Ausfria^ 
is  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Kingdom  of  Gallitzia  and  Ludo- 
miria.  Its  population  amounts  to  3,873,000  inhabitants,  divided 
into  two  distinct  races,  the  Poles  and  the  Rusniacks,  a  branch  of 
the  Malo  Russians.  Lemberg  is  the  principal  town  of  Gallitsia. 
The  country  was  anckntly- possessed  by  the  kisgA  «if  Hungry, 
who  gave  it  up.  to  Poland  in  14  Id*^,  fenouncing  their  rights 
f(9r  ih$  present.  This  equivocal  expicasion  served  the  Hoo^  of  , 
Austria  as  a  pretence  £or  elaimiog  GaMtzia  at  the  epoch  of  the 
diememberment  of  Poland/  Religious  tolerance'  is  strictly  ob^ 
served  in  these  countries;  some  encouragement  has  been  given  te 
iiidustty  by  German  colonists;  the  taxes  are  snoderate,  bat  the 
condiuon  of  the  boors,  or  peasantry,  has  remained  nearly  the 
same  as  formerly «  Gallitzia  furnishes  eleven  regiments  of  'uh 
lantry  and  five  of  cavalry  to  the  Austrian  amy»  The^  exactions 
of  the  noblemen's  stewards,  who  ace  mostly-  foreiga  adventursrs, 
aie  much  complained  of.  r 

The -vast  .promices  of  Lithuania,  VoUfjaiia,  and  Pod(riia>  cm^ 
taioing  above  eight  miUaons  of  people,  are  incorporated  wiili 
Rttflsia,  .but  have  preserved  their  old  laws  and  usages ;  most  <rf 
the.officers  of  the  adanaistratios  are  appointed  bjr  thenMivM 
tiMaaselves.  The  nobttity  have  vetained  most  of  their  privileges  $ 
the  boors  are  still  serfs,  but  their  peraons  ate  better. piatectadbj 
lev*    Itis,iiitbisfartofcPola«l|  pirhaps,ithat  A»iMbplekave 
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tK^oiae  moAt^reconciled  to  the  cbangei  bmog  become^  ii)  mvaae 
measttre*  amalgamated  with  Russia. 

Prussia  has  retained,  of  all  her  Polish  conquestSt  onlj  the 
{[rand  duchy  of  Poseii»  having  its  own  provincial  states*  Accord- 
ing to  Oginski,  tiie  Polish  subjects  of  Prussia,  espeqially  the 
oobles,  were  the  most  dissatisfied  widi  their  concutioii.  The 
employment  of  Germans  in  preference  to  natives,  the  exclusive 
introduction  of  the  .Qerman  language,  the  tedious  formalities  of 
the  Prussian  law,  are  the  reasops  assigned  for  this  feeling.  Thia, 
hoiyever,  was  .before  the  last  arrangements.  We  believe  that 
something  has  beep  done  since  the  peace  to  conciliate  the  iuhar 
bjtants  of  the  remnant  of  the  Prpssian  dominions  in  Poland* 
.  We  must  now  conclude*  It  appears  that,  owing.. to  the  enor* 
mpus  vices  of  the  fonper  system  of  society,  the  dismembermenl 
of  Poland  has  hardly  been  felt  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  as 
1^  national  calamity*  Such  are  the  effects  of  vicious  institutions^ 
they  estrange  the  people  from  the  state,  and  make  them  reckless 
of  their  political  fate.  In  this  respect  Poland  has  given  a  great 
political  lesson  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 


Art.  V. — Introduction  a  VEiude  de  rHarmonU,  ou  Exposition 

d^une  nouvelle  Thiorie  de  cette  ^Science,    Par  Victor  Derode^ 

de  la  Soci6t£  des  Sciences,  de  TAgriculture  et  des  Arts  de 

LdUe,  de  la  Soci6t6  d'Emulation  de  Cambrai,  Sec.    8vo.    Paris* 

.    1828* 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  science  whose  path  has  been  so  effectually 
clogged  by  useless  treatises  as  that  of  music*  The  laws  of 
harmony  in  particular  have  been  laid  down  by  such  a  host  of. 
theorists, — who  tending  to  the  same  end,  have  ea^h  used  their 
choice  of  the  many  equivalent  terms  which  music  supplies  for  the 
same  thing, — that  the  patient  student,  who  reads  to  improve  the 
experimental  knowledge  he  has  acquired,  is  tempted  to  believe 
the  mystery  inscrutable,  even  while  labouring  to  understand 
what  he.  already  knows  in  another  guise*  A  sUndard  of  definir 
liens,  to  be  received  and  authorised  by  common  consent  of  the 
fcemed  professors  of  Europe,  is  a  desideratum  in  musical  edaca* 
tion.  Of  the  labourers  in  the  service  of  musical  theoiy,  these 
appear  to  us  three  divisions.  In  the  .first  and  most  useftil  rank, 
are  those  who  put  forth  a  succinct  and  simple  treatise  on  the 
etemenis  of  harmony;  the  second  consists  of  those  who  go  over 
the  same  ground,  but  travel  £srther,  and  enter  into  the  niceties  of 
rules  and  disputed  points  with  coj^ousness  and  elaboration,  (sodi 
authors  make  excellent  authorities);  the  last  treats  sound  as 
.wholly  abstract  irom.musioal  beauty,  and  a  mere  miMtretmrn^. 


Derod^'f  New  Theory  of  Itarmonyi.  ^i&f 

tH^ma  ical  clileuhtibii.  A  very  ingenious  and  subtle  stdt^medt 
of  the*  relations  of  chorda  may  doubtless  be  drawn  up  by  tlfe 
mathematical  investigator;  but,  after  all,  how  does  it  bear  upon  the 
art  in  which  Haydn  and  Mozart  excelled  ?  The  student,  whose 
^ar  is  fascinated  by  the  charms  of  harmony  and  melody,  probably 
dtoes  not  find  the  same  delight  in  the  solution  of  a  problem,— which 
is  the  only  pleasurable  result  such  a  writer  can  produce.  He 
Wades  through  volumes  of  letter-press,  and  finds  himself  no  wi^er 
in  modulation,  nor  apter  at  imitating  a  good  model;  precept 
drives  precept  from  his  mind,  and  in  attempting  to  comprehend 
the  new  view  of  an  author,  he  loses  so  much  of  a  solid  advantage, 
as  it  would  have  been  to  spend  the  same  time  in  perusing  tlie 
scores  of  Handel,  Bach,  or' Leo.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted 
whether  any  of  the  great  men  just  mentioned  ever  consulted  a 
work  on  theory;*  whether  their  knowledge  were  traditional,  or 
their  correctness  in  writing  intuitive,  and  like  their  feeling  ill  the 
choice  of  harmonies,  a  boon  from  nature,  we  can  only  conjecture: 
but  certain  it  is,  that  unless  theories  in,  and  disquisitions  upon,  the 
art  tend  to  corroborate  the  truth  of  their  compositions,  and  show 
them  the  firm-set  pillars  of  the  science,  they  are  of  little  value* 
The  laws  of  harmony  are  chiefly  salutary  in  checking  the  licen- 
tiousness of  an  ill-governed  fancy,  and  a  well-digested  theory  may 
be  appealed  to,  in  cases  where  a  sterling  composer  has  furnished 
bo  precedent. 

In  our  estimation  of  the  treatise  of  M.  Derode,  we'  shall  be  less 
influenced  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  observations  themselves,  than 
by  the  consideration  of  their  application  and  practical  utility. 
A  rfngle  paragraph  of  the  preface  demonstrates  that  want  of 
agreement  in  terms  of  which  we  spoke  in  the  outlet,  as  the  bafne 
of  musical  discussion.  '  -  ' 

**  Harmony,**  says  the  writer,  '*  differs  essentially  from  composition. 
Harmony  is  a  science,  composition  is  an  art  3  the  former  has  fixed  princi- 
ples, few  in  number,  and  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  as  certain  as 
any  thing  can  be  which  rests  upon  experience ;  the  latter  is  an  apptica- 
tfon  of  those  immutable  data  bt  nature,  an  application  susceptible  or  infi- 
llite  variety :  harmony  is  of  all  times  and  of  all  places ;  composition  foUbi^ 
Mrtidnal  taste  and  the  progress  of  civilizatton ;  one  is  an  object  of  isla^jf 
^^the  other  of  practice.  It  is  possible,  then,  to  have  a  perfect  knowled|^ 
of  harmooy,  and  yet  be  a  feeble  composer^  as,  on  the  other  baad>  diii- 
--  ^         .  . .-. 

*  '  •  The  following  anecdote  is  related  in  the  Life  of  Hajdn.     *  .     ».   * 

When  the  composer  was  in  London,  a  noUeman  distingaisbed  as  a  dilettante,  pfa- 
posed  to  receive  lessons  iu  composition  from  hifii.  Haydn  assented*  and  a  niornin^  was 
appointed  to  coronience.  When  the  roaster  and  pupil  came  together,  the  tatter  pro- 
ftucet^'fibfli  his  pocket  a  score  c^  Haydn.  *•  How  came 'you  to  write  tHis?*'^8ri?dhhV 
wMe  amtletRw  "  the-Srety  first  passage  t<  ecmtraay  to  rule."*  '*,i  %i<Dfs4r«>/'  «u  tim 
flMwei;  "  teeaum  it  ftradueed  the  be9i  ^ect"  The  pnpil  wai  baflSed  at  this  cool  reply, 
and  the  tuition  (we  li^lieTe)  did  not  proceed. 
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ftingaidied  obmposerft  may  be  found,  who  bftTe  but  «tl  imperfeet  V»tm^ 
ledge  of  harmony.  To  conclude  tbence  that  harmony  is  not  necessary 
to  a  composer^  is  to  fall  into  error.*' 

With  us  it  is  held  that  the  study  of  harmony  includes  the  ele- 
ments of  composition,  nor  does  the  foregoing  definition  satisfy  us 
that  they  ought  to  be  disjointed.  By  the  study  of  composition  b 
not  meant  the  training  of  the  fancy  to  compose,  Mrhich  would  be 
an  absurdity,  as  musical  ideas  are  not  to  be  called  up  by  the  act 
of  volition,  but  a  mechanical  routine,  capable  of  being  learned 
by  a  person  wholly  destitute  of  genius  or  taste.  Inasmuch  as  the 
first  lines  of  this  study  include  thorough-bass^  and  the  pro^reasicn 
of  intervals  in  the  sequence  of  chords,  the  resolution  of  discords. 
See,  they  necessarily  belong  to  the  consideration  of  harmony,  and 
contain  much  that  can  be  usefiilK  and  satisfactorily  inculcated  in 
the  .course  of  such  a  subject.  M.  Derode,  for  the  sake  of  per* 
spicuity,  restricts  himself  to  the  question  of  harmony.  As  it  b 
not  unusual  for  persons  in  didactic  effusions  of  considerable 
length,  to  forget  at  the  end  wbat  they  advanced  at  the  beginning, 
we  must  be  excused  for  going  a  little  out  of  our  way  to  notice 
a  slight  incokisisteBcy  between  Sie  assertion  that  the  pnociples  of 
harmonies  are  "  immutable  data  of  nature,'*  and  the  change 
which  the  author  has  effected  in  them  at  plate  4,  in  which 
he  gives  F  sharp  and  C  sharp  as  the  fundamentid  basses  of  these 

hamdonies,    JSf%      M    bftsp    '^  instead  of  D  and  A.*  M.  De* 
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rode  cautions  his  readers  against  bringing  the  prejudices  of  edu- 
cation to  the  examination  of  his  theory;  in  which  be  is  pnidentt 
as  the  partisans  of  the  descent  of  the  7th  -  and  the  rise  of  the 
3rd  in  the  resolution  of  the  chord  of  the  7th  will  be  slow  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  true  fundamental  bass  of  a  chord  can  move  in  con- 
secutive octaves  with  the  harmony  above  it. 
.  After  some  rather  extensive  preliminary  observations,'and  an  in- 
quiry into  the  mathematical  proportions  of  sounds,  which  we  hold 
to  be  only  useful  to  the  tuner,  (for  theories  of  temperament  and 
acoustics  have  no  relation  to  harmony,  as  the  science  which  dis- 
poses sounds  in  thit  manner  which  delights  the  ear,)'w6  arrive  at 
thefirstsubject  of  the  treatise  which  is  capable  of  practical  appltca- 

*  A  jiiit  obaerratioa  oecura  in  M^  Reichft't  Treatite  on  Uariiiony.  **  N«tttre«l>> 
•met  but  one  priocifilff,  (which  is  without  exception,)  iii  the  lesolutioa  of  discords. 
This  pHDcipIe  is,  that  the  fuudaraental  bass  of  a  discord  must  make  with  ihe  fundar 
mental  bass  of  the  following  chord,  a  descending  fifth.  It  majr  be  objected,  that  dis- 
COfdt  can  be  fctoived  iu  other  ways  be«do  the  one  here  .pointed  out;  doiibtless.  there 
•re  excef tioiia  jvhic^  ^he  composer  allows  himself*  but  nature  .doea  not  mike  tbea. 
"When  tiie  exception  is  osed/the  true  resolution  does  not  exist,  and  it  is  aiwajs  sua- 
pended  ontU  the  resolution  take  place  upon  the  £flh  below/' 
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dottt-^iuaidiyv  thatofconoiidf.  Iiialeadofcomiiietieii^withdi^ 
diatonic,  and  chramatic  soiksi  and. then  treating  of  the  commoa 
chord  and  its  relatives*  our  audior's  plaD  is  to  commence  with  aa 
inquiry  of  what  a  concord  consists*  and  what  interval  added  to  it 
demands  a  new  tonic  This  is  to  make  die  consideration  of  tha 
disoapi  of  the  flat  seventh,  the  first  step  in  the  study  of  harmony! 
Previously  to .  entering  uj^a  this  chapter*  M.  Derode  presents 
the  reader  widi  the  foUowiog  startling  mtimation : — 

'  **  Wh^n  we  speak  in  this  chapter  of  chords  vrhich  can  follow  one 
another*  we  never  present  them  hut  under  their  primitive  form*  in  order 
to  fitfsilltate  the  first  explaaatians.  It  .will  be  well  to.  remember*  that 
we  oofy  then  speak  of  them  from  group  to  group,  Irom  e9M€mbU  to  eii* 
mMe^  and  omU>  as  immat<erial«  the  consideration  of  fromjMr^  to  part*^ 
One- of  the  most  ingenious  plans  for  conveying  two  or  three  false 
notions  with  one  true  one  that  ever  was  devised!  The  theomt 
thinks  it  sufficient  that  a  pupil  should  know  that  the  dominant 
seventh  requires  the  harmony  of  the  tonic;  in  other  words*  pro- 
vided the  fundamental  bass  be  right*  how  the  jsecond  chord.,  a 
with  respect  to  the  first  is  matter  of  indifference*.  Practical 
musicians  will  demur  to  this  opinion*  holding,  as  they  do,  that  no 
discord  can  be  cpiUed  reMohed,  without  a  proper  progression  of  its 
parts.^  .  This  heretical  doctrine  of  M«  Derode  has  led  him*  in  lieu 
of  a  single  example  in  notation*  or  use  of  the  musical  short-hand^a 
figured  bass*  to  make  continued  repetitions  of  ut*  re*  mi*  fa*  &c.* 
when  he  wishes  to  indicate  a  haimony;  a  plan*  irksome  enough  to 
the  student*  and  after  aU  presenting  nothing  defintfeo  to  his  mind. 
The  "facilities,''  as  the  author  terms  them,  ofiered  to  the  student 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  volume  are  truly  amusing;,  thus,  at 
one  place  we  have  twenty-four  inversions  of  the  four  musical 
characters  ut*  mi*  sol*  sib*  (C*  E*  6*  B  flat*). a  table  conveying  no 
clearer  idea  of  the  writer's  real  desian*  than  that  of  the  learned 
academicians  of  Swift's  Laputa.  With  a  musical  staff"*  and  with 
the  notes  fairly  before  us*  we  should  soon  arrive  at  the  truth.  In 
the  chapter  upon. concords*  the  plan  of  M.  Derode  is*  instead  of 
calculating  the  distance  of  the  intervals  from  the  key-note,  to 
reckon  them-  from  one  another.  Thus  a  perfect  chord  is  cof^*• 
posed  of  two  thirds*  one  major,  the  other  nunoic;  a  flat  seventh  of 
three*  one  major  and  two  minor*  &c.  .We  know  of  no  improve- 
menftwhieh  this  mode  of  reckoning  exhibits  upon  the  one  adopted 
into  general  use  in  England*  unless  it  be  that  it  keeps  the  intel- 
lect of  the  scholar  more  alert*  from  its  extra  difficulty*  When  the 
-foundation  of  a  knowledge  of  harmony  is  being  laid  in  the  mind 
of  the  pupil*  it  is  iinportaftt  that  his  first  ideas  should  he  clear 
and  simple.  Thus,  acquaintance  with. the  whole  circle  of  keys* 
^with  the  formation  of  the  concunon  chord  piajor  and  minor*  with 
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the  atteodMt  haraioiiieg  of  a  gtfen  .tonic.  shoiiU'be  Ibe  fin*  awl 
difttincl  bmnchas  of  his  study*  suppoitn^  tkat  he  is  already  fmsk^ 
laar  with  the  coastniction  of  the  diatonic  and  chromatic  scales. 
Froas  this  vantage  ground  the  knowledge  of  inversions,  of  chords^ 
and  of  the  influence  of  the  seventh,  will  be  easily  attainable.  We 
dioiild  think  that  there  are  few  amateurs  of  music  in  Enghind, 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  attend  concerts,  or  to  hear  ftbei 
performances  of  young  ladies  in  private  evening  parties,  but  will 
agree* that  to  k«ow  the  component  parts  of  a  common  chord,  and- 
its  inversions,  was  an  extension  of  science,  which  neither  singer  iu» 
public,  nor  the  young  lady  pianist,  in  private,  four  or  five  years 
back  thou^t  necsasary  to  good  perfi>rmance.  In  the  idea  that 
the  foonafeion  and  connection  of  harmonies  were  the  occnpation 
of  the  composer  or  theorist,  melody  was  studied  and  cultiva^* 
hannooy  neglected,  and  the  dependance  of  .one  on  the  othec 
hardly  dreamt  of;  hence,  the  frequent  ofienoe  of  solo  singers  in 
making  a  cadenza  upon  the  common  chord,  when  the  chord 
required  that  it  should  be  upon  its  second  inversion,  and  the 
abuse  of  harmonies  in  the  left  hand,  of  pianoforte  performers* 
particularly  among  the  juvenile  of  the  fair  sex.  Generally  speak- 
mg,  the  grammar  of  music  has  been  less  frequently  defied,  bjf 
those  who  practise  keyed  instruments,  than  among  singers,  vioUih 
ists,  flautists,  and  such,  who  having  more  to  do  with  sounds  in  the* 
detail,  than  .in  the  gross,  are  less  apt  to  compare  and.  analyse 
then  in  combination.  We  are  now,  however,  arrived  at  an  epoch 
in  the  musical  art,  when  amateurs  are  able  to  detect  such  bluodeii^ 
as  have  too  frequently  disgraced  the  professional  singing  of  this 
country,  and  when  nicer  and  more  critical  ears  being  common, 
the  intelligent  performance  of  both  singer  and  instrumentalist  be- 
comes a  matter  of  reciprocal  convenience. 

After  ffiving  some  rules,  for  the  formation  of  the  oommon  chord, 
which  M.  Derode  leaves  the  pupil  to  apply  to  the  various  keys 
as  his  discretion  may  guide  him,  the  author  observes  that  in  the 
following  combination,  ''  D,  P  sharp,  A  flat,  and  C,  nothing 
siT^lar  is  to  be  perceived ;  yet  this  is  not  a  legitimate  chord, 
lor  F  sharp  and  A  flat  do  not  make  a  third."  Leaving  out  of 
the  question  the  propriety  of  introducing  unusual  haraMoniea  to  I 
the- notice  of  the  student  of  an  elementary  work,  where  to  show  I 
what  ought  not  to  be,  is  a  means  to  confuse  die  simple  ruips  of 
which  he  should  be  master,  the  theorist  who  would  make  clear 
thei  derivation  of  a  stranffe  combination  should'  produce  dasK 
cical  (authority  for  its  employment.  Belonging  to  the  inveiw 
aions  of  discords  there  are  great  varieties  of  harmonies,  but  many 
in.  this  shape  become  so  eitremely  harsh  and  unpleasant  to  the 
Mr,  thatthey  are  never  used  hy  goodmaaters* .  The  chord  before 
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tbe*«xdiMi^  of  F  skaip  for>6  fltt.  Thib 'iiicertitiMb  crf^ioiMr 
muricul  nomenolattire' wil^'  no*  longer  perplex  the  ortidilrheant* 
wbeo  lie  knows  whence  the  chord  eomet,  and  whither. k)  goes^ 
when  be  is  aMmred  of  itB  progresakm  he  will  vm  longer'  <Jtoubl» 
whether  be  heard  an  F  sharp  or  G  flat.  As. on  a  keyed  instm^* 
ment  these  signs  are  indicated  by  one  and  the  .same  \m^^ki0 
chang^  of  name  may  appear  vague  amd  unsattsfactory;  tnitso'. 
clear  is  the  rule  which  explains  the  difference,  that  thera  «an  'her 
no  icidecbion  left  in  classing  them.  On  the  proper. application 
of  the  principle  to  which  we  have  jast  been  alludingndependatMie. 
of  the  greatest  effects  in  the  whole  range  of  the  municd  art, 
namely,  the  enharmonic  change,  a  source  of  infinite  varietunaad 
beauty,  die  keystone  of  mcriuhicion,  and  without  which,  in  -in^ 
matie  music^  it  would  be  impossible  to  g^ve  effect  to  scenes  of. 
hq;hly  wrought  passion,  or.  of  rending  emotions. 

We  return  to  oor  author^s  general  remarks  upon  thetCO»i^ 
stitution  of  chords,  and  his  rule  for  determining*  to  what  key  tlivf  • 
belong.  Hitherto  we.  have  found  that  concords,  or  discords^ 
reckoned  from  the  bass,  quickly  decided  their  Vey  by  certaiw 
iofallible  rules:. our  new  plan  for  discovering  the.  tonic  is,  that 
the  intervals  shall  conform  to  a. given  order  of -thirds.!  Havii^ 
'discovered  the  common  chord  of  the  .tonic,  our.  aul^r:derive# 
fourclissommt  chords  from  the  same  root,  all  of  whioh;  be.sqrs^ 
are  ansoeptible  of  resolution  into  the  harmony  of  thefifith  bekmv 
This 'is  our  author's  example. 

.  p«rfect  l8t        '       Sd         '  -  Sd  .  .4th  / 

cbord.       dimosmiC.     diHpnant.    diiaoMnt*    d^ioiui^t.  ^ 
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The  reader  who  does  not  find  Imiself  for  the  &sl  time  a  pupil 
in  harmony  under  M.  Der^e,  will  feel  somewhat  perplexed  io 
attempting  to  .resolve,  the  third  and  fourth  discords,  or  disao^ 
nances,  into  the  harmony  of  F.  We  leave  him  to  siake  his  own 
calculations  respecting  the*  number  and -quality  of  the  thirds 
which  compose  these  disoosds,  a  process  of  vital  importance  to 
our  flothor's  theory ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  discover  how  C  4mk 
be  (die  bass  to  the  triple  and  quadruple  discords  exhibited  in)  She 
fourth  and  fifth  combmations  of  the  specimen  before  U8<  vSaek 
chords  may  meet  our  eye  occasiaoally  upon  a  pedal  cbass;! bat 
without  preparation,  and  in  the  manner  they  stand' before  us^tb^ 
are  never  to  be  found''  The  ^reat  object  of  every  iwriler.iipoal  the 
ecieoce  of  music  should  be  sinqplifioatioiH^the  diacasding  of  nao- 
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kntaroM,  d»<0koftaBlfUMl««tt8lfimt6  for  arming  ■!  the 
wiwn^  however,  the  learner  is  only  cased  on  the  one  bnd»  lo  ihe 
anore  tasked  on  the  /other*  no  vttj  great  iaiprovement  can  be  said 
to  be  achieved.  In  our  opinioo»  the  old  plan  of  harmonisuig  die 
scale,  aod  diacoverioff  the  relation  which  each  iatBrval  bears  to  the 
tome,  the  doantnant,  or  subdontnant,  is  much. simpler  in  its  me- 
thod; as  well  as  more  correct  in  its  application ;  for  diait  systaai 
does  not  teach  that  the  fourth  and  siath  of  die  scale  have  for  coot 
the  4ey  note  of  tba)t  soalew 

Although  it  has  been  seen  that  we  are  sometimes  at  issue  with 
M.  Derede  on  the  roots  which  he  puts  to  his  choeds,  and  coiis»- 
^ently  do  not  acquiesce  in  the  trudi  of  the  harmonies  which  m 
his  .opsaioii  are  derived  from  those  roots,  his  book  is  far  ftom 
barren  of  nsefnl  specnlatioB,  or  of  ingenious  research.  TbiiS)  we 
aw  infonned  in  the  chapter  <m  relative  keys,  that  a  note  sMy  be 
accompanied  by  three*aiid4wenty  primitive,  chords.  It  is/desisa* 
Me  that  the  fieM  of  modulatioa  should  be  opened  to  the  student, 
and  that  the  hundrsda  oi  inversioas  of  which  iiafmoBiea.>aie 
SttSceptUble  should  bc' brought  before- him  as  a  stimulua  to  his  in- 
dustry. The  only  <iuestioQ  is,  whether  such  a  discovery  would 
not  have  been  more  intelligible  in  notes  than  in  words;  for  in  Ike 
first,  that  seems  the  result  of*  esperiment^  which  ia  the.  last 
appears  mere  hypothesis.  The  want .  of-  ilinatratioa  is  a  great 
chawback  to  the  value  of  a  book  on  musical  education,  for  how- 
ever valuable  the  axioms  therein  contained  may  be,  without  ex- 
ample they  make  no  impression  on .  the  reader.  For  this  reason 
we  hold  that  the  theorist  who  puts  together  a  composition  entirely 
destittite  of  pleasing  melody  or  harmony,  yet  who  gives  a  good 
analysis  of  his  work,  furnishes  rules  more  productive  of  useful 
application  than  a  volume  of  precept  which  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand, and  is  consequently  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  When 
the  pupil  is  teken  to  a. pianoforte,  he  is  soon  made  sensible  (if 
the  ear  be  admitted  as  a  guide  in  harmony)  that  those  keys  Ue 
nearest  in  communion  which  contain^ost  notes  in  common,  that 
die  progression  of  the  common  chord  to  its  dominant,  aubdomi- 
nant,  or  relative  minor,  may  be  made  easily  and  naturally;  and 
diet  in  proportion  as  the  kind  of  intencab  common  between  two 
keys  are  changad,  we  do  not  make  ouidttlatiotts,  but  transitions, 
the  effect  of  which  is  more  sodden  and  violent*  After  knewiiq^ 
that  every  note  in  music  plays  many  parts,  the  next  thing  to  be 
determined  is,  how  it  is  to  be  caUed,  which  is  decided  by^its 
JQXts-position  and  progression.  It  was  not  one  of  the  least 
valuable  parts  of  a  1  reatise  on  Harmony  put  forth  by  our  country- 
man Mr.  Shield,  that  after  treadng  of  th£  component  paits  of  a 
<hord^  he  aiuitrated  iu  proper  use  from  the  seorea  of  aome  daa- 
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«tail  oMter;  tUs  wis  to  moisten  die  diy  diseewie  ef  eciwc^ 
•nd'to  warm  the  pupil's  afiectioas  as  well  as  inteffest^bis  under- 
staoding.  For  the  sake  of  the  general  reader,  to  whom  we  fe«r 
oar  technicalities  may  wax  tedious,  though  they  are  unaypidnblf, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  variation  of  hamiooy  upon  a  single 
■ote^  of  which  we  spok6  justiiow»  is  a  quality  of  beauty  in  the 
musical  art  of  whiclL  aU  tli!e  great  masters  have  showo  th^m^elves 
enamoured.  Handel,  in  the  chorus  **  AU  the  Earth,*'  oJT  thft 
Dettingen  Te  Deum;  Mozart,  in  his  Don  Juan;  Giuck,  in  tbe 
Alceste;  Cherufbini,  in  his  Grand  Mass  in  D,  have  each  furnished 
specimens ;  and  this  is  the  secret  of  the  pleasure  we  receive  i0 
hsteniBg  to  the  disposal  of  the  bom  parts  in  orchestras.  Whfa 
the  relative  keys  of  any  tonic  are  pointed  out;,  we  camiot  find  a 
fitter  time  to  impress  upon  the  young  organist,  that  the  truest 
*  power  of  invention:  and  the  finest  taste  are  exhibited*  in  creati^ 
an  interest  in  the  progress  of.  harmonies  within  a  small  circle,  and 
not  t  by  waHderiag  into  remote  keysr— a  tact  in  the  preludiwa 
whfeb  is  said  to  have  characterized  Dr.  Boyj^e'sperformiince. 
How  finely  do  the  bearings  of  keys  expand,  before  the  mind's  ^eye» 
in  becoming  intimately  actfuainted  with  the  preludes  of  John 
Sebastian  Ikich !  With  the  fingers  daily  employed  on  these  piepes 
of  harmony,  in  which  chord  flows  on  after  chord,,  without  iheleMt 
violence,  the  pupil  becomes  imbued  widi  the  spirit  i>(  natural  aid 
flowing  harmonious  progressions;  and  while  his- ear  tells  him 
they  are  of  good  effect,  he  may  by  way  of  confirmation  t«rn  t(0  liis 
book  of- precepts,  where  he  will  find,  that  they  are  in  obedience  to 
diat  canon -of  harmony,  which  says,  tfa^  ''  in  proportion  as  a 
chord  succeeding  possesses- notes  in  common-with  its.antecedent^ 
the  effect  upon  the  ear*  is  agreeable."  Persons  do  not  usually 
apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  musical  theory,  until  they  haye 
attained  some  practical  skill ;  the  latter,  which  is  far  more  difiicult 
of  acquirement  than  the  former,  soon  repays  the  laboor  which  bas 
been  bestowed  u^n  it ;  but  the  first,  however  simple  the>system9 
offers  no  attraction  in  the  study,  unless  the  author's  formulas  be 
occasionally  varied  and  illustrated  by  passages  from  ilsydn,  Mp- 
aart,  Beethoven,  and  such  authorities.  AU  that  in  fact  is  wanted, 
io  treatises  of  theory,  to  make  them  interesting  to  tha  reader,  is, 
that  the  authors  should  participate  in  the  sentiments  >  of  .men  of 
taste,  and  not  by  shrouding  themselves  in  the  tmth  of  thw  pro- 
positions, avoid  propitiating  the  favour,  of  young.  mnsiciaAS,  .lor 
whose  uise  they  are  presumed  chiefly  to  write* 

To  returntoourtheorist.  ''  Itis  already  known,  that  four  AQtes" 
(that  is  of  different  names)  ''  form  a  discord ;  die  example  which 
are  to  be  found  in  authors  who  are  authorities,  discover  carely 
more'  iban  five  notes.    Hiqrdn  harcUy  evee  uses ,  tlMB  except  in  ^tb^ 
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pedii.  *  The'tffiect  in  generM  is  bard  and  disagreeable/*  H^'  yse 
sboiiM  have  been  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  text,  that  we  might- 
aee  how  Haydn  oses  discords  of  five  notes,  and  judge  with  our  own 
ears  of  the  hardness  and  unpleasantness  of  eiFect.  We  now  arrive 
at  the  novelty  of  our  author's  view  of  harmony,  in  which  we  find  that 
ail  the  chords  for  which  thorough  bass  gives  figures,  are  derived 
either  from  the  primitive  chord,  or  from  one  of  the  four  dissonant 
chorda  or  their  inversions,  agreeably  to  the  specimen  we  gave  a 
few  pages  back.     ^Fhus  the  whole  jargon  of  musical  terms,  of  i 

ditone,  diatessaron,  tritone,  semidiapente,  8cc.  with  all  their  equi-  i 

valents,  is  to  be  avoided,  and  every  combination  of  harmony  is  to  I 

be  referred  to  the  fundamental  chord,  its  derivatives,  or  their  in-  ' 

versions  and  the  root  thence  determined ;  for  M.  Derode  very 
properly  observes,  that  however  a  harmony  may  be  inverted,  the 
root  of  it  is  not  affected  by  such  inversion.  It  would  be  tedious  ' 
here  to  dispute  over  again  the  validity  of  M.  Derode's  third  and 
fourth  dissonant  chords.  Assuming  their  correctness,  dierefore, 
our  business  is  to  compare  the  facility  and  brevity  of  his  method 
with  the  advantages  of  the  old  plan  of  reckoning  from  the  bass ; 
and  except  in  the  saving  of  some  useless  repetition  of  terms,  we  do 
not  discover  that  our  theorist  has  shortened  the  journey  in  altering 
die  route  which  leads  to  one  common  point.  We  agree  with  out* 
author,  that  harmonists  have,  in  writing  elementary  works,  fre- 
qiiently  outstepped  the  comprehension  of  the  pupil,  and  that  the 
advancement  of  musical  education  has  been  obstructed  by  adifig- 
ing  to  ancient  error  and  prejudice  on  the  part  of  masters ;  but  of 
late ;  years  a  spur  has  been  given  by  Logier  to  the  study  of  har- 
mony, which  has  caused  preceptors  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of 
custom,  and  to  reduce  their  unwieldy  systems  to  simple  rules  ;  so' 
that  musical  students,  by  the  help  of  their  slates  and  pencils,  are 
as  ready  at  giving  the  fundamental  bass  of  a  given  harmony  as  a 
university  professor.  If  the  terms  of  the  science  had  been  less 
perplexed  by  writers,  few  persons  would  have  been  deterred  fW>m 
the  study  of  simple  harmony  by  its  abstruseness ;  compai^d  widi 
the  mysteries  of  double  counterpoint,  fugue,  and  the  higher  walk^ 
df  composition,  it  is  indeed  light.  The  connection  of  the  relative 
keys,  and  their  use  in  varying  the  monotony  of  continued  cadences 
in  the' tonic,  are  considerations  of  great  importance  in  miisical 
itestruetion,  and  are  treated  by  our  author  with  becoming  care; 
but  we  wish  that  an  acquaintance  ^-ith  our  cathedral  cdmpoiterii 
had  enabled  him  to  refer  the  student  to  Purcell's  services,  for 
instances  of  profound  art  in  this  respect,  which  we  cannot  help 
Ihinking  would  have  given  weight  to' his  admonition.  Nofoibk^ 
is  morfe  common  to  ^eorists  than  that  of  affectiiig  to  give  a  rultf 
^iavilriaUd  application.    For  insunce^—mttch  ^as  been  vvriton 
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b^  them  upon  the  true  method  of  discovering  the  kej  iiote  ^i  «^ 
piece,  and  the  tests  proposed  are  such  as  ^ould  frequently  {Mrove- 
fallacious,  for  should  the  last  note  in  the  bass  be  considered  V^ 
decide  the  question — the  piece  may  end  in  the  dominantj  or  the 
learner  may  be  puzzled  by  finding  several  bass  notes  to  choose, 
from— should  the  signature  be  resorted  to,  the  fashion  oC  markiog* 
it  varies — a|;ain  some  writers  modulate  so  frequently*  and  so  lotig. 
from  the  point  whence  they  started,  as  to  leave  the  real  key.iftt 
doubt*  Thns  no  single  and  brief  rule  can  be  given  as  «n  un*^ 
erring  guide  to  the  key  of  any  composition;  the  student  must 
view  the  bearings  of  the  modulation,  and  determine  by  the  result 
of  his  analysis*  Another  difficulty  combated  by  theorists  is  that 
of  determining  the  precise  key  of  certain  intervals  which  are 
common  to  two  keys.  M.  Derode  calls  the  concord  of  two  note^ 
"incomplete,  but  this  furnishes  no  clue  to  the  discovery*  How.  to  , 
know  the  key  of  an  isolated  chord  appears  to  us  of  little  coar. 
sequence,  but  it  is  important  to  know  that  a  solitary  harmony,  ist 
often  susceptible  of  various  significations  depending  on  its  unipn 
with  other  harmopies.  If  it  were  not  for  this  delightful  faculty  of 
music,  the  inevitable  progressions,  pointed  out  as  the  resolutions 
of  discords,  would  soon  cloy  the  ear,  which  would  thus  anticipate 
the  whole  routine  of  a  modulation ;  but  the  artfal  change  in  the 
relations  of  chords,  which  the  skilful  conipdser  knows  how  to 
employ,  excites  the  imagination,  and  keeps  the  ajttention  on  the 
stretch.  These  in  organic  preluding  are  the  **  unimaginable 
touches"  which  Milton  describes,  and  in  that  epithet  embodies  all 
that  musicians  only  can  feel.  But  here  we  are  trespassing  upon 
the  chapter  on  modulation,  which  is  so  natural  an  excess  in  writings 
upon  music  (in  which  the  subjects  lead  one  to  another,  as  chord 
does  to  chord)  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  it. 

In  treating  of  the  relative  l^eys,  we  are  surprised  that  M.  Derode 
makes  but  slight  mention  of  the  relative  minor  keys,  which  are 
important  items  in  the  knowledge  of  modulation.  As  a  branch  of 
his  discourse  upon  relative  keys,  our  author  introduces  the  sutyect 
of  rhythm.  Ttie  balancing  and  symmetrical  disposition  of  musi- 
cal phrases,  without  which  they  would  be  unintelligible,  is  an  art 
wholly  referable  to  melody;  but  we  are  the  more  ready  to  pardon 
M.  Derode  for  diverging  a  little  from  his  path,  in  that  he  here 
favours  us  with  some  new  observations  on  a  point  of  musical 
education  which  has  been  much  neglected.  In  our  experience 
of  the  method  of  instructing  young  professors,  we  never  found 
that  they  wer^  exercised  in  writing  on  paper  melodies,  which  were* 
either  suns  or  played  to  them,  but  were  left  to  attain  a  facililgr  in; 
this  branch  of  the  musician's  craft,  in  proportion  to  the  dfligence 
with  which  they  attempted  composition.    It  wUI  be  seen,  by  the. 


v|i««Ue  4emm^  contaiaed  in  the  foUofmg  extract,. t|i«l  kipg: 
before  the.  pupil,  atteanpU  to  compose,  be  may  be  mide  familiar 
with  the  mechaaical  process  of  composition. 

**  When  we  wish  to  study  a  melody  that  has  been  sung,  we  must  first ' 
eiMeaTour  to  write  it^  without  which  we  shall  never  be  certain  of  finding 
tBe  same  thing  again  ^ — an  idea  it  always  fugitive.     In  order  to  fi)t  this 
melody  upon  paper,  we  should  be  aeqvainted  with  the  signs  which  ie<> 
paneot  aoonds,  as  well  aa  with  those-  which  indicate  their  AimtioD. 
Xb«e  are  the  first  things  to  be  known,  for  without  them  we  cm  aniwe-at  > 
rnAhing.    The  pupil  yiight  therefor  to  be  initiated  early  is  the  know-, 
ledge  of  this  particular,  which  it  must  be  confessed  is  not  without  diffi-- 
culty ',  and  here,  as  usual,  authors  suppose  the  knowledge  acquired,  and , 
taking  this  for  granted,  reason  upon  it;  they  abandon  the  pupil  to 
himsdf,  who  in  bis  first  attempts,  is  alarmed  at'the  difficulties  which  he 
encounters.     We  know  that  with  respect  to  rhythm,  men  arc  generally^ 
f  gtrided  by  a  perception  which  we  choose  to  call  innate^  and  which  seldom 
deceives  them ;  ytt  it  is  only  by  long  practice  that  promptness  and^cir-^ 
tainty  of  operatten  can  be  acquired.*'   * 

— _  * 

When  it  is  recollected  that  six  or  seven  of  the  earl^  years. of  a. 

composer's  life  are  occupied  in  mastering  this  difficulty,  the  value 
of  M.  Derode's  suggestion  will  not  be  questioned^  Tbe  bior, 
grapby  of  Mozart  furnishes  an  instance  of  remarkable  exception, 
to  the  necessity  of  long  habit  in  attaioing  t)ie  talent  here  spoken 
of,  in  ^hat  the  composer,  when  a  boy,  wrote  down  and  broug^tf 
away  from  the  Chapel  of  bis  Holiness  in  Rome  the  celebrate4»^. 
Miserere  of  Allegri,  a  composition  devoted  exclusively  to  its  ser- 
vice, and  of  which  no  other  copy  than  the  one  contained  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  was  to  be  found.  The  difficulty  of  this  under- 
taking (when  we  think  of  the  number  of  melodies  .going  forward 
simultaneously,  of  which  each  was  to  have  its  proper  progression), 
shows  that  the  practice  necessary  for  gaining  quickness  in  writing, 
must  be  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  obtuseness  or  acuteoeaa. 
of  the  ear.  An  imperfect  and  mdeiinite  rhythm  in  music  per* 
plexes  the  performer,  and  renders  the  execution  of  a  piece  ex- 
tremely difficult.  Boccherini,  our  author  observes,  is  chargeable 
with  this  defect,  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  great  effects  pro- 
duced by  die  artful  contra  tempo  in  which  modem  composera 
delight,  particularly  Haydn.  It  would  have  been  prudent  here, 
to  have  prevented  the  pupil  from  confounding  the  style  of  the 
concluding  presto  to  the  passione,  for  instance,  with  one  of  bad 
rhythmical  proportion.  The  instrjimental  quartetts  of  Hayda 
furnish  abundant  illustrations  of  beautiful  effects,  produced  by  ft 
studied  di^osal  of  the  phrases  which  are.  arranged  in  direct  op-^ 
position  to  tbe  received  laws  of  musical  emphasis. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  last  sections  of  }i.I)uodn*9  worl^MM^ 


ikeMt^ts  on  mbkh  teibas  Imtowed  the  fiMteit  fMbftfitioii  ^ 
thougbv  namely,  modulation  and  fiindjiai^tai  bass.  From  the 
first  of  these  heads  we  shall  eitract  those  observations  in  which  hia 
viewa  appear  strikingly  diasimilar  to  those  of  his  predecessors^ 
for  on  main  pcnnis  it. will  be  imagined^  that  no  writer  of  the  day 
has  great  novelty  to  offer.  Heie  we  have  agaip  to  regret^  th«t 
amidst  a  mass  of  words,  we  aie  left  destitute  of  eiamples.  It  it 
easy  to  define  modulation  as  ihe  art  of  making- chords  su^eed  .oa« 
to  .ano^r»  in^  snch  a  way  as  to  pass  agre^ly  from  one  key  to 
another;  to  say  for  ni^ance^  that  the  addition  of  the  sharp  founh 
brings  a  cadence  in  the  dominant,  while  that  of  the  flat  seventh 
lands  to  one  in  the  sub-dominant;  unless  the  musician^s  Ian* 
guage  is  employed  to  show  how  these  changes  of  key  are  to 
be  effocted,  the  pupil  is  not  likely  to  be  much  the  wiser.  The 
nKwt  useful  essay  upon  the  subject  of  modulation,  which  we  can 
imagine,  would  be  one-whkh  Aould  illustrate  by  means  of  exam^ 
pies,  that  art  by  which  musicians  hei^iten  the  beaulgs  Qf  a  tboid 
by  its  unexpected  introduction,  as  we  may  hear  in  many  of  the 
recitatives  of  Handel  and  Mozart.  As  modulation  i»  the  soul  of 
harmony,  and  wholly  dependent' on  <the  genius  and  taste  of  the  f^ 
former,  little  oan  be  taught  (hardly  the  common  process  of  moving 
from  ftey  to  key)  by  a  bare  relation  of  the  principles. 

On  the  subject  of  passing  notes,  a  subdivision  of  the  essay  on 
aMdttlatiDir,'  we  have  the  foUowing  lemarks,  wUfih  are  worthy  oi 
attention. 

"  The  doctrine  contained  in  treatises  of  harmony  which  relate  to 
passing  notes,  appears  to  us  to  be  liable  to  the  gravsftt  objections :  in 
fact  tbey  say  to  the  student,  passing  notes  are  those  so  called  whkk 
may  be  taken  away  witbeut  hurting  the  melody."  "  To  reqaest  him  ta 
consider  only  those  notes  which  bear  upon  the  .harmony  (thus  they 
eaplain  those  which  are  not  passing  notes)  is  but  to  give  one  enigma  to 
lasolve  another.  Besides,  this  definition  is  £ar  from  being  oerrect,  as  we 
shall  presently  see ;  but  even  supposing  it  perfectly  true,  how  is  the 
pupil  to  know  those  notes  of  a  melody,  which  do  not  make  legitimate 
harmony  with  the  accompaniment  ?  He  must  employ  himself  on  those 
notes  which  bear  upon  the  harmony.  But  how  is  he  to,  know  them  ?  By 
taking  away  the  passing  notes — and  he  only  knows  those  which  are 
passing  by  knowing  the  others.  Thus  he  is  obliged  to  study  in  a  circle.*^ 

To  propound  such  doctrine  as  this  to  the  tyro  in  harmony^ 
would  certainly  be  absurd ;  but  we  do  not  perceive,  where  tibe 
difficulty  of  the  rule  for  discovering  passing  notes  would  lie  with 
any  pupil  who  had  made  some  pfoficiency  in  the  study  of  thorough 
baas,  the  only  kind  of  scholar  to  whom  such  an  exhortation  could 
be  with  propriety  addrc^ed.  A  striking  observation  follows^  in 
wihichy  while  we.ia  part  agree  with  the  writer  in  an  abstract  view 


of  dM  9i4>ject,  we  do  not  cotieunvith  its  -fitiiera  in  point  of  appK^ 
cation,  or  with  its  truth  when  referred  to  models.  **  The  light  of 
the  most 'ordinary  anderstunding  shows  as  that  there  are  no  alich 
Aings  as  passing  notes  properly  so  called;  that  is  to  say,  that 
there  do 'iiiyt  exist  in  any- melody  whatever,  notses  which  ^do'not 
have*  their-  effect,  their  modulation/'. &g. &c  As  music  is  at 
present  constituted,  there  doubtless  exist  in  classical '  authors 
phmsesof  melod;^,  of  which  certain  notes  are  not  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  harmony  of  the  accompaniment;  and  in  the  analysis  of  a 
composition,  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  understood,  is, 
by  viewing  ^em  as  notes  of  passage.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
these  notes  might  receive  their  own  accompanying  harmony,  but 
if  every  note  of  a  melody  were  harmonized,  a  chaotic  jumble  of 
parts  would  be  the  result,  to  the  destruction  of  all  symmetry  and 
beauty.  •  The  ear  must  be  admitted  to  possess  some  judgment  of 
wbiat  is  ^ood  in  mnsi^,  for  we  are  apt  to  think  that  there  would  be 
small  gam  to  the  art,  if  for  the  pleasure  of  philosophic  research 
fn  the  formation  of  theory,  we  should  sacrifice  all  that  the  highest 
taste  and  genius  have  consecrated.  Besides,  with  respect  to  notes 
of  passage,  we  find  that  they  do  not  offend,  unless  ill  introduced,  or 
too  long  dwelt  upon.  -We  cannot  help  smiling  to  think  how  M.  Do* 
fode  would  be  puzzled  to  put  the  appropriate  chord  and'Amda* 
mental  birss  to  every  note  in  Rossini's  glittering  phrases.  To  the 
musical  leader  the  fact  will  hardly  require  demonstration,  that  a  fine 
ear  for  music  may  be  attended  with  little  sensibility..  TUnetv 
who  are  accustomed  to  listen  intently  to  the  proportions  of  thhxis, 
fifths,  and  octaves,  have  nerves  so  finely  strung  as  to  detect-  the 
slightest  excess  or  deficiency  in  a  combination  of  harmony — ^yet 
they  are  not  notorious  for  being  either  amateurs  or  composers^ 
the. same  acute  ear  probably  belongs  to  the  profoundly -madl^ 
matical' theorist,  who  exclaims  with  horror  against  the  violation  of 
natural  rules  which  the  enharmonic  change  presents.  We  may  be 
pretty  sure;  when  a  man  makes  this  honest  decliMtion,  that  natuM 
never  intended  him  for  a  composer.  '  M.  Derode,  wholly  re^rd- 
less  of  the  evident  bias  in  favour  of  the  enharmonic  transition; 
which  may  be  discovered  in  the  works  of  all  the  great  masters^ 
very  calmly  designates  it  a  ''  musical  monstrosity.*'  If  yfe  could 
have  tragedy  without  passion,  or  express  powerful  emotions  in 
common-place -language,  then  we  might  perhaps  do  witliout  the 
enharmonic  change  in  the  serious  opera ;  but  while  the  confessed 
analogy  exists  between  certain  sounds  and  certain  feelings,  no* 
common  situations  will  require  corresponding  4iatmotiies.  Hie 
eatlier  ^nd' more  dramatic  oratorios  of  Hatidel  exenfipKfy  ^ 
point  at  which  hefdt  a  change  of  scale  to  be  liecessary ;  be  km€n 
that  if  he  wonM  make  his  h«irer  sensible  of.  the  parental  «gM)^» 
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and  the  tutnuH  of  mind,  with  nrfaich  Jephiha  recognises  in  his 
beloved  daughter  the  victim  destined  for  sacrifice,  diat  no  com* 
mon-place  series  of  chords,  would  effect  his  purpose*    The  same 
awful  harmonic  progression  makes  our  blood  curdle  iu  sympathy 
with  the  dread  of  Belsbazzar  at  the  mysterious  hand-writing  oo 
the  wa)l|  aad  at  once  attests  the  comfieser's  geniiis,  and  the  powe« 
of  the  meaas  he  employs.    lustances  might  be  multiplied  to  show 
the  treasure  which  the  enharmonic  change  places  at  the  disposal 
of  such  great  dramatic  composers  as  Handel  and  Mosart;  ana 
one  exquisite  specimen  of  die  last-mentioned  author  we  cannot 
help  referring  to,  not  only  for  the  pleasure  of  recaliiug  the  passage 
to  die  memory  of  the  reader,  but  as  furnishing  an  apt  illustration 
of  the  point  we  now  argue.    The  musical  phrase  to  which  we 
allude,  occurs  in  that  immortal  recitative  of  the  Don  Giovanni,  in 
which  Donna  Anna  relates  the  account  of  the  murder  of  her, 
fiaher  to  her  lover  Ottavio*  The  subsiding  of  the  storm  of  nasston 
in  which  she  commences  to  the  state  of  tranquil  mdanoioh  in 
which  she  narrates  her  tale  is  perfect  in  the  conception.    The 
harmony  of  £  flat  minor,  followed  by  the  sharp  sixth,  sharp  fourth^ 
and  natural  third  on  C  sharp,  produces  this  wonderful  effect^  to  tho 
real  power  of  .which  the  hearer  assents,  as  his  nerves  thrill  on 
hearing  so  sarprising  a  chord.    Although  common  sense  revabe 
aft  censure  diitected  against  the  enharmonic  change,  vriiea  em<* 
ployed  as  a  means  of  affecting  the  auditor  in  scenes  of  highly* 
wrought  dramatic  expression,  we  confess  for  ourselves,  the  effect 
of  it  when  judiciously  introduced  in  instrumental  music  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  a  fine  relief  to  the  ordinary  march  of  mo- 
dulation.    In  Haydn*s  quartetts  may  be  found  sundry  specimens, 
which  warrant  us  in  surmising  that  he  held  the  same  opinion* 
M.  Derode's  abhorrence  of  the  enharmonic  transition  amounts  to 
the  ludicrous,  particularly  when  he  endeavoura  to  back  his  teneta 
b^  aalhority,  and  tells  us  of  the  introduction  to  a  certain  opera,  in 
whick  the  composer  avails  himself  of  the  itiUrventiQn  of  thunder^ 
te»CMef  the  effect  of  an  enharmonic  transition,  which  the  orchestra 
could  not  else  render  tolerable.    What  Handel,  Durante,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Cimarosa  and  Beethoven  could  bear,  and  even  admire, 
offends  the  ears  of  our  theorist ;  with  whom  we  fear  the  sore  place 
is  this,  that  admitting  the  endurance  of  the  enharmonic  transition* 
it  is  evident  that  the  notes  £  flat  and  F  sharp  may  in  certain  casea 
have  the  effect  of  a  third,  which  ia  a  subversion  of  the  regulari^ 
of  sysjte^  that  our  theorist  propounds.    Here  we  have  found  tha^ 
WolfijiA  tunera  dies^tnate  the  imperfection  of  the  musical  scale) 
whingnaws  at  the  heart  of  our  author,  while  it  interferes  witk 
tlw>pei;£Bctioa  of  bis  discovery^    One  remark  upon  thia  subject  ia 
>M«hv^|ttati^^ 
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"  That  which  perhaps  has  contribated  to  the  growth  of  thU  error  (jjbe 
enharmonic  change)  is  that  certain  harmonists  wishing  to  establish  a 
inarch  of  modulation  by  which  they  could  return  to  the  key  from  whence 
they  set  out,  in  following  the  same  kind  of  transition,  could  not  go 
through,  without  the  substitution  of  the  enharmonic  ;  th^y  have  there- 
fore looked  upon  it  as  practicable,  since  it  assisted  them  in  itiaktng  the 
tour  of  the  keys,  which  they  could  not  possibly  execute  without.*' 

The  success  of  these  harmonists  in  widening  the  field  of  opera- 
tion for  composers  seems  to  annoy  our  author,  who,  we  are  afraid, 
will  find  but  few  composers,  except  the  unique  operatic  writer  he 
speaks  of,  to  participate  in  bis  abomination  of  the  enharmonic 
change. 

On  the  subject  of  the  fundamental  bass  onr  author  is  much 
less  fanatical ;  he  introduces  bis  subject  clearly  and  simply,  and 
with  no  great  deviation  from  the  rules  already  laid  down  by 
other  writers.  A  section  of  the  chapter  upon  licenses  affords  a 
favourable  specimen  of  the  original  and  ingenious  thinking  by 
which  M.  Derode's  book  is  often  characterised. 

'*  When  a  difficulty,  or  a  modulation  which  does  not  displease  the  ear, 
and  yet  is  contrary  to  established  rules,  cannot  be  accounted  for,  the  em- 
barrassment is  thrown  oflF  in  an  instant  by  calling  it  a  license.  ....  This 
defect,   which  leaves  every  thing  vague,  must  refer  itself  to   tiiese 
two  points,  either  to  admit  as  good,  things  which  are  far  from  being 
good,  (it  suffices  that  they  are  conformable  to  a  received  theory,  good  Of 
bad,)  or  to  regard  as  licenses  things  which  are  not  really  so..  At  the 
present  day  we  arc  not  far  from  this  5  it  has  been  said  that  all  which,  coa- 
formed  to  theory  was  good,  and  that  which  appeared  contrary  to  it  was 
license.     In  well  considering  the  matter,  all  that  gratifies  the  ear  is  not 
license^  since  the  car  being  the  sovereign  judge  of  music  can  alone 
decide,  and  hence  everything  which  pleases  is  certainly  lawful  5  rules 
are  defective,  if  theory  make  exceptions,  where  the  ear  finds  none.    The 
licenses  usual  in  music  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  which  the 
ear  rejects,  which  are  the  only  true  licenses,  and  those  which  it  approves, 
and  are  consequently  only  so  called  by  the  abuse  of  words.  The  former 
are  so  numerous  that  no  one  has  attempted  to  class  ihemj  and  it  woald<  in 
fact  be  impossible  :   they  depend  entirely  upon  the  caprice  o£  compowia, 
who,  in  order  to  fashion  the  notes  of  an  air  to  their  taste,  introduce  new. 
ones,  without  troubling  themselves  whether  the  harmony  which   tKe 
melody  bears,  is  prepared  or  not  for  the  reception  of  the  new  guests. 
To  disguise  venturous  modulations,  the  ear  is  generally  confounded  by  a 
multiplicity  of  notes,  and   all  the  resources  which  rhythm,  &c.  can 
furnish  are  employed.     But,  after  all,  these  are  never  other  than  sophU- 
Heated  transitions,  if  such  an  expression  be  allowable' ;   they  are  pas- 
sages which  we  tolerate  because  they  escape  imperceptibly;  but  as  the 
object  of  a  composer  is  widely  different  from  thail  of  a  moaMtebaak — as 
he  Mrishes  to  touch  the  soul  aud  not  to  mjfstify,  we  persist  in  the  opiaioii 
that  every  method  which  is  unlawful  is  unworthy. of  real  taient }  .n^y^ 
more,  it  is   frequently  an  impediment  to  the  entire  devel9|ii9ni/^Qt  ^ 
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gimitii.-  Aocustomed  to  search  only  for  brilliant  eflRscta^  we  orerlook 
true  beauty.  Such  prodocttons  tira  as  meteora,  which  having  produced 
a  momentary  my  of  splendour  aoon  fall  for  ever  into  darkness.  How 
maoy  worke  and  musical  productions  are  bom  and  perish  every  day !  .  .  • 
It.  was  not  upqn  the  means  here  prescribed,  that  our  great  masters^ 
Mozart,  ilaydu,  &c.  have  founded  their  works;  it  was  from  a  truer  and 
purer  source  that  they  learned  to  breathe  those  melodious  airs  which 
form  their  glory  atid  our  delight :  genius  was  their  guide,  nature  their 
model ;   hence  their  names  belong  to  posterity." 

Feeling'  as  we  do  the  full  force  of  this  eloquent  apostrophe,  we 
cannot  here  help  reminding  M.  Derode,  that  these  are  the  persona 
who  have  sanctioned  the  use  of  the  enharmonic  change,  the  effect 
of  which  is  so  detestaUe  to  his  ears..    Our  theorist  is  inimical  to 
the  use  of  pedal  points,  thinking  them  an  excuse  for  the  violation 
of  rules,  and  for  arbitrary  modulation.  It  is  curious  to  notice  that 
the  introduction  of  the  pedal  point  in  the  bass  is  so  much  esteemed 
by  the  greatest  musical  composers,  that  they  have  almost  always 
preserv^^d  it  for  the  slEike  of  making  an  effective  climax  to  their 
grandest  choruses.     While  our  author  selects  for  the  subjects  of 
bis  objurgation  two  of  those  effects  for  which  the  teost  illustrious 
precedent  is  to  be  found,  he  leaves  license  to  the  dominion  of  the 
enr,  as  if^  when  tastes  notoriously  vary,  passages  not  conformable 
to  rules  ought  to  be  pronounced  good  upon  the  dictum  of  indi- 
vidual judgment,  and  without  classical  authority..  The  same 
reasoning  as  that  in  behalf  of  license,  would  hold  in  behalf  of 
pedal  points,  and  the  enharmonic  change*    We  freely  confess  that 
the  employment  of  such  passages  is  occasimally  injudicious,  and 
that  they  are  not  at  all  times  equally  agreeable ;  but,  in  condemn* 
ing  an  effect,  .we  mast  not  allow  the  abuse,  of  it  by  a  bungling 
composer  to  be  the  standard  from  which  we  form  our  opinion. 
Had  M.  Derode  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  us  an  exposition 
of  his  sentiments  upon  pedal  points,  taking  that,  to  the  fugue 
**  cam  sancto  spiritn''  of  Mozart's  Mass,  No.  1£,  a?  one  of  thfe 
finest  instances  of  its  employment,  his  praise  or  blame  would 
have  at  once  determined  upon  what  points,  if  any,  we  are  now  at 
issue. 

This  volume,  though  addressed  to  students,  is  only  adapted  to 
the  comprehension  of  consummate  artists,  for  the  mass  of  pre- 
cept which  it  contains  will  only  serve  to  bewilder,  where  a  prac* 
tical  acquaintance  with  music  had  not  been  already  formed.  The 
mttaician  will  find  here  and  there,  the  objects  with  which  he  is 
familiar,  pltfced  in  new  lights,  and  in  spite  of  much  musical  hete- 
radaxy#  ^  %QioA  sprinkling  of  sound  and  sensible  observations- 
It  ia  in  matters  of  taste,  the  discussion  of  which  insensibly  mingles 
^lyttli  an  inquiiy  into  the  principles  upon  which  they  hare  their 
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fiiey  llitt  our  aodior  cbieilj  hetnijB  he  b  no  eiperioMital  i 
trietf.  WritMl  en  ^ooiedcal  questioiui  are  genendly  amioiia  to 
petfectllietf  own  cystesis,  and  to  expose  tfe  Mlaciea  of  their  pae- 
deeciweHrv  A  the  expeoaa  of  l»]^og  down  iBl)all4;ible  rtiies»  aod 
tfhOftefliilg  the  route  for  the  student.  For  this  leaaon,  instead 
Of  >fciicoura^itig  musical  polemics,  we  should  hail  die  appearance 
of  a  theortst,  who  to  the  necessary  tact  for  explanation,  joined 
appreciation  of  the  highest  musical  beauty,  and  who  could  render 
an  account  of  *<  the  futh  which  was  in  him.''  Albrechtsberger  is 
one  who  wouM  be  likely  to  futtl  these  desideratav  It  if  fiom  the 
hamonbt,who  by  his  compositions»  performattoe^  or  selection^ 
\  us  'of  hii  <  leal  fiselmg  for  musac»  that  we  heat  recaiwie  the 
I  that  relate  to  science,  or  cridcisaa  upon  points  of  taale.  . 
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,  juMqu*en   1 827>  a^fo^rd'hui  Propnitaire  et  FabricofU  de  Pfl^ 

pUrsA  Saint  UatidL    Tom,  I.  et  II.    8vo.    Paris.     18^8. 

if  isebarsrcteristic  of  the  age  that  literatuie  descends  lower  and 
spreads  Wider  than  in  previous  times.  When  all  men  are  edncatad, 
ft  wiH  not  be  more  surprising  that  the  voyager  who  reaches  Bolafgr 
Bay  in  a  convict  ship  should  write  his  hMtory  than  he  wfaoaaHa 
rotihd  the  world  a  free  agent.  The  common  seamanhas  often 
more  to  tell  than  an  old  statesman,  and  the  only  reason  why  d^ 
first  has  •  nbt  so  often  unbosomed  himself  as  the  latter  is,  that  be 
aeldom  can  write*  I«  the  annak  of  the  gaol  and  the  hnlks  we 
hate  bad  the  start  of  die  French ;  the  march  of  intellect  first  over- 
took a  pickpocket'  of  our  own.  Those  who  have  read  the  very 
curions  Memoirs  of  James  Hardy  Va«x»  which  Mr.  Boron  Field, 
then  Chief  Justice  of  New  Soudi  Wales,  tranrantted  to  tins 
country,  and  which  received  the  honours  of  pnblication  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Murnrv,  will  perceive  that  the  autobiography  of 
Vidocq  is  not  the  first  book  of  its  kind.  We  have  alwa^ 
esteemed  the  merits  of  Vaux's  Adventures  great;  he  is  a  quiet 
Mid  Adthful  narrator;  his  picUifies  exhibit  no  efibrt,  but  they 
strike  by  their  novelty  and  their  evident  faithfulness.  Theyhave 
'  the  higher  value  too  of  showing  us  the  habits,  motives,  and  wvjr 
of  thinking  prevalent  among  &tennined  criminals,  and  aa  such 
they  point  to  high  moral  uses, — the  prevention  of  crime  and  the 
treatment  of  culprits.  But  as  a  worii  of  art  we  must,  at  ottoe» 
allow  die  superiority  of  Vidocq;  the  achievemenls  of  Yauz  wese 
low,  and  the  character  of  his  comrades  and  *  himself  groi^ling; 
Ae  fcUeiff  of'his  narrative  is  undeniable,  but  his  suhjaete  a«e 
»eatt,>  his  viHains  but  petty  piKsfing  rognes,  who  hung  ufo* 
die  ekwtsi  of  society,  and  wormd  andliavassad  «i«foi9uaaito  pMK 


^  sow  off itlMlt  fwuNli  Vidooq^g  kcioeff  are  mea  ^R^io^bafe  cre«ml 
«  society  of  Aeir  own^-aad  wm  wa|(e  an  unequal  avar  a(|iainA  die 
laqger  but  ftcarcely  dder  kutitntion ;  and  wboj  ihottghi  pfton 
cmqueved^  still  maintain  resiatance  with  the  aaoat  deMvmia«d 
cfMin^  and  aelfKlevotion.  Yaux  wanted  die  nabanoe  wkaob 
Vadocq  possesses  in  great  force;  kis  OKpleits  are  bald  and  dan-* 

Srous,  bis  resolutioD  was  untameable,  and  his  resodrees  netat^ 
ling.  Then  the  Frenchman^  instead  of  ending  his  ihifjrs  an  ob* 
scure  convict^  when  he  found  there  was  no  living  in  his  own  societ^^ 
boldly  seceded^  and  gobg  over  to  the  enemy  becaiAe  alieroaii 
the  opposite  ranks.  Perhaps  a  ehange  of  this  kind  does  not  sound 
wdl  according  to  otfr  motions  of  honour/bnt  Vidoe^  was  actuated 
by  motives  vriiich  are  not  to  be  blamed.  From,  a  pernicious 
member  of  one  society,  he  became  a  most  valuable  agent  of 
another;  in  fact^  from  being  a  ranaway  convict  he  became  a 
polrce  officer,  having  passed  through  the  chrysalis  state  of'  sjtiy. 
But  what  an  officer!  what  a  spy!  and  what  a  cortvict!  hi  the 
last  character  he  was  condemned  without  a  crime :  as  a  spy  he 
was  a  Proteus;  as  an  officer  a  Hercules,  It  is  true  we  hnveonly 
his  own  word  for  much  of  this,  and  it  is  possible  that  illHSatured 

Eople  may  not  give  implicit  credit  to  the  proprietor  of  St. 
and6  and  ex^rhief  of  the  brigade  of  surety.    For  our  parta.  We 
JMve  faith  ia  genius;  Vidocq  is  known  to  all  the  world  of  Pans 
99  the  most  eelebrated  thiefdaker  &at  ever  existedi  and  wbero  a 
man  reidly  excels  in  his  art^  we  maintain  that  he-  is  not  likely  to 
ftrifle  urith  it.    Besides,  we  trust  to  internal  eridence ;  either  Vidooq 
has  knowth-Huid  seen — and  don^-— what  he  has.  or  his  inventioii 
iocs  not  fall  short  of  the  fertility  of  Defoe,  and  the  vigour  of  Sir 
Walter  Scdtt.     W^  allow  for  a  little  colouring ;  we  allow  for  a 
desire  to  stand  well. with  the  world ;  we  aUow  for  these  in  all  coa- 
ftasions;  and  when  all  this  allowance  is  made,  it  would  be  ex-* 
iremely  difficult  to  point  out  a  work  with  more  legit^nate  claiflM 
to  attention.    If  the  incredulous  say  it  is  a  fiction,  ^eit  as  such, 
and  it  is  superior  to  any  w6rk  of  the  kind;  if  it  is  a  true  story, 
then  let  us  be  amused  by  its  etrange  pictures  of  a  kind  of  life  we 
anppoae  none  of  our  readers  have  experienced,  but  which  it  im- 
ports every  eitizen  of  a  free  country  to  understand.    LegislatOfV 
dught  to  know  exactly  what  it  is  to  which  they  condemn  men ; 
they  shouM  learn  the  operation  of  circumstances  on  different  dis- 
positions^ and  they  should  meditate  better  plans  than  are  yet  in 
existence  for  the  decrease  of  crime  and  the  reform  of  criminals.  ^ 
•  Vidocq  was  born  at  Arras.    He  commences  his  life  by  settitQif 
the  disfMited  epoch  of  his  birth;  it  seems  that  he  had  ashamed  «o 
nMAv  disguises,  and  poss^aitdauch  dexterity  in  the  art  Of  grama;^ 
hia  featnres^  that  tbe^worid  was  in  doubt  as  to  his  age  uartil  the 
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appearance  of  tbia  publlcatioD,  from  which  uto  learn!  that  be  fmU 
saw  the  light  on  the  23d  day  of  July,  1775,  in  a  house  just  by  (he 
one  in  which  siiteen  years  before  Robespierre  was  bom.  ^  He 
was  a  stout  fellow  from  the  first,  and  both  by  the  strength  of  his 
proportions  and  the  viciousness  of  his  habits  gave  early  prooottse 
that  a  great  man  had  been  **  raised."  His  father  was  a  baker, 
and  before  he  took  his  son  to  learn  the  paternal  art,  Francis  had 
become  the  terror  of  all  the  cats,  dogs,  and  little  boys  of  the 
neighbourhood.  When  his  father  saw  that  the  soldiers  in  the 
garriscm  had  already  taught  his  boy  to  handle  the  foil,  he  thought 
it  high  time  he  should  begin  to  knead  dough  r  accordingly  he 
ordered  him  to  take  his  first  communion,  and  prepare  to  be  a 
baker.  His  principal  employment  at  first  consisted  in  carrying 
bread  about  the  town;  his  amusement  in  visiting  the  fencing- 
room,  and  robbing  his  father's  till.  A  stop  was  put  to  the  latter 
scheme  of  providing  for  idle  hours,  by  locking  the  drawer;  a 
pewter  key  was  however  soon  manufactured,  and  the  excheauer 
of  the  roll-merchant  once  more  supplied  the  necessities  of  the  heir 
of  his  business. 

At  length  the  baker  one  day  caught  bis  hopeful  son  in  the  act 
of  levying  his  tithe  on  the  produce  of  the  oven,  and  giving  him  a 
sound  whipping,  used  such  diligence  in  the  watching  of  his  trea- 
sures, as  deprived  the  youthful  plunderer  of  any  farther  hope  of 
raising  a  revenue  in  that  quarter.  Francis,  the  virtuous  son  of 
the  baker,  then  took  to  selling  his  father's  sugar  and  coflfee ;  he 
afterwards  hit  upon  a  way  of  abstracting  the  loavesi  and  at 
length  made  a  raffle  at  a  public-house,  of  the  familyi  s^ock  of 
^ver  spoons.  By  this  time  he  had  become  connected  with  all 
the  youths  of  a  similar  disposition  in  the  town,  and. by  thefidvice 
of  these  enterprising  geniuses,  now  only  in  their  first  stages  of 
developement,  he  conceived  and  executed  the  grand  project  of 
breaking  open  his  father's  escritoire,  robbing  the  house,  and 
deserting  the  paternal  mansion.  This  was  a  grand  stroke,  and  it 
was  effected  with  a  cruel  ingenuity,  worthy  of  the  future  liero  of 
the  story.  A  confederate  was  sent  to  the  shop  during  the  absence 
of  the  baker,  and,  with  an  appearance  of  haste  and  confusion, 
informed  the  mother  that  her  son  was  involved  in  a  violent  fray 
in  a  house  at  the  farther  end  of  the  town.  At  this  moment  the 
good  woman  was  sitting  knitting  in  her  arm*cbair :  the  stocking 
fell  from  her  hand,  and  she  hastened  with  the  anxiety  of  a  parent 
to  the  pretended  scene  of  the  young  man's  violence.  The  interval 
of  her  absence  was  chosen  for  the  burglary ;  nearly  two  thousand 
francs  were  found  in  the  escritoire,  and  became  the  prey  of  young 
Vidocq  and  his  associates.  From  apprehension  of  the  conse- 
quences, in  half  an  hour  he  was  alone  on  the  road  to  Lille:  fi^om 
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Lille  he  took  himself  to  DunkFrk^  under  the  idea  of  procuring  a 
passage  to  America,  but  there  was  no  vessel  in  the  harbour.  He 
then' tried  Calais,  and  subsiequently  Ostend.  He  was  beating 
about  here  for  a  passage,  when  his  aflfair  was  kindlj  taken  up  by 
a  respectable-looking  person,  who  gave  him  to  understand  that 
he  was  a  ship-broker,  and  would  assist  him  in  his  views.  The 
acquaintance  was  fatal :  the  respectable  ship-broker  enticed  him 
into  a  house  of  debauchery,  where  he  was  quickly  stripped  of 
•his  ill-gotten  wealth.  Reflection  came  with  destitution,  and  he 
began  to  call  to  mind  some  excellent  maxims  which  had  been 
instilled  into  him  by  his  kind  parents,  without,  however,  having 
previously  borne  fruit.  The  sea  had,  however,  not  yet  been  tried, 
and  he  was  entertaining  the  hope  of  getting  a  berth  in  some 
chance  vessel,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  arrival  of 
a  couple  of  mountebanks,  the  clown  and  his  master.  It  occurred 
to  him,  while  standing  in  the  midst  pf  the  grinning  crowd,  that 
perhaps  he  might  meet  with  a  situation  in  the  establishment  of 
the  clown's  master.  A  pint  of  gin,  of  which  the  aspiring  Vidocq 
had  invited  the  clown  to  partake,  made  him  his  friend — he  pro- 
mised to  present  him  to  his  master,  the  manager.  This  was  the 
renowned  Cotte-Comus,  who  at  the  time  had  joined  his  great  talents 
with  those  of  the  celebrated  naturalist  Gamier,  the  preceptor  of 
General  Jacquot,  whose  performances  are  well  known  to  all 
the  world  of  Paris:  these  gentlemen  had,  moreover,  associated 
to  themselves  a  company  of  rope-dancers.  Cotte-Comus  affected 
to  discern  the  promises  of  future  distinction  in  his  eleve^  and 
under  an  engagement  to  feed,  to  clothe,  and  instruct  him,  Vidocq 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  first  naturalist  iii  the  world,  as  he 
loved  to  call  himself.  His  hopeful  pupil  was  set  to  clean  can- 
dlesticks, to  sweep  out  the  show,  and  to  feed  and  fother  the 
monkeys :  in  the  mean  time  he  was  starved  to  death,  and  his 
clothes  fell  about  him  in  rags.  Besides  being  worked  to  death) 
his  master  was  partial  to  administering  wholesome  correction ; 
being  of  an  impetuous  temper,  he  found  it  salutary  to  his 
constitution  to  vent  his  rage  upon  the  unhappy  baker's  son  o^ 
Arras.  At  the  end  of  a  month  Francis  found  himself  in  a  pretty 
condition — the  candles  had  covered  his  rags  with  grease,  and  the 
nionkey  had  added  to  the  deva9tation  of  his  small-clothes — his 
crust  a  day  had  dried  the  flesh  from  his  bones,  and  the  severity  of 
his  master  every  day  recalled  the  mildness  of  paternal  discipline. 
He  had  gone  on  son;ie  time  in  this  way,  and  had  been  bandied 
about  between  Mr.  Cotte-Comus  and  the  Sieur  Balmati,  nick- 
named the  Little  Devil,  first  tumbler  to  the  company,  and  had 
nearly  had  all  his  joints  dislocated  by  the  latter  in  his  efforts  to 
teach  him  his  gymnastic  arts,  when  he  one  day  observed  M;  Gar- 
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bier  examining  him  from  bead  to  foot  ^idi  an  eje  of  evident 
satisfaction.    ''  I  like  you/*  said  he  to  him,  '*you  arejjust  arrived 
at  the  point  I  wished :  now,  if  yon  will  but  be  docilei  it  onlj 
depends  upon  yourself  to  be  happy — from  this  day  let  your  nails 
grow— your  hair  is  already  long  enough— ^you  are  almost  naked 
— a  d^pction  of  leaves  will  do  the  rest/*    **  I  could  not/*  saya 
Vidocq^  *'  iipagine  what  he  meant,  when  he  called  my  friend  the 
clown,  and  desired  him  to  bring  the  tiger  skin  and  the  club/* 
The  clown  brought  the  things.     ''And  now/'   said  Gamier, 
"  we  will  have  a  rehearsal.     You  are  a  young  savi^e  from  the 
South  Seas,  and,  what  is  more,  a  cannibal — you  eat  raw  Besfa — 
the  sight  of  blood  provokes  you  to  madness,  and  when  you  are 
thirsity,  you  put  pebbles  into  yourmputh  and  rattle  them — all  the 
90un4s  you  can  utter  are  shrill  and  short  cries^-^open  your  eyes 
.>vide — ^your  steps  are  jumps — ^you  only  go  by  bounds  and  skips : — 
lastly,  tak^  pattern  by  the  wild  man  of  the  woods  here  in  the  cage 
No*  1/*     while  he  was  speaking,  a  large  bowl  of  rounded  peb- 
bly was  brpught  in,  and  with  them  an  old  cock  tied  by  the  legs. 
Gamier  took  him  up,  and,  holding  him  up  to  his  incipient  savage^ 
ffaid, ''  Now,  bite  that/'    Vidocq.  though  hungry  enough,  would 
lieitber  eat  raw  nor  live  old  cocks,  and  refused,  demanding  at 
the  same  time  bis  dismissal  from  the  company.     The  answer  of 
M*  Gamier  was  a  dozen  hearty  boxes  on  the  ear,   which  so 
enraged  |he  youth,  that  he  seized  a  wooden  bar,  with  which  be 
11>elieves  he  should  have  undoubtedly  finished  the  career  of  the 
naturalist,  had  not  the  whole  troop  poured  in,  disarmed  him, 
^nd  at  length  kicked  and  pummeled  him  out  of  doors. 

The  world  was  now  all  before  him,  where  to  choose,  and  he 
next  took  service  with  a  puppet-show  man  and  his  youthful  wife ; 
this  pair  he  assisted  in  moving  the  puppets,  while  the  female 
lyent  roi^nd  with  the  cap :  Vidocq  repaid  the  hospitality  of  the 
piaster  of  Punch  w  ith  ingratitude,  and  a  scandalous  scene  broke 
pp  the  establishment.  Vidocq,  once  more  upon  the  pave,  was 
Htterly  at  a  loss  how  to  gain  a  subsistence,  or  where  to  lay  his 
head.  The  wretched  plight  of  his  wardrobe  precluded  him  from, 
Uie  hope  of  place ;  so,  like  the  prodigal  son,  as  his  last  resource, 
he  betho|i^ht  himself  of  returning  to  his  parents.  And  by  way  of 
iHforking  hfn  passage,  he  engaged  as  far  as  Lille  to  carry  the  pack, 
^f^d  play  the  clp.wn  to  a  walking  gentleman  whom  he  found  tra-  • 
T^iog  by  the  way. '  Taking  an  unceremonious  leave  of  his 
piaster  in,  the.  market-place  of  Lille,  he  arrived  at  the  gates  of 
his  i;iative  town,  half  dead  with  hunger  and  fatigue  :'liis  feelings 
of  femprse  and  shame  might  have  finally  prevented  hitn  from 
shpwiiyg  hiiff^lf,  but  stem  hunger  drove  him  into  the  baker*s 
shop :  his  mother  was  alone :  he  threw  himself  at  'fi^  knees  and 
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imofCglfargWdlMts.  He  9990  sooti  restored  to  bis  old  chainbep^ 
wdl  led  wA  well  dolhed,  aod  the  anger  of  his  father  vras  broken 
and  intercepted  by  all  the. usual. and  proper  predautioDs. 

The  vmy  ^seems  the  natural  vent  for  all  turbulent  youths  like 
the  hero  of  this  story.  To  this  he  soon  came — ^after  eonvihcin^ 
bis  father*  by. some  further  eacapadea^.that  he  had  already  forgot* 
leu  his  tiribnlations  while  under  the  win|(  of  the  manager  of  the 
Theatre  of.V^iterAtmuanifs:  he  astonished  the  old  gentleman^ 
aftm*  .returning  from  a  pretfigate  expedition  to  Lille  with  an 
actress,  by  the  ooolness  with  which  he  requested  his  permissioti 
to  join  the  army.  It  was  the  best  that  oonld  be  done,  and  the 
worthy  baker  consented. 

*'  My  height/'  says  be, . "  my  good  carriage,  and  my  skill  in  siirord 
exercise,  procuted  me  the  advantsge  of  being  imraedialely  placed  in  a 
company  of  chasseurs.  Some  old  soldiers  gave  themselves  airs  ol  it ;  t 
sept  two  of  them  to  the  bospHal,  where  I  soon  joined  them,  woonded 
by  one  of  their  comrades.  I'his  commeocemeot  gave  me  notoriety,  and 
many  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  picking  quarrels  with  mcj,  so  that  a| 
the  end  of  six  months  Sans  Ghe — which  was  the  surname  that  had  been 
given  me — ^bad  killed  two  mea,  and  had  had  fifteen  affairs." 

War  had  been  declared  against  Austria,  and  Vidoeq's  regittesat 
left  Arras.  Soon  after  U  formed  part  of  the  army  at  the  defeat 
at  Marquain,  aufi  Vidocq  was  present  with  it  at  Lille,  when  the 
unfortunate  General  Dillon  was  inassacred.  Afterwards,  under 
the  orders  of  Kelleraoan,  In  the  arpiy  called  '  the  Infernal,'  Vicbcd 
took  hia.part  in  the  action  against  the  Prussians  on  the  £Oth  of 
October,  and  the  next  day  was  made  corporal  of  greoadaera» 
This  was  a  rank  he  was  unfortunately  obliged  to  6y  from*  for 
having  dfunk  too  much  on  the  occasion  of''  wetting  his.  sbripes/' 
as  they  called  i^  he  quarrelled  with  his  old  serJeant-major,  cbaK^ 
lenged  him,  and  was  arretted.  He  and  his  secofid  deserted  to 
escape  the  cpuncU  Qf  war.  He  made  bis  second  march  out  of 
the  town  like  a  soldier  iadi^race — while  he  strode  after  him  with 
his  hairy  cap»  musket,  and  knapsack,  carrying  a  patket  sua* 
pended  a(  the ,  end  of  his  bayonet,  sealed  with  red  and  addressed 
m  large  letters  "  to  the  citizen  commandant  of  the  town  at  Vitry 
le^Fran^ais.^'  This  was  their  passport.  At  Vitry,.  a  Jiew  sold 
them  plain  clothes:  observing  on  the  walls  invitations  from 
the  government  to  aH  Frenchmen  to  fly  to  the  defence  of  their 
country,  they  enlisted  once  more  in  the  second  chasseurs,  mid 
set  off  for  PhiUppeville,  to  the  dep6t  of  the  regiment  The  batde 
of  Jema{4>es  followed,  and  Vidocq  had  reason  to  believe  that 
be  had  conciliated  the  approbation  of  his  officers,  when  the 
captain  of  hia  company  pame  to  tell  him,  that  he  bad  been 
pomted.  out  as.  a  deserter,  ap(i  advised  him  to  beat  a  retifeat  as 
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speedily  at  drcamiteiices  would  permit.  He  saddled  his  horse, 
and  galloping  over  to.  the  AustriAns,  demanded  sevvioe,  and  ivas 
enrolled  among  Kinsid's  cuirassiers.  In  order  to  avoid  fighting  his 
ooropatriots  next  da^,  he  feigned  illness,  and  was  sent  to  the 
hospital  at  Louvain.  Here  he  offered  to  give  the  officers  lessons 
in  fencing,  and  had  acquired  a  grand  reputation  for  skiH,  when 
in  consequence  of  too  brisk  a  set-to  with  a  brigadier  one  day,  he 
was  condemned  to  receive  twenty  strokes  of  schlag,  which,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  were  administered  on  the  parade.  Sdikt^a 
Frenchman !  the  punishment  transported  him  to  madness.  He 
refused  to  give  any  more  lessons.  They  gave  him  the  option  of 
going  on  with  them  or  receiving  a  second  application  of  tcklag. 
He  chose  the  lessons:  but  the  corporal  punishment  lay  ranklhig 
in  his  heart,  and  he  secretly  determined  to  escape.  Hearing 
that  a.  lieutenant  was  setting  out  to. join  the  army  of  General 
Sfihroeder,  he  offered  to  accompany  him  as  his  servant :  the 
lieutenant  consented,  in  the  hope  that  Vidocq  would  make  him 
another  Saint-Georges;  he  was  deceived.  As  they  were  ap- 
proaching Quesnois,  Vidocq  took  French  leave  of  his  German 
master,  and  set  off  on  the  road  to  Landrecies.  He  here  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  Belgian  who  had  abandoned  the  Austrian 
service,  and  was  received  into  the  fourteenth  light  infantry. 

The  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  was  at  that  time  march- 
ing on  Aix-la>Chapelle,  and  the  company  which  Vidocq  had 
jomed  was  following  this  movement.  On  entering  Rocroi,  the 
first  objects  poor  Vidocq  beheld  were  two  chasseurs  of  the 
second,  his  old  regiment.  Of  course  he  considered  himself  lost, 
when  his  former  friend  the  captain  came  up  to  tell  hihn  not  to  be 
alarmed:  that  an  amnesty  had  passed,  which  put  him  out  of 
danger.  This  captain  had  seen  Vidocq  cut  out  some  work,  as 
he  phrases  it,  for  the  Saxe-Teschen  hussars,  and  had  conse- 
quently taken  a  liking  to  him.  He  proposed  to  him  to  return  to 
his  regiment,  and  Vidocq  was  glad  to  do  so :  his  old  comrades 
recei^  him  with  pleasure,  and  all  was  going  on  as  well  as  heart 
could  wish,  says  Vidocq,  when  love  played  him  one  of  his  old 
tricks. 

At.  this  time  Vidocq  was  but  seventeen,  and  of  course  the 
charms  of  a  woman  of  forty  were  irresistible.  Manon  was  the 
housekeeper  of  an  old  bachelor,  and  delighted  to  adorn  her  gay 
chasseur  with  watches  and  trinkets.  Her  master,  however,  did 
not  approve  of  her  mode  of  procuring  the  ornaments  of  her 
favorite^  and  accused  her  of  theft.  She  confessed  the  crime,  but 
at  the  same  time  avowed  that  her  gay  chasseur  was  her  accom- 
plice. Vidocq  was  put  in  confinement :  but  some  letters  which 
he  had  fortunately  retained,  serv^  to  prove  his  infaocence,  and 


be  reUupMi  to  Ihe  i^gumeiitt  as;  be  8«ys»  f  white m8Bow."  Hb 
cQmrades  nvoiUd  not,  boive%er»  pardov^  bun  for  having  been 
spapectedy  and  he  had  to  fight'ten.duek  in  six  days*  :At  last, 
glievously  wounded*  he  svas  sent  to  the  hospital;  as  soon  as  he* 
VITAS  cured*  bis  chiefs,  feeriitg  that  these,  scenes  wo«iM  be  renewed,- 
gfiye  him  leave  .of  absence  for,  six  weekfi*  Whee  ht  resumed  his' 
(iuty, .  he  .was  soon .  after  wounded,  under  the  walls  of  Givet»  and: 
obUged  to  renenter  the.  hoppital- .  On  his  xecoveiy  he  joined  the. 
German  Legion  in  the  capacity  of  quarter*master  (marichal  der 
If^s.)  One  of  the  chiefs  of  it  was^a  townsnuin,  who  described, 
lus  troop  in  terws  which  Vid^cq.  could  not  resist.  The  Geiaan 
Legion  consisted  chiefly  of  de8ertei:s,  fencing  masters,  &c»  and 
'f  once  admitted  among  us/'  said  the  Artesian,  "  you  will  be  safe 
froin  all. vexation. on  account  of  old  scores."  This  was  enough; 
promotion  was  rapid  among  these  heroes ;  Vidocq  would  soon 
have  been  an  officer,  but  his  wound  broke  out  afresh,  and  in  so'' 
serious. a  Qianner,  tliat  be  was  compelled  once  more  to  seek  the 
gates  of  Arras. 

On  entering,  the  town,  Vidocq. was  struck  with  the  air  of  con-* 
sternation  impressed  upon  every  one  he  saw  •  the  mystery  waa- 
speedily  solved.  The. guillotine  V  raised  its.  red  phinks"  in  the- 
market-place, ,  and  the  famous  Joseph.  Lebon  was  presiding  over 
the  execution  of  M.  de  Mongoe,  the  former  commandant  of  .the 
citadel,  condemned  for  being  an  aristocrat*  A  few  days  before 
M.  de  Vieux-Pont  had  been  executed  on  the  same  scaffold  :  his 
only  crime  was,  that  bis  parrot  had  been  iaugbt  to  say  viife  le  roi. 
Ar.ras  was  a  prey  to  the  enormities  of  the  revolution :  nevertheless 
M«  Vidpcq  ,seemjB  to  have  continued  his  gaieties  without  casting  a' 
thought  upon  the  s^efies  around,  him.  A  riva)  in  love  took  a  re*, 
venge  upon  him  common  iii  those. times :  our  hero  was  denounced, 
and  much  to  his  surprise,  found  himself  in  a  prison  of  aristocrats. 
The  prison  wa«  kept  by  a  wretch  named  Beaupr6,  who 'received' 
his  inmates  in. a  red  cap,  attended  by  a  couple  of  huge  black- 
dogs.  Here  were  found  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Arras,  under 
the  strict  guardianship  of  this  revolutionary  Cerberus.  The  pri* 
soners  were  deprived  of  all  means  of  communication  with  per* 
sons  without,  and  were  scarcely  permitted  to  receive  provisions. 
Beiaupr^  would  eyen  plunge  his  horribly  filthy  hands  into  the  soup, 
to  ascertain  that  nothing  passed  that  way, ,  and  if  any  one  mur- 
iQured,  he  would  answer:  **  thou  art  mighty  delicate  for  the  lime 
thou  hast  to  live :  who  knows  but  thou  art  of  to* morrow's  batch? 
Stay  now>  what  is  thy  name  ?-tI  'faith  it  is  true,  thou  art  booked  for 
to*-morrow.''  And  the  predictions  of  fieaupr6  were. sure  to  cojme 
true,  for  it  vHas..he  himself  that,  used  to  choose  the  victims  for 
Joseph  I^e^gn^  The  ex-Qarmi^lite  after,  dinner  uiied  to  say  to 
Beaupre,  "  Well !  whom  shall  we  wash  tormorrow  V* 
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Viddcf  begin  to  be  tmeasy  nt  \mpbMm:  be  \am  krtMfftMli 
go  oat  to  die  eveiy  dey^  who  knew  as  Utile  as  be  dM  the  frattUd 
of  arrest;  citiaen  Beauprft,  thoogh  very  anaioas  about  the  numlfer 
of  bis  victiins,  cared  Utile  aboM  Hieir  (jfaaUty  ^  and  wiien  the  per-\ 
tons  he  was  looking  for  in  his  prison  did  not  turn  up  immediately, 
he  would  content  himsetf  with  the  nearest  at  band.    Vidoc^'s  ifp- 

Jreheosions  were  relieve  bowev^r  after  sixtten  days  of  detendon. 
oaeph  Lebon  visited  (be  prtson :  hi*  wife  aecJompanied  him,  and 
the  principal  terrorists  of  me  country^  amongst  whom  Vidoci(  re- 
oogflised  his  fttthei^s  btfrbct,  and  a  weR^cleaaer  of  the  name  of 
Detanorte.  Joseph  went  itom  room  to  room  interrogating  the 
prisoners  in  a  brutal  manner,  and  endeavouring  to  alarm  them  by 
the  miture  of  bicT  questions*  When  he  came  to  Vidocq,  he  ait- 
dressed  htm  in  a  tone  half  jocahir,  half  serious.  *'  Ah !  litl  in 
ilthott,  Francis?"  said  he;  "who  told  thee  then  to  turn  aristocrat, 
t#  Ikrik  evil  of  saaiB«culottes,  to  regret  your  regiment  of  Boortion? 
take  care,  for  I  shall  perhaps  have  thee  sent  to  bake  (to  be  gnil* 
lotined).  However,  send  thy  mother  to  me."  Vidooq  toM  him 
that  >b^g  au  $eerei,  he  Was  not  a^wed  to  see  her.  "  Beailpr6,^ 
smd'  he  to  the  gaoler,  **  let  mother  V idocq  be  admitted."  Vidocq 
was  left  full  of  hope :  he  had  evidently  been  treated  with  peculiar 
ivvour.  He  was  soon  after  discharged  from  prison,  ^nd  taken  in 
groat  pomp  before  the  Patriotic- Society,  where  be  took  the  oMh 
of  fiddity  to  the  Republic,  swd  batred  to  mants.  His  fate  had 
been,  in  the  bands  of  a  terrorist  named  Chevalier,  vAose  sister 
had  been  made  fo  intercede  for  the  prisoner*  and  bad  procuretf 
Ins  liberation.  When  Vidocq  repaired  to  tbank  bar  for  her  hh 
tarcessioB,  be  peroeived  that  the  lady  was  well  inclined  to  him, 
but  she  was  ugly,  and  consideraMy  older  than  our  hero;  he 
consequently  demurred.  The  friends,  however,  on  both  sides 
arrang^  the  match,  and  after  some  military  adventures^^during 
which  he  was  made  an  ensign  in  a  battaUon  of  reserve,  Vidobq 
found  it  prudent  to  consent  to  the  celebration  of  a  marrii^, 
which  he  bad  in  some  measure  made  necessary  both  for  his  own 
safety  and  the  lady's  reputation.  Thus  Vidocq  vras  married -at 
eighteen  years  of  age :  yoaaog  in  years,  but  not  so  in  experience* 
■  The  circumstances  undier  vriiich  the  marriage  had  been-  con- 
tracted were  not  such  as  to  give  promise  of  a  happy  life:  the 
bnaband  soon  found  some  cause  of  dissatisfebtion  and  coanpiaiiied : 
he  received  foi*  answer  an  order  to  join  bis  regiment  at  Toaraai. 
The  battalions  of  requisition  had  been  broken,  and  Vidocq  hod 
bean  drafted  into  the  £8dt  battalion  of  vohinteerg  as  »  private ; 
not,  however,  befove  he  had  been  oompnitad  to'  run  afWiqr  liroBi 
Msrogittent  for  striking  a  rqpuUieBn  oiBcefi  who  found  foult 
Widi  his  weftring^  gold<  ^pluiletteer,  wberoaa  ilrorsled  vrorft  pre-* 
scribed  by  the  ordinances  of  the  republic.     A  guillotine  always 
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HffflUH^Bled  Ihe  "  refoItttiott«ry  nrq^"  t^  which  h§  k^  90|ir  be** 
Wpse  attoob^d  •'  this  stnnge  bcidy  had  acquked  amo^g  ^e  qtb^r 
loldiero  the  pama  ^  6v  Gapde&A»  Gorp^  Si^Ja  Quiflotit^* 
.  At  Tourvai  he  boeame  ajttached  to  an  a(yulaqt-«ia|oc»  wboqi 

having  occasion  to  aend  a  oQnfideatial  meaBeDgpi?  to  Arfas.  s^ 
kK:led  Vidocq  for  the.  duty*  He  arrived  at  elavm..o'cl9cih  ivt 
iMght,  and  ptoc^ed  to  knock  uphia  wife  a  he  vaad^  akgnea)^  moSm 
witboat  saoeesd;  at  laat  a  neighbour  opened  the  door  pf.tbe  pa9r 
iage>  and  the  luckless  Vidocq  ascended  to  the.  cbaa^r  of  hia 
VfPtfe ;  he  heard  and  saw  .enoiigb  to  convince  him  of  her  infi^fility. 
Sefoce«  howaver^  be  had  time  to  levenge  the  aifrpiiW  he  waA. ar- 
rested through  the  Jacobin  influence  of  her  family*  They  wer<Bi 
inducting  him  to  his  old  prison^  when  he  insisted  upon  being  led 
before  Joseph  Lebon  himself,  Joseph  was  convinced  .4il|^  ikfii 
husband  at  least  had  done  no  wrongs  and  recommend^  li^.4A 
quit  Arras  without  delay*  .  >  .  •;  .,^:.t 

.  On  retiumng  to  Toumai,  Vidocq  found  his  adjirtapthmaj^  hmt^ 
left  for  Brussek;  thither  he  followed  hinu  Ip  Uus  dijig^^ce  hie 
found  three  peraonS)  all  of  whom  be  rewiemb^rad  seeing  a(  l4lie 
aa  kNuigers  aboiil  the  coffee  and  gambjixig  bou«e«u  and  not  bfi«ri^ 
the  most  untarnished,  character.  Much  to  his  .astoni^hment^  thf^ 
all  tluNae  bone  the  uniforms  of  different  corps;  OQehad  th^  ^pam^ 
kttea  of  a  lieutenant^coloBel;  the  otbens,  thosfs  of  a  cantain^aod 
UesitenaaBt  When  Vidooa  explained  how  he  bad  lost  ,1m  epa«* 
lettea  by  the  diabanding  of  the  reserve  battalions  tim  U^^umi^ 
^Imttl  promised  to  take  him  under  his  protection*;  a^d.Vidocq^ 
completely  puuled  as  to  the  nature  of  the  protection  of  sachf  a 
jpesBOD,  thought,  at  any  rate,  he  could  not  da  WRong  in  aqcepting 
It 

n:Wben.  he  arrived  at.  Brussels,  he  was  equally  unbiqii^  aa  at 
Tournai;  his  adjutant-maior  had  gone  to  Liege;  he  followed  bim 
dmre^vhen  it  appeared  he  bad  been  summoned  to  Paris  tp  the 
bar  of  the  Convention.  He  was.  to  return  in  fifteen  daji»;  Vjh 
ii^q  waited  that  time  and  longer,,  and  still  spent  bis  money,  tiU 
be  foafid  himself  compelled  to  make  tbe  best  of  his  way  back  to 
Bniaaels,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  meana  of  escaping  from  his 
embarrassment.  He  confesses  that  be  began  to  be  not.  veiy 
nice  as  to  these  means;  the  sequel  wiU  show,,  that  if  the  reader 
baa^ven  him  csedit  for  any  remains  of  delicacy,  he  has  been  too 
chantaUe^  we,  however,  see  nothing  which  should,  encourage  the 
idea;  he  aUows  that  the  abominable  society  of  the  bar/aoks 
weuM  haive. corrupted  the  best  possible  natural  disposition* 

At  Bcwseh,  he  qipeara  tolmve  been  indebted,  for  snbsistenee 
to«  fadjk  itha^bebog^,  as  ha  aayB»  abnost  to  Ae.  publicdomabs; 
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and  becaine  a  hanger-on  at  two  of  the  noted  gifniing  boUses; 
chiefly  frequented  by  the  sharper^  and  gamblers'  by  profession; 
Here  he'became  acquainted  with  a  young  man^  who  having  been* 
longer  a  looker-on  than  himself,  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
rules  of  the  place : — **  These  men/'  said  he,  "  whom  you  sec  here 
every  day  are  swindlers ;  those  whom  you  see  only  once,  and  who 
never  return  after  having  lost  their  money,  are  the  dopes."  For* 
tified  with  these  instructions;  Vidocq  began  to  look  more  narrowly 
at  the  game,  and  soon  observed  sucn  barefaced  roguery  add  such 
incredible  tricks  of  slight-of-hand,  that  he  was  often  tempted  to 
inform  the  unfortunate  wretches  who  had  been  plundered,  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  duped.  It  would  seem  that  the 
ch&valiers  d*indu8irie  had  divined  his  thoughts. 

One  evening,  at  the  CafeTurc,  a  party  were  playing;  the  dupe 
lost  one  hundred  and  tffty  louis,  and,  demanding  his  revenge  for 
next  day,  left  the  place.  He  had  scarcely  disappeared,  when  the 
winner  (a  man,  says  Vidocq,  whom  I  now  see  every  day  in*  Paris) 
approached'  him,  and  said  to  him,  in  the  easiest  tone  imaginable, 
"  lYaith;  sir,  we  have  been  lucky,  and  you  did  well*  to  back  my 

play I  have  won  ten  games — at  four  crowns,  your  stake» 

that  makes  ten  louis — here  they  are  !'*  Vidocq  began  to  explain* 
that  he  was  in  error;  the  player,  however,  only  put  the  ten  louis 
into  his  hand,  and  turned  his  back.  "  Take  them,"  said  the 
youtig  man  who  had  given  him  the  lesson  mentioned  above,  **  and 
follow  me.  They  have  perceived,"  said  he,  "  that  you  ibllow  the 
game,  and  are  afraid  you  may  take  a  fancy  to  spoil  their  sport; 
and  as  they  know  that  you  have  a  good  arm  and  an  unlucky  hand, 
and  are  not  to  be  intimidated,  they  have  resolved  to  share  the 
cake  with  you :  be  easy  as  to  your  income,  these  two  caf^s  will 
supply  you.  I  get  from  four  to  six  crowns  a  day."  Vidocq  saya 
he  reasoned  with  his  friend;  they  both,  however,  continued  to 
take  the  money. 

Falling  in  soon  afterwards  with  the  lieutenant-colonel  and  the 
two  oiBcers  he  had  met  with  in  the  diligence,  the  senior  officer  ful- 
filled his  promise  of  protection.  The  position  of  Vidocq  did  not 
appear  to  be  very  brilliant,  and  he  therefore  proposed  a  comet's 
commission  in  the  light  cavalry.  This  was  an  advantageous  pro- 
motion not  to  be  refused,  and,  under  the  name  of  Rousseau,  he 
delivered  to  him — not  a  brevet  but — a  route  for  a  comet  of  the  6th 
chasseurs,  travelling  with  his  horse,  and  having  a  right  to  quartere 
and  provisions.  Thus  was  Vidocq  incorporated  in  the  urmieroU" 
latite :  what  this  army  was  it  is  necessary  to  explain. 

The  armee  roulanU  was  composed  of  officers  wtdiout  brevet; 
without  sdldiers,  who,  furaished  with  forged  papers  and  foiled 
OMiers  of  route,  imposed  even  upon  the  coramtsaaries  of  war 
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themselves.  It  must  be  observed^  that  the  time  was  one  of  con* 
fusion^  and  in  the  newly-conquered  countries  bordering  upon  the 
old  boundaries  of  France^  that  organization  was  not  established 
which  afterwards  necessarily  prevented  any  frauds  of  this  kind.' 
At  the  time  of  which  Vidocq  is  speaking,  the  armie  roulanie  did 
not  consist  of  less  than  two  thousand  aaventurers,  who  lived,  as 
Vidocq  saysi  like  fish  in  the  sea. .  One  of  the  most  curious  fea« 
lures  of  the  ros uery  was,  that  promotion  in  the  army  was  exces* 
sively  rapid:  Vidocq  soon  became  captain  of  hussars,  one  of  his 
friends  a  colonel,  and  the  lieutenant-colonel,  his  protector,  whose 
name  was  D'Aufiray,  absolutely  had  the  impudence  to  become 
general  of  brigade  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world. 

M.  Vidocq,  alias  Rousseau,  now  captain  of  hussars  in  the 

armie  roulanie,  was  billeted  at  Brussels  on  the  Baroness  d'  I , 

who  was  so  imposed  upon  by  the  pseudo-captain  and  his  friends, 
especially  the  general,  who  invented  all  kinds  of  fiction  respectiug 
the  emigr6  nobility  of  his  young  proteg6,  that  the  foolish  wooiao 
gave  the  party  to  understand  that  the  amiable  attentions  of  the 
hussar  had  made  an  impression  on  her  heart.  She  was  very  rich, 
and  the  general,,  by  private  hints  as  to  the  situation  of  the  family 
of  the  noble  young  emigr6  captain,. &c.,  contrived  to  stimulate 
her  generosity.  She  made  M.  Rousseau  many  valuable  presents, 
which  were  divided  as  plunder  among  the  armie  roulanie,  and  at 
last  arrived  the  eve  of  the  great  sacrifice.  Vidocq  was  either  not 
hardened  enough  for  this  last  imposition,  or  was  afraid  to  marry 
anodber  wife  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arras :  be  this  as  it  may, 
on  the  night  before  the  marriage  he  confessed  to  the  baroness 
that  he  was  not  what  he  seemed;  he  was  not  the  Comte  de  B — , 
under  the  feigned  name  of  Rousseau.  The  lady  left  him  in 
afiright,.but  not  it  would  seem  in  bitterness.  When  Vidocq 
awoke  in  the  morning,  he  found  the  baroness  had  suddenly  set 
off  for  die  country,  leaving  a  casket  to  be  presented  to  him,  con- 
taining ififteen  thousand  francs  in  gold,  (QOOl^  Vidocq  packed 
up  and  took  his  departure  for  Amsterdam.  The  details  of  this 
narrative,  as  they  are  told  by  Vidocq  himself,  are  more  like  the 
adventures  of  Gil  Bias  than  life  in  our  latitudes ;  nevertheless  we 
have  the  word  of  our  author  pledged,,  in  a  particular  manner,  for 
their  exact  truth:  and  we  shall  see  that  in  time,  (after  many  start- 
ling eveoU  it  is  true,)  M.  Vidocq  became  a  person  to.be  relied  on. 

From  Amsterdam  Vidocq  repaired  to  Paris :  be  considered 
that  he  was  now  entitled  to  visit  the  metropolis :  but  he  pai^ 
dearly  for  the  experience  he  acquired  there,  for  between  some 
more  adroft.  sharpers., tl^an  those  of  Brussels,  and  a  fetj^ale  of 
greater  charms  and  more  various  talents  than  the  fair  enslavers  of 
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llie  provmoes*  he  waa  relieved  of  neariy  all  his  cadb.  Saffice  it 
ioaay,  that  after  hetnp  cheated-  in  every  possible  w4y,  be  left 
Paris  with  fourteen  haodred  francs,  all  that  remained  of  iint  bril- 
liant present  of  the  Flemish  baroness.  We  spare  the  Header  the 
details. 

Vidoiq  then  betook  himself  to  a  spot  he  unclerstood  better 
than  the  capitaL  He  was  acquAinttd  with  the  ways  of  LiUe« 
whichk  both  aa  a  fulafied  and  afconlier  town»  offered  vaims 
advantages  to  an  adveotmef  like  om  hero*  lie  found,  hese  vMUf 
officers  with  whona  he  had  formerly  been  acqnaintcdv  and  thoagb 
Ifaey  had  been  accustomed  to  see  him  pass  nnder  one  cS  those 
noms  de  guerre  comasonly  assumed  at  thait  tine,  they  were  not 
surprised  to  find  him  now  en^jring  the  name  of  Rousseau.  He 
resumed  the  idle  life  of  the  eaf^a  and  the  fencing  rooms,  spent  hia 
money,  and  found  no  means  of  recruiting  his  finances. 

A  singular  character^  who  was  known  at  &e  caf^  by  the  ngu^ 
larity  of  his  appearance^  and  had  for  this  season  acquised  the  nicb^ 
Mme  of  die  Annuitant,  o«e  day  made  aeoie  advances  to  Vidoof » 
mni  learning,  aomething  of  ihe  state  of  hia  aibira,  poopoaeMl 
that  he''  should  trarvel  widi  Urn.''  To  tnvel..said'Vidnq  si» 
himself,  is  a  very  pretty  word,  but  in  what  capacity : — I  aas  toi» 
old  to  play  the  down  or  commence,  velet-de-drambre  to  the  mon- 
keys again.  He  accordingly  inquired  of  his  new  protector  what 
functioos  he  should  have  to  discharge.  "  I  am/'  said  he,  '*  a  tra* 
veljiing  physician.  I  poasesa  some  infallibk  receipts.  I  under- 
take moreover  to  cure  animals,  and  the  other  day  I  recovered  the 
horses  of  a  squadron  of  the  13th  chaaseurs,  which  the  ycterioary 
surgecm  of  the  regiment  had  given  up.f'  Vidocq  agreed.tO'trwel 
with  the.  physician:  and  it  was  settled  that  thay  flfaoold^Dfloit 
monaing  meet  at  the  Paris  gate :  they  met  accordingly,  Vidocf 
attended  by  &  porter  esrryii^  a  trunk,  wUdi  the  physician  re« 
commended  him  to  send  back,  as  it  was  his  intention  to  proceed 
on  foot.  It  turned  out  that  Christian,  alias  Caron,  was  a  gypsey; 
that  he  lived  by  poisoning  cattle  and  then  neutralizing  his  poison^ 
by  changing  crowns  into  the  pieces  of  the  country  at  a  premiuoiy. 
and  during  the  exchange  contriving  to  pocket  a  portion.  He 
proposed  to  Vidocq  to  assist  him  in  liis  schemes :  he  rof  usedi 
bnt  they  repaired  together  to  the  fair  of  Malines,  where  they 
arrived  at  night,  and  traveraing  the  town  stopped  at  aheoae  is 
the  £aiibQarg  of:  Lonvain,  .where  Vidooq  was  witness  torn  scene 
that  it  may  be  woith  while  to  give  in  his  own  words. 

"  The  aspect  of  the  bouse  before  which  we  stopped  wns  wretched  : 
die  walls  were  black  and  furrowed  with  deep  crevices,  and  a  number  of 
bundles  of  straw  supplied  the  place  of  the  broken  squares  of  glass  in  the 
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tjii^e  to  mal^e  obfl|^?atioii8,  for  dt  was  liaU  ao.bpui-  before  we  w<pfe,  a4r 
miited  by  one  of  the.  most  frigbtful  old  bafridans  J  e^r  metiYith.  W<ai 
were  then  introduced  into  a  great  room,  where  thirty  ipdividu^  ci 
both  sexes  were  smoking  and  drinking  pellmell.  oonfonnded  togetkbei;  in 
all  kinds  of  snspicious  attitudes.  Under  their  blue  frocks  worked  with 
red  b6rders,  the  men  wore  K^t-Mue  vehret  jackets  covered  Sritl)  sifver 
buttons,  sHeb  as  are  worn  l>y  the  AridahMifm-'mttlcfeieers ;  th«  elbtMog  <df 
die  women  was  of  every  staring  cdour :  •  and  there  were  «ome  tlia(t  iMd-tbtf 
aDtsfdrfaidduigcouBleaaiices.  It  was^-bowever^  a  time  of  festiriiy^  The 
monp^Bous. sound. of  the  Bisoayan  dmm  mixed, with  th^ /howling p^ 
two  dogs  tied  to  thelegaqf  the  ta(ile»  accompanied  their  strange;  so^g^z 
which  might  have  beeu  taken  for  some  funeral  cbauut.  .The^qaoke  o{ 
tobacco  and  fire- wood  which  filled  this  den,  scarcely  allowed .  us  tq 
discern  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment  a  woman,  in  a  scarlet  fuVbaiij^ 
dancing  a  wild  dance,  and  exhibiting  the  most  lascivious  attitudes.'  ' 
^*^  There  was  a  momentary  pause  when  we  first  made  our  appearatice. 
Tbe  men  came  to  take  Christian  by  the  hand,  and  the  women  cmbraciM? 
bim  ;•  they  all  then  tuvMd  their  e^es  upon  nfe,  ai^d  I  was  a  good  dei^at 
ariose  what  toido^itb  myself.  *1  bad-heard  abeap  of  aloviea respeeting^ 
die  gypaiea  wfakk  did  not  ^ootnbnte  to  give  me  coorage.  Tbey  migbfe 
tcdbe  umbrage  at  th^  scmf^  1  bad  expressed  to  Qbriatian,  and 'put  vofik 
Qjoli  of  the  way  without  any  one's  being  the  wiser,  as  no  ope  knew  of  i^y, 
being  here.  My  uneasiness  was  sufficiently  visible  to  strike  Christian^ 
wl)o  endeavoured  to  tranquillize  me  by  saying  that  we  were  at  tlie 
*  Duchess's,  and  were  in  perfect  safety.  My  appetite  decided  me  to  take 
part  of  the  good  cheer^  and  my  fiask  of  gin  seemed  as  it  were  to  fill 
Itself  and  be  emptied  so  often,  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  look  out  for 
a  bed.  The  moment  I  mentioned  it;  Christian  took  me  into  the  nfext 
rdon>  where  some  of  tbe  gypsies  were  alre^y  asleep  on  fre^h  stnlw^  •  It^ 
tpas  not  fsr  me  to  be>nice,  but  I  could  not  help  asking  my  commandtv 
how  he^  who  at  other  places  always  chose  tbe  besu  lodgings^  came  to  fe 

{kimself  here.  .  He  told  qie>  that  in  all  tlie  towns  wbefeihe  gypsies,  or  asr 
hey  ca]l  themselves,  the  RomqmicMs^  hufi,  a  bouse,  it  was  iDcumbeii% 
upoa  every  one  to  lodge  there,  under  the  penalty  of  b^ng  consui^red  a 
false  brother,  and  punished  as  such  by  the  council  of  the  tribc^ ,  The 
women  and  children  shared  this  military  bed,  and  were  so  soon  asleep^ 
that  no  doubt  they  were  perfectly  accustomed  to  it. 

'*  At  the  first  dawn,  every  body  arose;  and*  tliere  was  a  |eneral  tbilettcf 
If  it  bad  not  been  for  their  marked  features,  their  jet-black  hair,  tbtrflP 
oily  copper-coloured  skins,  I  sbootd  bavb-  been  'puzzled  to  recogtfise 
my  oompaDionS'  of  tbfi  nigbt  before;  The  men,  clothed  like  rich  horsed 
tmleKS  from  Holland,  had  pmse^^bags  bmuid  ioonkiitbBir waists,  sacfa.at 
are  worn  by  the  frequenters  of  tl^ 'mfirkei^.of  Boissy. .  Tbc^wppgcq; 
covered  with  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  assumed  the  costume  of  the 
peasant  girls  of  Zealand.  Even  the  children,  who  when  I  entered  were 
covered  with  rags,  were  npw  well-dressed,  and  ]iad  ^uite  a  new  appear- 
ance. The  whole  of  them  lefi  the  house  soon  after,  and  took  different 
directions,  in  order  not  to  appear  at  tbe  same  moment  at  tbe  market* 
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places  wbeie  Uie  eomitiy  people  were  nomwtfeMag  In  m^ds.  Clitie^ 
tian,  perceiving  tbat  I  was  preparing  to  follow  lilni,  told  ine  tbit'  fer 
Chat  day  he  had  no  bccasion  for  me,  and  that  I  nlight  go.^lieM'I 
fkaaed  untn  evening,  when  we  should  nieel  again  at  the  Dncheas^s/'lffe 
put  aonie  cfownn  into  my  hand  and  ditappeaied/'  '     *' '  ' 

la  the  course  of  the  day  Vidocq  learned  somethiDg  of  his  new 
w9mipmiQOB>  they  were  neJEther  more  nor  ieea  tfaao  pickpocbplB 
Md  abop-KAera.  He  dMenaiiied  upon  mbridgaBg  hia  atay  wiA 
iheth,  and  meeting  with  a  loose  acquamtaote  of  fartaier  dsyfr, 
he  set  off  with  him  to  Courtrai,  and  thencfe  to  lille,  whe^  ht 
was  cheated  by  his  companion  out  of  his  last  hundred  fhiildi. 
Vidocq^  was  soon  without  a  fiarthinig,  and  began  to  apprehend  the 
^orst :  applying,  however,  to  some  old  fencing-masters  for  assist- 
ance, they  made  a  grand  assaut  d^armes  for  his  benefit^  and  set  him 
up  again  with  a  hundred  crowns.  This  sum  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  spent  judiciously.  Forming  acoimectea.wAih  a  wguMn 
Mmed  Francms^  he-seoo  had  reason  to  suspect  her  fidelity,  and. 
eommitted  an^  assault  upon  an' engineer  c^der  whom  h^  found 
m  her  coinpany.  For  this  assault  Vidocq  was  sentenced  to  three 
mcnftbs'  imprisonment  in  the  gaol  of  Lille.  This  is  the  totk- 
Aie^ncement  of  his  felon  life,  of  prison-breaking,  pursuit,  and  a|i- 
prehension;  w^ere  he  first  began  to  display  those  remarkable 
talents  for  evasion  which  raised  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory 
spnong  detenus f  and  served  to  push  him  to  the  more  substantial 
eminence  of  chief  of  the  protective  police  of  Paris. 

While  confined  in  the. gaol  of  LiUe,  Vidocq  occupied- a  small 
Kpartment  called  TCEtl  de  Bceuf :  the  prisoners^  generally^  wave 
oiingled  toother  in^common  apartments,  and  few  had  the^advaa- 
tage  yrf  solitude.  Two  of  the  deietms  were  employed  by  a  tbinl 
to  prepare  a  petition  for  his  liberation ;  in  order  to  be  ^iet,  as 
Aey  pretended,  they  borrowed'  the  room  occupied  by  Vidocq. 
Instead  of  drawing  up  a  petition  they  manufactured  a  forged 
order  of  liberation.  Vrhen  the  fraud  was  discovered*  l>y  means  of 
^ich  the  prisoner  had  been  set  at  liberty,  the  whole  Q^  the  parbr 
were  charged  with  the  offence.  Appearances  were  so  vamik 
against  Vidocq  in  the  tranaaction,  that  though,  as  he  says,  totaUjr 
Ignorant  of  the  plot,  he  was  regarded  by  the  authoritiea  aaoneirf^ 
£t  acoomplices.  Vidocq  was  not»  however,  then  disposed  to 
wait  the  result  of  a  trial,  but  imprudently  enough,  if  bis  story  be 
true,  nssotved  upon  leaving  the  prison.  Our  space  prevents  ma 
ft*om  6Ven  attempting  to  give  an  outline  of  the  adveiaures  attend- 
ing this  and  his  four  subsequent  escapes  (each  more  wonderful 
than  the  last)  frona  the  prisons  of  Lille  and  Souai,  ^besides  va- 
rious unsuccessful  attempts,  previously  to  bis  being  finally 
brought  to  tr^al.    After  his  third  escape,  he  succpeood  it^  leafing 
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France  and  getting  to  Ostend,  wherd  he  was  dHvten  by  ab9oTbte 
hunger  to  seek  empio^ent  among  tbe  smugglers.  Although 
much  disgusted  with  the  occupation,  he  describes  the  only  adven^i- 
tnre  in  which  he  was  concerned  with  them,  with  a  fidelity  not  un«- 
worthy  of  the  admirable  creator  of  Dirk  Hatteraick  himself, 

'f  It  was  with  nnfeignad  repugnance  that ,{  proceeded  toiiwds  tbe 
house  of  a  man  named  raters,  who  bad-been,  mentioned  tome  as  a  coa»  « 
iraband  trader,  who  could  gire  me  some  ea^ployment.  A  sea-gall  r . 
nailed  up  against  his  door  with  spread  wings,  as  we  sometimes  see  owls 
and  hawks  at  the  entry  of  cottages,  enabled  me  to  find  out  his  residence 
with  ease.  I  found  Mr.  Peters  in  a  kind  of  cellar,  which  from  tbe  heaps 
of  cables,  sailcloths,  oars,  hammocks  and  casks  that  encumbered  it, 
might  have  been  taken  for  the  lower  deck  of  a  ship.  From  tbe  middle 
of  a  dense  mass  of  tobacco^smoke  which  sunennded  him,  he  regarded 
me  from  tbe  first  with  a  look  of  mistrust,  which  struck  me  as  a  bdd 
amen :  my  presentamelit  was  qnicUy  realized,  for  I  bad  ssarcely  maiie 
'him  my  offers  of  service  before  he  fell  upon  me  with  a  shower  of  bkwps* 
I  might,  to  besureK  have  resisted  with  success,  but  semebow*  astonish- 
ment deprived  me  of  all  idea  of  defending  mysdf.  I  saw  besides  -in  tbe 
court  six  or  sevaa  sailors  and  an  enormous  Newfoundland  dpg,  Who 
night  have  sent  me  off  with  tbe  worst.  Thrust  into  the  street,  I  began 
to  reflect  what  this  singular  reception  could  possibly  mean,  when  it 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  Peters  had  taken  me  for  a  spy,  and  treated 
toe  as  such. 

*'  This  decided  me  upon  returning  to  tbe  gin-merefaant,  w4iO  bad 
trusted  me  so  far  as  to  point  out  this  souroe  of  subsistence  5  be'b^n  by 
laughing  a  little  at  my  misadventure,  and  ended  by  giving  me-a  pass-Word 
•whkh  would  ensure  me  free  access  to  Peters.  Fortmed  with  his  in- 
structions, I  bent  my  steps  once  more  to  tbe  house  of  tbe  redoubtable 
^smuggler,  after,  however,  having  filled  my  pockets  with  paving-stones, 
which  in  case  of  a  fresh  onset,  might  protect  my  retreat.  This  prepara- 
tion was  happily  unnecessary.  On  pronouncing  the  words,  Gare  ftux 
tequiM — Beware  of  sharks,  (tbe  custom-house  officers,)  I  was  received 
almost  amicably,  for  my  strength  and  activity  rendered  me  a  valuable 
recruit,  in  a  profession  where  it  is  of^n  neeessary  to  carry  heavy  burthens 
Ikmi  one  spot  to  another,  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  A  Bonrdeanx 
man,  who  made  pert  of  tbe  troop,  undertook  to  instruct  me  in  aM  the 
ti^idts  of  tbe  trade :  but  I  was  CiEdled^upon  to  put  some  of  them  m 
^practice  before  my  education  was  far  advanced. 

''  I  slq>t  at  Peters*s  with  twelve  or  fifteen  smugglers,  Dutch,  Danish, 
Swedish,  Portugnese,  or  Russians  j  there  was  not  one  Englishmaii,  and 
only  another  Frenchman  besides  myself.  The  second  day  after  my  in- 
stallation, at  the  moment  when  each  of  us  was  seeking  either  his  mat- 
tress or  his  hammock,  Peters  entered  suddenly  into  our  bed  chamber, 
which  was  nothing  else  but  a  cellar  adjoining  bis  own,  and  so  filled  with 
bales  and  pnncheoas,  that  we  could  scarcely  find  a  place  in  which  to 
suspend  oqr  bum^fnocks.  Peters  was  no  longer  in  liis  usual  dtfess,  wbieh 
'•was  Ibal-of  a  sUp-eaalker  or  sail*^aher.     With  a  haiiy  eap  and  a  smodk 
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frock  of  red  Woot^  fastened  at  the  breast  with  a  silver  pin^  which  senred 
to  pick  the  touch-hole  of  his  carbine^  he  now  wore  a  pair  of  ioimeoae 
boots,  such  as  fishermen  use,  which  may  be  either  drawn  up  to  the  top 
of  the  thigh,  or  let  down  below  the  knee.  'Up!  Up  !'  cried  be  from 
the  door,  striking  the  ground  with  the  butt-end  of  his  carbine — '  stir — 
below  !  stir — below !  we  will  sleep  another  day.  The  Squirrd  has  sig- 
naled for  to-night's  tide  $  we  most  see  what  she's  got  in  her  belly — 
iniisliB  or  tobacco.     Up  !  Up  I  come  along  my  dolphins  !' 

"  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  every  bodv  was  up.  The  arm  chest  was 
thrown  open ;  each  took  a  carbine  or  a  blunderbuss,  a  brace  of  pistolsi 
a  cutlass*  and  a  boarding  axe,  and  we  all  set  off,  after  having  drank  some 
glasses  oiP  brandy  and  rack  :  the  spirit  bottles  had  been  replenished.  At 
diis  moment  the  troop  did  not  consist  of  more  than  twenty  persons,  but 
we  were  joined  or  waited  for  at  one  place  or  another  by  single  persons. 
till,  when  we  arrived  at  the  shore,  we  found  ourselves  not  less  than  forty- 
seven  strong,  without  coimting  two  women  and  some  peasants  from 
Qcighbottring  villages,  who  had  brought  draught  horses  and  concealed 
them  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock. 

'*  It  was  a  dark  night :  the  wind  chopped  every  five  minutes,  and  tjhf 
aea  broke  on  the  shore  with  such  violence,  that  1  did  not  understand 
bow  any  vessel  could  approach  without  being  cast  on  the  sands.  My 
«K>tion  was  confirmed  by  what  I  saw :  for  by  the  light  of  the  few  stars 
out,  I  observed  a  boat  tacking  about  as  if  afraid  of  being  driven  on  shore* 
I  afterwards  learned  that  this  was  a  manoeuvre,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  every  thing  was  ready  for  landing  the  cargo,  and  tliat  there 
was  DO  appearance  of  daimer.  After  Peters  had  lighted  a  reflecting 
lantern,  which  he  had  given  us  to  carry,  and  extinguished  it  in  an  in- 
stant, the  Squirrd  hoisted  a  light  at  the  mast  head,  which  just  flashed 
and  disappeared,  like  a  glow  worm  on  a  summer's  night.  She  thee 
came  up  before  the  wind,  within  musket  shot  of  \he,  place  where  we 
were  standing.  Our  troop  divided  itself  into  three  parties,  two  of  whiob 
were  placed  about  five  hundred  paces  in  advance,  tp  keep  the  douafuer^ 
in  play,  should  they  take  it  into  their  heads  to  attack  us.  The  nie^.,of 
these  two  parties  were  then  spread  out  on  the  ground,  attached  to.  ea^ 
other  by  a  piece  of  twine,  which  was  tied  from  left  arm  to  left  arm.  In 
case  of  alarm,  the  communication  was  made  by  a  slight  twitch,  ^od  each 
being  instructed  to  answer  to  this  signal  by  a  musket,  a  fiisiUade  was 
instantly  established  on  the  whole  line,  which  could  not  fail  to  harass  the 
officers.  The  third  party,  of  i^ich  I  was.  one,  remained  at  the  water* s 
edge,  to  protect  tLe  disembarkation,  and  to  lend  a  band  in  loading  the 
goods.  >• 

"  When  all  was  ready,  the  Newfoundland  dog  I  have  already  spoken 
of,  and  who  was  of  our  party,  bounced  at  the  word  of  co^imaud  amongst 
the  waves,  and  swam  vigorously  in  the  direction  of  the  Squirrel:  in  an 
instant  afterwards  we  saw  him  reappear,  with  the  end  of  a  cable  about 
his  neck.  Peters  laid  hold  of  it  briskly  and  began  to  haul  away,  making 
a  sign  to  us  to  help  him.  I  obeyed  mechanically :  at  the  end  of  some 
fathoms,  I  perceived  twelve  little  casks  attached  to  the  end  of  the  cable, 
like  beads  on  a  rosary.     I  then  understood  that  this  was  a  plan  to  save 
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•.Che  veetel  £rom  approachisg  nearer  at  the  risk  of  being  throihi  upon  the 
.  breakers. 

''  In  a  twinkling,  the  casks,  covered  over  with  some  WBter-proof  sub* 
stance^  were  unloosed,  hoisted  on  the  horses,  and  iramediately  sent  off 
inland.  A  second  cargo  was  landed  with  the  same  success  :  hut  at  the 
moment  that  we  were  taking  up  the  third,  some  qiiisket  shots  announced 
that  our  posts  were  attacked.  '  Ha !'  Said  PetiM^>  '  this  is  the  opening 
of  the  ball :  I  must  go  and  see  who  is  to  dance —  and  taking  up  his  car*- 
bine,  he  went  to  the  out-stationed  parties^  which  had  now  joined.  The 
firing  became  very  brisk  5  it  cost  us  two  men  killed  and  a  few  slightly 
wounded.  From  the  fire  of  the  douaniers,  we  easily  saw  that  they  were 
-  our  superiors  in  number  ;  biit  being  fearful  of  an  ambuscade,  they  durst 
not  attack  us,  and  we  effected  a  retreat  without  their  making  the  least 
attempt  to  molest  us.  At  the  commencement  of  the  affair,  the  Squirrel 
,  weighed  anchor  and  set  sail,  for  fear  that  the  firing  might  attract  the 
government  cutter  into  the  roads.  I  was  told  that  she  would  probaUy 
.finish  the  landing  of  her  cargo  on  another  point  of  the  coast,  on  which 
the  owners  had  numerous  correspondents. 

'*  On  my  return  to  Peters's,  where  we  arrived  at  dawn,  I  threw  my- 
self into  m^  hammock,  and  did  not  leave  it  for  forty*eight  hours :  the 
fatigues  ot  vbe  night,  the  remaining  in  wet  clothes  all  the  time  I  was  in 
a  profuse  perspiration  from  exercise,  the  anxiety  of  my  new  position^ 
all  united  to  depress  me  -,  I  was  seized  with  fever.  When  I  recovered^ 
I  told  Peters  that  I  found  the  trade  too  laborious,  and  Fbegged  him 
to  give  me  my  dismissal.  He  took  the  proposal  more  calmly  than  I 
expected,  and  even  counted  me  out  a  hundred  francs.  I  leunt  af^r« 
wards,  that  he  caused  me  to  be  dogged  for  several  days,  in  order  to  be 
certain  that  I  really  took  the  road  to  Lille,  where  I  told  him  I  was 
going." 

^  His  trial,  however,  he  could  not  escape ;  the  result  of  it  was 
that  he  was  found  guilty  of  forging  public  papers  along  with 
another  person,  in  order  to  procure  the  liberation  of  a  prisoner, 
and  was  sentenced  to  an  exposition  in  the  market-place  and  eight 
^ears  to  the  galleys.  In  spite  of  often-reniewed  efforts  to  fly  from 
Its  decision,  and  the  most  hardy  and  ingenious  schemes  invested 
.and  partly  executed  for  the  purpose,  he  was  conveyed  fr<Mn  Doaai 
to  the  BicStre  in  Paris,  to  await  the  "  departure  of  the  chain"  for 
the  galleys.  In  the  Bicetre  he  and  his  companions  still  dreamt 
of  liberty,  and  both  by  night  and  by  day  were  revolving  plans  of 
escape,  or  preparing  facilities  for  returning  from  their  transpor- 
tation. The  whole  of  the  chapter  descriptive  of  the  inmates  of 
the  Bicetre  is  replete  with  horrible  interest,  and  presents  abundant 
food  for  reflection  to, the  moralist  and  legislator  on  the  debasing 
effects  of  vicious  association.  At  last  the  Chain,  as  it  is  called, 
of  which  Vidoeq  was  a  link,  departed. 

"  It  was  the  20th  of  November,  1797,  (Vidoeq  was  then  just  turned 
twenty-two  years  of  age,)  an  extraordinary  commotion  had  been  ob- 
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4Ctf«d  ta  the  priipn  jdl  (be  moraiw. .  The  pritooen.  had  not  kft  tMIr 

cdls ;  the  doors  were  openiDg  and  shutting  every  instant,  the  tomkeys 
went  and  came  with  an  air  of  husiness ;  the  noise  of  knocking  off  urons 
in  the  sreat  ward  was  heard  even  in  our  part  of<-tbe  prison.  Aboat 
eleven  o  clock  two  men,  dressed  in  a  bine  uniform,  entered  Fort  Mahm, 
where,  for  the  last  eight  days  I  and  my  companions  in  the  last  attempt 
at  escape  had  been  confined ;  these  were  the  captain  of  the  chain  and  hb 
lieatenant.  '  Well  now,'  said  the  captain  smiling  with  an  air  of  bene- 
Tolent  famtliaritj, '  are  there  any  return  horses  (escaped  convicts)  here  Y 
And  whilst  be  spoke,  every  one  was  striving  who  sbonld  be  the  first  to  p«y 
their  court  to  him.  '  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Viez  >— good-day  Mr.  Tbierrr,' 
resounded  from  all  parts.  And  these  salatations  were  even  repeated  ny 
prisoners  who  bad  never  seen  either  Viez  or  Thierry  in  their  lives,  bat 
'who  hoped  to  curry  favour  by  an  assumption  of  former  acqaaintance.  It 
was  hand  for  M.  Viez  not  to  be  flattered  by  such  homage ;  it  did  not, 
however,  turn  his  head,  as  he  was  quite  accustomed  to  i^  and  knew 
Iris  subjects  jperfectly.  Perceiving  Desfosseux,  '  Ah  !  Ah  !*  said  )it, 
*  here  is  a  ferlammer  (a  convict  skilful  in  cutting  his  irons)  who  has 
travelled  with  us  oefore.  They  tell  me  that  yon  just  missed  being 
faucH  (guiUottned)  at  Douai,  my  boy.  You  are  lucky,  for  mardien  ! 
it  is  better  going  back  to  the  meadow  (the  galleys)  than  that  Jack  Ketch 
flhould  play  at  ball  with  one's  sarhome  (heaci).  However,  my  boys, 
behave  quietly,  and  you  shall  get  beef  and  parsley/  And  the  captain 
went  on  witfi  hb  inspection,  continuing  to  talk  in  this  amiable  style  of 
pleasantry  to  all  his  merchandise,  as  he  called  us. 

"  The  critical  moment  approached,  and  we  descended  to  the  '  coint 
of  irons,*  wbere  the  doctor  attended  to  ascertain  if  every  man  was  in  a 
state,  to  support  the  fatigues  of  the  journey.  They  were  all  prononnced 
good,  although  many  of  us  were  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  Tbe 
convicts  now  threw  off  tbe  prison  dress  and  put  on  their  own  clothes  ; 
such  as  had  none  received  a  smock-frock  and  a  pair  of  linen  trowsers, 
very  insufficient  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  and  rain.  The  hats  and 
clothing  that  happened  to  be  a  little  decent,  were  cut  and  torn  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  to  prevent  escape  -,  from  the  hats,  for  instance,  the  orims 
were  torn  off,  and  from  the  coats  the  collars.  No  convict  was  permitted 
to  retain  more  than  five  shillings  ;  the  surplus  above  that  sum  was  de- 
posited with  the  captain,  who  delivers  it  on  the  road  as  it  may  be  wanted. 
It  is  easy  to  elude  this  regulation  by  placing  huts  within  large  sons  piecea 
hollowed  for  the  purpose. 

"  These  preliminaries  being  finished,  we  entered  the  great  courts 
where  we  found  the  guards  of  the  chain,  better  known  under  the  name 
of  argousins;  they  were  chiefly  Auvergnats,  water-carriers,  porters,  or 
coalmen,  who,  in  tbe  intervals  of  the  expeditions,  pursued  their  usual 
avocations.  In  the  midst  of  them  was  placed  a  great  wOoden  chest,  con- 
taining the  chaips  which  are  always  used  for  these  expeditions.  We 
were  made  to  approach  two  and  two,  arranged  according  to  height,  each 
pair  connected  together  by  a  chain  six  feet  long,  and  then  fissteiied  to 
the  rest  of  tbe  cordon,  consisting  of  twenty-six  convicts,  who,  from  that 
moment,  were  only  able  to  move  in  a  mass.    Each  person  was  held  to 
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tins  chain  by  tht  ^nOHtt,  arkindof  iroii  Ciiabgfe/iivfaM  cbtefng  on  ode 
side  by  a  tnrning-joint^  was  secnred  en  tbe  otlver  by  a  nin  riveited  cold. 
This  was  the  perilous  part  of  die  operation  }  the  tnost  mbtinous  and  the 
most  Tiolent  then  kept  thenHMlves  rigidly  sdll;  for  iifstead  of  striking  on 
the  anyil  the  least  movement  would  have  broogfat  the  blow  on  the  neck; 
as  it  was^  the  hammer  grazed  it  a(t  every  stroke*  Then  follows  one  d 
the  prisoners  with  a  pair  of  long  scissors,  who  cuts  off  the  hair  and 
whiskers,  prefering  to  leave  them  of  uneqnal  length. 

''  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  ironing  was  finished ;  the  argow 
sins  withdrew,  and  there  onlv  remained  the  convicts  in  the  yard.  These 
men,  left  to  themselves,  far  mm  despairing,  abandoned  themselves  to  all 
sorts  of  turbnlent  gaiety.  Some  vociferated  the  most  shocking  plea* 
santries,  which  were  repeated  in  every  direction  with  the  moat  disgusting 
violence ;  others  by  the  most  abominable  gestures  endeavoured  to  provoke 
the  stupid  laugh  of  their  companions.  Neither  the  sense  of  hearing  nor 
the  sense  of  shame  were  spared  $  the  most  immoral  things  were  said  in 
the  harshest  tones.  It  is  but  too  true,  that  no  sooner  is  a  convict  put  in 
chains  than  he  considers  himself  bound  to  trample  under  foot  all  that  the 
society  which  casts  him  out  is  accustomed  to  respect ;  from  that  moment 
he  acknowledges  no  restraint  except  physical  force  j  his  charter  is  the 
length  of  his  chain,  and  he  knows  no  law  but  that  of  the  cane  and  whip 
with  which  his  keepers  make  him  familiar.  Thrown  among  beings  witn 
whom  nothing  is  sacred,  he  takes  care  not  to  show  any  of  that  grave  re- 
signation which  indicates  repentance  -,  for  if  he  did,  he  would  be  the  butt 
of  a  thousand  railleries,  and  his  gaolers  would  suspect  him  of  hatching 
some  plot.  It  is  better  for  him  always  to  appear  careless  apd  indifferent 
if  he  would  have  them  easy  as  to  his  designs.  A  prisoner  who  sports 
with  his  fate  is  never  suspected  ;  the  experience  of  most  of  the  crimmals 
who  have  escaped  from  tbe  galleys  will  confirm  this  remark.  Certainly 
among  us,  those  who  were  most  deeply  bent  upon  escaping  were  the 
least  melancholy ;  they  were  the  life  and  soul  oi  the  party.  As  soon  as 
night  set  in,  they  began  to  sing.  Only  conceive  fifty  rascals,  tbe  prin- 
cipal part  drunk,  shouting  different  songs ;  in  the  middle  of  this  horrid 
riot,  some  return-horse  would  thunder  out,  in  a  stentorian  voice,  a 
couplet  or  two,  of  the  Galley  Slaves*  Complaint. 
"  La  Chaine 
C*est  la  gr^ ; 
Mais  cVst  6gal, 
C'a  n*fait  pas  de  maL 

Nos  habits  sont  6carlatei 

Nous  portons  au  lieu  d'cfaapeaoK 

Des  bonnets  et  point  d'cravatte, 

C*a  fait  brosse  poor  les  jabots.  

Nous  aurions  tort  de.nous  plaindre, 

Nons  sommes  des  enfans  g^s, 

£t  c'est  crainte  de  nous  perdre. 

Que  Ton  nons  tient  enchain^. 

******  ,.( 
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£n  «TaDt  les  haricots !  i 

Ca  n*e8t  pas  ban«  mais  9a  entie 
Tout  comm*.  le  meillear  frioot.  • 

Nofcr'  qaignon  eftt  et6  pire, 
Si,  oonim'  des  joUs  cadets* 
.     .  On  nous  eCU  fait  rucco^rdre  . 

A  Tabbaye  d' Moot  2^-r*gret  (the  GuillottQe);'  . 

"  AD  our  companions  yvtxt  not  equally  haftpy  ;  id  the  third  cordons 
composed  of  the  least  turbulent  convicts^  sobs  were  heard  to  burst  out^' 
and  Ditter  tears  were  shed  5  hut  these  signs  of  grief  or  repentance  Werfi^ 
treated  with  abuse  and  derisibn  by  the  other  two  cordons^  where  I  wa^ 
a  prominent  personage,  and  regarded  as  dangerous  by  my  address  and 
influence  !  Close  to  me  were  two  men^  one  of  whom,  a  schoolmaster, 
had  been  condemned  for  rape— and  the  other^  an  officer  of  health, 
convicted  of  forgery,  who,  without  either  joy  or  sorrow,  gossipped 
together  in  the  coolest  and  most  natural  way  possible. 

"  '  We  are  going  to  Brest  ?'  said  the  schoolmaster.  'Yes,'  answered 
the  officer,  *  we  are  going  to  Brest — I  know  the  country  well.  I  passed 
through  when  I  was  sub-assistant  iu  the  16th  demi-brigade.  I^ine 
country  Tfai^,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  see  it  again/ 

'*  *  Are  there  toy  amusemehts  there?*  replied  the  schoolmaster,  who 
did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  very  brilliant. 

"  *  Amusements !'  said  the  other,  looking  somewhat  surprized. 

'* '  Yes,  amusements.  I  mean  to  ask,  can  we  procure  any  comforts— ^ 
are  we  well  treated — are  proTisions  cheap  V 

**  *  In  the  first  place;  you  will  be  fed/  coolly  answered  the  olhef^ 
'  and  well  fed  ;  for  at  the  bagne  of  Brest  it  only  requires  two  hours  to 
find  a  pea  in  the  soup,  while  at  Toulon  it  caii't  be  done  under  eight 
dttys/ 

*'  Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  dreadful  outcry  y  the 
convicts  were  knocking  about  with  the  ends  of  their  chains  the  ex -com- 
tnissary  of  war,  Lemi^re,  the  staff  officer  Simon,  and  a  pickpocket,  dick- 
named  the  LUtle  Saiicr,  who  were  accused  of  'having  betrayed  their 
comrades  by  some  infortnation,  or  had  caused  the  failure  of  some  prison 
conspiracy.  The  man  who  pointed  them  out  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
convicts  was  a  young  fellow,  who  would  have  been  a  capital  study  for  a 
painter  or  a  player.  With  a  pair  of  old  green  slippers,  a  hunting  jacket 
which  bad  survived  its  buttons,  and  a  pah-  ofnankeen  pantaloons  which 
saemed  to  defy  the  weather,  he  wore  on  his  head  a  travelling-cap  that 
had  lost  its  front,  the  holes  in  which  permitted  the  corners  of  an  old  silk 
handkerchief  to  appear.     At  the  Bic^tre  he  went  by  the  name  of  Miss. 

The  argoums,  who  ran  up  at  the  first  sound  of  the  fray,  gave 

themselves  not  the  least  trouble  to  rescue  the  lAitie  SaUor  from  the 
hands  of  the  convicts ;  the  consequence  was,  that  four  days  after  we  set 
off  he  died  of  the  blows  he  had  received.  Lemi^re  and  Simon  would 
have  perished  in  the  same  manner  but  for  my  interference :  I  had  known 
the  nrst  in  the  armtc  rouiante,  when  he  had  done  me  some  services. 
Having  dechired  that  it  was  h^who  had  furnished  me  with  the  necessary 
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laMMiiiarts  for  borings  the  pm^ement  of  Feri  Jfotoii/  be  and  his  oomfia- 
iiioD  were  unmediateLy  left  at  rest 

"  We  passed  the  night  en  the  straw,  in  the  ebnrch  then  transfonned 
into  a  magazine.  The  orgmmM  made  frequent  rounds,  to  be  certain 
that  DO  one  was  playing  the  vioUn  (filing  bis  iroas).  By  day-break  every 
body  was  on  foot,  the  names  were  calleid  over,  and  the  irons  examined. 
At  six  o'clock  we  were  placed  on  long  cars,  'back  to  back,  the  legs 
hanging  down  on  the  oatsides^  coveted  with  hoar-frost,  and  shivering 
with  cold.  Nevertheless,  wheft  w^  arrived  at  St,  Cyr,  we  were  gripped 
from  head  to  foot,  to  undergo  an  exanunation  which  extended  to  the 
stockings,  the  shoes,  the  shirts^  the  mouth,  the  ears,  the  nostrils,  &c* 
It  was  not  only  files  in  cases  that  were  looked  for,  but  also  watch  springs^ 
with  which  alone  a  prisoner  could  cut  his  irons  in  throe.  honrs«-  This 
examination  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  and  it.  is  really  wonderful  tbat.nQB9 
of  us  had  either  a  foot  or  nose  frost-bitteu.  At  bed-time  we  were  packi^* 
together  in  ox-stalls,  so  closely,  that  the  body  of  one  oian  served  for  ib^. 
pillow  of  another :  if  any  one  entangled  bimseUj  either  in  his  ownxba^n 
or  in  his  neighbours,  he  was  quickly  visited  by  ,a  shower  of  blows  from 
the  canes  of  the  argoumm.  As  soon  as  twe  had  laid  down  on  -m^m 
handfuls  of  straw,  which  had  already  served  to  litter  the  ca^le,  a  w^tle 
ordained  the  most  absolute  silence:  we  were  not  allowc|d  0  break  it 
for  a  moment  by  the  slightest  complaint,  even  when,  in  order  to  .relieve 
a  sentinel  placed  beyond  us  at  the  extremity  of  the  stable,  the  argiaiumB 
walked  over  our  bodies. 

*'  The  supper  was.  composed  of  a  pretended  sooprmaigreiand  of  some 
pieces  of  half-tainted  meat.  The  meal  .was  served  ou|  in  wqodea 
troughs  which  contained  thirty  rations ;  4he  cook,  provided  with  /s  huge 
soup  ladle,  did  not  fiftil  to  repeat  to  each  convict  who  presented  himself, 
on<,  two,  three,  four,  reach  oMi  yaitr  porting^,  tkku  The  wine  wais 
served  in  the  same  bowl  that  the  soup  and  meat  bad  been  distributed 
from :  an  argoudtk  then  took  the  whistle  suspended  from  his  batton*h(^, 
«nd  sounded  three  whistles,  saying,  'Attention^  rabbets/  anttfiermeyee 
or  no.  Have  you  had  bread?— Yes,  Soap?— Yes,  Mealf^Yi^ 
Wine? — ^Yes.     Tha^  go  to  deep, — or  make  as  if  you  did.' 

"  Meanwhile  a  table  was  set  out  at  the  entrance  of  .the  stable,  val 
which  the  captain,  the  lieutenant,  and  the  principal  argoiumA  septftd 
themselves,  to  partake  of  a  meal  a  little  better  than  ours ;  rfor  these  men, 
who  omitted  no  opportunity  of  fleecing  the  convicts,  lived  liixariowljb 
and  would  want  for  nothing.    The.  stable  akogether  at  this  mpmenit 
presented  a  spectacle  more  horrible  than  can  be  imagined :  in  one  part 
were  a  hundred-and-twenty  m^n,  penned  up  like  the  iQW^st  aniinab,  - 
rolling  their  wild  eyes,  from  which  sleep  was  driven  by  snffemg  \  -in 
another,  eight  ill-looking  fellows  eating  greedily,,  but  never  .losing  sight 
of  their  canes  and  carbines.     Some  farthing  candles  attached  to-  the  • 
black  walls  of  the  stable,  spreail  a  reddish  gloom  over  this  scene  of  deso**  I 
lation,  the  silence  of  wbicli.  was  only  broken  by  stifled .  groans  or  the  « 
clanking  of  chains.     Not  content  with  striking  right  and  leftj  aa  it ' 
pleased  them,  the  argonsms  WQuld.  practise  their  horrible  jokes:  if  a  « 
man  devoured  with  thirst  asked  for  a  dr^iugbt  of  water,  they  would  a^  * 
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from  the  l^o&l^^  and  nfter  giving  my  comrade  the  triflittg  reoompeme  I 
bad  prpmiaod  Ittn,  I  dioipfwared^  gliding  behind  the  piles  of  pli^s. 

"  I  passed  ^vitbout  obstocle  the  iron  gateway^  and  found  myself  is 
Bre^t,  of  which  I  knew  nothing ;  and  the  fear  lest  my  hesitation  as  to 
the  road  I  should  take  might  excite  remark^  increasing  my  anxiety.  After 
a  thousand  turns  and  returns,  I  arrived  at  last  at  the  only  gate  of  the 
town,  at  which  there  was  always  stationed  an  old  galley-guard,  called 
Lachique,  who  could  tell  a  convict  by  his  gait,  his  air,  his  physiognomy ; 
what  renders  this  less  difficult  is,  that  a  man  who  has  been  long  at  the 
galleys,  always  involuntarily  drags  the  leg  to  which  the  chain  has  beea 
bstened.  It  was  necessary  nevertheless  to  pass  this  redoubtable  person* 
age,  who  as  he  smoked  with  great  gravity,  fixed  an  eagle  eye  on  every 
one  who  went  oKt  and  in.  1  had  been  informed  of  this,  aqd  tried  what 
effrontery  could  do.  When  I  came  close  up  to  Lachique,  I  set  down  at 
his  feet  a  stone  bottle  of  butter  milk  (which  I  had  purchased,  to  render 
my  disguise  more  complete)  and  filling  my  pipe,  I  begged  a  light  of  him. 
fie  hastened  to  give  it  me  with  all  the  courtesy  he  was  master  of,  and 
after  we  had  mutually  puffed  a  few  whiffs  into  each  others  faces,  I  quitted 
him  to  take  the  road  which  presented  itself  before  me. 

*'  I  followed  it  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when  I  heard  the  three 
discharges  of  cannon,  which  always  announce  the  escape  of  a  convict,  m 
order  to  inform  the  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  are  entitled  .to  a 
rewar(l  of  a  hundred  francs  on  his .  apprehension.  I  saw  in  fact,  many. 
persons  armed  with  muskets  or  scythes,  running  across  the  fields,  beating 
the  bushes  down  to  the  smallest  tufts  of  grass.  Some  of  the  laboui^rs 
even  appeared  to  take  arms  with  them  to  their  work  on  the  chance,  'for 
I  observed  several  quit  their  laboor,  and  take  a  musket  out  of  a  furrow. 
One  of  them  passed  quite  close  to  me,  in  a  cross-road  that  I  had  taken 
when  I  first  heard  the  report  of  the  cannon,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  me. 
I  was  very  well  dressed,  and  besides,  as  the  weather  was  wanuj  and  al- 
lowed me  to  carry  my  hat  under  my  arm,  my  hair  was  seen  tied  in  a  tail, 
which  could  not  be  the  case  with  a  convict  (all  the  for^aU  are  kept 
close  shaved.)" 

Vidocq  now  commences  a  series  of  adventures  whicli  more 
jvsemble  a  work  of  fiction,  than  the  real  accidents  of  life,  how- 
ever far  removed  from  the  more  beaten  tracks  of  society. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  on  which  the  escape  already  narrated 
took  plaoe,  and  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  march,  the  poor ybrfo/ 
h>ade  had  the  ill  luck  to  seek  refreshment  at  an  inn  kept  by  the 
garde  cktimpelre,  or  village  commissaiy  of  police,  in  whose  place 
of  entertainment  the  mayor  himself  was  sitting  in  his  sabots,  eating 
barley  cake.  It  was  difficult  to  escape  out  of  the  hands  of  these 
authorities:  Vidocq  effected  his  deliverance  with  his  usual  felicity. 
He  did  not  so  easily  free  himself  from  the  hands  of  a  couple  of 

Iens-d'armes,  who  met  him  on  the  road  :  he  stated  himself  to  be 
)uval,  a  deserter  from  the  Cocarde  ship  of  war,  now  off  Saint 
Malo:  ''  What?"  said  the  gen^farme,  "  Auguate«  the  s^n  of 
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P*re  Duval,  of  the  Baule  (for  at  L'Oiietit?''  "  Tte  mm/'  siitd 
Vidocq,  and  he  was  consequently  carried  to  L'Orierit.  Aftguste 
Duval  had  left  his  parents  when  quite  a '  boy :  V idocq  had 
learned  his  part:  the  old  father  was  introduced  to  him,  and  re^ 
cognised  him;  his  mother  too,  and  of  course  the  reeft  of  the 
family.  -  Vidocq  then  became,  in  the  sight  of  all,  Auguste  DuvaU 
by  his  own  avowal  a  deserter  from  the  Cocarde.  It  Was  there* 
fore  determined  to  send  him  to  Saint  Malo.  Vidocq  bad  learned; 
however,  at  the  Bic^tre^  how  to  supennduoe  temporary  illness,  and 
by  swallowing  the  juice  of  tobacco,  he  brought  on  a  violent; 
though  temporary  fever,  which  procured  his  being  sent  to  the 
hospital.  But  as  that  would  not  last  above  tbre6  or  four  day^ 
and  no  more  tobacco  was  to  be  had  there,  to  prolong  his  stay  h« 
had  recourse  to  a  still  profounder  mystery  of  the  felon  arts.  H^ . 
contrived  to  make  his  head  swell  to  a  prodigious  size,  without  pain 
or  evil  consequences,  apd  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  cause 
the'  apparent  malady  to  vanish  the  next  day.  The  hospital  doc- 
tors were  dreadfully  puzzled,  and  talked  of  elephantiasis,  Vidob<j^ 
while  the  doctors  were  curing  his  head,  contrived  to  steal 'the 
attire  of  a  sister  of  charity  ^  escaped  in  that  character,  and  in  thii 
dress  travelled  across  the  country  to  Nantes,  partaking  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  religious,  and  rUnming  all  sorts  of  risks. 

At  Nantes,  still  availing  himself  of  his  Bicfetre  lore,  he  dis- 
covered the  abode  of  a  "  mother  of  tliieves,"  a  secret  receptacle 
for  escaped  convicts,  resembling  the  strange  retirement  for  the 
robbers  of  London,  described  in  the  novel  of  Pelham.  From  this 
place  he  departed  as  a  peasant,  in  a  holland  smock  frock,  an^ 
found  employment  as  a  drover,  in  the  house  of  an  eminent  erajAec. 
He  met  with  him  at  Cholet,  a  depopulated  town  of  La  Vend^, 
of  whose  desolated  condition  Vidocq  gives  a  striking  description 
after  his  own  picturesque  manner,  in  this  situation  he  became 
a  great  favourite  with  his  master,  and  perhaps  might  have  eoA&k 
his  career  as  a  cattle-feeder,  had  he  not  been  visited  whh  a  restless 
desire  to  revisit  his  family.  On  his  arrival  at  Arras  his  parents 
concealed  him  with  a  friend  of  theirs,  an  ex-carmelke,  in  a  neicb- 
bouring  village,  Ambercourt.  At  that  time  (179B)  tbepnest 
continued  to  perform  service  in  secret,  and  Vidocq  was  established 
with  Father  Lambert  as  a  kind  otfrire  ignorarUin.  His  own  im- 
prudence drove  him  from  this  retreat;  he  then  embarked  for  Hol- 
land, and  ended  with  being  impressed  by  the  navy  agents.  After 
some  service  he  went  ashore  at  Ostend^  where,  his  evil  fate  pun- 
suing  httey  he  was  arrested  for  being  without  papers^  sent  to 
Douai,  identified  (after  a  long  and  troublesome  inquiry)  by  his 
own  confession,  once  more^  despatched  to  the  Bie^tre,  and 


trfote  iwwppotthd  with  ike  ehim  ia  1799,  At  the  age  of  twenty^ 
four,  this  tine  for' Toulon. 

llie  deioripdoD  of  the  galleys  at  ToakMi  is  ridier  in  felonious 
i«tflratt  than  even  that  of  the  bajpie  at  Bvest.  •  We  bate  poor 
bttpum  nature  in  a  greater  diversi^  of  baseness ;  we  have  tfiis 
iBvaiae  of  society -and  its  regulations,  flourishing  in  still  greater 
maMrity ;  the  heroes  of  this  imperium  in  imperio  are  jsurroundcd 
:wiih  ft  halo  of  a  more  lurid  gUre ;  vice  takes  the  place  of  virtue 
Wilbfliore  ooafideooe,  and  a  greater  supply  of  resources.  Tliii 
tiiM  Vidoe<|  is  no  longer  among  the  crowd  of  ordinary  forgats; 
Mng  a  4shemU  de  retour,  he  rises  to  the  bad  eminence  of  being 
ohaioed  to  a  beneh,  among  a  few  dozen  of  the  most  hardened  and 
iMflcasful  viHains  that  ever  graced  a  scaffold.  Here  he  lives  with 
$k€  gay  Jo$$as,  who  robbed  and  plundered  both  hearts  and  pursed 
in  the  character  of  a  returned  emigr6  noble,  and  who  had  ladies 
ioffayequipages  to  greet  him  as  he  passed  with  the  chain.  Here  ' 
too  was  Vidi$lf  the  voluntary  executioner  of  the  convictSt  and  who 
offered  himself  with  delight  to  peiform  the  revolutionary  murden 
of  >the  terroristi*  Here  was  Mulot,  the  last  of  a  race  of  assassins 
(pkmf0iurB)p  whose  ftither  informed  against  his  own  wife,  that  he 
might  have  her  company  to  die  with  him,  and  whose  sist^s  used 
to  hold  lighted. candles  under  the  arm-pits  of  persons  who  would 
not  declare  where  their  money  was,  in  the  houses  their  fathers  and 
brothers  bad  broken  into.  Here  was  the  Jew  Duchamptp  who 
stole  the  crown  jewels,  and  who  used  to  make  his  fellow  convicts' 
dlie  with  envy  when  be  recounted  the  value  and  brilliancy  of  his 
|ilttnder.  One  of  his  prizes  was  the  famous  Regent  diamond.  And 
m  the  hnght  of  hu  self-congratulation  at  the  greatness  of  his  ex- 
pksts,  he  would  end  by  saying  to  a  fellow  condemned  for  stealing 
vwetaUea,  **  You,  poor  devil,  was  that  a  cabbage,  eh !" 

VidO€<|  eontrived  to  get  from  this  precious  company  into  the 
iioapital,  where  he  stole  the  doctor's  coat,  hat,  and  can^  and 
while  be  was  amputating  an  arm  had  all  but  effected  his  escape. 
Tisanezt  tione,  in  the  disguise  of  a  sailor,  he  was  more  sueceasfal, 
and  gained  the  country.  In  his  wanderings  he  fell  in  with  a 
teaop,  ludf  bigbwaymen,  half  rebels,  who,  in  the  animated  deserip- 
tioB  of  Vidocq  become  the  heroes  of  a  romance.  France  vras  at 
dHii>  time  ib  great  confusion,  social  order  was  scarcely  restored, 
aiid»  in  tbe  confusion  of  rank  and  condition,  events  frequently 
took  place  which  in  any  other  state  of  society  fortunately  occur 
but  seldom.  A  man  called  Roman  was  at  the  bead  of  this  aiwied 
body,  and  the  pretext  under  which  they  apted  was  a-  refusal  Id 
obey  the.reqttisition  for  a  certain  nmnber  of  die  populatioii  to 
jMi  (bo  arm^.    With  these  people  Vidoe^  for  a  few  days,  M  • 
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gMQiH«v«pd  Jife,  wordqr  o£  the  hktafy  of  Bohin.  tkmA,^  it 
iKscovered  that  he  was  a  fugitive  from  ihe;  gidl^s;  thia  loudMNl 
the  bpnour  of  the  troop,  and  lye  was  exfieUed  thcar  nmiety^ 
>  Vidocq  made  for  Arras,  and  his  romd  is  diversiAed  by  a  nnmbfti 
of  events  which  shorten  the  way  both  to  the  adveotorer  flod  tfas 
reader.  At  Lyons  he  is  thrown  into  the  handa  of  the  |>olice#  and 
retrieves  his  liberty  by  establishing,  his  first  connection  with  .thai 
body.  He  himself  bad  been  informed  against  and  .he  i«itn|ea 
himself  by  offering  in  l)is  turn  to  make  more  import aitf  .deimnqii 
tions ;  he  offers  to  disclose  the  retreats  of  ihe  men  who  have  bee^ 
the  means  of  his  own  apprehension. .  But  M.  Dubois  diatcuita 
bim.  Vidocq  asks  him  if  it  will  increase  his  confidence  if.  Jie 
should  make  his  escape  from  his  present  detentiotuandvoteiH 
tartly  return  to  him.  It  is  agreed.  Vidocq  leaiiaa  the  oBStte  hi 
charge  of  two  officers ;  at  the  end  of  the  street  be  trira  up  bods 
their  heels,  and  makes  his  way  back  to  M.  Dubois.  He  regfuns 
his  liberty;  reaches  Paris,  and  arrives  at  Arras.     .     ..  .  » 

Vidocq  never  revisited  die  ^leys  after  this,  but  hiaoideal  was  n 
sharp  one.  Infinite  were  the  disguises  he  had  to  ado|A;  many  wero 
the  respectable  modes  of  life  from  which  he  was  dnven ;  in  fear  and 
in  sorrow  did  he  eat  his  bread,  until  it  struck  thepoUoe  that  instead 
of  chasing  him  from  town  to  town,  it  would  be  of  greater  service 
to  the  state  to  avail  themselves  of  his  talents  than  to  contend  .wilh 
tfaetn.  When  he  reached  his  home,  he  found  that  ,his  father  was 
dead;  in  his  mother's  house  he  was  concealed  for  fiv>e  months 
(with  some  occasional  escapades)  in  a  private  apartment,  which  he 
had  so  skilfully  concealed,  that  though  the.  police,  informed  of  his 
return,  visited  the  place  several  times  a  day,  they  could  never  difr» 
cover  it.  The  attention  of  the  police,  however,  having  been 
aroused,  it  became  unsafe  for  him  to  continue  in  ihia.  rdareat* 
Having  become  acquainted  with  one  of  the  Austrian  prisoners 
who  was  then  confined  at  Arras,  he  assisted  this  man  in  making 
his  escape,  and  he,'  in  return,  left  Vidocq  his  clothes.  As  Vidocq 
knew  German  well,  and  the  Austrians  were  not  known  to,  each 
other,  coming,  as  they  did,  frcnn  different  quarters,  Vidooq  asv 
sumed  the  name  of,  and  for  a  length  of  time  lived  as,  KaiserUk^ 
the  Austrian  prisoner,  and  in  that  character  shared  the.  profits  and 
the  labours  of  a  widow  mercer  of  Arras,  who  never  suspec^  that 
in  her  new  connection  she  was  entertaining  one  of.  the  firiends  of 
her  youth.  Vidocq  at  length  made  the  avowal;  but,  probatdgr 
owing,  to  some  indiscretion  on  hef  part,  die  gens-d'armesj^ttid  a 
iMit  to  die  residence  of  KauerUk^  and  h^  escaped  with  difficulty. 
The  mereer  sold  her  goods,  and  resolved  to  share  the. fortunes  of 
the  paettdo-Aiwtrian,  who  had  fied  to  Rouen  under  the  .ntene  of 
Blondel.    The  pair  established  here  a  lace  and  bonnel  rimp; 
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'wtkxH  pfoipenA,  and  Vidooq  says  the  braks  of.  Roten  tvitt  re- 
member \7bett  the  name  of  Blondel  was  thought  £bod  upon 
Change:  The  infidelity  of  his  fair  partner  disgusted  Vidooq,  and 
be  determined  to  leave  her;  the  stock  in  tride  was  divided,  and 
di^  firm  dissolved.' 

Vidocq,  alias  Kondel,  established  an  ezcellefnt  connection  in  the 
arrbodissements  of  Nantes,  St. Germain,  and  Versailles,  where  he 
flourished  in  pecuniary  affairs,  took  his  mother  to  reside  MritK  him, 
and  began  to  think  that  he  should  still  be  permitted  to  end  life  as 
a  respectable  man.  He  was  deceived ;  an  early  friend  betmyed 
him,  and  he  was  again  sent  back  to  Douai,  recommended  to  the 
particular  care  of  the  police,' whose  vigilance  he  once  more  ooA- 
trived.  to  elude.  The  theatre  of  bis  next  adventures  was.  Bou- 
logne, at  thi^  time  that  the  army  for  the  invasion  of  England  inlte 
encamped  there.'  The  scenes  ^ich  occurred  there  are  described 
with  a  spirit  of  enjoyment  which  evidently  shows  that  it  is  a  favourite 
portion  of  his  life.  We  have  the  humours  of  the  grand  army;  we 
have  his  adventures  on  board  a  privateer  amoing  men  who,  in  his 
pages,  almost  rival  the  creations  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  bis  resump** 
tion  of  service  under  the  Emperor;  his  subse^iuent  flight;  mi 
arduous  attempts  at  an  honest  establishment;  his  rencontres  wtdi 
his  former  friends  of  the  galleys,  who  defeat  his  intenticms;  and, 
lastly^  his  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  police  as  his  only 
means  of  escape  from  a  third  trip  to  the  galleys.  The  adventuraa 
at  Boulogne  are  somewhat  too  highly-coloured  by  a  too  cofHooa 
admixture  of  what  used  to  be  termed,  in  the  Imperial  armj, 
blaguCf — ^in  Irish,  blamey:  it  is,  however,  characteristic  of  the 
people  he  was  living  with  and  is  describing,  and  is  often  rede^ned 
by  descriptions  of  great  force  and  truth  to  nature.  In  the  ae- 
counts  of  his  attempts  to  commence  honest  mad,  \m  constaKt 
anxieties,  his  nervous  apprehensions  at  the  sight  of  a  gen-d'sirn^^ 
the  casual  encounter  of  a  former  actj^uaintiince,  or  die  aecidental 
reading  of  an  arr&t,  his  narrative  remmds  us  of  Godwin's  master- 
piece, the  flight  and  concealments  of  Caleb  Wiiiiams.  Uad^r 
the  name  of  Jacquelin  he  had  established  a  good  reputation 
and  an  excellent  business  in  Burgundy,  the  chief  towns  of  which 
he  visited  in  their  turns  with  his  merchandize  in  lace  and  mercery. 
He  was  one  day  at  an  inn  at  Auxerre,  which  he  was  in  the  hatHt 
of  visiting  for  ^ree  months  at  a  time,  making  out  his- inventory, 
when  he  heard  an  extraordinary  noise  below.  He  put  hisheiid 
to  the  %vindow;  it  was  the  chain  !  with  Thierry  and  his  argounms^ 
at  its  head.  He  instantly  drew  back,  but,  in  his  fright,  he  broke 
a  pane.'  Instantly  every  eye  was  upon  the  place  wherehe  elood* 
He  fek,  he  says,  as  if  he  Aould  skd^  into  the  earth ;  when,  to-i^ 
C9^9m  his  anxie^,  the  door  was  opened  by  his  hosteaSi  cfiUiog  K> 
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-iMi*^'*  OhjiBomei  MMJbequslai,  f^  oome  ibiBmom^t,  and  ^«e 
4he  chain  pam*  It  is  «o  loBg  aioce  we  saw  so  fine  a  ooe;  there 
are  at  least  a  hundfed  and  fifty,  and  lanious  fellaw9  besides :  harlL 
haw  ibey  sing !"  It  was  no  music  to  bis  ears*  He  thanked  the 
lady,  but  told  ber  be  was  reatly  so  busy  that  he  had  not  time  Id 
•Mase^down^  *'  Oh/'  replied  the  hostess,  "  you  need  not  hurry, 
^ott  'biwe  fiMy  of  time,  tbey-  sleep  ^ere  ia  our  stables  —and  dien, 
if  you  woiikl  like  to  see  their  45aptaio9  you  can,  for  we  have  given 
him  the  poom  neM  to  3HKurs«"  To  have  Lieutenant  Thierry  in 
the  next  ^avtmentto  him  was  only  to  ba  separated  from  certain 
ruin  by  a  4itlle'Iath  and  plaster.  The  poor  man  took  care  to 
keep^dose  -to  his  room,  and-scar-eely  breathed  till  four  o'clock  next 
morning,  when  the  clanking  of  chains  announced  that  the  "  infernri 
«%rt^e  was  in  the  aot  of  departure.  This  is  only  a  slight  cir- 
cunMtaBce^  bntitmay  serve  better  than  a  greater  to  show  the  horrid 
•tate  of  M«  'Vidocq's  <sondition'in  the  midst  of  his  apparent  pros- 
perity* Events  of  a  graver- descnptioa,  moreover,  do  not  fail  to 
irottble  fafim,:aQd  some  of  them  are  of  a  chfiraoter  that  would  graee 
n  naelodrame.  But  we  imuit  hurry  over  oU  this  part  of  his  ca«> 
i^aer;  and  conelude^ur-abetob  of  these  volumes  with  some  of  his 
Mpleils,  under  tbe  saoctioa  of  the  police. 

■  jBy  fbis'tWne,  Vidoeq  had*beoome«  classical  name  among  the 
febbere.  His  exploits  were  the  theme  of  nnivei^al  conversation 
amongst 4benij  and*  tbey  bfcoune -gave 'him  credit  for  excelling  in 
cmne  as  "well  as  in  dexterity,  imd  the  resources  of  courage  and  in** 
gentlity.  fveiy  thief  boasted  of  his  aoquaintaacci  or  was  aaxioua 
to  know  bim.  So  that  on  4ii8  return  to  the  Bic&tre>  and  after<* 
wasds  to  La  Force,  he  held  a  kind  oi  court.  This  gave  him  th# 
power  of  effectually  aiding  the  researches  of  the  police ;  in  about 
a  year  and  a  half  he  oarned  bis  liberation.  Had  he  been  sue* 
peetedfor  a  iboment,  his  life  would  have  been  instantly  made  the' 
saerifiee.  In  the  middle  of  the  court,  surrounded  by  malefactors, 
he  might  have  been  knocked  on  the  head,  and  no  one  could  have 
been  charged  with  the  offence,  or  hung  up  in  the  night  to  the 
bars  of  bis  prison,  and  it  wonld  have  been  said  he  had  committed 
suicide;  these  are  the  fates  of  prison-spies.  His  reputation, 
however,  bore  him  triumphantly  through  every  thing,  and,  indeed, 
rendered  his  protection  to  others  of  the  utmost  value.  When  he 
left  the  prison,  by  means  of  a  pretended  escape,  he  lurked  about 
ail  the  haunts  of  thieves  in  various  disguises,  and  never  failed  to 
create  a  perfect  confidence  in  his  trustiness.  Those  who  knew 
him  confided  in  him  as  in  one  vpbose  condition  was  a  hostage  for 
Ms-fidelity.  The  most  consummi^  rasonls  made  him  their  confi- 
dant:  and  if  tbey  did  tiot  press^Kim  to  join  in  tbeir-aaterpriies, 
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;it  was  because  they  li^new  the  risk  he  ran  as  an  escf  p^  conTiGt,. 
^t  length,  when  the  number  of  thieves  and  .murderers  he  Vad 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  police  bad  beep  disclosed.  tJti\|^ 
chai^cter  of  Vidocq,  his  power  of  disguising  himself^,  bis  courage^ 
and  his  resources  in  cases  of  extremity,  relieved  him  from  appre- 
bension.  He  has  even  been  made  the  confidant  of  plots  against 
his  own  life ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  watched  half  the  night  ia  cpjn-. 

Eany  with  others  to  assassinate  himself.  In  the  dead  of  the  night 
e  has  joined  in  a  burglary,  and  been  apparently  sbot.4ead  by  his 
ow|i  police*  In  the  morning  he.  would  pursue  his  inqiiiries»:per' 
kaps  in  the  character  of  a  rich  retired  old  gentleman  ;•  in  a- lew 
hours  after*  he  would  arrive  on  the  same  walcb  as  a  ticket-foiter 
Of  a  coalman. 

He  was  equal  to  the  stt|^rt  of  every  character,  from  the 
general  officer  to  the  shoe-black,  and  in  each  was' so  changed 
and  identified  with  his  part,  that  there  was  little  apprehension 
of  detection.    Of  the  great  number  of  his  curious  researches 
after  thieves,  which  require  a  combination  of  great  perseveranccv. 
courage  and  ingenuity,  we  scarcely  know  wm^  ta:select  a&.«|i. 
example.     Shall  we  record  his  indefatigable  pursuit  of  a  odi^ . 
brated  culprit,  Fossard,  whom  he  at  length  delivered  into  tke^ 
hands  of  M.  Henry,  the  ange  malin  of  the  police  ?  his  only  otne 
to  finding  whom  was,  that  he  lived  within  a  certain  district,  in 
apartments  with  yellow  curtains,  and  that  in  the  same  hous^ 
dwelt  a  little  hump-backed  milliner:  vague  designations  for  such* 
a  city  as  Paris.    Or  shall  we  detail  me  painful  vigilance,  by  ' 
means  of  which,  on  the  last  night  of  December,  (Vido^q  escaping 
perishing  from  cold  only  by  half-burying  himself  in  a  dungfaiU 
while  keeping  his  vigils,)  another  celebrated  hero  was  secured,  and 
presented  as  a  new  year's  gift  to  the  prefect  of  police;? . 

.  The  history  of  Gueuvive  is  still  more  amusing :  with  this  rob- 
ber and  his  band  Vidocq  for  some  time  associated,  while  oilier 
police-officers  could  not  even  gain  a  trace  of  him :  he  bore  a 
bitter  enmity  against  Vidocq  in  propria  persona,  frequently  chose 
him  as  the  confidant  of  his  plans  against  his  life,  and  boasted  that 
he  should  never  deceive  him,  as  he  had  done  so  many  of  his  less 
knowing  comrades.  Vidocq  has  a  talent  for  the  humorous^  aad 
manages  a  dialogue  as  well  as  a  situation  with  no  little  ^kilL. 
The  force  of  these  stories  can  only  be  felt  in  the  author's  own 
circumstantial  narrative.  We  will  try  to  abridge  another  adr 
yepture,  remarkable,  as  well  for  Vidocq's  part  m  iU  as  for  the 
int|-oduction  of  a  singular  person  with  a  very  extraordinary  tasted 
We  mean  Madame  Noel,  appaiently  a  ladv  of  cultivated  mittd 
and  elegant  manners,  who  was  visited  with  a  passion  for  pro* 
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tecting  thieveis  and  ro1>bers ;  viewing' theni  apparently  as  heroes, 
sustaining  an  unequal  combat^  she,  with'  the  generosity  of  her  sex, 
knew  ho  sacrifice  too  great  to  befriend  them,  no  labour  too 
humiliating  in  their*  service.  In  highly  civilized  states  of  society^ 
anomalous  cases  of  vice  are  produced  like  anomalous  cases  of 
disease,  by  the  extraordinary  means  which  are  often  resorted  to, 
to  produce  excitement. 

"  Two  knaves  of  the  first  water,  the  celebrated  Victor  DtAau  and 
hii  comrade,  Mongenet,  called  the  Drummer,  —  who  bad  escaped 
several  times  from  the  galleys,  and  at  every  visit  to  Paris  had  committed 
a  number  of  those  daring  robberies,  that  people  love  to  narrate  as  proofs 
xif  audacity  and  address,— were  known  to  be  once  more  in  the  capital.  It 
Wf»  suspected  that  a  teacher  of  the  piaop,  whose  son,  Noel,  (known  by 
the  name  of  Barnacle  Noel,)  was  a  oelebrated  brigand,  had  given  them 
an  asyhim.  Madame  Noel  was  a  well-educated  woman  :  she  was  an 
excellent  musician,  and  among  the  middle  class  of  citizens,  to  whose 
daughters  she  ga?e  lessons,  was  considered  a  distinguished  performer. 
Her  practice  lay  in  the  Marais,  and  the  quarter  of  St.  Denis,  where  the 
elegance  of  her  manners,  the  purity  of  her  language,  the  taste  of  her 
costume,  and  certain  airs  of  greatness  which  reverses  of  fortune  do  not 
wholly  efface,  gave  to  understand  that  she  might  belong  to  one  of  those 
numerous  families  to  whom  the  revolution  had  left  nothing  but  pride 
and  regret.  To  see  and  hear  her,  when  one  did  not  know  her,  Madame 
Noel  was  a  very  interestiiig  little  woman,  the  more  especially  as  there 
was  something  touching  in  her  solitary  condition :  there  was  a  mystery  in 
it,  no  one  knew  what  had  become  of  her  husband.  Some  persons  as- 
serted that  she  had  been  left  a  widow  very  young  3  others  tnat  she  had 
been  deserted  :  it  was  pretended  also  that  she  had  been  a  victim  of 
seduction.  I  am  ignorant  which  of  these  conjectures  approaches  nearest 
the  truth,  but  that  which  I  well  know  is  that  Madame  Noel  was  a  little 
brunette,  whose  livdy  eye  and  arch  glance  did  not  belie  the  indications 
oif  sweetness,  which  her  amiable  smile  and  fascinating  tone  of  voice 
tended  to  coi^rm.  There  was  both  angel  and  devU  in  her  countenance, 
but  more  of  the  last  than  the  first,  for  age  had  developed  the  traits  which 
characterize  internal  depravity. 

*'  Madame  Noel  was  obliging  and  friendly,  but  it  was  solely  to  indivi- 
duals who  were  at  war  with  justice :  them  she  received  as  the  mother  of 
a  soldier  receives  the  comrades  of  her  son.  To  be  welcome  at  Madame 
Noel's,  it  was  enough  to  be  of  the  same  regiment  with  Barnacle  Noel,  and 
then  whether  out  of  love  for  her  son,  or  perhaps  from  her  own  peculiar 
taste,  she  delighted  to  be  serviceable She  pushed  her  com- 
plaisance so  far  as  to  look  out  for  occupation  for  them,  and  when  a  pass- 
port was  indispensaUe  for  their  safety,  she  was  not  easy  till  she  had 
succeeded  in  procuring  one.  Madame  Noel  had  numerous  friends  of 
her  own  sex :  it  was  usually  in  the  name  of  one  of  them  that  the  pass- 
port was  taken :  no  sooner  was  it  delivered,  than  by  means  of  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid,  the  writing  was  made  to  disappear,  and  the  gentleman's 
description  replaced  that  of  the  lady.    She  had  generally  a  number  of 
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Uiese  vrasfaed  passports  at  haodf  wbich  were  like  boraos  that  any  si^Mk 
wooU  fit.  All  the  galley  slaves  wore  the  cbildrea  of.  ]y[a4aBie  Noel  ^ 
only  she  nurse4  those  most  tenderly  who  had  )i>een  oonnected  with  her 
SQD^  to  them  her  devotions  knew  no  bounds.  Her  faoase  was  ope^  tp.  all 
^escaped  convicts^  who  oiade  it  their  rendezvous;  and  it  woilld  s^m  that 
there  is  gratitude  Bmong^ucb  people;  as  the  police  was'iiifprmed  th«ft 
ihey  often  went  thither  for  the  mere  pUaSixre  of  seeing  Moirtier  Noel : 
she  was  the  confidant  of  all  their  prpjects,  of  all  their  »dveatares,  of  all 
their  alarms ;  they  confided  in  lier  without  reservation,  and  were  certain 
of  her  fidelity. 

"  Madame  Noel  bad  never  seen  me ;  my  features  were  outte  unknown 
to  her,  though  she  had  very  often  heard  my  name  mentioned.  It  'was 
therefore  not  difficult  forme  to  present  mysdf  before  her  witbont  in«- 
spirtng  alarm;  b^t  to  make  her  inform  me  of  the  hiding  places  of  the 
men,  whom  it  was  so  important  to  discover,  was  the  aim  which  I  pro- 
posed to  myself^  and  I  did  not  expeet  to  do  this  without  eoasidemle 
Address.  In  the  first  place^  I  resolved  to  pass  lor  an  escaped  convict, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  borrow  the  name  of  a  thief^  whom  her  son  or  his 
comrades  had  painted  to  her  in  favourable  colours.  A  little  resemblance 
vna  besides  indispensable:  'I.tunied  in  my  mind  all  the  convicts* of  my 
acquaintance ;  there  was  not  onexxmnected  with  Barnacie  Noel  near  my 
age,  or  who  in  the  least  resembled  me.  At  last,  by  dint  of  tortnring  my 
memory,  I  recollected  one  Oermqin,  alias  Hoyer,  alias  Cepiam,  who  had 
been  intimate  with  Noel,  and  although  he  'was  as  nnllfce  me  as  possible;, 
be  was  the  personage  whom  I  determined  to  represent. 

**  Germain  as  well  as  myself  had  escaped  from  the  gaHeys  seveni 
Imes ;  this  was  aH  that  was  in  common  between  us ;  he  was  not  far 
from  my  age,  but  not  so  tail  as  me ;  he  had  brown  hair,  and  mine  was 
light ;  he  was  thin,  and  I  was  somewhat  stout ;  his  complexion  was 
tawny,  mine  was  extremely  dear  and  fair.  Add.to  this  that  Germalin^  was 
provided  with  an  uncommonly  long  nose;  that  be  took  snuff  in  large 
quantities ;  and  that  his  nostrils  both  outside  and  in  were  always  covered 
with  a  considerable  xleposit  of  matter,  v^hich  gave  him  a  snuffing  voice. 

''I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  to  represent  a  personage  oJF  this  description. 
Tbe  difficulty  did  not  frighten  me ;  my  hair,  which  was  cut  after  the 
manner  of  the  bagne,  was  died  black,  as  well  as  my  beard,  after  I  had 
allowed  it  to  grow  for  eight  days  j  in  order  to  embrown  my  vis^e,  I 
washed  it  with  a  decoction  of  walnut  skins,  and  to  complete  the  imita- 
vtion  I  contrived  a. dropping,  by  garnishing  my  nostrils  with  some  cofiee 
lees  rendered  adhesive  by  tbe  aid  of  gum-arabic ;  this  charming  addition 
was  not  superfluous,  for  it  gave  me  the  snuffle  of  Germain.  My  feet 
were  also  artfully  prepared ;  I  raised  blisters  upon  them  by  rubbing 
them  with  a  composition^  of  which  I  had  learned  the  receipt  at  Brest.   I 

r tinted  the  marks  of  the  irons,  and  when  all  this  dressing  was  finished, 
adopted  a  costume  suitable  to  my  condition.  I  had  neglected  nothii^ 
which  could  help  to  strengthen  the  metamprf^osis ;  both  ray  shoes  and 
my  shirt  were  marked  with  tbe  terrible  letten  GAL.  My  costume 
was  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  that,  villaiious  cattle  which 
peoples  the  solitudes  of  poverty  ;   and  this  was  to  be  had  for  money. 


Menunrsqf  Vidocq.  555 

I  efi^bflBt  my  stops  to  ibe  abodt  <»f  MoUwr  Nodi,  in  the  Rue  Tic- 

'^  I  arrive,  I  knock  :  the  door  opens :  m  glance  told  her  every  tWa^  : 
she  made  me  enter ;  I  Ibdked  aftoilb  to<  Me  ttat  I  was  afeoe  with  her,  and 
wta  going*  to  sell  h«r  wholvvw^  ^  Ah!  my  poor  hcpy/  cried  she, 
'  one  has  no  occasion  to  ask  where  yon  coose  ran  ^  I  am  save  yoo  |ws 
ihBaisbed  >'  '  Oh  !  ye8>  ^krf  hndgry/  said  I,  ^  i  b«ve  not  taken  any 
tMng  for  fdnr-and-twentr  boob.'  Immediatdy,  and  without  Wiaiting* 
for  any  exptsMtion,  she  left  the  ro&m,  an  J  reHumed  wkh  a  plate  of 
meat  and  a  bottle  of  wine»  wMoh  she  set  down  before  me.  1  did  not 
eal*— I  devoured— I  choked  myself  to  get  on  faster ;  all  disappeared,  and 
between  one  nMMithfiil  and  another  f  had  nM  vttered  a  word;.  Msdame 
Noel  was  endiiknted  with  mv  appetite  i  when  the  td^hi  was  eleardd,  she 
hronght  me  a  goutie.  '  Ah !  mother/  said  -i^  thmwing  my^lf '  o«  her 
ileck'  ' you  restok*^  me  M  Nfe^  Noel  did  weUto  say  yon* weit  gbodT 
dnd  I  went  on  to  tett  her  that  1  left  her  son  twenly-eijgbt  days  ago,  and 
fd^'gfvie  her  idtdltgence  respecting  alF  the  oooviets  in  when  she  was  in^ 
terested.  The  details  into  wtiieh  I  emseted  wcfe  so  tnft  and  if^ 
Irnown,  ihtft  it  Was  inipossible  fbr  her  t»  bavC"  the  least  i^  that  I  #as 
ahitnpOster. 

'  «'« Yon  have  Beard  of  me  before  now;*  I  eontlntted.  'I  hfwe  hdd 
mvily  liafd  rubs.  My'  miitoe  is  ^Hemma,  or  Oapttia-^yon^  most  havfe 
heanfmynam^.' 

•^*0)ji»i  yes,  niy frieddy  ^h^  siUr^>f  uftedttflieer  oi^ AMlhig bM 
you.  O  my  God!  my  son  and  his  friends  have  talked  enough  of  yMf 
misfortvrties^wekoihe,  Wieieome,  my  dttr  Cseptlin;  •  "Bvit;  good  lieavens  I 
what  a  condition  yon  are  ib-^you  moss  net  reifeastt  ib  ]Sii#  state.  I8 
^ms  iDO'lbM  yon-  are  troiAded  with  a  sMIaaoo*  eotde  that  tortnenta 
you.  T  must  get  you  a  change  bf  linen,  and  manage  itp  clothe  yon  mtftt 
deccfatly.*  • 

'  '^  1  expressed  my  gratitude  to  motiher  Nold  i  asd  when  I  thought  i 
might,  without  impro^eiy,  I  inquired  what  had  become  of  F«c;^of  D^bMb 
and  bis  comrade  Mopgenet.  'Desbois  and  the  drmumrV  ttnsweM'sh^, 

*  Ah,  my  ^iear,  don't  speak  of  them  5  that  rascal  Vidocq  has  ciiused  tfi^m 
so  much  trouble,  since  an  dKeev  ealM  Joae^  (Josepb  I^otf^^viUe, 
fbrmed^  ihspectorof'p<4i(Se))  ttiet  fhem- tVice  in  this  str*et>  atid'gave 
infermaiibn  oFtlteir  freqiienting  this  qamtip-,  that  th«y  hatttbeenrebuged 
to  leave,  not  to  fall  into  his  clutches.* 

'•'^  What  !*  said  I,  in  b  tone  of^dittfppohitment, '  are  they  mm  In  Paits  ?' 

•  **  \Oh,  they  ate  inot  M  off,'  replied^Mrs.  Noel,  *  they  have  not  lost 
si^  of  (he  Mainmast,  t"  see  ^en  now  and  then,  and  1  hop^  St  will 
hot  be  long  be&yre  they  pay  me  a  visit.  I  think  they  will  be  delighted 
tofWdyo^here.'  .' 

'^'^^  f  am' sorer  they  will  iaot  ht  mOM  happy  than  I  shall  be  5  andif 
you  would  only  write  a  line  to  them,  I  am  certain  they  would  seUd  f^ 
Jtoeditecfly.'  •  • 

^  'If  rknew  where  they  were,  I  would  gd  myself  to  ftnd  tbettt  ANr 
yciu  •  hot!  am  not  acquainted  with  ih^ir  retreat^  and  tbe  ben  thing  we 
mi  do  is  lb  wttt  patiently  till  they  coMe/ 


5M>  Memirir^of  Vidmsq. 

'    *'  hi'tBjthumaUr  of  new  comar  I  noiteil  tliliie  i   _     . 

Noel.    '  Does  Vidooq  know  you^  wad  his  two  baii  dogi  Levcaquo  aod 
Comp^roV 

'' '  Alas!  yes,  they  hasre  aheady  mneslcd  me  twice.' 

'*  *  TboD  you  niVBt  be  on  yoar  guaid.  Vidoeq  assmnea  all  kinds  of 
diagaises  to  entrap  an^aitnnalca  like  yon.* 

"  We  had  goasipped  together  for  two  hoan,  when  Madame  Noel 
oflbtd  to  get  me  a  Mtb  for  my  feet.  I  c^naented,  and  it  waa  soon 
i€ady.  When  I  polled  off  my  shoes^  she  was  nearly  fainting.  *  Ob* 
bow  I  pity  yon/  ahe  said,  in  an  accent  of  maternal  sensibility*  '  how 
you  must  snfer !  bnt  why  did  yon  not  tell  me  this  before— don't  yon 
deserve  to  be  scolded  ?'  And  while  addressing  these  raproaches  to  me^ 
she  commenced  an  eitaminaftion  of  my  foet;  after  having  pricked eveiy 
blljteri  she  put  some  wooImmi  tbem^  and  drewed  ^em  with  an  ointmeiit» 
Ike  elfoct  of  which,  she  amored  me,  would  be^instantaneous.  .  There  was 
something  dassioal  in  the  attentions  of  this  touching  bospitality.  When 
the  dressing  was  ended  she  biought  me  dean  linen,  and  put  a  rasor  into 
my  bands,  recommending  me  to  shave  mv  beard. 

".  When  my  abhitiDns  were  completed,  Madame  Noel  conducted  me 
into  a  sleeping  apartment ;  it  was  a  cabinet,  which  also  served  for  a  wock- 
tfbop  in  wbieb  fidse  keys  were  manufactured  i  the  entrance  was  con- 
cealed by  some  dresses  banging  on  pegs  against  the  wall.  '  Here,*  smd 
she,  '  is  a  bed  in  which  your  friends  have  slept  several  times — there  is 
no  foar  that  the  police  wtQ  unkennel  you  here*— you  may  sleep  on  both 


''Three  houn  after,  I  got  up,  and  conversation  recommenced.  It 
required  all  my  knowledge  to  maintain  my  position  j  for  Madame  Noel 
had  every  custom  and  peculiarity  of  the  bagmes  at  her  fingers'  ends.  She 
not  only  retained  the  names  of  all  the  robbers  she  bad  seen,  but 
was  also  acquainted  with  the  most  trifling  circumstances  of  the  lives  of 
most  of  the  others,  and  she  recounted  with  enthusiasm  the  history  of 
the  most  famous,  especially  of  her  son,  for  whom  her  veneration  was 
as  great  as  her  affection. 

'' '  This  dear  son,'  said  I5  '  yon  would  be  very  glad  to  see  him?' 

''  'Oh,  ghd!  yes,  hideedr  she  ejaculated. 

*' '  Well,  then,'  1  sakl,  '  yon  will  enjoy  that  rieasure  very  soesi. 
Nod  has  artanged  every  thing  for  an  esoape*~he  only  waits  afovoiuaUe 


"  Madame  Nod  was  delighted  at  the  idea  of  embrachig  her  1 
she  actually  shed  tears  of  joy.  I  confess  that  I  was  much  moved,  and 
at  one  time  I  delibemted  within  myself  whether  for  the  time  I  should 
not  pass  over  my  duties  of  secret  ageot  j  but  on  reflecting  on  the  crimes 
of  these  people— bearing  in  mind,  above  all,  the  interests  of  sodetj^—I 
remained  firm  and  immovable  in  my  resdudon  to  pursue  myenfeerprize 
to  the  end. 

**  In  the  course  of  conversation,  mother  Noel  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
qfmr  sa  tiew  (any  project  of  robbery),  and  after  having  ofered  to  piw- 
cvre  me  onc^  if  I  bad  not,  she  put  some  questions,  in  order  ^  laacn 
whether  I  was  skilfol  in  forging  keys.    I  answered,  that  if  .1^  as  4e^- 


tvNNift  at  fbMttrd.  «'  If  tbit  W  mi  nid'di^/^t  L  mnfteHqviyoniNiili  Mxm 
bo  stfttti^ Again;  and  asiym  are  ao^ulfoit,  JL  wilLgaitoa har^vrareiilittp 
and  buy  a  key,  which  yon  can  fit  to  my  safety-lock  and  keep,  «o  that 
you  may  go  oat  and  come  in  wbcnevar  yott  ploMe^' 
-  '*  I  ^xpresaad  my  gvatitude  i»  her  goodDeas,  aal  as  it  was  getting 
late  I  went  to  bed,  nimioating  on  the  meana  of  extricating  myself  from 
this  bornets'-nest^  without  rnuning  the  ride  of  asaassinatioOy  if  by 
chance  the  rogues  whom  I  was  looking  after  should  arrive  before  I  bad 
taken  my  measures. 

"  I  did  not  sleep  at  all,  and  got  up  the  moment  I  heard  Madame  Noet 
lighting  her  fire :  she  saw  'that  I  was  an  early  riserj  and  told  me  she 
wouM  go  and  get  me  what  I  wantsd.  Soon  afber  she  biou|^  roe-  a 
ic«y  wUhoot  web»  some  files>  and  sliftllc  nee,  which  I  fix«d  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed|  and  initaotly  aei  to  work  in  pvpasoe  of  my  boftessy  who* 
seeing  that  I  understood  the  business,  complimented  me  on  my  dcoUerilty-. 
That  which  she  most  admired  was  the  expeditioo  1  used.  In  fact,  inJiess 
than  tiaur  hours  I  bad  finished  a  very  workmanlike  key.  On  tryiog 
it,  it  opened  the  door  almost  perfectly  3  a  touch  or  two  of  the  file  madfs 
it  a  capital  piece  of  work,  and,  like  the  others^  I  could  introduce  myself 
into  the  house  at  pleasure. 

"  I  boaixled  with  Madame  Nod.  After  dinner,  I  told  her  that  I  was 
anxious  to  take  a  turn  in  the  dusk,  in  order  to  see  if  on  tffmr  I  had  had 
iff  wa  was  still  feasible.  She  approved  my  idea,  but  reoonaeaded  me 
to  take  mMieular  care.  *  Tliia  soouodrel  Vklocq/  obaerved  sbe»  '  ia 
much  to  De  feared  \  and  if  I  were  in  your  place,  before  trying  any  things 
I  woold  piefer  waoting  till  my  feet  were  cured.'  The  assurao^  that  I 
would  soon  return  quieted  her  fears*  '  Well  then^  go,*  said  she,  and  I 
went  out  limpiDg.'**^voL  ii.  p.  383. 

This  elaborate  plot,  however,  did  not  succeed  ;  the  remainder 
of  the  stoiy  informs  us  that  Vidocq  carried  on  his  imposture  for 
some  days,  when  he  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  agents,  who 
informed  Madame  Noel  of  the  trick  that  had  been  played  upon 
her.  She  revenged  herself  by  abfitnictiag  her  own  furniture,  and 
charging  Vidocq  with  the,  theft;  accoaing  him  at  the  same  time 
of  having  poaaessed  himself  of  a  key  to  her  apartmenta*  The 
dmrge  was  grave,  and  the  heads  of  the  policeidumght  paoper  eo 
inquire  into  it :  it  was  quickly  shown  that  Madame  Noel  bad 
stolen  her  own  fiimitare,  the  place  ahe  had  taken  it  to  was  dia* 
covered,  and  this  poor  amateur  of  convicts  was  sent  for  'six 
months  to  Saint  Lazare,  to  repent  of  calumniating  so  formidable 
a  personage  as  M.  Vidocq. 

Vidoca  has  onl^  as  yet  published  one  half  of  his  Memoirs :  if 
he  keeps  nia  promise,  his  second  part  may,  perhaps,  prove  moie 
naefol,  if  not  so  enteitafning  aa  the  first*  aa  he  meana  to  de^elope 
the  aetuful  ayslem  of  police,  and  to  show,  what  it  ought  to  be.  In . 
the*  part  over  the  contents  of  t  which  we  have  been  runnio^rf  he  has 
confined  himself  to  his  own  personal  history,  with  the  -view  4>f 


nlwwyiqft  M4iei«qpitf bjr  wbatfltepi  h»  arrifed  at  tboBe  maoofapliflk^ 
neotft  .which  fitted  him-  ao.  refluniiably  for  hk  inporlMtt  offio«« 
Vidocq  reigned  over  the  peifce  of  surety  about -thiitaoD.yearii& 
some  tioie  before  ttnit,  he  had  been  a  secret  ageaty  and  in  Umt 
volumes  before  as,  his  history  extends  Kttle  further  than  to  the 
moment  of  bis  official  appointment.  At  present,  as  his  title-page 
annoiiitces,  he  is  a  proprietor,  and  paper  manufacturer  at  Saint 
Mand£,  where  he  is  said  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  competent 
weakh.  Of  his  family  history  we  do  not  hear.much, — probably 
because  there  was  little  favorable  to  teU ;  but  it  seems  that  he  baa 
a  son,  who  has  too  closely  imitated  tfae.early  life  of  his  father :  he^ 
baa  undoubtedl)!  been  conaicMd  of  crime ;  at  present  we  have  uk^ 
derstood  that  fetber  aii|  son  eariy  on  the  maaufactiire  of  paper 
iQiretber. 

in  the  future  volumes  Vidocq  promises  important  revelationa 
respecting  the  French  police,  in  all  its  branches.  He  shows,  in 
^  course  of  the  two  already  published,  that  he  is  actuated  by 
lio  friendly  spirit  towards  it,  whether  because  he  was  dismissed 
by  its  .chief*  or  really. that  he  conceives  there  is  much  room  for 
amendment.  Not  beiog<  himself  accustomed  to  give  that  iaat. 
fiaisb  to  wriliag  which  thetpublic  ejbpecte-.in  printed  pooiposiiioDj' 
he  tells 'ut  thai  he  employed  a  redmcUat,  wbo^  taking  advaaiage^ 
of  -an  aeeident  which  befel  Videoq,  and  conined  hiBLJto  hie  bai»i 
made  such  aherationa  in  his  work  a4  pat  the  author  in  a  rage.^ 
Already  had  the  greater  part  of  ihe  volume  passed  through  the 
press  when  the  discovery  was  made,  and  it  is  only  the  second 
volume  which  Vidocq  owns  to  be  a  faithful  representation  of  his 
actions  and  opinions.  The  nature  of  the  changes  effected  by  tfie 
r^dactear,'  induces  Vidocq  -to  believe  that  he  had  been  acting 
under  the  laflueoce  of  the  police,. the  officers  of  which  were 
interested  in  the  auppreasion  of  portidns  of  hia  narralive.  In  Ae 
latter  part  of  hit  second  vofanne  he  has,  however,  avenged  hin*- 
self^upon  has  saccenor,  M.  Goco>Lacour,  by  a  aketdi  of  hia? 
early  career^  wbicfa'  cannot  be  agreeable  to  ^e  aeii6ibilitiea*;9f 
that  fanetioaary,  witbout  giving  him  credit  for  .poasessiag  than 
ifta^vevy  acate  degree...  ¥wom  iliis*  satince  has  eaiaaaled,  verf 
poBsiUy,  a  aort  of  answer  which  has.  appwaiied  ttt  the  AJjemomi 
of  Vicbeq,  entitled,  Mtmaires  iFun.Farfmt,  eu  Vidocf-deixnli^ 
The  author  professes  to  be  an  old  associate  of  Yidacq^  and^pre^ 
teids  .that  he  ia  tbe^  person,  mentioncdr  by  Vidoeq.  hknself  aader 
tha-naaie  of  .Ma%afet.  Tbe.faookis^.  hemrever,.  either  the  e€a»- 
postlion  af' some  lurdiiq;  of  the  polace,  or  a  oatohpeany  attei^it 
at  sharing  in  the;profita  of  Vidooqfa  popularity.  Man^  series  of. 
pagha  are  traasierrad.fnnn.  Vidocq*.  to  give  tham^  »siia|iJa  denial^ 
and  it  may  be  reaiarked^  thai  the  adfegattoaaagaiaat  Ytiiattt  atia»j 


e«liMiy  ottl'Of  hitf  <m&  c^ofeflmiis^^a'itiong'Mdksttira-tfc^  lhi> 
writef  posaeaMd  few  olh«r  s^vfMs  af  inionmilioii^  wad  in  i^ealk^ 
oalj  availed' bumetf  of  tkt  <irigkuirio  turn  it  ifitei  a  UhA  uppii  itft'' 
author.  The  fabricalioa  isaet  even  iagenioue^  >if  tbe  polices 
have  really  got  it  up,  either  to  HeutraUxe  trfahit  has  alteady  pio- 
ceeded  from  the  pen  of  Vidoeq»  or  ralhor  dkat  .wkacb  he  MV 
threatens  to  ptoduce»  we  eaa  only  be  earfiiied  at  their  haviag' 
selected  so  clunsy  an  ageat*  It  maj  be  said  that  it  mattefs  little' 
which  is  in  tbe  right:  if  it  were  no,  we  shouM  have  very  illem^ 
ployed  the  space  we  have  permitted  thia  article  to  occupy*  Had- 
we  not  ourselves  been  oaaliy  inttMsted  hy  the  oharaoter  of  ihis^ 
extraofdinaiy  man^  by  hia  advcataaes^  his' sesettioes»  kis  talents,* 
and  even*  t^  his  made  of  nMog  the  history  oi  hm  life,  we^ 
should  not  have  attempted  to  attract  die  attention  of  others  to* 
them.  It  is  truest  Vidocq  waa  a  vagabond ;  perhaps  he:  was  even 
nuMre  crimiaal  than:  he  confesses;  but  human  sympadiy  does  not 
stop  at  the  boundaries  of  virtuoua  society:  good.  niei»  would  be' 
very  uselesa  persons  if  they  always  turned  aside  from  Ae  con- 
templation of  ciiiae;  they  woaU  be  cnlpable  if  they  did  not  even' 
cootinue  to  tal»  an  interest  in  the  fates  at  crinunals.  We  ought 
al  waya  to  iiemember,  that  it  has  been»i  perhaps,  but  some  triflings 
aacideot  that  has:  turned  aside  the  worst  of  nan  from  being  oma-^ 
manta  of  society ;.  the-  block  of  marUe  contuanbotfe  angel  and*' 
devfU  at  the  capiice  or  oeeasion  of  the  saulptDiN-*^o  iamovaln 
cases  is  the  woiM  and  its  aocidentK  ^ 
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Friedrich  von  Raumer,  (History  ot  the  i)oheastauffena  andi 
.  their  Times.  By  Fred.  Raumer.)  6.bde*  8vOb  Jt«ipzio.  .1906*1 
If  Gorman  histodaais  do  not  piodiice  light  and  ant^rtaiong  nar-i 
rations,  calculated  to  while  away  an  idle  after^inier  hwr,  i# 
must  be  confisssed  that  they  supply  the  Ustesical;  stmhat  with  a 
mass  of  information  hardly  to  be  ofctaiuMli  in  a  UMire  amnsingf 
foam*  That  all  portions  of  such  masa  ase  not  of  equal  vaiue^-^^ 
in  odier  words»  that  the  labour  bestowed  ia  net  aktaya  justly  pfo*^ 
portioaed  to  the  object  in  view,r^ia  partfy  peihaps  an  laevitaMea 
evil;  inasmuch  aa  H  ia  difficalt  to  legard  as.trinng  any  part  o^ 
»  aiibjaet  whacb  has  loaig  engaossed  thai  aaind*  BeNt-  the  evil  is 
aaaairedly  enhanced  in  Greman  authaasi .  by-  the  aaaraelloualja 
o^Jafanrachametsrof  tbenatioft^  Amongst  our  weethy  Taaiaiiiis/ 
cdnaifis^  we  veitly  believe  thsufe  neilher  waiter  not  reader  e^r  iir 
eitlicftr  in  a  hurry  oridk.  The  former  seema  tojcoaioeive  liii> 
8osiaiaa»  bta  /eooaortiue  poweia».his  lifis  itself,  given^for  no  eaatb^ 
puri^^ae  aave  the  investigation  of  that  4me  aubjnet  W  fivhichi  ho^ 
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hm  detrotedt'kiiDielf;  «m)'  the  latter,  flkouM'  he  ciuiiim  iMt*^ 
poMeaB  miffident)  jvlrileotual' energy  to  UBftcr  the  4e«wM^ 
ihiM  pmndedl  for  hbb,  oMtBed-  of  bohtty  pronomiGiag  the  -beol; 
dA\\f  reipectfiilfy  migns  it  to  thoee  to  whom  it »  better  adepttd. 

or  svch  auctiorial  diligeiice,  Friedrieh  von  Ranmer  oflert*  >a 
happy  iaatanoe.  Prior  to  commencing  the  mere  aereeaUe  poN 
lion  of  his  taik,  and  the  embodying  in  hii  own  langaage  his 
views  of  lemarlmble  men  and  remarkable  events,  he  devoted 
years  to  visiting  and  ezplovmg  every  library,  every  coHaetien  of 
erchives,  that  promised  to  afford  any  materials  bearing  upon  his 
siibjea.  The  magnkode  of  each  labours  is  attested  by  a  caai^ 
logue  of  the  works,  printed  or  mannseript,  whieb  he  has  con-* 
aoUed,  filling  upwards  of  thirty  octavo  pages  in  double  columns; 
and  by  a.table  of  more  tban^a  hundred  such  pages,  showing  the 
ojfces- of  abode,  or  eojourn  rather,  throughout  theur  reigns,  of  the 
jEmperors  of  whom  he  treats,  teken  from  the  dates  and  signatures 
of  public  documents*  (It  should  be  obsen^d,  that  emperors 
vrere  not  then  the  stationaiy  occupants  of  metropolitan  palaces, 
but  in  war  or  in  peace  incessantly  jonviieyed  about  their  do- 
minions, Meouting  the  various  duties  of  their,  office.)  -  The  men^* 
tal  wearinem  incident  to  the  oontinnoUs  poring  over  mouldy 
blaek«-letter^  or  undecypherable  aolo^aphs,  our  author  relieved 
by  excunioos  employed  in  geo|raphical:and  topographical  ra^ 
searches.  From  the  field  of  bis  amplest  litemry  harvest,  die 
Vatican  library,  he  visited  the  scene  of  the  unsuocessfol  attempt 
made  by  the  last  of  the  Hohenstauffens,  to  recover  the  heritage 
of  his  ancestors.  Raumer  thus  satisfactorily  aicertained,  with 
namething  of  die  over-minnteness  above  alluded  to,  the  line  of 
Conradin's  skilful  march  from  Rome  to  Tagliaeozzo,  and  the 
iocality  of  the  various  military  evolutions  and  manmtvns  of  tfant 
iital  day,  which  delivered  up  the  boy-hero  to  the>  nterciless 
Charles  of  Anjou. 

The  materials  thas  laboriously  collected,  relate  to  a  period  ^ 
more  varied  and  lively  historical  interest  then  belongs  to  almost  any 
other,  we  believe,  of  equal  lengtb~less  than  €100  years.  It  isiuH 
of  striking  events,  all  most  important  at  the  time  to  the  welfare, 
some  to  the  very  eaistenoe  of  the  civitiwd  portion  of  mankind ;  oMlt 
a  few  of  which  eaercised  a  long^ndoring  influence  upon  the  fop> 
mation  and  development  of  the  goveannents»  upon  tbemorai'aiid 
civil  condition  of  the  various  natimu,  constitiitMg  the  'Ennqienn 
CommonweaUfa.  The  first,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  oo» 
curscpces  was  the  contest  for  supremacy  between  the  spiiitnid  4nd 
temporal  powers,  which  changed  the  character  of  their  mutual  re* 
lationS|.establishiiig  the  arbitraiy  authority  maintained  for  a  while 
by  the  popes  orer  Catholic  Christendom :  it  hnd  paeviousljr  been 


Ike  vecoyoiatd  iN^rogRtm  of  feudal  monurdbs  to  coilfef»  like  wqr 
other  ficf>  ecclesiaatiad  dig[mtie8»  together  with  the  lands  aadten^ 
poral  powers  thereunip  appertaining;  and  the  Emperori  (who  as- 
aucoaaaors,  throng  Charlemagne*  to  Auguatulas*  claimed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire)  considered  the  Papal 
See  as  in  their  gift.  PubKc  virtue  scarcely  seems  to  be  known 
wher^  there  is  no  public  opinion  to  awe  the  selfish  principle,  and 
such  was  the  case  in  the  tunes  of  which  we  are  speaking.  -  The 
gross  simony  practised  by  needy  princes  and  their  rapacious 
fiivourites*  offered  to  enterprising  pontiff,  a  fair  plea  for  attoapt*- 
ing>  first,  to  wrest  all  church  patronage  from  the  laity,  and  after*, 
wards,  to  assume  supreme  dominion  over  their  former  masters,  ukI 
of  >  course  over  all  mferior  potentates.  The  realization  of  such 
lofty  schemes  was  partially  effected  by  the  great  measure  of  the 
able  and  austere  6reg<M7  VIL.  namely,  the  enforcing  the  celibacv. 
of  the  clergy,  which  cut  asunder  those  worldly  ties  that  might  m 
some  measure,  have  weakened  or  counteracted  the  esprit  de  corps: 
and  subsequently  almost  completed,  by  the  institution,  under  his 
yet  abler  successor  Innocent  IIL,  of  the  mendicant  orders  of 
friars,  the  most  actively  obedient  and  useful  of  the  papal  agents. 
'  An  equally  important  and  more  pleasing  occurrence  of  this 
period,  was  the  development  of  a  spint  of  lib^y  in  a  class  of  men 
long  crushed  to  die  earth,  and  that  even  more  by  the  licentious 
independence  of  the  great  vassals  than  by  the  despotism  of  the 
most  arbitrary  sovereigns.  In  England,  Ma^na  Charta,  and  the 
admittance  of  representatives  of  the  people  into  parliament,  date 
from  the  period  in  question.  Ere  these  comer  stones  of  our  con* 
atitiition  were  yet  fashioned,  Italy  bad  seen  the  rise  oi  a  cluster  of 
republican  towns,  which,  deriving  their  notions  of  freedom  from 
ancient  Rome,  appear  to  have  deemed  the  power  of  tyrannizing 
over  others  essential  to  liberty;  but  whose  turbulence,  ambitioii 
and  anarchy  were  amply  redeemed  by  the  spur  which  they  gave 
to  the  progress  of  human  intellect,  to  polkical  improvement,  and 
to  the  usual  concomitant  of  both,  commercial  prosperity.  The 
contests  of  the  Emperors  with  these  municipal  republics,  and  with 
the  Popes*  ended  in  the  final  rupture  of  the  connection  betweea 
Italy  and  the  German  Einpire,  or  we  might  rather  say,  in  the 
actual  conversion  of  the  Roman  into  the  German  Empire*  In 
more  considerate  Germany,  the  same  times  and  spirit  gam  birtk- 
to  those  free  imperial  cities,  which,  ael^pvemed  though  fieudaBy 
dependant  upon  the  Emperor,  sharing  by  their  depotii^  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Imperial  Dietsi  and  protected  in  their  proud 
liberty*  first,  by  little  more  than  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the 
surrounding  nobles  and  princes,  and  latterly  by  public  optnion,~ 
constituted  «d  extraordinary  part  of  that  extraordinary  and  var»- 
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OII9  federal  Bnipm/of  vhich  it  htm  been  the  fiite  of  otnr  own  gene^ 
ration  ^  witiiesB  tlie  o?erd>row«  The  acquisition  of  political 
^eigbt  hj  thefl«  cities>  produced  then,  as  it  had  in  Italj,  a  great  in-* 
cirease  of  commerce,  and  'was  speedily  followed  by  the  estaMkh- 
ment  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 

Amongst  erents  of  which  the  effects  are  slill*  felt,  we  may 
lieckon  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  great  occidetftal  heresy,  diaf 
of  the  Albigenses,  remotely  the  parent  of  the  reformatio^,  and 
immediately  of  that  parricidal  tusus  natHra,  the  Holy  Inquisition. 
To  this  may  be  added  the  Crusades,  wbieh,  by  exhausting  the  ftinds 
of  the  nobles,  assisted  the  progress  of  the  middle  and'Iower  orde)^'/ 
opened  new  channels  to  trade,  and  gave  such  a  new  directioir 
and  character  to  the  thoughts  of  rude  and  ignorant  watriors,  as 
promote  at  least  the  revivsd  of  Letters,  Arts  and  Sciences.  This 
revival  is  commonly  referred  to  a  later  period,  the  more  advanced 
dge  of  the  Medici,  when  its  meridian  histre  commcAKted  universal- 
littention;  but  its  daMm  certainly  brightened  the  troubled  days  or 
Ifie  Hohenstanffens. 

Amongst  the  less  permanently  influencing 'events  of  this  period 
were,  the  institution  of  those  singular  mriiitai'y  monks,  the  Tern- 
^larsi  HospitaHersar,  and  Teutonic  Knights  ;-'4he  adoption  of 
^rhames  and  hereditary  eoats^of  arms';-;^lie  conquest  of  Naples 
dnd  Sicily  by  the  Normans;— the  mrion  df  those  beautiful  kmg^ 
doms  with  the  Empire,  which,  while  it  threatened  to  raise  tk& 
power  of  lAe  Emperors  taan  alarming  height,  perhaps, by  forming- 
dominions  too  extensive  for  the*  then  state  of  political  science, 
really  weakened  Aem,  divided  their  energies*  and  by  giving  ta 
pfrpaf  enihity  the  intensity  of  excessive  fear,  contributed  to  theif 
rtrin  ;-^the  establishment  and  fall  of  the  Latin  Empire  of  Con^an- 
f&nople; — and  lastly,  that'  oitt-potfritig  of  the  Tartar  tribes  under 
Gengis  Khan  and  bis  descendants,,  upon  the  East  of  Europe,  aar 
yrcll  as  upon  the  mote  civilized  Asijrticnatibns,  which,  though  it 
passed  away  like-  a  subsiding  toirent  from  most  of  flle  tendb  itha<f 
<ihesolated,  led  to  the  final  extinction  of  the  already  Iktlemore  thdri 
itominal  Caliphate,  to  the  destruction  of  the  more  dreaded  than 
j^verful  prince  of  theAssassins^andto  llie  rise  of  the  Mameluke 
lioveiWgnty  in  Egypt. 

The  impressive  character  of  such  a  series  of  events  is  dfefepened 
by  tfie  memorable  names  connected  with  them;  as- those  of  Gre- 

fory  Vir.  and  Innocent  III.  among  the  popes;  Saladin  in  th^ 
Hast;  Richard  Coenr  de  Lion,  St.  Louis  and  If eni^  the  Lion  in 
the  West;  but  above  all  by  the  continuously  contemporaneous 
sovereignty  of  the  extraordinaiy  ^mily  whose  history  we  are 
aboiit  to  review.  Other  dynasties  may,  perhaps,  have  prochccd 
its  many,  and  equally  great  men;    that  of  the  Hohenstaufiens, 
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)ioweyer,  b  distinguished  b^  tlie  rare  privilege  of  not  having  lasted 
until  its  vigour  had  failec(,  until  the  degeneracy  of  a  later  offsprings 
the  corrupt  nuraelings  of  prosperity,  had  tarnished  the  glories  of 
their  energetic  ancestors.  It  ended^  brilliantly  as  tragically,  wit^ 
the  .murder  of  Cooradin^  vfho,  in  life's  earliest  blossom,  led  a^ 
lurmy  from  Gisnoany  to  the  Bouth  of  Italy^  to  battle  for  jtb^ 
herits^e  4iif  his  fathers  with  one  of  die  ablest  warriors  of  the  day*. 
A  large  portion  of  these  multifarious  events,  Raumer  ha^ 
embodied  into  a  clear,  instructive,  and  generalljr  interesting  history^ 
justly  esteen^ed  by  some  of  the  most  authoritative  of  his  cpn^ 

£atriot  critics  as  '*  amongst  the  fairest  ornaments  of  Gerq^aip 
iatQ^ic^l.lilier-ature/'  though  not  quite  placing  its'  author  upoo  ft 
leisel  with.  Johannes  MiiUer,  and  Kanke.  .  This  judgmeot,  is  u^ 
indeed  unanimously  pronounced.  Expectation  bad  been  oycirr 
excited  throughout  Germany,  previously  to  its  pubJicat^W*  mi 
disappointm^  waa  the  necessary  consequence,  ^esides^  i^i^Qifg 
party  feeling,  religious  as  well  as  political,  still  divides  that  coantiFy 
upon  the  points  which  agitated  the  times  of  the  Hohenstau^os^ 
and  Catholics  and  Protestants*  Serviles  and  Xiiberals,  all, respec- 
tively required  the  work  to  be  written  according  to  their  several 
opinions.  The  author  has  accordingly  been  accused  of  beii)g  ^ 
one  and  the  same  time,  a  Papist  and  a  bigoted  Pjot^tai^»..{i 
jacobm  and  the  advocate  of  despotism.  The  coi^tradjctqry  nat^ir0 
of  these  imputations  confirms  our  good  opinion  of  ti^e  book,  ^hi^ 
the  author  is  .partial  to  his  heroes  cai^not  be  4enied|  hut  what 
history  or  biography  written  with  an  opposite  l^%  is.readable,?^*r 
As  a  modern  lo^al  Prussian  he  is  moreover  somewhat  indispos^ 
towards  republicanism  and  revolutions.  But  siicb  feeliqgs.ar# 
tempered  in  him  by  a  kind  of  f;eneral  optimising  ^ith  wl)i$:h  wv^ 
very  much  ^coincide.  He  conceives  that  all  disorders  of  t^  mor«L 
like  those  of  the  physical  worlds  work  for  the  good  of  t|ie  wholes 
find  that  the  civil  and  religious  wars  which  coosumq4  ^^  \itne  w^ 
talents  of  his  heroes,  by  preventing  the  noxious  prepoqderaistce  qf 
^ny  single  ingredient  in  the  political  qlla  podrida,  prepared  or 
produced  what  he  calls  "  the  infinite  richness  of  Gern^^n  lifeji'* 
or  the  *'  elements  of  various  and  abundant  social  life."  Henf;0 
his  partiality  to  the  Hohenstauffens  blinds  him  .neither  to  their 
faults  nor  to  the  great  qualities  of  their  adversaries.  And  to  sfiy 
the  truth,  we.  are  glad  to  see  a  modern  Ghibelline  History.  CoUt 
temporary  chroniclers  wrote  on  either  side  with  all  theyioleni^ 
and  exaggeration  of  personal  attachment  and  hatred,  with4;selfr 
interest  ennobled  by  assumiqg  the  character  of  devotedi)iess  tf>  ^ 
good  cause.  Later  writers  have,  we  believe,  invariably  ^d^^ 
Vf^^phip  yievv4  concerning  the  transi^ctions. of  those  tin^;  and 
that  they  should  do  so  was  almost  inevitable.    To  CatbolH^fi.  the 
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mhkii,vkmpentatm  epUheU  he  bin  been  fallowed  bgr  Mr.Mtlbm, 
iliboiigh  ID  dcawioi^  up  hit  character  after  his  deaths  SiaoaoMli 
4hiia4)ualifie»ilbQ8e'lMMDa:->*^  Vne  oonvictioQ  intinie^lela  justiee 
de  aa  cauae  Tj^roit  aoavent  rendu  cnaai  j«aqu!f^  la  <Brocil6  enven 
adttxqut  lui  leaisloieBt  encoie^  mats,  spvis  la  vaetoiae,  c'teit  em 
«ba(ttant  das  marailieB.  imenniUea  qu -il  aaaoufmoit  sa.  Yengeaoee^ 
^  qiieli|u*irrit6  qu'il  tfAft  JtonUA  Jcs  Tortoooiff;  lea  Caemaaqua^, 
et  lea  Milanois^quelque  sang.qufil  efit  repandu  pendant  qu'il 
M>idbattoiticncim^  ii  ne  aooilla:  poiM  apn  triomphe  aur  eox  par 
d'odieux  ^upplicea/'^— Yoi.  ii.  p.  £71*  RauHier,  on  the  other 
iitad»  descnbea  Frederic  merely  aa  inflexible  in  bit  juatiocv 
and  tberefefe  merciieaa  toa^ardg  offende»,  asaerting  that  faia 
great  tnilitai^  jtalenta  and  heroic  valonr  never  betrnyed  him  into 
foae  id  war  and  conqueat,  that  he  was  tfaorongbiy  def  out,  notwith* 
atnnding  his  broils  with-  the  diurcb ;  and  n  lover  and  pnMnoter  >nf 
aarfh  and  HsUifkyp  ai^KMigh  an.  eoemy  to  every  hind  of  excess* 
As  his  transactions  with  the  Lombards  form  the  part  of  his  com 
dual  fUfMM  iriiiah  opinona  are  ^nost  divided^  vm  shnll  examine 
Iham  .with  some  care. 

.  !Xlhe  German  Jimpefora,  it  .will  .be  TaeoUecied»  fadkd  them* 
aahres.the  aowareigiM.of  the'Wefltem.  jlonnn  Emipiitt*  A» aofti^ 
lkey>idaimed  supnemnoy  o<«er  the  .ofbar^ficas  at  Enrope,  wbo 
for  the  moat  part  conceded  it,  aofar  aa  was  compatible  ¥ntk  their 
own  actual  independanoe«  As  -anoh*  while  the  coronation  of 
oAer  imonnrchB'  was  n'  meae  icnvenieny  perfoimed  by  nataamal 

Elates, ' they -aeeeived  ftie  imperial  .crown  from  Che  'spiritnal 
d  of  Chnstendom;  and  .till  theyihad  so  received  it,  did  mot 
assume  the  impesial.  title,  their  «eleotion  conferring  only  thnt  of 
King  'of.'the  .Romans.  'Of  the  Roman  empire  Italy  waa  of 
neoeaaity  an  integral  parti  and. the  iron  evown  of  Lombardy,  if->not 
the  iniep 


m^ter 
never  t 

ceremony  of  coronation,  from  all  share  in  the  eleetiw  of  the 
Emperor,  ahe  reguded  him  «s  an  intrusive,  okni'^montsne  bar« 
barian  uaorper,  i^hile  his  habitual  absence  enabled  her  chief  no- 
bles  to  acquire  such  power,  as  would,  had  it  been  judiciously 
employed,  have  established  Italian  independence.  Botthat  power 
they  waited  in  waning  with  each  other,  and  in  oppressing  itbeir 
own  vaasals  and  the  lesser  noUes,  whom  they  thus  diwve  to  seek 
prolection  againat  their  tyranny,  by  becoming  allies  nod  cttiaena 
of  the  mote  -considembie  towns.  Many  of  diese  towns  reteined 
the  republican  foims  of  Roman  Cokmtea;  beifig  intemally  go- 
verned by  municipal  authorities  bearing  the  name  of  Consuls; 
though  such  consuls,  of  whom  they  occasionalljr  had  a  score  at  a 
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time,  'must  rather  have  resembleci  modem  aldermen  .dian  thrir 
Romaii  prototypes^'  SttU,  the  very  form  developed  more  freedom 
ind  energy  thao  was  then  enjoyed  by  the  towns  of  other  countries ; 
knd  the  adscription  of  the  lesser  nobles  amongst  thdr  citizens 
afforded  them  military  strength,  by  adding,  knights  to  their  burgher 
mfantry*  The  cities  and  lesser  tiobles  were  necessarily  partisans 
of  the  Emperor,. whose  support  they  reauired  against  their  nearer 
despots,  Au  rebellious  vassals.  In  die  North  of  Italy  this  formid- 
able character' had  been,  latterly  confined  to  the  Marquises  of 
Tuscany,  whence  the  deadi  of  the  childless  Couai^ss  (or,  as 
Raumer  more  correctly  entitles  her.  Marchioness)  Manlda,  put  an 
end  to  all  need  of  support  from,  and  consequently  to  all  attach- 
ment to  the  Emperor,  on  the  part  of  the  great  Lombard  cities, 
o£. which  Milan  was  by  far  the  most  powerful.  They  still  ac- 
knowledged the  Emperor  as  their  liege  lord,  but  gradually  en-^ 
tailed  their  liberties  at  the  expense  of  his  authority,  and  tyran- 
nized, whenever  they  had  sufficient  power,  over  those  weaker 
neighbours  whp  would  not^  submit  to  their  pleasure.  In  fact 
Milan  quickly  succeeded  to  the  situation  of  the  Marquis  of  Tus^ 
cany,  and  the  smaller  towns  to  the  character  of  imperialists^  in 
pure  self-defence.  Of  these  last  wasJx>di,  .which  having  at- 
tempted to  resist  the  imposition  of  the  Milanese  yoke,  was  con-^ 
<|uered,  dismantled,  almost  demolished^'and  in  every  way  cruellj^ 


S.uch  was  the  state  of  the  North  of  Italy  at  the  moment  of 
Frederic's  accession,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  while 
ideas  of  Roman  liberty  were  thus  rife  throughout  the  land,  Rome 
should  be  alive  .to  them.  Influenced  and  guided  by  jArnold  o£ 
Brescia,  a  disciple  of  Abelard,  the  Romans  had  expelled  the 
Pope«  and  were  proceeding  to  organize  a  temporal  Republic, 
improving  the  church  by  impoveri8bment^<the  most  dangerous^ 
and  detestable  of  heresies !         .  >        . 

Frederic  had  not  yet  established  in.  Germany  suoh  a  degree^ 
of  tranquillity  as  admitted  of  his  leaving  it  to  visit  Rome,- and 
there  celebrate  his  coronation,  when  bis  attention,,  which  had 
been  drawn  to  Italian  aifairs  tby  applications  ^from  Pope  Adrian 
for  succour  against  the  Romans,  and  from  various  Apuhan  barons 
for  support  against  the  tyranny.of  their  king,  was  yet  further  stimu- 
lated by.  pity  and  resentment.)  Two  inhabitants  of  Lodi,  chancing, 
to  be  present  at  a  German  Diet,  were  impelled  by.  admiration  of 
his  inflexible  and  energetic  adroinistratibn  of  justice,  to  throw 
themselves  at  the  Emperorfs  feet,  detail  the  wrongs  of  their 
townsmen»and  appeal  toJiis  supreme  authority  against  the  out^ 
rages.of  Milan.  Frederic  despatched  an  indignant  remonstrance 
to  that  arrogant  city,  together,  with  .an  authoritative  commaqd 
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to  F6-in»Uilb  the  iiihlU>itftnta  of  Lodi  in  their  posaessions  and  frec^ 
dom.  This  mandate  die  haughty  Milanese  tore  in  {>ieees,  and 
trampled  under  foot^  and  proceeded  to  inflict  additional  eviln 
upon  those  who  bad  provoked  what  they  deemed  an  insult. 
Vpon  Frederic's  c6ronition  journey*  he  restored  Lodi,  repkced 
its  inhabitants  in  their  former  condition,  and  severely  chastised 
the  disobedience  of  some  smaller  towns;  but,  from  want  of 
leisure  or  of  strength,  he  avoided  any  contest  with  Milan,  save 
as  to  the  provisions  which  it  was  the  feudal  duty  of  every  town  and 
province  to  supply  duritfg  his  stay  or  passage.  Concerning  these, 
great  and  probably  unreasonable  dissatis&ction  arose  on  both 
sides.  With  this  increase  of  mutual  heart-burnings,  Frederic  has- 
tened forward  towards  Rome.  Upon  reaching  its  vicinity,  he 
conciliated  the  Pope  by  seizing  and  delivering  up  to  him  the  arch- 
heresiarch  and  rebel,  Arnold,  who  was  forthvntb  burnt ;  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  Holy  Father,  in  which  he  mrrendered  forms,  and 
the  Pontiff  pretensions ;  declined  a  pompous  offer  of  the  Romana 
to  bestow  upon  him  the  crown  of  the  universe,  in  consideration  of 
an  imperial  gift  of  50001b.  of  silver;  and  entering  the  Eternal  City 
with  Adrian,  escorted  by  his  array,  was  solemnly  crowned,  ere 
the  sovereign  people  were  well  aware  of  the  rejection  of  their  mu^ 
nificent  proposal.  Frederic  fought  fHKi  vanquished  die  Roikuins, 
and  reinstated  the.Popeiathe  Vatican ;  but  a  feudal  army  was  not 
quite  so  docile  as  our  modem  troops;  his  German  followera 
held  their  duty  discharged,  and  renised  to  enter  Apulia,  or 
lemain  longer  in  Italy.  Upon  their  return  northwards,  Verona, 
the  subject  or  ally  of  Milan,  attempted  to  free  Lombardy  from  sa 
formidable  a  sovereign,  by  building  an  insufficient  bridge  for  his 
passage  over  the  Adige,  and  providing  masses  of  timber  to  float 
against  and  carry  it  away.  But  Ffederic  marched  faster,  aqd  the 
timber  floated  slower  than  had  been  calculated.  His  army 
crossed  safely,  and  the  fall  of  the  bridge  was  fatal  only  to  the 
baliaos,  who  hung  upon  its  rear. 

Two  years  actively  spent  in  Germany  brought  that  country 
into  perfect  tranquillity ;  and  Frederic,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  returned  to  Lombardy,  to  chastise  the  insolence  and 
l^nranny  of  the  Milanese,  who,  in  the  interval,  had  entirely  de- 
stroyed Lodi,  because  its  inhabitants  would  not  swear  submission 
to  the  recently  established  Lombard  League,  of  which  Milaa 
was  the  headi  without  a  reserve  of  their  previous  oath  of  alle- 
nance  to  the  Empire.  He  first  restored  Lodi,  and  then  besieged 
Milan,  which>  after  a  short  defence,  surrendered  upon  favourable 
tams^  He  afterwards  held  a  solemn  diet  in  the  plains  of  Ron* 
caglta»  where  he  received  the  homage  of  all  Lombardy,  and 
appointed  a  commiasion  of  doctors  of  law  to  inquire  into  jEiad 
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$gl$i0..ibe  lepl  relation  betwixt  himMlf  and  the  Italiaii  towns* 
professing  his  willingness  to  allow  his  absolute  authority  to  be 
dan  trolled  by  law.  The  sacriiGce  was,  io  fact,  not  great  .  The 
(UKStors,  embued  with  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Roman  £mperorj^« 
ao  decided  every  contested  point,  v  to  leave  the  Lombardi 
scarcely  the  shadow  of  liberty.  But  Prederic  was  triiimyhaul* 
The  laws  of  Roncaglia  were  accepted^  and  sworn  to  by  the Xoni*  «« 
bards,  including  the  Milanese. 

Here«  too,  the  Emperor  invested  his  maternal  uncle,  Welf  of 
Bavaria,  with  the  splendid  inheritance  of  Matilda,  as  heir  to  a 
former  Welf,  her  husband,  and  his  uncle.     This  inheritance* 
claimed  by  the  Emperors  as  an  open  fief  falling  to  the  Empire, 
though  illegally  bequeathed  by  her  to  the  Roman  See,  had  long 
been  a  subject  of  strife.     Its   gift  produced   new  differences 
with  Adrian,  who  secretly  encouraged  the  Milanese  to  violate 
those  laws  to  which  they  had  so  lately  sworn  at  Roncaglia.     The 
turbulent  burghers  declared  their  purpose  by  an  attack  upon  thc^ 
lives  of  the  imperial  envoys  sent  to  instal  Uie  new  consuls  and 
podestas,*  the  nomination  of  whom  was  one  of  the  prerogatives 
adjudged  to  the  Emperor  at  Roncaglia,  though  previously  ceded 
to  Mnan  by  the  capitulation.      Frederic,  however  exasperated 
by  the  outrage,  ^owed  no  precipitate  spirit  of  revenge.     He 
referred  the  matter  to  legal  investigation.     The  diet  pronounced 
against  the  Milanese,  dooming  their  goods  to  confiscation,  their 
persons  to  slavery,  and  their  city  to  destruction.     This  severity  i^ 
was  hoped  would  compel  them  to  treat ;  but  rarely  does  immo- 
derate severity  succeed.   '  The '  Milanese  began  hostilities,  and 
Frederic's  leniency   was  altogether  exhausted.      He   besieged 
Milan,  and  when  famine  at  length  forced  its  citizens  to  offer 
terms,  refused  to  listen  to  any  thmg  short  of  unconditional  sur- 
render.    Even  to  this,  necessity  compelled  submission,  and  he 
then  coldly  told  the  prostrate  burghers,  that  he  forgave  them 
tJlQir  lives,  but  must  consider  of  all  besides.     In  fact  be  referred 
llfeir  fate  to  an  asi^embly  of  German  and  Italian  nobles,  before 
whom  appeared  deputies  from  such  Lombard  towns  as  were 
envious  of  the  superiority  of  Milan,  or  had  suffered  under  her 
tyranny.   The  sentence  was,  that  she  should  be  destroyed,  as  she 
had  destroyed  Como  and  Lodi.     This  implied  the  dissolution  of 
all  municipal  union.     The  Milanese  were  dispersed,  and  fixed  in 
four  separate  villages.  Their  allies  were  heavily  taxed  and  other- 

*  Tlie  Podettd  was  a  singular  sort  of  aiinual  chief  magistrate,  chosen,  to  obviate  tiie 
triomph  of  one  faction  over  another,  from  some  foreign  state  ;  meaning  thereby  some 
oUier  Italian  citj.  The  office  seems  not  to  have  been  a  "rcry  desitabte  vue,  m  we  S«* 
the  ioriividual  appointed  ionetimet  rv^tiiing  boatagot  for  hit  penontl.  niely,  cr«li« 
noild  andet lake  it. 
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wise  oppressed.  The  Gbibelline  cities  were  rewarded  with  the 
free  election  of  their  own  mazistrates. 

But  this  submission  of  the  Lombard  League  was  not  of  a  luiid 
to  hist.  During  many  years  the  emperor  was  incessantly  sum- 
DQoned  from  Germany  to  Italy  by  rebellions,  which  his  preaenoe 
and  personal  exertions  usually  suppressed;  bat,  at  the  verj 
moment  when  he  thought  finally  to  crush  his  Lombard  foes,  his 
hopes  were  frustrated.  His  favoured  kinsman,  Henry  the  Lion* 
Duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  (whom  despite  all  laws  to  the  con* 
trary,  he  had  suffered  to  hold  two  duchies,  restoring  Bavaria,  of 
which  Conrad  IIL  had  deprived  him,  and  whose  pretensions  he 
had  invariably  sanctioned)  refused  to  obey  the  call  which  sum- 
moned an  army  of  the  Empire  to  support  the  emperpr  in  Italy. 
He  alleged  various  causes  of  complaint,  one  of  which  was,  that 
their  common  uncle,  Welf,  had  made  Frederic  his  heir  instead  of 
himself.  The  probability  is,  that  the  imperial  grants  and  his  own 
conquests  over  the  heathen  Slavonians  had  raised  Henry  too  high 
to  brook  the  dependence  of  vassalage.  His  subsequent  fate  has 
tended  to  create  a  prejudice  in  his  favour,  but  seldom  has  revolt 
against  lawful  authority  been  more  unprovoked.  He  agreed  to  an 
interview  with  Frederic,  at  Chiavenna,  near  the  Lake  of  Como, 
of  which  we  extract  Raumer's  account,  as  a  specimen  of  some 
of  his  merits  and  faults. 

Frederic,  after  hearing  and  refuting  his  cousin's  excuses,  thus 
proceeded : — 

" '  Above  all  German  princes  bath  God  raised  thee  in  power  and 
wealth,  that  thoa  mayeat  be  an  example  to  the  rest,  that  through  thee 
the  tottering  empire  may  recover.  This  example,  I  gladly  acknowledge 
it,  thou  hast  hitherto  admirably  offered.  Bethink  thee  that  I  have  never 
denied  thee  aaght,  have  always  promoted  thy  power  and  honour,  have 
suffered  no  foe  to  stand  against  thee.  And  wilt  thou  now  draw  back, 
when  Germany's  honour,  the  emperors  reputation,  the  object  of  my 
whole  life  is  at  stake  ?  I  will  not  speak  of  the  oaths  thou  hast  sworn  to 
the  empire,  I  will  recal  only  the  sacred  ties  of  blood,  which  should  bold 
fast  even  when  all  elae  lawlessly  and  arbitrarily  dissolves.  Now,  in  my 
present  exigencies,  this  once  only,  support  me,  thy  lord,  kinsman,  and 
niend,  with  all  thy  force,  and  be  assured,  thou  sbait  ever  after  find  me 
ready  to  comply  with  thy  wishes.' 

'*  Thus  spoke  the  emperor  \  but  the  duke,  unmindful  of  the  benefits 
freely  conferred  npon  him  through  so  many  years,  persisted  in  his  re- 
fusal; and  at  last  offered,  in  exchange  for  great  sacrifices  in  Germany,  n 
miserable  pecuniary  aid.  The  emperor  deemed  this  conduct  selfish  and 
unworthy ;  he,  as  chief  of  the  empire,  required  that  Henry  should  dis- 
charge his  duty  as  a  prince  of  the  empire,  not  bargain  and  haggle  with 
him  like  a  merchant  who  calculates  every  advantage!  and  profits  by 
every  distress.  The  existing  distress  was  however  so  urgent,  and  Fredcfie 
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htd  80  much  at  stake,  that  eschewing  no  means,  he. descended  from  his 
seat  and  clasped  his  cousin's  knees.  Ueniy  was  shocked,  and  endea* 
Toured  to  raise  the  emperor,  hut  persevered  in  his  refusal.  One  of  his 
men,  Jordaous  IVuchsess,  had  even  the  audacity  to  say,  '  My  lord,  the 
crown  you  have  seen  at  your  feet  shall  one  day  he  yours  !'  Another 
suhjoined,  '  My  lord,  I  fear  it  may  crush  you  !'  All  were  now  silent, 
indescrihahly  moved  hy  this  unexampled  scene.  The  empress  then  ma- 
jestically approached  her  consort,  and  said,  '  Rise,  dear  my  lord,  God 
shall  grant  you  assistance,  when  you  ask  it  in  remembrance  of  this  hour, 
— of  this  arrogance  !*  The  emperor  arose,  the  duke  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  off." 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  his  mightiest  and  tno^t  trustecl 
vassal,  Frederic  collected  an  army,  but  for  the  first  time  lost  a 
battle.  Although  not  very  much  Meakened  by  his  defeat,  he 
now  judged  it  expedient  to  negotiate  with  the  Pope»  He  gave 
tip  an  anti-pope  whom  he  had  previously  supported,  acknow- 
ledged Alexander  III.,  and  obtained  from  him  fair  terms.  o( 
peace.  Through  the  papal  mediation,  he  also  concluded  a  six 
years'  truce  with  the  Lombard  League,  whicbt  in  1 1 83,  was  con- 
verted into  the  Peace  of  Constance.  This  treaty  mitigated  the 
severe  laws  of  the  diet  of  Roncaglia,  secured  to  the  Emperor  the 
rights  of  suzerainety,  and  to  the  Lombards  much  the  same  as 
those  of  the  free  imperial  cities. 

Sismondi's  account  of  these  transactions  differs  from  that  of 
Raumer  chiefly  in  dwelling  upon  the  stern  and  often  cruel  in- 
flexibility of  the  emperor  towards  the  Milanese,  and  their  allies, 
and  upon  the  irritating  disorders  inseparable  from  the  passage  of 
armies  undisciplined  as  those  of  feudal  chiefs.  But  although  as 
JSritons  we  must,  like  him,  sympathize  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Lombards  to  shake  off  a  foreign  yoke,  rather  than  with  those  of 
Barbarossa  to  rivet  it,  we  cannot  but  see  the  injustice  of  brand- 
log  the  Emperor,  as  the  lawless  and  ambitious  invader  of  a  free 
people.  The  modification  of  the  old  Lombard  relation  to  the 
Empire  was  really  the  sole  point  in  dispute ;  and  the  emperor 
would  have  grossly  neglected  his  duty,  had  he  suffered  one  inv- 
perial  city  to  destroy  another.  Cruelty  was  the  fault  of  the  times, 
and  equally  imputable  to  both  parties. 

The  news  of  tlie  Italian  pacification  startled  Henry  the  Lion, 
in  his  triumphant  career  against  the  Slavonians,  and  encouraged 
his  weak  and  injured  German  neighbours  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  the  lands  of  which  he  had  despoiled  them.  Three  ecclesiastical 
princes  simultanepusly  invaded  his  dominions,  and  he,  as  of  yore, 
boldly  appealed  to  the  Emperor.  But  he  now  found  an  offended 
sovereign,  instead  of  a  partial  kinsman ;  though  in  Raumer's  nar- 
rative we  see  nothing  of  the  vindictiveness  ascribed  to  Frederic  by 
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Messrs.  Hallam  and  Sramondi.  Accusations  poured  in  from'aH 
sides  a^nst  the  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria.  Distrusttngs  at 
udg^es,  those  states  of  the  Empire  which  he  had  made  his  enemies, 
le  aid  n6t  appear  at  any  of  the  three  diets  to  which  be  was  suc-^ 
cessively  summoned.  The  imperial  diet  solemnly  and  legally  pro- 
nounced the  ban  of  the  Empire  against  him,  and  the  forfeiture  of 
all  the  Duke's  possessions  as  the  penalty  of  such  contumacy. 
^Frederic,  however,  summoned  his  cousin  to  a  fourth  diet,  and  even 
permitted  him  to  appear  by  deputy ;  nor  was  it  till  this  stretch  of 
favour  was  disregarded,  that  he  confirmed  the  sentence.  Henry 
pertinaciously  resisted  its  execution ;  but  when  Frederic  led  the 
army  of  the  Empire  against  him,  his  towns  and  castles  surrendered, 
his  most  faithful  adherents  fell  off,  he  was  speedily  constrained 
fo  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  diet,  and  personally  to  im- 
plore its  clemency.  Frederic  wept  over  his  kinsman's  degradation  ; 
but  his  indulgence  was  restrained  by  the  Jealousy  of  the  princes 
of  the  Empire ;  he  could  only  restore  to  Henry  the  original  patri- 
mony of  his  house,  Brunswick,  and  limit  die  term  of  his  exile  to 
three  years.  The  Lion  sought  refuge  with  his  father-in-law, 
Henry  II.  of  England.  His  possessions  were  divided  amongst 
many,  and  their  disproportionate  magnitude  thus  destroyed. 

Frederic  had  now  tranquillized  Italy  and  Germany,  and  ex- 
tended the  sovereignty  of  the  Empire  northwards,  over  tii6  Sla- 
vonian conquests  of  Henry  the  Lion,  and  over  Denmark,  which 
acknowledged  him  Lord  Paramount,  by  submitting  to  his  decision 
a  dispute,  between  the  two  sons  of  a  recently  murdered  king,  for 
that  precarious  crown,  none  of  whose  wearers  seem  in  those  days 
to  have  died  in  their  beds.  In  the  zenith  of  his  prosperity,  in 
1 184,  Frederic  Bari>arossa  held  a  diet  at  Mentz,  to  solemnize  the 
knighting  of  his  son  Henry,  the  splendor  of  which  appears  to 
have  absolutely  dazzled  his  contemporaries,  and  may,  in  Raumer's 
opinion,  have  served  as  a  model  to  the  author  of  the  J^iebelangen* 
Lied  for  some  of  his  descriptions.  He  soon  afterwards  effected 
the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Constance,  the  presumptive  heiress 
of  the  Norman  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

Raumer's  account  of  Frederic  Barbarossa^s  death,  drawn  from 
contemporary  and  oriental  authorities,  is  somewhat  different  from 
most  other  accounts  that  we  have  met  with.     According  to  this 

*  The  Lay  of  the  Niebelungs.  Tliia  ia  one  of  the  eariiett  eiibrU  of  llie  nodeni 
inase  that  has  been  preserved  to  us,  and  has  for  years  been  an^o^ject  of  deOahted 
attention  in  Germany.  Tt  is  a  long  poem  upon  the  adventures  of  Sie{(fried  the 
Drugon-slayer,  his  assassination,  and  his  «rido«v'8  revenge  of  his  death.  Hagen,  an 
cmineBt  German  critic,  who  caiefuny  edited  the  NkbtbmgeH  Utd,  betiofcs  it  to  Ika^e 
been  written  by  Henry  vou  Alier^iiigtD,  aboot  the  year  1900..  If  Ibia  date  be  asrrect 
.  the  poet  nii^t  easily  have  attended  the  Ments  Diet  A  tnuisbuion  of  this  poem  will 
be  foand  in  Weber's  "Nc/rihem  AntUfuiiiH,  4to.  1813. 


Bsrrtlm,  it  was .  by  an  ovef*zealott8  .diBdiarge  of  his  diitj  «b 
geaeraU  not  hy  an  injudicioas  indulgence,  that  the  great  leader 
pf  the  cruaade  against  Saladin  was  cut  off.  The  main  body  of 
his  army  was  crossing  the  Kalykadnus  by  a  very  narrow  bridgey 
when  anxiety  to  confer  with  his  son,  Frederic,  Duke  of  Swabia, 
who  led  the  vanguard  of  the  army,  prompted  him  to  attempt 
swimming  the  river.  The  old  man's  physical  powers  were  not 
equal  to  his  spirit,  and  the  current  overpowered  him :  he  was  dead 
when.taken  out  of  the  water.  . 

The  reign  of  his  son  and  successor,  Henry  VI.,  an  impla* 
cable  and  rapacious,  but  able  tyrant,  we  shall  pass  over.  His 
untimely  death  left  the  £mpire  and  his  wife's  mheritance,  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  both  full  of  dwturbance  and  insurrection,  to 
an  infant  not  three  years  old,  his  son  Frederic,  already  elected 
King  of  the  Romans.  Almost  at  the  same-nioment,  the  demise 
of  d^e  aged  and  infirm  Celestin  III.  transferred  the  tiara  to  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  the  Popes,  Innocent  III.,  a  man  of  prodigious 
d^ilities,  indefatigable  industry,  and  proportionate  ambition,  in 
the  very  vigor  of  his  age.  The  gloomy  views  which  Innocent 
took  of  the  world  and  of  human  4iature,  as  they  are  depicted  in 
his  treatise^  De  Mueria  Conditionis  Humana,  were  well  fitted  to 
produce  contentmentin  the  cloister;  in  the  papal  chair  they  tended, 
by  eaaUing  his  sense  of  the  propriety  of  ecclesiastical  ascendency, 
and  bis  contempt  for  temporal  sovereigns,  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  any  such  kindly  feelings  as  might  have  partially  checked 
his  steady  and  overwhelming  career. 

Innocent  immediately  asserted  his  claim  of  suzeraioety  over  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  although  he  confirmed  die  regency  to  the 
Empress  Dowager  Constance,  he  extorted  from  her  a  surrender 
of  all  disputed  points  concerning  pontifical  pretensions.  Upon 
her  early  death  he  assumed  the  regency ;  but  failed  to  suppress 
the  nuitual  animosities  and  encroachments  of  the  great  vassals 
and  crown  officers  that  desolated  Sicily  and  Naples  throughout 
Frederic's  minority.  In  Germany,  he  assumed  the  right  of  ie* 
ciding  between  the  rival  candidates,  Barbarossa's  youngest  son, 
Philip,  Duke  of  Swabia,  his  own  ward,  Frederic,  King  of  Sicily, 
whom  the  German  princes  universally  rejected  on  account  of  his 
youth,  and  Otlio,  a  son  of  Henry  the  Lion.  Innocent,  of  course, 
pronounced  in  favour  of  the  Guelph  Otho,  who  in  return  promised 
to  surrender  to  him  Matilda's  disputed  heritage,  and  to  be  ruled 
by  him  with  respect  to  the  Lombards.  But  an  emperor  could  not 
long  remain  the  friend  of  a  pope.  Innocent  entered  into  negoti^ 
ation  with  Philip,  whom  he  relieved  from  the  excommunication 
under  whidi  he  lay;  and  soon  after  the  unacconnlable  assassination 
of  that  amiable  monarch  by  Otho  of  Wiltelsbacb,  Gount  Pala- 
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tuie»  who  wa«  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  the  Hchen^ 
stauffens^  he  .excommunicated  his  former  protege,  the  Emperar 
OthO)  and  sanctioned  the  invitation  of  the  Ghibellines  to  Frederic, 
the  sole  male  remnant  of  Barbarossa's  numerous  family,  to  repair 
to  Germany,  place,  himself  at  their  head,  and  assert  his  right  to 
the  imperial  crown.  Over  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe,  Inno* 
cent  claimed,  and  pretty  well. established  an  almost  eaually  effec- 
tive supremacy*  He  compelled  the  haughty  Philip  Augustus  of 
France  to  repudiate  his  beloved  consort,  Agnes  de  Meran,  and 
take  back  Ingeborg  of  Denmark,  whom  he  had  rejected  upon 
their  bridal  day ;  the  King  of  Leon  to  part  from  two  successive 
wives ;  the  Kings  of  Arragon,  Portugal,  and  our  English  Joho, 
to  acknowledge  themselves  vassals  of,  and  tributary  to  the  Holy 
See;  and  he  regulated  the  right  of  succession  amongst  the  princes 
of  Poland,  Huugary,  Bulgaria,  and  even  amongst  the  Asiatic 
rulers  of  Armenia.  Against  the  AlbigenseSy  in  the  south  of 
France,  Innocent  directed  that  horrible  crusade,  in  which  Simon 
de  Montfort '  first  exercised,  in  the  name  of  religion,  atrocities, 
that  remain  to  this  day  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  cause  of 
which  he  was  the  champion.  But  Innocent  trusted  not  the 
maintenance  of  orthodoxy  wholly  to  temporal  arms.  More, 
in  consonance  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity,  he  em* 
ployed  the  mendicant  orders,  whose  institution  he  had  recently 
sanctioned — the  Franciscans  to  preach  sound  doctrines,  and 
the  Dominicans  to  scrutinize  the  faith  of  suspected  heretics. 
This  last  commission  afterwards,  during  the  pontificate  of  Inno-. 
cent  IV.,  ripened  into  the  terrible  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Inquisi- 
tion I  but  under  the  third  Innocent's  rule,  the  inquisitors  into  faith 
did  not  deviate  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  legal  investigation. 
Another,  crusade,  organized  by  tbe  indefatigable  Pope,  in  the 
hope  of  profiting  by  the  dissensions  amongst  Saladin's  succes- 
sors, to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  disappointed  him  in 
its  results.  Instigated  by  Dandolo,  the  blind  and  ninety-four- 
year-old  Doge  of  Venice,  the  crusaders  turned  their  arms  against 
their  fellow-Christians,  took  Constantinople,  and,  founded  the 
Latin  Empire  of  Greece. .  The  subjection  of  a  schismatic  realm 
to  the  Roman  See  reconciled  Innocent  to  this  unwarrantable 
breach  of  a  solemn  vow,  apd  he  exerted  himself  to  enlist  fresh 
crusaders  for  the  defence  of  the  one,  and  the  recovery  of  the 
other  conquest.  The  duty  of  taking  the  cross  for  these  purposes 
be  earnestly  inculcated  in  a  general  council,  the  most  numerous 
ever  held  in  the  Lateran,  which  be  summoned  in  IS  15,  in  order, 
to  strengthen  the  church  by  reforming  her  discipline.  Innocent 
lived  not  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  dying  a  few  months  after- 
wards, in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 
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We  now  come  to  Frtdtric  11./ the  object  of  yet  gretter  ob« 
loquj- than  his  griindf^ther,  Frederic  I.,  and  Raumer^s  eepecial 
herot  He 'was  in  truth  the  most  extraordinary  man  of  his  race 
and  timesy  so  far  outrunning  those  times,  that  it  is  hard  to  think 
of  him  as  the  contemporary  of  St.  Louis.  This  however  will  be 
best  seen  when  we  come  to  speak  of  his  legislation  and  internal 
policy.  Frederic  bad  barely  completed  his  seventeenth  year, 
though .  already  a  husband  and  a  father,  when  he  was  invited,  in 
1212,  to  Germany.  In  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  queen, 
Constance  of  Arragon,  and  of  his  Sicilian  counsellors,  Frederic 
accepted  the  perilous  invitation,  and  hastened,  in  the  first  in* 
stance,  to  Rome,  where  he  concluded  some  arrangements  with 
his  ex-guardian.  Innocent.  We  shall  translate  the  description  of 
his  journey  thence  to  Germany,  as  a  specimen  of  Raumer's  hap- 
piest narrative  style. 

**  From  Rome,  Frederic,  for  greater  security,  re-embarked,  and 
reached  Genoa  without  accident  in  May.  The  Genoese  took  bis  part 
with  a  zeal  quickened  by  their  desire  of  surpassing  their  old  enemies 
the  Pisans,  who  in  every  way  supported  the  Emperor.  But  the  favour- 
able disposition  of  Genoa  was  insufficient  to  protect  him  beyond  her 
own  domains ;  and  as  the  Count  of  Savoy  and  the  Piedmontese  cities, 
Milan  and  the  greater  part  of  Lombardy,  were  partisans  of  Otbo, 
all  the  roads  to  Germany  were  obstructed.  Six  months  Frederic 
sojourned  there  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  which  he  and  the  Pope 
in  return  endowed  with  ample  privileges  ^  but  longer  he  could  not 
endure  this  oppressive  and  injurious  delay.  The  Marquises  of  £ste  and 
Montferrat,  the  Count  of  St.  Bonifazio,  and  several  nobles  and  town 
deputies,  who  in  Genoa  assured  him  of  their  fidelity,  inflamed  his 
courage,  and  on  the  15th  of  July,  defying  all  hostility,  he  set  forward 
by  way  of  Montferrat  and  Asti,  and  bappily  reached  Paria.  But  bis 
perils  were  now  rather  enhanced  than  overcome;  for  the  Milanese, 
receiving  intelligence  of  his  arrival,  made  immediate  preparation  for  tak- 
ing btm  prisoner  upon  bis  further  progress.  Deceivmg  their  vigilance, 
he  hastened  by  night  from  Pavia  to  the  Lambro;  but  scarcely  had  he 
crossed  that  river,  when  the  Milanese  appeared  upon  its  right  bank,  and 
a  warm  engagement  ensued  betwixt  them  and  Frederic's  rayian  escort, 
who  were  returning  home,  and  of  whom  seventy  were  taken,  and  the 
greater  part  cut  to  pieces.  So  great  and  imminent  a  danger  did  the 
King  luckily  escape,  and  was  next  escorted  by  Marquis  Azzo  past  Cre- 
mona and  Mantua  to  Verona :  thence  the  Count  of  St.  Bonifazio  con- 
ducted him  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where  Frederic,  through  appre- 
hension of  Otbo's  partizans,  quitted  the  main  road,  and  turning  to  the 
left,  crossed  the  highest  ridge  of  the  Alps  by  untrodden  paths,  probably 
passing  through  the  district  of  Worms,  the  Upper  Engadin,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Albula,  to  Cbur.  Here  he  was  received  by  the  Bishop  as 
hit  King  ^  and  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gallen,  who  came  hither  with  men  aft 
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Im,  aUeBded  htiooDwaundt  ovtriheAltalettea  Md  Riiptfi> 
lowwds  CoDfllaiMse.  But  how  iJiiniMd  Wfts  Ibe  Abbot,  wben  the  tktiagl 
]D«t  them  by  th«  way  that  the  £aiperor»  upon  the  news  of  Fre4cm'4 
wproa^b,  bad  ended  the  Thuriogiuo  war,  burned  by  forced  marches 
wrough  Germany,  and  was  now  with  200  knights  and  other  troops  at 
UberHngen^  upon  the  further  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  that  his 
cooks  and  quarter-masters  were  already  in  the  toms,  providing  for  the 
advancing  forces.  Frederic  had  only  60  men,  but  with  these  he  preci- 
pitated his  march.  He  reached  Constance  first,  and  his  and  the  Abbot's 
persuasive  eloquence  prevailed  upon  the  wavering  Bishop  and  buiighers 
to  declare-  against  Otho.  The  Emperor  found  the  gates  closed,  and 
abandoned  bis  scheme*  Had  Frederic  been  tbtte  hoars  later,  he  xnigbt 
ntfer  hme  teen  Gcnnany/' 

Frederic's  success  was  thenceforward  steady  though  gradual } 
be  was  successively  joined  by  various  princes  and  states  of  the 
Empire;  and  in  the  year  1215,  at  the  age  of  21,  was  solemnly 
crowned  King  of  the  Romans  at  Aix.  His  reign  was  distracted. 
Tike  those  of  all  his  family,  by  the  enmity  of  the  Pope  and  the  Looh 
bard  League.  Schmidt,  the  national  historian  of  Germany,  blamed 
him  for  wasting  his  great  talents  in  fruitless  struggles  with  them, 
to  the  neglect  of  Germany ;  though  he  acknowledges  that  the 
subjugation  of  Lombardy  would  have  made  him  the  most  power- 
ful sovereign  in  Europe.  In  fact,  the  very  geographical  position 
of  Lombardy  between  his  e;xtensive  but  divided  dominions,  ren- 
dered its  possession,  if  not  necessary,  yet  irresbtibly  alluring  tq 
bim.  Our  own  opinion  we  have  already  stated, — that  the  extent 
of  his  dominions  was  a  source  of  weakness.  Be  tliat  as  it  may, 
although  the  belligerent  parties  were  the  same  as  before,  the 
character  of  the  contests  was  now  materially  changed.  The  Lom- 
bards bad  obtained  by  the  peace  of  Constance  (as  is  admitted 
even  by  Sismondi)  as  much  liberty  as  ought  to  have  satisfied 
tliem,  certainly  as  much  as  was  compatible  with  alleeiance  to  the 
Empire ;  but  their  object  now  was  to  throw  off  that  allegiance  en- 
tirely. The  liberty  thus  acquired,  many  of  these  vassal  republics 
bad  already  forfeited,  falling  under  the  yoke  of  domestic  tyrants, 
termed  signari.  The  North  of  Italy,  divide  into  petty  republics 
and  lordsnips,  was  further  divided  into  the  hereditarily  inveterate 
enemies  of  the  Hohenstauffen  dynasty,  and  its  devoted  adherents, 
distinguished  as  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  the  former  of  vrfaom 
attached  themselves  to  the  Popes  by  the  ties  of  common  hatred. 
In  many  of  the  towns  both  factions  existed,  and  then  the  republic 
changed  sides  according  as  either  obtained  the  ascendency.  The 
extravagant  violence  and  animosity  to  which,  in  cities  thus  inter- 
jaally  embroiled,  party  rage  was  carried^  is  not  to  be  describ^. 
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Qiidphflamd  Ghibellines  were  disdoguiabedpanoiigyt  edier  cImi^ 
mcteristics,  by  the  fashion  of  laying  die  cloth  for,  and  carving  at, 
dinner :  and  the  Florentines  sacrificed  the  architectural  unifovmHy 
of  a  public  palace,  rather  than  build  upon  a  piece  of  Gbibellino 
ground*  sentenced  to  desolation. 

Au  analogous  change  bad  occurred  in  the  nature  of  the  dis* 
putes  between  the  Eujperor  and  the  Popes ;  the  latter  were  not 
now  struggling  to  effect  the  emancipation  of  the  Church  from 
lay  control.  As  temporal  princes,  the  pontiffs  dreaded  the 
increasing  power  of  Frederic,  whose  dominions  in  a  mannef 
inclosed  theirs;  and  the  drift  of  papal  policy,  during  his  whole 
reign,  was  the  separation  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  from  the  Empire* 
This  Frederic  repeatedly  promised  to  effect,  by  resigning  one 
of  his  crowns  to  his  son,  probably  without  any  intention  of 
ever  executing  his  engagement,  and  to  this  the  Pope  endeavoured 
to  compel  him,  by  instigating  and  encouraging  the  Lombard  hosti- 
lity. The  disputed  inheritance  of  Matilda  was  another  apple 
of  discord,  though  rather  nominal  than  real,  being  now  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  signori  or  republican  towns.  The  crusades 
formed  a  third  cause  of  dissatisfaction;  but  highly  interesting  as 
the  recovery  of  Palestine  should  seem  to  be  to  the  Popes  in  their 
pontifical  capacity,  some  parts  of  their  conduct  towards  Frederic 
awakened  a  suspicion  that  they  deemed  it  secondary  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Two  Sicilies  from  the  Empire.  That  Frederic  did 
not  rigidly  execute  his  own  laws  for  the  burning  of  heretics,  waa 
perhaps  rather  matter  of  complaint  than  of  serious  dissension. 

Frederic  had  taken  the  cross  on  the  very  day  of  his  coronation^ 
but  Germany  was  not  in  a  state  to  allow  of  his  immediate  absence 
upon  a  crusade.  He  had  still  to  fight  for  the  empire  against  a 
previously  crowned  Emperor;  and,  after  Otho's  death,  to  pacify 
the  troubles  that  had  arisen  during  his  own  and  his  uncle  Philip's 
contests  with  him.  For  these  purposes.  Innocent's  successor, 
Honorius  the  Third,  allowed  him  to  defer  his  departure,  bat 
vehemently  urged  his  immediate  resignation  of  Sicily  to  his  soki 
Henry,  acco/ding  to  his  promise  given  to  Innocent.  Frederic^ 
who  bad  no  inclination  to  part  with  a  kingdom,  evaded  com- 
pliance; and  in  ]£^,  by  surrendering  to  the  German  prelates 
some  oppressive  prerogatives,  carried  his  great  point,  Henry's 
election  as  King  of  the  Romans,  without  the  Pope's  concurrence. 
Honorius  yielded  to  what  was  irremediable,  and  Frederic,  con* 
sidering  German  affairs  as  settled,  re-crossed  the  Alps.  Avoid* 
ing  all  collision  with  the  Lombard  League,  he  repaired  to  Rome, 
and  there,  after  solemnly  promising  to  proceed  within  the  twelve- 
month upon  bis  crusade,  he  received  the  Imperial  crown  from 
Cbe  Pope.    But  the  Emperor  lud  now  to  provide  for  the  trail* 
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oruillity  of  his  Sicilian  and  Neapolitan  dominions,  and  to  Veforhi 
die  abases  that  had  crept  in  diinng  his  minority  and  eight  years' 
absence.  As  this  could  not  be  accomplished  in  a  year,  he  was 
obliged  to  request  more  time  of  Honorius.  Although  he  sent 
troops,  the  Pope  became  dissati86ed,  and  at  length,  after  ap* 
plying  the  spur  of  self  interest  to  quicken  his  zeal,  by  arrang- 
ing a  second  marriage  for  Frederic,  then  a  widower,  with  Jolante, 
heiress  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  he  allowed  him  until 
August  1227,  to  order  his  Sicilian  affairs,  upon  condition  that  if 
he  did  not  then  set  forward  upon  his  crusade  with  a  stipulated 
number  of  knights,  he  should,  ipso  facto,  incur  excommunir 
cation. 

Frederic  employed  the  interval  in  bridling  his  mutinous  barons, 
encouraging  commerce,  founding  universities,  and  converting  a  dis- 
orderly and  dangerous  Saracen  colony  into  loyal  subjects.  He 
then  summoned  the  King  of  the  Romans  and  the  ^reat  German 
vassals  to  meet  those  of  Italy,  at  a  diet  to  be  held  m  Lombardy. 
But  the  Milanese  and  their  allies  occupied  the  passes  of  ttie 
Alps,  and  prevented  Henry  and  his  company  from  obeying  the 
summons.  Upon  this  declaration  of  hostility,  the  Emperor  re- 
ferred all  disputes  between  himself  and  the  Lombard  league  to 
the  Pope's  arbitration.  Honorius  placed  the  rebellious  aggres- 
sors and  the  aggrieved  Emperor  upon  a  footing  of  equality; 
comtnanded  a  mutual  release  of  prisoners  and  suspension  of 
arms,  and  only  enjoined  the  Milanese  to  supply  400  men  at 
arms  for  Frederic's  crusade.  The  sentence  was  rejected  by  the 
stubborn  burshers. 

Gregory  Ix.  who  succeeded  to  Honorius,  urged  on  the  cru- 
sade with  redoubled  ardour.  Biit  the  zeal  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Holy  Land  had  been  cooled,  and  diverted  into  other 
more  commodious  channels,  viz.  against  the  Albigenses  and 
Slavonians.  Frederic  found  great  difficulty  in  assembling  the 
stipulated  force  by  the  appointed  time.  He  was  unavoidably 
detained  until  the  height  of  summer,  when  the  heat  of  Italy,  as 
usual,  produced  sickness  among  the  northern  troops.  He  em- 
barked, nevertheless;  but  sickened  himself  of  the  prevailing 
epidemic,  and  was  obliged  to  re-land  and  seek  health  at  the  baths 
of  Puzzoli.  The  crusaders,  whose  hopes  rested  entirely  upon 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  immediately  abandoned  the  enter- 
prize  ;  and  the  Pope,  exasperated  at  this  disappointment  of  his 
confident  hopes  of  such  a  crusade  as  would  reflect  lustre  upon  his 
pontificate,  forthwith  excommunicated  the  Emperor,  whose  alle- 
gation of  illness  he  taxed  with  falsehood.  This  is  an  imputation 
which  Frederic's  evident  interest  in  recovering  his  wife's  inherit- 
ance renders  improbable ;  lie  repelled  it  with  indignation,  and 
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his  resentment  overpowering  the  reverence  he  h^d  bith^o  maoir 
fested  towards  the  Holy^  See,  as  the  protectress  of  his  ^outh,  be 
now  publicly  charged  the  Popes  with  avarice,  ambition,  and 
encroachment  upon  the  rights  •  of  sovereigns,  declaring  that  the 
Roman  Church  was  no  longer  the  true  Church  of  Christ. 

Regardless,  however,  of  his  excommunication^  or  expecting 
thus  to  appease  ihe  incensed  Pope,  he  urged  forward  bis  pre^ 
parations  for  the  crusade,  and  in  August  of  the  following  year, 
sailed  with  a  small  army.  But  the  harsh  Pontiff  seems  to  have 
considered  this  step,  taken  without  his  concurrence,  as  rather  aa 
aggravation  than  an  expiation  of  the  offence.  He  despatched 
Franciscan  preachers  to  the  East,  there  to  publish  and  enforce 
the  excommunication  of  the  leader  of  the  crusade;  and  the 
Emperor's  orders  were  consequently  disregarded  in  his  own 
camp,  until  he  issued  them,  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of 
God  and  Christendom;  whilst  the  Templara  even  offered  to 
betray  him  to  the  Saracens.  So  circumstanced,  Frederic  could 
have  effected  little  by  arms;  but  before  he  left  £urope>he  was  in 
treaty  with  Saladin's  nephew,  Krameel,  Sultan  of  Egypt,  whose 
dommions  embraced  Palestine.  The  deterioration  of  the  Empe-. 
ror's  condition  through  the  Pope^s  enmity,  and  the  improvement 
in  the  Sultan's  through  arrangements  concluded  between. him 
and  his  rivals,  gave  the  negotiation  a  less  favourable  turn,  tbaa 
Frederic  had  anticipated.  Still  he  obtained  the  restoration  .of 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  including  the  Holy  City,  upon 
condition  of  the  Mahometans  retaining  the  temple  built  upon  .the 
ruins  of  Solomon's,  regarded  by  them. with  peculiar  reverence*. 
When  the  Emperor  had  .i;eached  Jerusalem,  and  performed 
his  devotions,  no  prelate  would  crown  him  King  of  Jerusalem,, 
Taking  the  crown,  therefore,  from  the  altar,  he  placed  it  with 
his  own  hand  upon  his  head,  and  made  a  very  conciliatory  speech 
with  regard  to  the  Pope.  In  return  for  which,  the  PatrUrcb  .ol 
Jerusalem  laid  the  city  and  holy  places  under  an  interdi^ct,  ai^ 
profaned  by  his  presence. 

This  treaty,  and  Frederic's  short  stay  in  the  East,  were  subse- 
quently the  subjects  of  bitter  invective  against  him.  His  retiirn 
to  Europe  had,  however,  become  imperatively  necessary.  His 
Neapolitan  vicegerents  were  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  Pope, 
whose  forces  had  nearly  subdued  Apulia,  when  the  Emperor's, 
arrival  turned  the  tide  of  success.  Gregory  was  now  both  alarmed^ 
for  himself,  and  angry  with  the  L#ombard  League,  which  had  neg* 
lected  to  send  him  the  stipulated  succours;  and  Frederic  was  iffi- 
patient  to  be  relieved  from  the  burthen  of  excommunication.  A 
peace,  of  which  both. parties  wece. alike  desirous,  wa^  therefore 
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cioilf  iwgliatcd,  aad  «poa  tolerably  fair  teniw.    A 

tewiaw  aeeBiedeven  to  produce  frieodship  betMPeea  tke  Spu^nal 

and  Tempocal  Heads  <tf  Christendom. 

This  interval  of  peace  Frederic  empbyed  in  legislatioiir^-« 
work  no  where  more  wanted  than  in  the  Soath  of  Ualj,  wheM 
the  disoffdere  incident  to  the  encroaching  spirit  of  the  clergy  and 
the  uncontrollable  licence  of  the  nobles  were  enhanced  by  the 
confused  nMxture  of  laws  under  which,  different  individuak»  ac- 
cording to  their  descent,  professedly  lived;  Le.  Roman,  Grecian^ 
Chithie  of  all  the  various  tribes  that  had  successively  over-run 
iim  cmutay,  Norman,  Saracen,  and  Ecclesiastic.  This  bewilder* 
ing  and  often  contradictory  variety  of  codes  did  Frederic  under* 
take  to  consolidate  and  reform,  with  the  assistance  of  Pier  delle 
Vigne,  his  Chancellor  or  Grand  Judge,  whom  for  his  abilities 
be  bad  advanced  from  a  mendicant  scholar  to  that  high  post« 
if  the  task  was-  not  performed  quite  in.  the  spirit  of  modem 
codification*  its  execution  exhibits  a  political  sagacity  which  we 
ane  Ullle  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  feudal  kings.  We  shall  select 
aad  condense  some  of  Raumer's  details  upon  the  subject,  as 
iHastrative  of  Frederic's  character* 

Frederic's  legislative  viewa  with  regard  to  Church  affairs  may 
be  briefty  despatched.  He  endeavoured  to  deprive  the  cleq^y  of 
their  exemptioaa  from  Ifae  jurisdiction  of  lay  tribunals,  and  froas 
pnbiir  burthens.  Wholly  to  succeed  in  such  objects  was  im* 
peitible;  bot  be  regulated  and  repressed  what  he  could  not  ab* 
rogale,  by  botb  prohibiting  the  bequest  of  lands  to  ecclesiastical 
bodies  that  would  neither  pay  taxes,  nor  render  military  sendee^ 
and  enjoining  on  pain  of  forfeitnre,  the  sale  of  lands  so  be* 
qneathed,  within  the  ^ar,  to  seme  one  capable  of  these  duties. 

But  Frederic's  mam  object  seems  to  have  been  the  imposition 
of  some 'Check  npon  that  excessive  {Mywer^  which  enabled,  the 
feudal  nobles  to  hamper  and  annoy  their  sovereign^  and  to  tytan- 
nice  witbo«it  control  over  their  inferiors.  To  effect  this,  twa 
changes  were  indispensable ;  the  substitution  of  paid  troops  for 
the  feudal  army  composed  of  nobles  and  their  retainere-^and  the 
toansferenee  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  right  of  al- 
lotting-  pecuniary  contributions  amongst  the  lower  ord^s,  from 
the  baronial  courts,  to  jw^es  and  other  officers  appointed  and 
salaried  by  the  monarch.  The  consent  of  the  nobility  to  tbo 
evidens  cnrtaiknent  of  their  privileges  by  the  second  of  these 
measures  was  obtained  by  confirming  and  extending  the  heritn- 
bility  of  fiefs ;  and  by  giring  to  the  first  measure^  as  far  as  it  could 
be  introduced,  the  cobav  of  an  indnlgence,  a  permission  to  in«i 
dividuala  to^puvckase  exensplion  from  particular  military  dutiea^ 


foi<'whlcli  8oi^r9  were  hired  with  the  Moae^r  woffri^  ftm 
practice  had  begun  under  Frederic  BartMurosaa  ;•— Frederic  the 
Second  enlarged  and  promoted  it  to  the  utmost* 

To  the  ntfanifest  toiproveniant  in  the  sitiMition  ol  the  lower 
chflsas  produced  by  the  abofe^mentioned  alleratioos^  Frederic 
added  the  right  of  appeal '  to  hiaisetf  in  every  ease  of  extortieiih 
or  unfftir  talLatioa,  for  which  redfesa  througklhe  local  aulboritiei 
ahottld  prove  unattaiaabie.  The  infaabitonta  of  towaa  shared 
equally  with  ike  peasautry  in  the  advantages  of  thia  emancipatioQ 
ffoaft  baronial  tyranny*  and  were  greatly  enriched  byFrederic-s 
encouragement  of  cosimerce.  Such  benefits  asigbt  have  sufficed 
to  acquit  the  Emperos  of  the  charge  brought  against  hins^  of 
enmity  to  the  middling  and  lower  classes  oi  his  subjects.  A 
great  predilection  for  municipal  privileges  and  bareher  inde^ 
pendence  could  indeed  bardiy  be  expected  from  a  monarch  who  pen- 
sonully  and  hereditarily,  had  met  with  so  much  amfoyance  from 
the  republican  temper  of  the  Lombards.  But  ike  law  sufcsoquently 
promulgated  by  him  in  Germany^  which  has  been  conside^d  the 
pfoof  of  an  anti-civic  disposition,  is  in  truth  only  calculated  te 
reatrain  the  encroachments  of  the  eitieaupon  the  estabhsfaed  rigfati 
of  nobles  and  prelates.  Perhaps  tathis  1^7  check  of  the  ambitious 
pretensions  natural  to  men  first  breaking  the  heavy  ehnina  of  servile 
dependence,  may  be  partly  attributablethadiffmnee  belweea  the 
Grenaan  fuee  imperial  cities,  and  the  Uoeutious,  tyrannical  nnd 
imnriediately  enslaved  municipal  republics  of  Ita(y«  That'  die 
Geeman  free  cities  did  not  feel  themselves  aggrieved  by  Frederic, 
may  be  argued  from  their  faithful  adhevence  to  hiaeause,  during 
the  less  prosperous  portion  of  his  reign,  when  princes,  nobles^ 
and  prektes  abandoned  him.  But  this  is  froaa  our  present  busiuesa; 

Frederic  not  only  granted  to  his  Sicilian  and  Apulmn  towns 
such  rights  as  were  consistent  with  thorough  subjection  to  hini'*' 
self,  but  raised  them  at  once  to  politecal  importanoey  by  associating 
them  io  the  deliberations  of  their  superiors.  He  instituted  pro^ 
vincia)  assemblies  of  nobles^  prelates,  local  authorities^  and  de* 
fn^tm  from  the  towns»  to  be  held  twice  every  year,  simultaneously 
m  different  districts.  These  assemblies  were  presided  by'  roytd 
coomussioners,  and  investigated  the  administration  of  each  pro<- 
vinee,  and  whatever  local  matters  they  thought  proper*  An  ae** 
caatai  of  their  deliberations  was  tnmsnuttBd  to  the  Kmgr 

These  embryo  parliaments  were-  assuredly  not  hrtended  as 
control  the  roy^  authority ;  but  they  ware  designed  as  veatreints 
upoa  ministerial  abuses,  the  most  universally  sensible  evils  pei^ 
haps  in  absolute  monarchies.  Against  such  shuoos  Frederic  took 
other  precautions.  He  eataUished  an  audit  of  accounta,  as  a 
check  upon  the  High  Treasurer;  and  required  all  the  principal 
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go^mmeiit  oflioers  to  deliver  ffinually  to  the  King,  a  Astluted 
account  of  dieir  ministry,  they  receiving  siratlar  statements  fiom 
their  own  underlings. 

The  judicial  establishment  consisted  of  an  ascending  series  of 
judges,  from  town  and  village  magistrates,  up  to  a  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  to  whom  appeals  lay  from  all  inferior  tribunals,  even  from 
the  remaining  baronial  courts,  and  whose  own  judgments  were  in 
their  turn  in  some  measure  controlled  by  a  council  of  assessors. 
This  grand  judge  presided  over  the  high  baronial  court  in  which 
tiobles  claimed  to  be  tried  by  their  peers ;  and  the  capricious  or 
partial  decisions  of  the  warlike  members  of  this  tribunal  were 
further  restrained  by  an  oath  required  from  them,  to  judge*  ac- 
cording to  the  new  code.  All  judges  were  salaried  by  govefti- 
ment,  and  forbidden,  not  only  to  receive  presents,  but  even  to 

tmrchase  lands,  or  to  marry  in  the  districts  assigned  them.  Tfan 
ast  prohibition  was  borrowed  probably  from  the  custom  of  Italian 
cities  in  choosing  their  podestas,  who  were  sometimes  subjected 
to  the  additional  restrictions  of  not  bringing  their  wives  with  them, 
and  not  inviting  their  temporary  subjects  to  dinner.  But  lest  the 
gratuitous  admmistration  of  justice  should  foment  litigation,  the 
losing  party  in  every  suit  forfeited  to  the  royal  treasury  a  per 
cfentage  upon  Uie  object  in  dispute,  and  advocates  were  swom  not 
to  undertake  unjust  causes. 

The  laws  to  be  thus  adihinistered  were  good,  but  severe. 
Death  was  no  unfirequent  penalty,  and  in  *  some  cases,  as  high 
treason,  or  personal  violence  offered  to  women,  the  accuser  who 
failed  to  substantiate  the  charge  was  executed  instead  of  the  ac- 
cused. Private  wars  were  prohibited  upon  pain  of  death  and 
confiscation ;  every  minor  act  of  private  revenge  being  visited 
with  proportionate  punishment.  Legal  investigation  was  sobsti- 
tuted  for  trial  by  ordeal  or  battle ;  although  in  cases  of  treason 
and  murder,  if  the  presumption  were  strong,  and  the  evidence  de- 
fective, the  prosecutor  was  indulged  with  his  old  privilege  of  chal- 
lenging the  accused  party.  The  use  of  torture,  though  not 
abolished,  was  limited  like  the  right  of  challenge.  The  value  of 
evidence,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  was  measured  wiA 
whimsical  precision  by  rank ;  the  oath  of  one  count  balancing 
those  of  two  barons,  of  four  knights,  or  of  eight  burgesses.  The 
police  regulations  were  strict,  enforcing  cleanliness,  and  controlling 
not  only  markets,  prices,  wages  of  labor,  expense  in  dress,  &c. 
but  likewise  the^ education  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  who  were 
obliged  to  study  philosophy  as  well  as  medicine  and  anatomy. 

With  this  account  of  Frederic's  legislative  labors,  Raumer  co»- 
sects  much  curious  information  respecting  his  general  policy  and 
private  life.     Upon  the  formation  of  an  army  and  navy,  Frailerie 


hMMowed  mach  case,  but  the  changes  in  progress  could  aol  be  scr 
ni^dly  ^iected,  as  adequately  to  supply  his  wants.  Of  bis 
m^rcenanr  troops  the  Saracens  were  in  every  respect  the  best.  Of 
ships  he  had  sufficient  to  protect  the  growing  commerce  of  his 
dominions.  Internal  trade  he  left  unrestricted,  and  negotiated 
^ith  foreign  States  for  the  equalization  of  duties.  The  com  trade 
indeed,  he  monopolized,  using  his  monopoly  however  with  a 
liberality  that  might  almost  propitiate  the  political  economist. 
He  replied  to  his  treasurer,  who  upon  the  royal  exporter's  in- 
curring a  loss,  proposed  to  recover  it  by  new  restrictions :  "  We 
must  not  study  our  own  profit  only,  but  that  of  our  lieges.  We 
desire  to  have  wealthy  subjects,  whose  property  may  improve  and 
increase  during  our  prosperous  reign.  The  secure  and  aiSuent 
condition  of  die  governed  gives  fame  to  the  ruler."  He  en- 
couraged manufactures,  established  great  fairs,  and  protected  the 
Jews.  His  credit  was  such,  that  pieces  of  leather  stamped,  upon 
an  emergency,  with  the  impression  of  his  coin,  passed  current.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  monarch's  revenue  in  those  days  arose  from 
royal  domains.  In  the  management  of  these  Frederic  reminds 
us  of  Charlemagne.  In  the  midst  of  his  most  urgent  and  dangerous 
affairs,  he  wrote  noinute  farming  instructions  to  his  bailiffs,  and 
directed  that  the  maid  servants  m  his  empty  palaces  should  be 
employed  in  spinning. 

r  rederic  resembled  Charlemagne  in  another  point,  neglected 
by  almost  all  sovereigns,  save  our  Alfred,  during  the  interval  sepa- 
rating those  great  emperors — the  protection  and  advancement  of 
learning.  He  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  known  world  a  larger 
library  than  any  prince  had  for  centuries  possessed.  He  caused 
many  of  Aristotle's  previously  little  known  works  to  be  translated 
for  bis  own  benefit ;  and  instead  of  indulging  an  idle  vanity  in 
their  exclusive  possession,  or  confining  their  use  to  his  own  uni- 
versities, he  transmitted  copies  even  to  hostile  learned  bodies.  His 
present  to  the  University  of  Bologna  was  accompanied  by  a  letter, 
in  which  he  says — 

*^  Goveroment,  legislation,  and  the  art  of  war  roust  be  associated  with 
learning,  lest,  yielding  to  ignorance  and  to  the  allurements  of  the  world, 
they  be  lost  in  indolence,  or  licentiously  transgress  their  due  bounds. 
Therefore  have  we  from  our  youth  diligently  cultivated  learning,  and 
loved  her  in  her  peculiar  form.  Latterly,  indeed,  the  cares  of  empire 
have  often  withdrawn  us  from  study ;  but  never  have  we  suffered  a  spare 
moment  to  pass  idly,  devoting  it  with  joyful  earnestness  to  reading  ex- 
cellent works,  thus  enlightening  and  strengthening  the  soul  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  without  which  the  life  of  roan  has  neither  law  nor 
freedom.  Iliese  excellent  works  we  caused  to  be  tianslated  for.  our  own 
use.  But  as  that  noble  possession,  knowledge,  instead  of  being  lessened 
or.  lost  by  extension  and  communication,  increases  in  duration  and  far- 
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tillty  in  pnopMioo  as  it  is  emtendai  Md  sdtitiMhiaiteil,  wb  wiUnoti 
oeal  the  frails  we  hwt  laboriously  ac<)uired,  or  deem  qur  own  possessicHi 
tborougbly  enjoyable,  until  we  sball  bava  sbar^  it  witU  others.  To  sncb 
participation  noue  can  be  better  entitled  tban  tbose  men  wbo  judiciously 
lead  new  streams  from  tbe  ancient  resefVoin^  and  present  the  cordial 
draught  to  thirsty  lips.  Accept  this  worlt,  theui  as  tbe  gift  of  vour 
friend  the  emperor,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  recommendation,  as  well  as 
of  its  intrinsic  excdlenco,  add  ft  to  those  to  which  your  expositions  give 
new  life.*' 

In  another  letter  he  observes — 

''  We  believe  that  affording  our  subjects  means  of  instruction  redounds 
to  our  own  profit;  for  thus  cultivated  they  will  conduct  legal  affairs 
more  fibly,  and,  relying  upon-  the  noble  support  of  learning,  will  better 
defend  them^ves  and  their  country.'* 

In  consonance  with  such  opinions,  Frederic  bad  early  founded 
an  University  at  Naples,  with  every  prote(:tion  and  privilege  that 
could  attract  students,  promising  immediate  advancement  to  such* 
as  distinguished  themselves.  We  may  appreciate  his  esteem  for 
learned  men,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  writing  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence to  the  students  upon  the  loss  of  an  eminent  professor, 
vj^bom  he  had  drawn  to  Naples. 

He  protected  and  encouraged  artists ;  he  built  splendid  pdlaces; 
and  we  are  told  that  a  statue  of  himself  at  Capua,  wbibh  was 
perfect  until  mutilated  in  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution, 
offered  no  unfavourable  specimen  of  the  skill  of  his  sculptor^.  A 
cast,  taken  ere  the  head  was  destroyed,  is  the  original  of  the  por- 
trait of  Frederic,  which,  with  those  of  other  sovereigns  of  those 
times,  adorns  Raumer*s  volumes.  His  coins,  still  preserved  in 
various  collections,  further  attest  the  talent  bis  patronage  had 
elicited.  Frederic  was  moreover  a  collector  of  antiques,  in  search 
of  which  he  made  excavations,  the  iirst,  we  believe,  on  records 

He  was  particularly  fond  of,  and  versed  in,  natural  history,  and 
possessed  a  menagerie  of  strange  animals  from  distant  countries. 
A  Treatise  on  Hawking,  written  by  him,  is  not  only  the  best  book 
known  upon  that  species  of  chase,  but  also  an  adpiirable  ornitho- 
logical work,  displaying  much  knowledge  of  comparative  ^liatomy. 
A  Treatise  of  the  same  kind  upon  the  Horse  was  written  under 
bis  especial  direction  by  his  grand,  marshal,  Jordanus  Rufus, 
His.  court  waa  as  celebrated  for  literary  embence  as  for  its  mag- 
nificence and  gaiety*  Tbe  emperor  presided  at  poetical  conlesia, 
judged  the  relative  UMrita  of  the  compoaitioiis^  Md  erowned  the 
victon  He  was  himtelf  a  poet,  and  the  inventor  of  aoBsa  diflh^dt. 
and  complicated  miHnes,  which  prove- great  commvnd  of  the  laiK 
guage,  then  only  bursting  ittto  life,**  and  owing  muth  of  dev«- 

*  The  Sicilians  are  conceired  to  bite  been  tbe  fint  i>ho  wrote  Italian,  akd  no  etMi- 
poiitions  renuiiu  of  a  date  anterior  to  Frederic  II. 
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lopmebt  and  cultivation  to  him.  His  example  was  of  course  foJ- 
lowed-^bis  sons^  his  courtiers,  his  ministers,  ivere  all  versifier^. 
To  his  chanceHor,  Pier  delle  Vigne,  is  ascribed  the  oldest  Italian 
sonnet  extant,  which  is  said  to  excel  many  of  later  date.  If  h^ 
showed  less  predilection  for  the  German  tongue,  he  must  still  be 
reckoned  amongst  its  encouragers  and  benefactors,  since  he  was 
•the  iirst  emperor  wlio  employed  itin  public  documents. 

The  fault  of  Frederic's  character  was  gallantry;  but  his  was  a 
gallantry  refined  far  above  the  licentioasness  of  his  contempora- 
ries, and  neither  that,  nor  his  general  love  of  pleasure,  diverted 
him  from  the  duties  of  sovereignty,  or  even  from  study.  Raumer 
asserts,  that  as  a  husband  he  was  faithful;  and  if  the  date  of  his 
favourite  son  Manfred's  birth  seems  to  contradict  this,  we  must 
observe  that,  falling  in  the  first  year  of  his  marriage  with  Isabella 
of  England,  his  third  wife,  it  does  not  prove  the  continuance, 
during  that  ufiion,  of  his  intercourse  with  the  mother,  the  beauti- 
ful Bianca  di  Lancia,  whom,  after  Isabella's  death,  Frederic 
seems  in  his  last  illness  to  have  wedded,  thus  giving  legitimacy  to 
Manfred.  The  popes  accused  him  of  heresy,  atheism  and  astro- 
logical superstition.  That  an  emperor  so  enlightened,  so  pbilo- 
aopbic,  and  so  tormented  by  popes,  may  have  entertained  some 
heretical,  that  is  to  say,  some  Protestant  opinions,  is  highly  pro^ 
bable;  but  the  famous  blasphemy  imputed  to  him,  *'  that  the 
livorM  had  been  deceived  by  three  imposters,  Moses,  Mahomet 
and  Christ,"  Frederic  most  positively  and  solemnly  denied,  ac- 
conripanying  his  denial  with  a  sort  of  profession  of  faith;  and  most 
of  the  learned  men  who  have  investigated  the  subject,  especially 
Tiraboschi,  agree  with  Raumer,  that  no  book  De  Tribns  Impos- 
toribus  existed  before  very  modern  times.  An  astrologer  Frede- 
ric certainly  did  entertain  in  the  person  of  **  the  wizaird'Micti^el 
Scott;"  but  he  appears  to  have  employed  him  more  in  trtfnslWting 
Aristotle,  than  in  calcuiating  horoscopes. 

In  1!231  Frederic  again  summoned  an  Imperial  Diet  to  meet 
in  Italy ;  and  again  the  Milanese,  professing  tiiistrust  of  its  object, 
occupied  the  Alpine  passes,  and  prevented  the  attendance  of  Ring 
Henry  and  most  of  the  German  members.  The  circumstance 
proved  most  unfortunatefor  the  young  King  of  the  Romans,  who 
Ibiis  s^arated  from  his  father,  was  easily  persuaded  by  the  asso- 
ciates of  his  licentions  pleasures  to  aim  at  entire  independence. 
■He  had  leisure  to  mature  his  scb^nes,  and  to  intrigue  with  the 
Milanese;  whilst  Frederic  was  prevented  from  giving  the  requisite 
attention  to  Gevman  affairs,  by  bis  quarrel  with  the  Lombards, 
and  with  the  Pope,  (whom  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate,  support- 
ing bifli  against  the  mutinous  Romans,)  and  by  revolts  in  Palea- 
tme,  whei^  the  crown  legitimatehr  appertaining  to  Conrad,  the'son 
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of  Frederic  and  Jolaote^  was  claimed  for  Henry,  the  yet  minor 
King  of  Cypru3»  who  sprang  from  the  younger  sister  of  Jolante's 
mother.  His  disputes  with  the  Lombard  lei^ue  Frederic  repeat- 
.edly  offered  to  submit  to  the  Pope's  arbitration.  The  Milanese 
sometimes  rejected  Gregory's  sentence,  though  as  favourable  to 
them  as  that  of  his  predecessor  Honorius;  sometimes  took  no  no- 
tice of  the  pro6Fered  mediation.  At  length,  in  November  1£S4, 
they  formally  accepted  it ;  which  acceptance  was  followed  in  De* 
cember  by  intelligence  of  their  having  signed  a  trea^  with  the 
King  of  the  Romans,  acknowledging  him  as  their  sovereign,  upon 
his  engagement  never  to  make  any  further  demand  upon  them. 

Gregory  upon  this  occasion  took  the  emperor's  side,  and  wrote 
sharply  to  the  partizans  of  die  revolted  son.  Frederic  hastened  to 
Germany.  By  the  celerity  of  his  movements  and  the  smallness  of 
bis  escort,  be  foiled,  as  upon  his  former  journey  thither,  all  the 
Lombard  attempts  to  intercept  him)  and  upon  crossing  the  Alps 
was,  as  then,  received  by  loyal  adherents.  He  promptly  assem- 
bled a  powerful  army,  and  compelled  Henry  to  submission.  The 
filial  rebel  was  forgiven  and  received  into  favour;  but  ne|;lecting 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  his  pardon,  and  acting  m  other 
respects  suspiciously,  he  was  imprisoned;  and  never  expressing 
any  repentance  for  his  misconduct,  remained  during  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  captivity  in  Calabria,  where  he  died  A.D.  1242.  Guelph 
historians  have  charged  Frederic  with  unjustly  sacrificing  his 
eldest  to  exalt  his  second  son,  Conrad.  At  this  distance  of  time 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  such  imputations  is  hardly  to  be  ascer- 
tained, but  our  opinion  is  favourable  to  the  emperor,  whom  Rau- 
mer  decidedly  acquits.  Of  Henry's  rebellion  there  can  be  no  doubts 
though  some  may  be  admitted  as  to  the  compatibility  of  his  long7 
continued  punishment  with  parental  affection.  Raumer  inserts  a 
letter  of  Frederic's  upon  Henry's  death,  in  which  he  says — 
.  "  The  pride  of  the  living  king  could  not  bend,  but  my  son's  death  has 
deeply  moved  me. . . .  Even  tl^  sharpest  pang  caased  by  the  unnatoral 
disobedience  of  children  is  no  preservative  to  parents  against  the  grief 
occasioned  by  their  death.'* 

The  melancholy  occupations  incident  to  Henry's  rebellion  were 
followed  and  relieved  by  the  celebration  of  Frederic's  third  maiv 
riage  with  the  young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  our  King  Jolm, 
when  the  splendid  rejoicings  and  profusion  of  the  German  nobi- 
lity were  carried  to  an  excess,  which  even  the  gay  and  magnificent 
emperor  saw  fit  to  check.  In  the  follovring  month  he  held  a  diet 
at  MentZp  surpassing  all  former  ones  in  splendour,  except  ,th^ 
memorable  one  held  there  by  Frederic  Barbarossa.  This  diet 
pronounced  Henry's  forfeiture  of  the  crown,  and  took  into  con- 
sideration the  substitution  of  Conrad  in  his  place,  though  the  latter 
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was  not  elected  before  18d7*  At  this  diet  Frederic  promulgated 
laws,  as  nearly  in  the  spirit  of  bis  Sicilian  code  as  the  temper  of 
tbe  country  and  his  more  limited  audiority  would  allow;  mtro- 
dudn^  legal  forms,  restricting  tbe  practice  of  private  war,  and 
enjoining  die  demolition  of  the  RaulhSchhsser,  or  robber-castles — 
fortresses  whence  the  noble  proprietors  issued  to  plunder  passing 
travellers.  These  were  the  first  laws  published  in  the  German 
language.  At  this  diet  also,  the  seemingly  endless  contentions  of 
the  Hohenstaufien  emperors  with  the  Guelph  fiunily  were  termi- 
nated; Otho,  the  only  male  descendant  of  Henry  the  Ldon^ 
formally  surrendering  his  hereditary  possessions  to  the  Emperor, 
receiving  them  back  in  fief  as  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  and  ab- 

{'uring  all  pretensions  to  the  lands  forfeited  by  his  ancestors, 
iere  too  Frederic  received  the  homage  of  the  Counts  of  Pro* 
vence  and  Thoulouse — a  large  portion  of  the  present  kingdom  of 
France  then  constituting  part  of  the  Empire. 

Frederic  had  dismissed  without  punishment  the  Lombard  de- 
puties whom  he  had  found  with  Kins  Henry,  but  was  soon  after- 
wards provoked,  by  the  conduct  of  the  League,  to  renew  tbe  war, 
which  thenceforward  assumed  a  character  of  exasperation  some- 
what resembling  the  temper  of  those  waged  by  Barbarossa.  But 
if  Frederic  IL  with  similar  sternness  refused  to  listen  to  any  terras 
short  of  unconditional  surrender,  he  treated  the  towns  ^at  did 
surrender  with  a  lenity  beyond  what  they  had  ventured  to  ask  as 
the  price  of  capitulation.  He  was  powerfully  supported  by  his 
chief  Italian  partizan,  Ezzelino  di  Romano,  surnamed  the  Tyrant,* 
at  the  head  of  the  Lombard  Ghibellines ;  and  the  Imperial  arms 
were  so  successful,  that  the  Pope,  whom  Sismondi  as  well  as 
Raumer  accuses  of  encouraging  die  Milanese  in  their  obstinacy, 
took  fright  at  the  emperor's  increasing  power.  Gregory  now  in- 
terceded warmly  in  behalf  of  the  Lombard  League,  and  endea- 
voured to  divert  the  storm  by  prevailing  upon  the  emperor  to 
undertake  a  crusade  for  the  preservation  of  Jerusalem  and  Con- 
stantinople. Frederic  deferred  all  distant  enterprises  until  the 
Lombard  League  should  be  subdued,  rejected  the  proffered  me* 
diation,  and  further  irritated  the  Pope  by  conferring  the  title  of 
King  of  Sardinia  upon  his  natural  son  Enzius,  recently  married  to 
Adelasia,  who  claimed  the  soverei^ty  of  a  large  part  of  that 
island.  About  the  period  of  Frederic's  committing  these  various 
enormities,  Gregory  had  for  the  tenth  or  twentiedi  time  got  the 
better  of  the  refractory  Romans,  and  was  reinstated  in  tbe  Vati- 
can. Feeling  no  present  need  of  that  imperial  aid  which  had  so 
often  replaced  him  there,  he  without  more  procrastination  thun- 
dered a  seeottd  excommunication  against  the  emperor. 

*  The  hero  of  our  coontr^BBii  Lord  DUIoii'b  feccnt  epic. 
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Tbia  violet  Qit»iaUrQ  Aeei«4  to/havjB^prodwed  litde  effect.;  N'O 
8eriou3  insurrection  agninl^t.  Frederic  CQvM  be  eKcited»  end  tkoae 
to  whom  the  Pope  .oifered  the  Imperial  crown*  the  Dukes  df 
Slesvvick^  and  Brunswick^  and  Robert  Count  of  Aitois,  brother  to 
St^  Louia,.  all  dei:Uned  the  dap^Arouy  gift.     Ere  the  bat-oamed 
prince  returned  .hi9  aoawerf  SU  I^ouis  sent  ati  enbaasy  to  que»t 
tioQ  jKrederic  •concerning  bi(»  faith,  aDd  was  so  thoroughly  satis* 
fied  with  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  that  he  not  only  sanctioned  his 
brother's  refusal,  but  interposed  in  the  emperor's  behalf  by  sudi 
earnest  remonstrances  to  the  Holy  Father,  as  in  themselves^  pror 
Ceeding  from  so.devout  a  monarch,  are  strong  evidence  in  Frede* 
ric's  tavour.     The  only  new  allies  Gregory  acquired  were  Venice 
and  Genoa.    These  great  commercial  cities  seem  to  have  been 
influenced  in  their  politics  chiefly  by  envy  of  the  prosperity  of 
some  Ghibelline  towns,  especially  Ferrara*  which  was  so  flourish- 
ing and  wealthy,  that  the  principal  complaint  of  its  citizens  was 
of  the  insult  of  being  taxed  too  low.     Ferrara  was  besieged  by 
the  Guelph  allies,  and   betrayed   into  their  hands.      Frederic 
avenged  its  fall  by  the  capture  of  divers  Guelph  t.owns,  about  the 
same  time  that  his  naval  forces  attacked  and  defeated  the  Genoese 
fleet,  which  was  conveying  a  large  company  of  prelates  to  a  Counp> 
cil  summoned  by  Gregory, .  the  holding  of  which, .  as  from  ite 
mode  of  constitution  necessarily  inimical  to  himself,  the  emperor 
was  determined  to  prevent.    But  this  seizure  of  Christian  pre- 
lates.injured  Frederic's  character  far  more  than  their  deteutioii 
from  the  Council  could  benefit  his  interesta. 
.  The  virulent  hostilities  now  carrying  on  between  the  Pope  and 
Emperor  ,long  prevented  Bela,  King  of  Hungary,  from  obtaining 
the  succours  which  he  solicited  from  both,  as  the  acknowledged 
beads  of  Christendom,  against  the  Mongols.     These  barbarians, 
w{bo  under  Gengis  Khan  had  inundated  and  desolated  Asia,  had 
turned   their  course  westward   under  his  sons  and  grandsons, 
threatening  equal  destruction  to  Europe.    Russia  and  Poland 
bad  been  already  overrun;  Silesia  was  mvaded  in  the  spring  of 
1£4] ,  Breslau  laid  in  ashes, and  Henry  the  Pious,  Duke  of  Lower 
StUesia,  who,  with  forces  far  inferior,  met  and  engaged  them  at 
Liegnitz,  was  defeated  and  slain.     But  his  self-devotion  saved 
pernuny.    Such  sanguinary  victories  suited  not  the  taste  of  the 
Mongols,  and,  combined  with  his  widow's  spirited  refusal  to  sur- 
render the  castle  in  which  she  had  taken  refuge  withlier  childreo* 
determined  them  again  to  change  their  direction.   The  next  victim 
was  Hungary,  where  the  ravages  committed  by  the  Tartar  hordea^ 
and  the  consequent  misery,  were  too  horrible  for  descripiioa. 
F'ortunately  for  Europe,  the  death  of  Gregory  IX.,  at  nearly  lOQ 
years  of  age,  soon  afterwards  enabled  Frederic,  who  had  always 
represented  the  quarrel  as  personal  to  Gregoi7,  and  himself  as  a 
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dutafal  SOD  of  the  Church,  to  declare  the  war  at  ao  ead,  add  to 
diapatch  Enzius  with  a  body  of  troops  to  assist  Conrad  against 
the  Mongols.  The  two  brothers  completely  defeated  them,  and 
though  it  was  long  ere  Hungary  was  fully  cleared  of  the  invaders , 
or  Europe  freed  from  her  terrors,  the  overwhelming  torrent  of 
barbarism  was  from  that  moment  effectually  stemmed. 

la  Gregory's  stead  the  cardinals  elected  Sinibaldo  di  Fiesco, 
a  staonch  imperialist,  who.  assumed  the  name  of  Innocent  IV. 
Frederic  checked  the  exultation  of  his  court  at  this  choice  by  the 
remark,  ^  I  have  lost  a  friendly  cardinal,  to  find  another  hostile 
pope.  No  pope  can  be  a  Ghibelline."  These  anticipations 
iwere  immed^tely  realized;  Innocent  renewed  the  war  with  an 
asperity  even  surpassing  his  predecessor's.  The  emperor,  anxions 
to  be  relieved  from  excommunication,  had  recourse  to  negoti- 
ation, and  agreed  to  terms  so  advantageous  to  the  Roman  See, 
that  the  Pope's  dissatisfaction  is  incomprehensible.  Innocent 
complained  of  unfairness  in  the  treaty,  professed  a  sudded  dread 
6f  being  surprised  and  captured,  and  summoning  the  cardinals  to 
attend  him,  fled  from  Rome,  embarked  on  board  a  Genoese  fleets 
which  he  had  previously  requested  might  be  sent  for  him,  quitted 
Italy,  and  established  his  court  at  Lyons — a  town  nominally  be* 
longing  to  the  empire,  but  actually  independent. 

The  ambition  of  Innocent  IV.  seems  to  have  been  less  tem- 
pered by  judgment  than  that  of  his  predecessors.  He  encroached 
nearly  as  much  upon  the  rights  of  the  clergy  as  upon  those  of 
monarchs,  was  exorbitant  in  his  exactions,  and  involved  himself 
in  disputes  with  the  chapters  of  various  sees,  by  endeavouring  to 
monopolize  all  vacant  dignities  for  his  own  relations.  The  canons 
of  Lyons  threatened  to  fling  all  such  intruders  into  the  Rhone  \ 
and  the  alarmed  and  irritated  Pope  applied  to  the  Kings  of  France, 
England,  and  Arragon,  for  an  asylum  in  their  dominions.  All 
declined  the  honour  of  receiving  so  troublesome  a  visitor,  and 
Innocent,  observing,  **  We  must  crush  or  make  friends  with  the 
Dragon  (the  Emperor),  then  we  shall  easily  master  these  littl^ 
serpents,  these  fractious  kinglings,"  *  remained  at  Lyons ;  whi- 
ther, in  1245,  he  summoned  a  council,  to  deliberate  upon  the 
state  of  the  Holy  Land  and  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Constanti- 
nople, upon  the  danger  impending  from  the  Monsols,  and  upon 
tlie  dissensions  between  the  Empire  and  the  Holy  See.  He 
invited  Frederic  to  appear  in  person  or  by  deputy,  and  defend 
his  conduct ;  in  the  meanwhile  renewing  his  excommunication* 
In  our  account  of  this  council  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  idea 
of  Raumer's  style  of  history. 

*  Kigulet,  which  Raamer  tnuisUtes  Konigian, 


Tke  coimctl  assembled  iibout  MidsoflMnsr,  aorid  wtm  attended 
by  the  Eimf^tot  of  CoDstantinople,  by  ambassMkin  firam  most 
£ttro|iean  steles^  by  the  patriarchs  of  CoiiBtoHtiiiople»  Anitioch, 
aad  Aquikia,  but  only  by  140  prehtes.  The  opemog  was  disCnrb*^ 
od  by. disputes  concerning  precedence.  When  these  were  settled; 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  painted  the  distressed  state  of  his 
.dburch»  and  the  English  bishops  pleaded  far  the  canonization  of 
Edmund  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  Innocent  impatiently 
dderfed  the  consideration  of  such  matters  until  more  important 
affiiira  should  be  concluded.  The  chief  of  the  Imperial  mission 
then  aroserr-this  was  Thaddeus  of  Suessa, 

*f  a  man  of  ptsnetrating  intellect  and  captivating  eloquence^   equally 
skilled  in  war  and.  in  law,  and  so  just,  that  his  enemies  Yoluntaiily  sub* 

JUitted  their  interests  to  his  arbitration He  now  advanced  at 

the  head  of. the  Imperial  envoys,  excused  (he  absence  of  his  master 
upoD  the  plea  of  illness,  and  offered  in  his  name  peace  and  friendship, 
the  re-estabiisfament  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople,  the  deli- 
verance of  the  Holy  Land,  help  against  the  Mongols,  the  restoration  of 
church  property,  and  compensation  for  certain  injuries.  *  Have  yoio^' 
inquired  Innocent,  '  full  powers  to  make  such  offers  V  But  when  Iliad* 
deus,  contrary  to  the  Pope's  expectation,  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
displaying  a  document  that  bore  the  golden  buU,  *  Innocent  evasivefr 
proceeded  :  '  How  great,  how  admirable  are  the  Emperor  s  promised 
bat  never  are  they  fidfilled.  Now,  when  the  axe  is  at  the  root,  be 
woqhl  deceive  the  assembled  council,,  dissolve  it,  and  gain  time.  Let 
him  heartily  observe  the  sworn  treaties,  and  I  am  conteai.  Yet  shodd 
I  grant  his  desires,  who  shall  secure  me  against  his  inconstancy }  Wh^ 
constrain  hlro,  if  reluctant,  to  execute  his  engagements  V  *  The  Kings 
of  France  and  England/  returned  Thaddeus,  '  will  be  his  securities^ 
and  compel  the  execution  of  his  engagements/  '  They  suit  me  not, 
rejoined  Innocent ;  '  for  should  the  Emperor,  as  I  anticipate,  break  his* 
word,  the  Church  must  chastise  his  guarantees  likewise  ^  she  would 
have  three  enemies  in  lien  of  one,  and  those  so^  mighty  that  none  in 
Gkristendom  may  compare  with  them.' " 

His  speech  is  too  long  for  insertion ;  he  accuses  Frederic  of 
perjury,  sacrilege,  and  heresy,  Thaddeus,  in  answer,  rebuts 
every  charge,  save  the  attendance  upon  divine  worship  in  the  teeth 
of  his  excommunication,  and  the  detention  of  die  captive  pre« 
fates ;  concluding  thiis : 

"  '  In  order  that  my  lord  Itie  Emperor  may  send  me  instructions  coo- 
ceming  these,  for  the  most  part,  unexpected  accusations,  or  may  come 
hither  in  person  to  justify  himself  completely,  grant  but  a  sufficient 
delay.'  '  Far  be  that  from  me!'  said  the  Pope  interrupting  him.  *  I 
dread  the  snares  I  have  so  recently  escaped  *,  if  be  comes,  I  go.  I  hare 
no  taste  for  martyrdom  or  captivity.*  *' 

*  The  ||»Men  teal  of  the  fispcnn. 
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Hie  Biihop  of  CrtuHi.new  oona»enbed«a vnmleiit  ioveclive 
iqiaiiut  tbe  Enqperor;  but  Tbaddeiis  mterrupted  hin  with  tb^^ 
remade,  that,  his  speech  was  pronpted  by  revenge,  his  fiubei^ 
having  been  lawfully  convicted  of  high  treason  and  executed^ 
7i*he  iHsfaop  was-  sUenced,  but  his  place  was  supplied  b]^  a 
Spanish  archbishop.  Him  too  Thaddeus  silenced^  by  observing, 
upon  his  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  transactions  in  question* 
A  violent  wrangling  concerning  the  imprisoned  prelates  neat  fol«« 
lowed,  and  produced  a  strong  sensation  against  Frederic.  Imio-* 
cent  pursuing  his  advantage,  dropped  a  hint  about  deposition^ 
This  roused  the  English  envofs,  who>  feared  the  coosequences  t«> 
Isabella's  children,  and  the  French  envoys  joined  with  them  and 
Thaddeus  in  soliciting  time.  Innocent,  aiffecting  moderadotty 
granted  twelve  days,  a  period  in  that  age  of  slow  travelling  barely 
sufficient  to  send  to  Turin,  where  the  Emperor  then  was,  and 
receive  his  answer. 

The  arrival  of  this  intelligence  at  Turin  produced  earnest  dis- 
cussion amongst  the  Emperor's  ministers,  upon  the  propriety  of 
his  repairing  in  person  to  the  council,  as  he  inclined  to  do.  j3ut 
it  was  decided  to  be  both  unsafe  and  unbeseeming  his  imperial 
dignity,  and  he  dispatched  the  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  with  Pier  delle  Vigne,  in  his  stead.  The  new  plenipoteu'- 
tiaries  had  not  yet  reached  Lyons,  when,  on  the  appointed  twelfUi 
day.  Innocent,  who  had  used  the  interval  to  gain  over  the  mem-* 
hers  of  die  council,  disregarding  Thaddeus's  supplications  for 
three  days  more,  held  the  third  session.  Here,  after  the  usual 
formalities  were  gone  through,  he  delivered  a  bitter  philippicT 
against  Frederic,  and  was  proceeding  to  extremities,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  an  English  envoy,  who  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  England  presented  and  read  a  long  complaint  of  th«b 
oppressions  and  extortions  of  the  papal  legate..  The. Pope,  afteai 
a  long  silence^  answered,  that  the  business  re<iuired  matmre  deiM 
beration,  and  notwithstanding  the  English  mission's  urgency  for 
immediate  redress,  resumed-  the  discussion  concerning  the  Em-^ 
peror.  In  the  midst  of  this  he  suddenly  produced  a  bull,  pre*' 
pared  without  the  knowledge  of  the  council,  in  which,  after  re* 
capitulating  all  Frederic's  real  and  imputed,  transgressions,  he- 
formally  deposed  him,  released  his  subjects  from  their  oaths  of 
allegiance,  and  commanded  the  German  Princes  to  elect  a  ne,w 
Emperor,  reserving  the  disposal  of  Sicily  to  himself  and  the  car^ 
dinals.  After  this  bull  had  been  read,  a  Te  Deum  was  sung,  and 
the  usual  ceremony  of  extinguishing  the  torches  performed*         ^ 

In  already  divided  Italy  a  few  conspiracies  were  the  only  pei^ 
ceptible  results  of  this  step.  The  war  continued  as  before,  and 
the  Ghibellines  rather  gained  the  advantage.    In  Germany,  the 
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temporal  states  were  mdigtmnt  at  the  Poptf  0  pretending  to  dictate 
to  them;  but  the  ecclesiastical  states  <^eyed,  and  after  vm^f 
seeking  a  belter  candidate  for  the  Imperial  crown,  they  ebcted 
Henry  Raspe»  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  nick-named  the  Parson's 
King.  He  was  a  man  of  talent  and  courage,  but  unprincipled, 
harcfheartedy  and  infamous  for  bis  treatment  of  St.  Elizabetfa, 
the  widow  of  his  elder  brother,  and  her  children.  At  first  Hemy 
gained  some  advantages,  ascribed  by  Raumer  to  church  gold, 
ever  Conrad,  who  defended  his  own  and  his  father*s  cause.  Bi^t 
Conrad  received  such  energetic  support  from  the  free  imperial 
cities,  as  enabled  him,  ere  long,  to  subdue  his  antagonist 
Henry  did  not  long  survive,  and  William,  Count  of  Holland,  was 
the  only  successor  that  could  be  found,  to  support  whom  Innocent 
allowed  such  as  had  taken  the  cross  against  the  Moslem,  to  fulfil 
^eir  vow  by  turning  their  arms  against  Frederic  and  Conrad. 

The  short  remainder  of  Frederic's  life  was  passed  in  these 
conflicts  and  in  sorrow.  His  son  Enzius  was  captured  in  battle 
by  the  Bolognese,  and,  notwithstanding  the  most  lavish  offers  of 
ransom,  at  once  doomed  to  imprisonment  for  life.  His  minister 
and  favourite.  Pier  delle  Vigne,  was  either  corrupted  by  the 
Pope,  or  so  much  calumniated  as  to  make  his  guilt  appear  jeer* 
tain.  Frederic  confiscated  his  immense  wealth,  peiliaps  blinded 
him,  and  certainly  threw  him  into  prison,  where  he  dashed  out 
his  own  brains.  The  Emperor  soon  after  died,  A.  D.  1250,  in 
the  d6th  year  of  his  age. 

This  article  has  already  run  to  such  length,  that  we  can  afford 
but  little  space  to  the  remaining  Hohenstauffens.  But  liiere  is 
a  romance  about  the  history  of  Manfred  and  Conradin,  which 
we  cannot  quite  overlook;  whilst  the  absurd  and  inreterate 
calumnies  heaped  upon  the  former  (amongst  others  the  murder  of 
his  father,  brothers,  and  nephewjs)  urge  us  so  <ar  to  do  him  justice; 
as  to  '  speak  of  him  as  he  was.' 

Manfred  was  by  his  fatber's  will  appointed  lieutenant  for 
Conrad  in  Sicily,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  with  equal  talent 
and  fidelity,  but  speedily  lost  the  favour  of  his  brother,  probablyr 
because  the  superiority  of  his  abilities  rendered  him  an  object  of 

C lousy.  Conrad,  at  his  death,  committed  the  regeoey,  during 
son  Conradin's  minority,  to  Margrave  Bertold  of  Hohenbom; 
and  Manfred  seems  to  have  submitted  to  the  arrangement  wiln« 
out  resistance. 

It  was  not  until  the  disorders  excited  by  Innocent,  who  was 
hawking  the  Sicilian  *  crown  about  Europe,  had  scared  the  Mar* 

*  Rfchard  Earl  of  Corawall  decliued  the  proffered  ktogdoo),  obaemng,  thst  Die  offer 
was  roaG>i  like  saying,  "  I  make  you  a  present  of  the  mooa^-step  up  to  the  skj  md 
take  it  ifown.'* 
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l^aye  into  surrendering  his  arduQua  office,  tbat  Manfred  ibterieied 
Mitb  the  governmeot.  Then  tbe  barons  proclaimed  bim  regent, 
and  swore  fidelity  to  bim  and  to  Conradin,  whose  presumptive  heir 
they  declared  bim.  But  the  new  regent  found  the  Pope's  power 
and  influence  in  Sicily  and  Apulia  so  formidable,  that  be  deemed 
it  expedient  to  seek  reconciliation,  by  admitting  tbe  Papal  claim 
of  suzerainety ;  and  in  bis  nephew's  name  he  did  homage  for  tbe 
kingdom.  This  step  proved  fruitless.  Innocent  promised  fair 
until  he  was  in  the  heart  of  Apulia ;  he  then  slighted  Manfred,  and 
discovered  in  his  conduct  no  intention  of  respecting  the  rights  of 
Conradin,  though  acknowledged,  by  receiving  Manfred's  homage. 
In  fact,  be  was  at  that  moment  in  treaty  with  Henry  IIL  of  £ng* 
land,  for  bestowing  the  crown  upon  his  second  son,  Edmund. 
Upon  occasion  of  a  casual  affray  between  Manfred  and  an  old 
enemy,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  latter,  who  had  been  the 
aggressor,  the  Pope  displayed  such  marked  hostility  towards  bim, 
that  tbe  Regent  was  advised  by  bis  friends  to  provide  for  his 
security. 

Manfred's  flight  to  his  father's  faithful  Saracen  warriors  is  a 
subject  worthy  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Guided  by  two 
Apulian  nobles,  Manfred  quitted  Acerra  at  night  with  a  small 
|rain,  to  seek  Luceria,  the  Saracen  colony.  His  road  lay  through 
&  mountainous  region,  past  the  towns  and  castles  of  the  hostile 
faction*  One  castle  they  shunned  in  the  night  by  taking  a  prer 
cipitous  and  almost  untrodden  mountain  path.  At  the  gates  of 
fi  town  which  they  necessarily  passed  in  the  morning,  they  gave 
themselves  out  as  the  retainers  of  Margrave  Bertold^  who  had 
joined  tbe  Pope ;  but  were  notwithstanding  denied  entrance,  and 
narrowly  escaped  detention.  Manfred  iiext  reached  a  castle  be- 
longing to  his  guides,  the  Capece.  Here  he  was  honourably  aod 
joyfully  entertained  by  the  noble  ladies  of  that  family,  who,  ac^ 
cording  to  Nicolo  di  Jamsilla,  thought  themselves  much  honoured 
by  the  prince's  sitting  down  to  table  with  them,  whicli  the  pre*- 
fogatives  of  the  sex  enabled  bim  to  do  without  degradation.  The 
worthy  Chronicler's  thinking  such  a  remark  necessary,  seems  t6 
intimate  that  the  maxims  of  chivalrous  courtesy  and  gallantty  bad 
obtained  more  slowly  in  Italy,  than  amongst  the  northern  nations^ 
)vbo,  from  tbe  earliest  of  our  knowledge  of  them,  were  accustomed 
to  respect  women.  The  castle*  of  the  Capece  was  too  weak  Sot 
security,  and  after  a  short  repose,  Manfred  pursued  his  hazardodt 
way.  Upon  his  road  he  learned  that  the  comioandaDt  of  I^ceria 
was  gone  to  Capua,  to  ask  the  Saracen  district  of  the  JPopc^.  as  li 
principality  for  himself,  and  that  his  deputy,  Marchisio^  bad  swortf 
to  admit  no  one,  not  even  Manfred,  into  tbe  town  duriag  bis  ab* 
aence.  After  another  night^ride,  in  which  tbe  peiiia  ^t.lktt  fanner 
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were  ehhaDced  by  weather  so  tempestuous  as  to  heyfMhr^h  ihe 
huDtsmaowho  acted  as  guide,  Manfred  reached  Luceniifitdawn, 
rode  up  to  the  gate  attended  by  only  three  equerries\'*^nd  de^ 
manded  admittance.  One  of  the  warders  proposed'TO'send  to 
Marchisio,  who  was  still  in  bed,  for  the  keys.  Atkottikf  replied^ 
Marchisio  would  not  give  them,  and  advised  the  KimnCs  enter- 
ing the  town  through  a  drain,  which  he  pointed  6ut;-^&  the  mo^ 
ment  he  was  inside  all  would  go  right.  Manfr^  fiprang  from 
his  horse  in  compliance  with  the  suggestion,  wlre^'the  rest  ex- 
claiming that  their  Prince  should  not  enter  thus  ighominiously, 
fairly  broke  down  die  gate,  put  him  in  possession  of  the  place, 
and  compelled  Marchisio  to  submit.  Scarcely  had  this  been  ef- 
fected, when  a  hostile  party  appeared  before  the  gates,  but  was 
obliged  to  retire,  disappointed.  The  treasures  which  be  found  at 
Luceria  enabled  Manfred  to  hire  troops,  and  his  valour,  activity, 
a«d  diilitary  talents,  soon  triumphed  over  the  Papal  forces.  After 
one  thorough  defeat,  the  leaders  fled,  the  underlings  declared  for 
him,  and  before  long  he  had  recovered  the  kingdom.  The  news 
was  Ifinocetit'fl  death  blow. 

Hidierto,  aH  Manfred's  exertions  had  been  made  faithfully  on 
Mialf  of  his  nephew.  But  now  comes  the  questionable  part  of 
his  conduct.  All  classes,  intoxicated  with  his  splendid  qualities 
and  success,  invited  him  to  ascend  the  throne.  A  nimour  arose, 
how  is  unknown,  that  Conradin  had  died  in  Germany;  and 
Manfred,  at  least  willingly  believing  it«  was  crowned  at  Palermo, 
A.D.  1258.  Subsequent  intelligence  of  Conradin's  existence  did 
not  induce  a  recal  of  the  measure.  The  new  king  replied  to 
the  remonstrances  of  his  widowed  sister-in-law,  Elizabeth  of 
Bavaria,  that  Conradin  had  been  despoiled  of  the  kingdom  by 
the  Pope ;  that  he  himself  had  won  it  with  his  sword,  and  re* 
ceived  it  from  the  favour  of  the  barons ;  but  that  he  was  ready  to 
acknowledge  Conradin  as  his  heir.  The  dowager  empress  seems 
to  have  been  satisfied  with  this  explanation. 

During  these  transactions,  the  death  of  William  of  Holland 
had  been  followed  in  Germany  by  the  double  election  of  two  ab- 
sent Kin^  of  the  Romans,  Alfonso  the  Wise  of  Castile,  and 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  which  virtually  produced  the  inter- 
regnum, that,  as  we  have  already  observed,  aestroyed  altogether 
die  connection  of  the  Empire  with  Italy.  This  interregnum,  and 
the  disorders  inseparable  from  it,  lasted  beyond  the  period  of  our 
history,  ending  only  in  1273|  with  the  election  of  Rudolf  of 
Habsburg,  the  glorious  founder  of  the  reigning  house  of  Austria, 
a  godson,  favorite,  and  faithful  follower  of  Fr^eric,  and  a  friend 
ef  Manfred. 

The  new  king  of  Sicily  seems  in  every  respect  to  have  governed 
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juetljT  aiNbtemperately.  His  court  and  conduct  were  hev^rdieleaB 
loaded  with  all  the  obloquy  that  bad  been  heaped  upon  Frederic's. 
The  Pope,  Alexander  rV.»  required  from  him  impossible  acts  of 
submission,  anci  upon  his  refusal  excommunicated  him.  Urban 
ly.,  his  successor,  at  length  found  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of 
Sicily  in  CbarUs  of  An|ou;  an  able  warrior,  whose.good  and  bad 
(qualities  werf|  alike  derived  from  one  source,  coId«blooded  ambi- 
tion. It  wMiteftchery,  far  more  thaa  superior  military  skill,  that 
foiled  all  M|jfe-ed's  judicious  measures  for  the  defence  of  hia 
frontiers,  and  occasioned  his  defeat  at  Benevento,  in  Februai^ 
1£66,  notwithstanding  his  heroic  efforts  to  turn  the  jfortune  of  the 
day.     He  fell  upon  die  field. 

A  few  months'  experience  of  Charles's  ambitious,  avaricious^ 
and  rudiless  disposition^  served  to  exasperate  alike  his  subjects, 
and  his  Italian  allies,  whpm  he  had  reduced  to  far  stricter  sutn 
jection  than  they  had  »ever  endured  under,  the  Hobenstauffena* 
All  eyes  turned  towards  Germany,  and  the  Ghibellines  despatched 
envoys  to  invite  Conradin  to  come  forward,  and,  supported  by 
the  friends  of  his  family,  to  claim  his  patrimonial  kingdom!.. 

This  last  scion  of  a  noble  race,  had  barely  numbered  fiftieen 
years,  and  had  been  somewhat  austerely  educated  by  his  m^tersal 
unclf,  tlie  duke  of  Bavaria.  The  boy  was  delighted  a|  being 
thus  early  called  to  act  the  man.  His  uncle,  and  his  mother's 
second  husband,  the  count  of  the  Tyrol,  approved  of  his  ol^eying 
the  summons  of  his  hereditary  subjects.  With  their  assistance 
be  assembled  10,000  men,  and  crossed  the  Alpsjn  the  autumn  of 
1267*  The  Lombard  Ghibellines  received  him  with  transports 
of  enthusiasm ;  but  they  expected  from  him  rewards  which  suc- 
cess only  could  enable  bim  to  bestow.  His  uncle  obti^ned  from 
bim,  in  return  for  an  advance  of  money,  a  cession  of  bis  remaining 
Swabian  domains,  and  then  returned  home,  leaving  him  with 
forces  reduced  to  3,000  men;  whilst  the  Pope,  Clemept  IV., 
adopted  measures  of  unexampled  harshness  against  him  and 
bis  adherents,  placing  them  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  .and 
prospectively  depriving  their  descendants  for  many  generations^ 
of  all  civil  rights. 

But  Conradin's  heart  was  high;  he  persevered  in  bis  enterprize^ 
and  ere  long  all  promised  success.  Charles  was  universally  der 
tested;  the  Saracens  of  Luceria  declared  for  the  grandson  of 
Frederic  II.,  and  their  Christian  fellow-subjects  Joined  them* 
Apulia  and  Sicily  were  in  open  insurrection.  Milan  and  hei? 
allies,  offended  with  Charles  and  the  Pope,  suffered  Conradin  to 
pass  unmolested.  In  Tuscany  he  gained  a  victory,  and  took 
Charles's  marshal  prisoner.    Hence,  avoiding  the  strong  town  of 
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Vilevbo*  iiiheieby'Clenait  m%ll  defended,  he  (ffoetwd^Mb  Roaiel 
The  Roaan  BeMrtor,  Henry  of  Castile,  provoked  Jby  the  ill^ 
ti^eetinent  of  his  kiDtman,  Charle$  ef  Aniou,  had  huii>d  Ghibel- 
iiiiacoloure,  and  received  Conradia  into  liiie  Eternal  C^K  During 
Ihe  youthfiiil  adventurer'f  advance  from  Lombardy,  tM&eet  of  tfa^ 
09er  loyal  Piaa  had  defeaied  the  uaurper'a  naval  foiMi^  and  rode 
ffiiiHeM  of  the  aea*  •  .^ 

Conradin,  exulting  in  ao  protperoua  a  career^ipd  reinforced 
by  Henry  of  Castile  and  his  Spanish  followera/nVforward  fr<Hn 
Rome*  Avoiding  the  regular  road,  whichCharles  had  fortified 
at  eiery  point,  and  taking  his  way  by  unmquented  mountains, 
and  narrow  valleys,  guided  by  the  nativalChe  surprised  his  enemy 
near  Tagliacoszo.  By  this  skiifur  march  the  enterprizing 
bek  of  the  Hohenstauflfens  was  superior  in  numbers  td  any 
forces  Charles  could  assemble  upon  the  instant,  and  must  have 
obtained  the  triumph  he  so  well  merited,  but  for  the  bold—- and 
may  we  not  say  inbuman^^^tnitagem  of  the  Chevalier  de  Valery. 
By  bts  persuasion,  Charles  placed  himself  in  ambuscade  with 
the  largest  portion  of  his  troops ;  looked  quietly  on  whilst  the 
remainder  were  entirely  cut  to  pieces,  and  a  knight  clad  in  his 
armour  was  slain;  and  then, when  Conradin  and  his  army,  rendered 
careless  by  victory  and  the  supposed  death  of  Charles  kimaelf» 
proceeded  to  divide  the  booty,  uid  refresh  themselves  by  dbarm* 
ing,  and  even  bathing,  he  rushed  with  fresh  troops  upon  defenceless 
men.  The  issue  could  not  be  doubtfnlr-^tbe  victory  was  CtiarleS 
of  Anjou's.  Treachery  delivered  up  Conradin  and  his  chief 
friends  to  the  conqueror. 

Charles  caused  Conradin,  and  his  almost  equally  young  friend 
and  kinsman,  Frederic  of  Austria,  to  be  tried  for  high  treason* 
A  doctor  of  laws,  Guido  di  Suaara,  boldly  and  clearly,  proved  thn 
irrelevancy  of  the  accusation,  and  all  the  judges  save  one,  Robeit 
di  Bari,  acquitted  the  prisoners.  Upon  the  strength  of  the  single 
condemning  voice,  Charles  sentenced  them  to  death.  Just  two 
months  after  the  fatal  battle,  Conradin,  Frederic,  «nd  their  friends 
were  led  to  the  scaffold,  where,  ito  Charles^'s  presence,  Robert  di 
Bari  read  their  doom  to  them.  The  count  of  Flanders,  Charles^ 
son-in-law,  indignantly  drew  his  sword  and  slew  this  serf  ile  jndge. 
The  sympathy  excited  by  this  action  amongst  the  enthralled  nnil- 
titude,  spent  itself  in  murmurs,  as  did  the  emotion  created  by 
Conradin's  few  words  of  self-justification.  The  princely  victidi 
tben  flung  his  glove  amongst  the  crowd,  requesting,  according  to 
Raumer,  that  it  might  be  carried  to  Peter  of  Arragon,the  husband 
of  Manfred's  daughter  Constance*  Conradin  now  laid  his  head  oq 
the  Uock»  raised  it  to  say,  *'  Oh,  mother,  what^ef  I  must  i 
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dnelf  diijjk^replaced  it*  EredeEici'f.  sbnek,  as  he  «|iv  the  sve 
bUt  ptqAIicikL  universal  tears ;  but  the  ekecutioD  was*  uniatev* 
rupteclw  uMb  and  all  their  friends  followed. 

This  niidiery  of  justice*  the  torrents  of  less  noble  blood  thai 
weae  irfiii^»#pd  the  atrocities  rendering  miirder  an  act  of  mercj^ 
pcactisod  Jb^bChaafes  of  Anjou  and  his  foreign  partisans,  teadb 
one  to  resttid  the  terrible  retaliation  of  Italian  vengeance  in  the 
Sicilian  Veinp^fwith  little  other  regret,  than  that  it  neither  ex-* 
tended  to  J^fiaa  and  Apulia,  nor  included  the  chief  criminal* 

We  end  -aluiitptljf,  without  one  additional  word  of  contempo* 
rnneous  events,  having  been  led  to  transgress  our  usual  limits  by 
the  desire,  of  making  the  British  public  better  acquainted  with  a 
mca  of  really  great  men,  to  whom  no  justice  has  hitherto  been 
i»ndered>  out  of  their  own  country. 


AmXm  Vllh^-fRepoMe  a  Sir  Walter  Scott  sur  son  Hutoire  de 

NapQiion,     Par  Louis    Bonaparte,    Comte  de    Saint^Leiij; 

I'ancien  Roi  d'  Hollande,  Frere  de  TEmperenr.    Paris.  1B£8^ 

8vo. 
Whbk  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  this  pamphlet  we  were  tempted 
toeiclaira, — And  is  this  alhthat  can  be  said  against  the  "  Life  of 
Napoleon?"  The  respectable  character  of  liouis  Bonaparte,  and' 
bis  intimate  knowledge  of  numerous  circumstances  in  the  life  of 
his  brother,  which  could  but  be  imperfectly  communicated  to  a 
stranger,  certainly  authorised  the  expectation  of  some  important 
corrections.     The  ex-king,  however,  seems  to  have  been  led   to 
take  the  field  rather  by  the  warmth  of  his  temperament  than  the 
weight  of  his  arguments :  and  like  all  men  who  are  very  angry 
without  good  reason,  he  deals  much  more  in  bad  language  than 
beeomes  an  "  ancien  roi.'*   We  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  '^  R6pons6"  mil  prove  more  prejudicial  to  its  author 
than  his  antagonist.     His  preliminary  statement  avers  that  the 
best  answer  he  could  make,  wouM  be  an  accurate  statement  of' 
all  the  facts  as  they  took  place,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  dweHs 
on  bis  competency  as  a  witness.     He  lived  with  bis  brother  from 
the  time  he  was  eleven  up  to  seven-and-twenty,  at  which  age  he 
went  to  Holland.     This  being  the  case,  we  should  have  been 
nMieh  better  satisfied  with  his  history  of  "  things  as  they  were,!* 
than  with- this  '*  protest -against  the  exaggeration,  the  injustice,  the^ 
falsehood',  the  calumny,  nay,  the  atrocious  calumny,  with  which  '• 
the  work  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  filled."    The  answer  of  Louis  is 
categorical  in  its  formv  and  he  straightway  proceeds  to  attack, , 
deny,  and  correct,  in  the  order  of  the  errors  he  has  discovered. 

The  first  correction  is  insignificant  enough  :«<*Sir  Walter  has 
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Bfdt  the.  pRtranyinic  of  Napoleon  with  a  if»*  .  IMeK  4he 
diffefence  of  Buonapaote  and  JBonaparte  Louiit  diicenis  a  deep 
scbeoie  to  utifrenchifij  bis  brother— a  grand  crime:  fiir  it.  wouU 
appear  that  the  height  of  all  virtues  is  to  be ''  v6ritableiiient  Fran- 
ce;'' that  it  was  iNapolepn's  greatest  pride/'  that  he  was  French 
in  hearti  in  headt  in  soul,  in  birth,  and  finally  in  name/'  It  was 
doubtless  politic  in  Napoleon  to  identify  himself  as  much  as 
possible  with  his  subjects,  and  to  flatter  an  egotistical  people  with* 
boasting. a  pride  in  belonging  to  them.  But  we  s^  no  object  ia 
keeping  up  the  farce  now.  Tbereare  many  reasons  foe  believing 
that  Napoleon  did  not  consider  himself  so  very  FreucA^and  thatke 
was  not  invariable  in  the  lofty  opinions  of  French  valour  and  virtue 
which,  he.  often  found  it  convenient  to  boast.  One  of  the*  most, 
remarkable  proofs  of  this  is  given  b^  Louis  himself  witka  most 
amusing  unconsciousness.  In  speabng  of  the  intention,  attributed 
to  Napoleon,  of  establishing  Italy  as  a  separate  kinadom*  and 
making  Borne  its  capital ;  he  says,  **  I  was  with  him  (Napoleon) 
one  day  when  he  received  a  report,  from  an  aide-de-camp  of  Mare> 
chal  Soult  (if  I.  mistake  not),  of  soioe  successes  in  opain,  and 
amongst  others,  of  one  in  which  the  Italian  troops  had  gieallj 
distinguished  themselves.  One  of  the  persoiis  in  his  presei^oe 
exclaii];ied  at. this  news,  that  the  Italians  showed. themsel!D:es  worthy, 
of ,  independence,  and  that  it  was  much  to  be  desired  thiit  the^ 
whole  of  Italy  should  be  united  in  one  nation.  *  Gqd  Fo&Bl]>.r 
cried    Napoleon,  with  inyoluntary  an.d  spontaneous. .  emoiMqpi» 

'  THEY  WOULD  SOON  BE  MASTERS  OF  THE  GAVLS/^'f 

The  next  grand  error  discovered  in  Walter  Scott , is,  that  he  baa* 
assert^  that  although  of.  Italian  origin.  Napoleon  had  no.  taste, 
for  the  fine  arts ;  this  is.  a  matter  of  opinion,  and.not  pf  th^,  fiivt 
importance.  Louis  quotes  in  disproof  the  i^rand.  works  whic^ 
the  emperor  originated — his  roads  and  canals;  and  again  his..iia-. 
semblage  of  pictures,  collected  from  all. parts  of  the  world,  ifi  tba- 
Loyvre..  But  all  this,  without  entering  into,  so  trivial  a  di3clijK. 
sign,  may  be  accounted  for  on  quite  another  principle.  .The 
glory  of  these  achievements  is  motive  enough,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
natural  desire  to  benefit  his  own  empire,  and  to  enrich  it  in  those . 
thipgs  which  are  at  once  the  envy  of  others  and  the  trophies  of 
success. 

Walter  Scott  has  said  that  there  was  some  relationship  betweea 
General  Paoli,  the  Corsican  patriot,  and  Napoleon;  ^liQuia  a»* 
serts  there  rwas  none.    Still  there  is  no  great  harmjdone. 
: : : : : .  .  ;..  i * 

*.  We  ha?e  not  the  French  trnosUtioD  at  hand,  but  soppose  that  tbe^  antbor's  preiac« 
has  been  omitted  in  which  he  states  that  the  retention  of  the  u  was  a  mistake  not  dia* 
covered  till  the  printing  was  too  far  adnuiced.  " ' 

tTlMGapitBbMcthe.MilMif's.aaSMn.  ». ». 
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llwre'^  inexactitudes  in  the  narrative  bf  Sir  Walter  re-^ 
apecting  the  abandonment  of  Corsica  by  the  Bonaparte  family : 
they  are  of  no  importance.  The  bibgrapher  has  been  led  into 
greater  inaccuracies  concerning  the  early  progress  of  Napoleon» 
which  it  is  ^ite  as  well  diould  be  corrected ;  they  do  not  how-» 
ever  deduct  olii^  iota  from  the  true  glory  of  Bonaparte,  but  on 
the  contPBLtyrhj  a  certain  confusion  in  the  details  of  the  history 
of  his  rise,  gtve^'fais  rapid  elevation  a  stilt  more  extraordinary  air. 
The  common  story  of  Barras  having  suggested  the  employment 
of  Bonaparte  on  the  ISth  Vendemiaire  to  Carnot  and  Tatlien. 
in  the  words,  **  1  have  the  man  you  want; — a  little  Corsican 
officer,  who  will  stick  at  nothing;''  is  to  be  added  to  these  errors. 
It  is  very  clearly  proved  that  such  a  speech  could  not  have  been 
made:  Bonaparte  was  well  known  to  all  three  directors^  and  oc- 
cupied a  position  with  respect  to  them  inconsistent  with  die  terms 
of  the  anecdote. 

On  another  occasion  Louis  takes  offence  unjustly  at  the  term 
soldier  of  fortune:  the  translator  has  termed  it"  simple  soldat 
de  fortune/'  Now  before  the  revolution,  this  phrase  meant  a 
man  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks.  Every  Englishman  under- 
stands that  the  original  expression  means  a  person  who  has  made 
the  anny  his  profession,  and  who  looks  to  it  sdone  for  the  means 
of  advancement  in  the  world.  To  the  phrase  thus  interpreted, 
Louis  could  not  have  objected. 

The  exf-king  seems  shocked  at  the  confidence  which  Sir  Waltei 
expresses  in  the  power  of  the  British,  to  have  resisted  the  inva* 
sion  of  Napoleon.  Louis  commanded  a  brigade  of  the  army  of 
the  coast;  he  was  asked  his  opinion  at  the  time  of  the  enterprise, 
and  gave  for  answer  that  a  maritime  expedition  without  a  supe- 
riority at  sea  appeared  to  him  a  contradiction.  It  is  somewhat  in 
opposition  to  this  sensible  remark,  that  he  observes  immediately 
after,  that  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  sweep  the  Channel,  until  London  had  been  taken,  and  perhaps 
until  the  return  of  the  French  army.  We  do  not  see  that  he 
has  any  reason  to  quarrel  with  Sir  Walter  for  his  opinion :  he 
aays  nothing  to  refute  it,  and  oertain  it  is,  that  none  but  an  Eng- 
lishman can  judge  of  the  energies  of  the  British  nation;  we 
have  but  one  weak  point — Ireland ;  a  truth  foreigners  are  more 
apt  to  understand  than  the  English. 

With  respect  to  the  "  catastrophe  du  Due  d'Engbien,''  if  Lonis 
had  nothing  better  or  more  novel  to  tell  us,  than  that  Alexander 
slew  Clitus,  that  Charlemagne  massacred  millions  of  Saxous,  and 
Titus  crucified  numbers  of  Jews,  he  might  as  well  have  been 
silent.  He  seems  however  not  wholly  to  rely  on  these  historical 
compuisoas  for  his  brother's  exculpation,  since  be  also  states  it 
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to  be  bis'opihioiiy  dmt  the  real  truth'  of  fliis  transaction*  is  not  j^et 
kttbwn  to  the  world. 

•  :  In  some  observations  on  the  continental  blockade^  Sir  Walter 
aeeaaed  to  have  charged  Louts  with  favouring  the  ooBtraband 
trade  with  England .  on  the  grounds  of  his  own  tnt^est.  This 
is  denied.  Louis  allows  that  he  disap^oved  of  Napoleoa'a  qo»* 
tinental  system,  that  be  considered  it  ruinous  to  the  ioteioals  of 
Holland,  and  that,  though  he  never  sanctioned  an  evasimi.of  the 
Imperial  decree,  still  he  never  enforced  it  with  zeal.  But  if 
his  biographer  was  wrong,  ^o  was  Napoleon  himself*  for*  it  is 
well  known  that  he  used  to  call  the  exrking  of.  Holland  the 
greatest  smogleur  in  his  kingdom. 

In  Louis^  censures  on  the  sixth  volume,  he  corrects  some  of 
Sir  Walter's  statements  respecting  Holland ;'  they  aie  of  an  iin* 
important  description,  and  relate  to  matters  of  d^ail.  Our  aor* 
prise  is,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  discover  mote  matter  (or 
censure. 

In  some  long  remarks  upon  the  secret  mission  to  England^ 
Louis  rather  explains  than  refutes  the  statements  of  Sir  Walter, 
and  as  he  (Louis)  was  a  party  concerned,  and  has  no  interest  in 
the  concealment  of  truth,  his  authority  is  conclusive.  To  these 
eaplanations  he  adds  some  particulars,  respecting  himself,  ia 
^'bich  Sir  Walter  has  erred ;  and  though  they  are  mostly  of  thtt 
most  unconsequential  nature  possible,  we  could  not  help  beiog 
Struck  by  one  remark,  honourable  enoush  to  any  man,  but.trulj 
singalar  in  the  mouth  of  the  brother  or  the  greatest  conqueror 
and  sacrifioer  of  life  the  world  ever  beheld.  .   . 

*  *'  I  have  rejoiced  as  much  as  any  one  else  after  a  victory ;  but  I  declare 
also  that,  even  then,  the  sight  of  a  field  of  battle  has  not  only  filled  me 
with  horror,  but  evein  affected  me  to  sickness ;  and  now  that  I  am  ad- 
vanced in  life,  I  cannot  conceive  any  more  than  when  I  vras  onl^ 
-fifteen  years  of  age,  how  beings  who  call  themselves  rational,  and  whose 
existence  h  but  proviskmal,  can  employ  their  brief  career^  not  m  motnal 
love  and  aid,  in  order  to  pass  tbrongb  it  as  gently  as  pos8ihie«  hot  in 
ming  every  effort  to  destroy  each  othev,  as  if  time  itself  did  not  lidk^ 
care  that  we  should  pass  away  with  suffident  rapidity. 

''The  opinion  which  I  held  at  fifteen  I  still  hQld«*tbat  mar  and  the 
punishment  of  death,  "which  society  takes  upon  itself ^  are  nothing  hui  orga^ 
nized  barbarism— the  remnant  of  a  savage  state,  disguised  or  advanced  by 
ingenious  institutions  or  a  fake  eloquence,^* 

Louis's  observations  on  the  Russian  expedition  are  sensible 
and  judicious,  but  we  do  not  observe  that  they  are  inconsistent 
with  any  part  of  the  narrative  of  Sir  Walter.  He  is  very  severe 
on  professors — alluding  to  Botta, — and  on  romancers  and  poets — 
referring  to  Scolt — ,wbo  pretend  to  criticise  the  mitttary  mo^aMnts 
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of  the  greatest  tactician  that  ever  lived.  This  is  a  charge  which 
amounts  to  nothing.  An  able  man,  after  the  event,  with  the 
assistimce  of  all  the  remarks  that  are  made  subsequent  to  the 
actibns  of  nati(>na}  concernment,  ma;  be  abte  to  discover  the  efrors 
of  even  the  greatest  professor  of  his  art:  if  not,  nbne  but  mifitary 
men  must  write  history — and  not  only  military  men,  but  soldiers 
of  at  lea^t  equal  talent  with  the  soldiers  they  criticise.  The 
Peterboroughs,  WeHingtons,  Marlboroughs,  and  Bonapartes 
must  set  up  a  system  of  mutual  biography.  In  discussing  this 
question  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  a  civilian  who  first 
devised  the  great  stroke  of  naval  tactics,  called  breaking  the  line, 
so  seccessfully  practised  by  Nelson,  but  which  was  first  exempli^ 
fied  by  walnut-shells  on  a  table  after  dinner.  *      • 

'*  We  think  it  true  that  in  attributing  the  Corsican  trait  of  revenge 
to  the  character  of  Napoleon,  Sir  W  aker  vras  mi8t9ken«  Louis 
i^oMkA  in  his  brotiier— ^justly  in  our  opinion — a  too  great  facilitjr. 
of  temperament.  The  term  rancuae  certainly  is  not  applicable  tor 
him. 

'  Vfe  have  really  no  patience  to  proceed  any  further  in  an  exam}« 
nstion  of  Louis's  objections.  There  follows  a  numerous  fiy^of 
saiall  remarks; — some  are  angry — some  are  confifmatory>-*'Som^ 
are  wholly  obitory ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  indulges  in  ananec* 
dote  which,  after  abusing  Sir  Walter  for.  letting  down  thfe  dignity 
of  history  by  *'  ses  plaisantenes  et  ses  comparaiftons  trivialiss/'  vrtt 
are  'surprised  to  find  in  so  angry  a  pamphlet.  Sir  Waiter  ihay 
insert  it  in  his  next  edition.  **  A  French  grenadier  was  fighting 
heroically  under  the  walls  of  Parn>  when  he- was  apostrophized  by 
one  of  his  enemies : — *  How  canst  thou  show  such  courage  and 
devotion,  for  thy  emperor^  when  he  does  not  even  let  thee  have  thy 
pay*  and  oves  thee  such  a  quantity  of  arrears?'  *  Well,^an*> 
aiwered  the  fine  fellow,  '  and  what  is  it  to  thee  if  I  choose  to  give 
him  credit?''' 

The  truth  is,  that  this  pamphlet  is  a  mere  collection  of  marghud 
notes,  which  some  injudicious  friend  has  persuaded  the  ex^king  to 
send  to  press,  instead  of  sending  them  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself, 
who  might  have  benefited  by  some  of  them,  and  may  still  in  a 
future  edition.  The  author  would  then  have  been  exempt'  from 
the  ridicule  which  always  attends  the  failure  of  a  man  in  a  passion : 
it  is  the  puritj  of  his  motives  which  can  alone  save  him. 
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Abt.  IX. — Gysbert  Japicx  Friesche  Rijmlerye  ijn  tr^ft  deika 
farschaet :  Jteerste  binm  Ljeafd  in  Bortlifcke  Miitgel'deuntjes : 
foarde  sinte  Gemiene  <tf  kuwzmanne  Petear,  in  oart  KaUtyt : 
*t  e^terste  iz:    Hifmmthch    Harp-Luwd,   dot  iz  to  $uztn^ 
ijthjcke  fen  Davtds  Psalmen.     De  tredde  Druwck  op  n^s 
tro^oaze  inforhettere  tr<^E.  Epkema.  To  I^eauwert,  1811 1  •* 
-(Gilbert  Jacob's  fHsiau  Khymings^  in  three  parti;  considimg 
of  Amatory  and  Humorous  Poetry,  Common  and  HouMekold 
t)i$cour$e8,  Ditnne  Harp^Tones,  with  Trantlationt  of  David's 
Psalms,  Sfc.    Third  Edition,  iin)>roved  by  £•  Epkema.) 
We  embrace  the  occasion  given  us  by  the  publication  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  works  of  Gysbert  Japicx,  the  poet  of  Friesland» 
to  give  some  account  of  the  literary  history  of  a  people  whose 
dose  affinity,  and  according  to  many,  whose  identity  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  ought  to  render  them  objects  of  some  interest 
to  Englishmen.    And  we  are  the  more  encouraged  to  this  under- 
taking, because  the  field  is  unexplored.     We  are  about  to  speak 
of  a  nation,  whose  forefathers  M'ere  our  forefathers,  whose  lan- 
guage and  manners  have  a  close  resemblance  to  our  own,  and 
who,  though  placed  in  the  midst  of  political  and  physical  changes, 
have  preserved  their  distinguishing  nationality  for  more  than  two 
liioiisand  years.  Of  the  different  races  which  occupy  the  Nether- 
kords,  they  alone  stand  separate  from  the  rest.     Batavians  and 
Belgians   are  untraceable  amidst  the  crowds  of  settlers  with 
whom   they  have  been    blended  for  agea.      The  Frisians  re* 
tain  their  existence  compact  and  unbroken*,    llieir  country  hi^ 
been  often  over*nin  by  invaders  and  oonqnerora ;  it  has  beea  de- 
luged again  and  again  by  devastating  floods  ;t  it  has  been  fre- 
quently visited  by  destructive  diseases;  its  government  has. l^mg 
ceased  to  be  independent ;  its  language  has  been  excluded  froiu 
scholastic  or  religious  instruction,  and  committed  to  the  unfaitb* 
ftilness  and  uncertainty  of  oral  communicalions  alone ;  yet»  witk 
all  these  disadvantages,  there  are  about  one  hundred  thousand  ^ 
persons  speaking  the  Frisian  tongue,  who  still  rcpi^esent  their  an- 


*  This  work  is  dedicated  to  tlie  late  Governor  of  Friekland,  Barou  Idterd  . 
fen  Hunialda,  a  nobleman  in  whom  we  have  had  freqaent  occntioii  to  wilwe«s  the  artil 
and  libcralitv  with  which  he  has  encouraged  tlie  literature  of  hi»  naiive  provhice*  and  to 
whose  coorteoos  attentions  and  hospilaliiies  towards  those  whu  have  hwA  Miaio»  to 
pursue  literary  or  scientific  inquiries  in  Friesland*  we  ourselves  most  bear  a  cbeerfol 
and  a  grateful  testimony. 

t  Of  these  a  succinct  acconnt  ron^  be  seen  in  J,  von  Leeuwcn's  Introduction  to  his 
OtMshUdhmdig  Trfenel  van  dm  WaUrdoed  an  d€  Ovimroommgen  ui  i$  Provimm  rrt»> 
lacnd,Ac.     Lmu  warden,  18{e6. 

X  The  whole  population  of  Friesland  was,  according  to  the  last  census  (in  I8t6) 
t05,016 ;  but  in  Leeuwarden,  Harlingen,  Franeker,  SneeK.aml  many  of  the  great  towns. 
the  Low  Dutch  is  constantly  used,  and  the  Frisian  Ungoage  no^eren  understood. 
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^cestry,  and  appear  likely  to  be  represented  through  many  coming 
genemtioiw. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Frieslanders  have  looked  with  great 
jealousy  on  the  intrusions  of  strangers.  Their  earliest  MSS.  are 
.fragments of  the  old  Frisian  laws,  which  they. suppose  (we  believe, 
erroneously)  to  belong  to  the  8th  century.*  Their  attachment 
to  their  native  idiom  has  withstood  all  attempts  to  shake  it,  and 
the  boasts  of  their  fidelity  to  it  are  not  always  uneloquent.  One 
of  tlmr  poets  says, — 

Cttsar  with  bis  banded  legions 

Planted  slavery,  planted  speech ; 
Friesland*s  never-conquered  regions. 

Struggled  'gainst  the  sway  of  each. 
Coudts  of  Gaul  have  trampled  o*er  her 

Fierce  Batavians  razed, — but  she 
Holds,  as  Sparta  held  before  her. 

Language  linked  to  liberty.f 

In  the  same  spirit,  another  bard  yet  living  says, — 
Seek  me  him  tb*  old  leaves  who  gathers 

Bright  with  Friesland*s  mother-speech. 
For  the  freedom  of  her  fathers, 

He  to  lasting  time  shall  teach. 
He  shall  bear  bet  ancient  banners. 
Save  her  laws,  her  Aime,  her  manners. 
Keep  her  language  as  bis  dower, 
*   '  And  her  words  as  words  of  power.^ 

There  is  in  Number  LXIII.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  ab 
article  on  the  "  Ancient  Laws  and  Constitution  of  the  Frisianfl,'^ 
which,  though  it  contains  much  interesting  historical  matter,  has 
given  currency  to  many  of  the  errors  fallen  into  by  Wiarda,  who, 
Siough  well  acquainted  with  all  that  regarded  East  Friesland, 
had  very  little  knowledge  of  the  modern  state  of  Friesland 
Proper.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  indeed,  that  he  never  visited 
it,  though  almost  within  sight  of  his  abode ; — but  his  historical 
research  exhausted  the  field  on  which  he  laboured,  and  shows  what 

*  Epkeroa  speaks  of  a  book  whose  title  is,  '*  Oude  Friesche  Wetten  in  het  Oad- 
Friesch/'  '*  Old  FriMan  Laws  in  the  old  Frisian  langaage,"  printed  bj  Jr.  (Batou) 
Hklile  vail  Cammingba,  in  the  Convent  of  Anjum,  about  1460.    We  have  never  seen 
|t,  nor  had  Epkenia. 
fScbepper. 

t  Sjogt  ui'op  al-oSidde  bladren 
Deu  pronkt  Friezlana  moedertal 
In  de  frybejrt  fen  hjar  fadren 
Ta  en  y  vich  segeprall. 
Sjogt  m'op  Friexlans  aodde  schieden 
Wetten,  luBSten  in  minnieren 
In  JUDt  dear  by  Ijar  tael  yn  acht 
Dan  b«  bjmr  wirdden  folle  kracht. 
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ntblld  ^  light  MgadouBf  industry  can  pour  upon  periods  of  lii 
and  portions  of  the  globe,  from  which  the  eye  of  inquiry  lias  bean 
long  turned  away. 

We  were  rather  surprised  that  so  sagacious  and  •erudite  m 
writer  as  the  author  of  the  article  in  tlK  Edinburgh  Renew, 
'lifter  affirming  that  the  **  ancient  audiorities  are  uaaniaKMis  in 
stating  that  a  eonsiderable  portion  of  the  population  of  England 
was  composed  of  Prisons/'  should  pat  forward  as  the  first  and 
foremost  authority, ''  the  ancient  chronicle  of  Kolyn/  a  chrooicfe 
undoubtedly  apocryphal,  and  of  no  authority-  whatever.  It  has 
no  on^  character  of  antiquity,  its  language  is  veiled  modernism, 
its  versification  smooth  and  hodiernal.  It  scarcely  deceived  any 
body  when  it  appeared, — and  has  sifnce  been  set  aside  by  the  almost 
universal  concurrence  of  literaiy  men. 

There  are  many  inaccuracies  in  the  statements  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  critic,  respecting  the  language  of  Friesland  Proper. 
Far  from  the  Frisian  language  being  forgotten,  it  is  spdcen 
throughout  all  the  open  country  of  Friesland,  and  in  many  of  the 
smaller  towns.  The  specimen  he  gives  is  most  incorrectly 
written;*  it  consists  of  eleven  words, — of  ^^ich  nine  are  er- 
roneous. Upon  one  of  them  he  hangs  a  bad  joke,  and  a  good 
blunder.  "  Gw/A"  is  not  a  Frisian  word  ;  "  Goed,"  or  •*  Goe/*  is. 
The  "  Frisick  peasants,"  he  says,  "  retain  the  original  pronunci- 
ation of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ThetaJ^  Indeed !  We  never  heard  it, 
nor  did  any  body  else,  at  least  in  the  Frisian  tongue,  for  it  is 
curious  enough  that  even  in  the  time  of  Gysbert  Japicx,  nmt  a 
vingle  word  in  the  Frisian  language  begins  with  Th,  except  the 
word  "  Thutoz,**  (at  home,)  which  is  an  abbreviation  of  to  huwz, 
and  "  Thautoerye*'  and  its  derivatives,  wherein  the  h  is  superfluous, 
and  which  is  pronounced  TotDerye{ZatJ}erey,  Teutonice,  Toverif, 
Batavic^O  It  is  very  obvious,  that  in  neither  of  these  cases  is  the 
iheia  represented :  and,  by  the  way,  we  cannot  avoid  remarking 
}ieje*  tb^t  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  has  passed  on  Sir  William 
Temple  a  judgment  far  too  precipitate.  There  are  few  books 
which  teem  with  evidence  of  such  remarkable  sagacity  as  his  little 
volume  upon  the  United  Provinces.  Its  details  are  seldom  erro- 
neous ;  its  deductions  almost  always  philosophical  and  wise.  The 
reviewer  thinks  many  of  his  conjectures  respecting  ISrieslmid  are 
''  gratuitous,"  and  his  "  assertions  unfounded."    They  appear  tg  u^ 

*  And  so  is  th«old  Frisian  shibboleth.  It  should  stand  thus: — "  Der  is  iiin  klirck 
n  krol,  as  djr  iradhierige  Kleatiamstrei  klirck !  heere  t  dy  klirck  is  hjar  aire  ta  krol  :*" 
t. «.  '*  There  is  no  clerk  so  airj^  as  the  red-baired  Ghira'Camster  Clerk,  gendemen  !  tbac 
clerk  is  for  them  ail  tdo  atry."  There  are  other  vnntlerables  with  which  the  FrisSans 
parptex  the  stranger.  "  Fjoutrer  lottere,  kleare,  lieppc  aaien  yn  ien  fenne  hemne  xn 
ten  nest."  And, "  R? ad»  hire,  reck  rt^rren  Iterre."  Wfania  mistranslates  krol  bj  tmah- 
wiUig,  wicked. 


lh»  >iit;g)Balioii0  aImI  the  queries  of  a  miiid  aii^ularly  oMermg 
«iid  uHalligeiit.  Sir  William  Temple's  ^'  r^ectiona"  are  foimded 
^^  upon  the  particular  reports  given  to  him  of  the  province  of 
Frieikod/'  aad  ''faasfy/'  ''gratuitous;'  and  ^*  unfounded"  though 
lb«y  be,  we.  must  confess,  our  observations. have  boine  out  his 
*'*  reflections/'  To  say  the  truth,  the  analogies  of  language  and 
Mlioiial  character  first  engaged  us  in  the  inquiry ;  at  every  step 
tie  found  new  points  of  xeaembiance;  we  could  have  fancied  our« 
arises  among  Anglo-Saxons  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  inteU 
kctual  culture.  Phrases  like  antiquated  English  constantly  met 
our  ear;  when  the  Frisians  talked  of  theirold  rights  and  customs — 
of  their  grieimam  and  their  fneme>f»eKto— of  their  representatrres 
of  lOMrns  and  districts— *we  could  not  but  trace  a  marvellous  re- 
semblance  between  them  and  our  ancestors;  and  fancy  filled  up 
the  vacancies  left  in  the  picture. 

.  Wiarda  has  given,  in  his  Aiega  book,  specimens  of  the  ancient 
£ast  Frisian  language,  which  are  Anglo-Saxon  almost  to  a  letter, 
but  these  spechn^s  consist  only  of  a  lew  words.  Independently 
of  the  very  curious  researches  respecting  .the  laws  of  the  Fiisi* 
ans,  his  works  are  all  full  of  valuable  philological  matter.  His 
erodkioo,  wanting  discernment,  however,  is  a  rich  mine  for  in- 
quiry. Wherever  he  is  left  to  himself,  he  is  a  mere  groper  amoiig 
the  vestiges  of  antiquity — a  guide-post  to  other  authorities-*^ 
gadierer-up  of  all  which  is  to  be  found  of  East  Friesland  in  de- 
parted days*  Most  of  his  theories  are  unobservant,  while  his 
adnuration  of  every  thing  coanected  with  his  subject,  often  blinds 
him  to  realities  and  facts.  He  says  that  the  Frisian  toi^ue  has 
been  extirpated  on  the  north  of  the  Ems  by  the  Low  German,  and 
on  the  south  of  the  Ems  by  the  Low  Dutch.*  The  first  position 
is  weU  founded — the  second  groundless.  The  language  of  ancient 
Frisiahas  been  modified — corrupted,  if  he  will — by  time  and  pdi^^ 

*  See  bis  "  UUtory  of  the  dead  old  Frisian  or  Saxon  Tongue/'  p.  25,  (Gacluckle 
der  auigegUjrbenen  alten  Friesischen  oder  Sachsiichm  Sprache)  in  which  he  represents  the 
Frisian  language  as  existing  only  in  the  two  small  towns  of  Molqiieruni  and  Hindclopen 
•^in  both  wliich  places  there  are  indeed  separate  dialects  of  the  idioro — which  be  sop- 
poses  to  have  been  the  dialect  of  Gjsbert  Japicx — but  tliis  poet  wrote  in  the  conimoir 
language  of  the  country,  to  which  that  of  Hindelopen  and  Molquerum  (the  latter  is 
nearly  extinct  with  the  town  where  it  was  spoken)  tbrm  exceptions.  There  was  an 
Hlmanaok,  pfeUi^hed  in  the  HMelopen  dialect,  by  Johannes  Hilarides,  iu  1679.  and 
Waasenbergh  has  given  mcimens  of  the  Molquerum^  In  a  Translation  of  the  New  Testa* 
inent,  in  his  Bydragtn,  We  give  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  it  is  scarcely  likely  the  book  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  any  of  our  readers: 

Molqiierumsck, 

Uia  vflser,  dy t  iy  ynne  hynunelen  biune,  jys  nssenie  woarde  heylige.  Jys  kenningfyk 


J:f*wirie.geacluflde«  iykena^  ymie  .bymmel  sek  op  teerde.  Uis  d^g^yM 
bra  joa  nis  joe.  In  voarjae  uis  uis  schtolden  lykcn  as  wy  voarjfe  uis  schioldners.  In 
bring  uis  naet  in  voarsieking,  inaar  bevrye  uis  voar  de  quax !  Want  jys  » It  keunlngtyl, 
in  de  krseft,  in  de  hacrlyklieid  yn  yeuwigheid.  . 
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lioal  chMgo-^bal  it  still  exists-^aad  tfie  woodor  is  less  tlMit  «^ 
much  should  have  been  lost,  than  that  so  much  shoald  have  b^ 

{reserwHi.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  fix -on  any  one  spol  in 
'riesland  where  the  ancient  idiom  is  spoken ;  but  some  words 
of  it  are  preserved  in  one  pari  of.  the  proviaee,  aod  some 
in  another-^tbe  elements  and  eharaoteristies  of  the  language 
•very  where-^so  that  a  diciionary  tolerably  complete  might  be 
constructed  of  the  ancient  Frisian  out  of  the  terms  stilliemployed 
by  the  peasantry.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  the  language 
is  really  the  object  of  persecution*— that  it  is  never  employed  in 
the  schools^  nor  in  the  pulpits,  nor  in  the  epistolary  commimied- 
tions  of  the  province*-»diat  its  existence  is  posely  and  solely  oral 
-*4ia»ging  on  nothing  better  than  man's  breath,  the  marvel  wfti 
be  that  it  should  have  maintained  itself  veith  so  much  perttaadlgr 
and  power. 

But  Wiarda  goes  yet  farther  in.the  prebce  to  his  OM  Frisian 
Dictionary;  for  he  says,  "  In  the  present  provinces  of  Frieslssid, 
Groningen  and  East  Friesland,  the  old  language  preserved  itsdf 
longest.  In  the  13th  and  14th  century  it  was  in  all  its  glory;  ill 
the  15th  it  was  shaken  by  the  Flemish  and  Low  Saxon-**in  the 
l6th  it  existed  only  in  some  remote  districts  and  in  some  ancieat 
families,  though  it  was  already  much  corrupted,  and  then  it 
wholly  died  away."* 

Elsewhere,  however,  he  speaks  of  the  corruptions  which  die 
Idth  century  introduced  into  the  Frisian  tongue.  A  groundlsaa 
fancy,  as  appears  to  us,  growing  out  of  the  idea  that  the  A»gto 
Saxon  and  ancient  Frisian  were  one  and  the  same.  Previous  to 
the  Idth  century  we  know  of  no  specimens  of  the  Frisian  tongue 
of  undoubted  authority.  In  the  14th  century  more  reliques^sRre 
found,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  are  not  purs  Angk>- 
Saxon,  nor  would  they  most  probably  have  been  so*  had  ihey-beesi 
two  centuries  older.  He  thinks  the  first  Frisian  laws  «(<ere  'Coo* 
temporaueotts  with  Ethelbert,  and  he  brings  forward 'pnssages 
which  he  deems  parallel,  Tliey  do  not  convince  us;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  see  nothing  to  which  we  should  assign  a  date  remoter 
than  the  14th,  or  at  the  very  highest,  the  13th  century. 

Wiarda's  Dictionary  of  the  Ancient  iianguage  of  Frisia  u 
very  imperfect,  and  not  always  to  be  trusted  even  ^.bs  as- it 
goes.  We  know  of  one  mdividual,  whose  collection  of  Frisian 
words  is  four  times  greater  than  the  whole  which  are  to  be  found 
in  Wiarda  s  pages.  The  Idiotkon  Frincum,  of  Wassenbergh, 
contains  a  considerable  number  of  words  and  phrases  peculiar  to 
Friesknd.     All  those  found    in  Gysbert  Japicx  are  collected 

*  Prologue  $  1  to  tlie  Altfrinischer  WortMbacib 


Ity  £.  £Bkema,  wmd  wMi  a  verjr  aeedlMa  daboratm  mbis 
Woard&iboek  op  de  Geiicktm  tn  verdere  ge$chriJi$H  vmu  G^J. 
ThB  introdttclion  is  a  sort  of  nunbling  comparison  betvraea  Ui^ 
f  riflian  and  ibe  Low  Dutck  A  good  gramnuur-  of  Ibe  idioa 
Moald  have  afforded  better  materials  for  judfing  of  iaffiiuty.(for 
affinity  is  as  ofteo  leinarkable  ia  the  oonatruetion  as  in  the 
4irtbographj  of  a  language)  than  ^  a  congregation  of  independent: 
words.  Epkemia  tal^  for  granted  that  the  Dutch  is  a  descends 
ant  of  the  Frisian — a  position  more  easily  asserted  than  proved* 

Professor  Kask  published  at  Copenhagen,  in  1:885»  bis  FriiUk 
Sprogl^sre*  It  was  intended,  with  his  Islandic  and  Anglo-SaaoH 
Grammar,  to  complete  the  views  of  theae  three  clo8ely«*re8embling 
dau^ters  of  a  common  mother..  .Unboi\nded  are  the  services 
Mr.  Rask  has  rendered  to  philology,  and  they  are  the  more  meiilo*- 
rious  and  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  he  has  frequently  gone,  over 
untrodden  ground,  and  with  equal  erudition  and  modesty  bnMight 
contributions  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  unexpected.  Hh 
Frisian  Grammar  is  built  out  of  the  materials  which  Wiarda  and 
Von  Wicbt  have  provided.*  We  think  some  light  might  have,  bee^ 
thrown  by  him  on  the  language  prior- to  the  period  when  Wiarda's 
documents  commence,  and  certainly  much  on  the  period  suc- 
ceeding that  where  his  researches  terminate.  The  Professor^a 
book  is  rather  a  grammar  of  the  language  of  the  East  Frisian 
laws  than  a  general  grammar  of  the  Frisian  tongue.  There  is  too 
little  that  is  old — too  little  that  is  new.  It  is  the  grammar  of  u, 
b^ok— the  Asega  book — not  of  an  idiom.  But  it  has  great  value 
from  the  comparisons  instituted  throughout  between  the  Frisian 
and  its  kindred  dialects ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Copeo^. 
hagen  Royal  Society,  in  furtherance  of  Rask'a  inc|uiries,  has  pro^ 
Mied  .to  reward  the  best  Essay  on  the  affinities,  between  the 
rrisian  and  Islandic  tongues.  Other  learned  bodies  are  directing 
their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  a  prize  discourse  has  been 
lately  {Hublishedby  Nicolas  Outzen,  of  Beklum  in  Sleeswick,  om»- 
taining  a  Frisian  glossarium.  The  Groningen  pro  exookhda 
Society  has  from  time  to  time  printed  valuable  papers;  and  in 
the  Monumettia  Groningana  of  Mr.  Driessen,  the  Archivarius  of 
•the  province,  are  many  documents  throwing  light  on  the  Frisian 
language  Others  have  been  lately  discovered  both  in  Gronin^ 
pen  and  rriesland,  and  we  are  persuaded  materials  now  exist — if 
industry  and  learning  were  engaged  in  collecting  them-^to  fnv- 
nish  matter  for  a  satisfactory  history  of  diis  long*neglected  and 
jemarkable  branch  of  Ibe  old  Saxon  stem.  Independently  of 
J-— ^ —  ■   .   ■■  ■  *' 

*  We  do  not  mean  to  mv  that  the  learned  Professor  has  not  coosulted  many  other 
worlu;  in  tnith,  be  gives  a  list  of  several  others  in  his  pre&ce,  hot  they  hnve  not  far^ 
nishfd  him  with  many  nwterials. 
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direct  ffoilroe»y  there  tve  tnMy  aunUftritt  to  taiDriBalMiii!^  and  tkft 
local  hifttories  of  tke  towns  oDd  iliBtricte  of  Sonthem  and  We«lenr 
dermanj  ^ill  be  found  to  farnisb  a  great  deal  of  elucidatory  and 
MMtructive  matter.  The  study  of  diakcii  has  been  much  iiegi* 
}ected,  from  die  prevalence  of  a  very  erroneous  notion  tlmt 
asany  local  idioms,  though  of  undoubted  aati^ity,  are  onlyeo^ 
hiptbns  of  a  parent  tongue*  It  is  in  these  the  history  of  langu^e 
must  be  traced,  and  seldom  in  the  national  speech,  which  is  usu* 
ally  made  up  of  modem  concessions;  while  <^  words  and  pbrasea 
must  be  sought  in  the  remoter  districtSi  in  which  fashion  and 
ehanffe  produce  their  weakest  impressions. 

The  days  of  the  week  in  modern  Frise  are  Moande^f  Tyesdij^^ 
Wansdij/t  Tongersdey,  Freed,  Smuwu^  Sn^pn,  We  quote  thc^e 
for  Ibe  purpose  of  remarking  that  Snimon  is  synonymous  with  the 
Cknnan  Sonnabend,  being  an  abbreviation  of  Sinffe-^wn,  or  Sun« 
evemg.  Sfteyn  is  probably  a  compound  of  Sinne  and  e^M^-^ 
Sun's  own. 

Among  the  Frisians,  surnames  were  unused  even  in  our  day, 
and  were  not  adopted  by  the  peasantry  till  181 1,  by  a  decree  of 
Bonaparte.  A  few  of  the  noble  and  patrician  fiimilies  had 
nalnes  taken  from  their  estates,  which  are  still  preserved,  such  as 
Beyma  thoe  Kingma,  Harinsma  thoe  Sloten,  and  so  foitlu 
But  some  distinction  or  other  was  necessary,  as  the  numbar  of 
Christian  names  is  prodigiously  great,  and  the  curious  shades  of 
distinction  very  remarkable.  For  Johalnnes  there  were,  for  €x* 
ample,  Jaaui  Janne,  Janke,  Jenke,  Jenne,  Jeen,  In,  Inne,  Intfe, 
Intit,  Jon,  Jonge,  Joon,  Jot;  for  Jacobus,  Jak,  Jakko,  Jakkelo, 
Jsppo,  Japko,  Jauke,  Jaje,  Jayko,  Jeb,  Jebbo,  Jebbell,  Jeep, 
Jemme,  Jep,  Jilk>  Joeke,  Jovi,  &c.* 

There  is  no  history  of  Friesland  in  the  Friesland  tongue.  Au- 
tbors  more  commonly  wrote  for  the  rulers  than  for  the  people--^ 
fc..-. -  - ■      ■  -    .  ■■  I. . ■  ■      I  ■  ■     -■■■■—>  1.^ 

•  Cnnsalt  Ev.  Waasenbfrgh,  VerKandelmgen  over  de  eigennaamni  rfer  Frirxn. 
I!fan«ker.     1806. 

There  it  a  corio^t  passage  in  Emmios  od  the  »abject,  tlwagli  wc  think  that  with  very 
Utile  difficulty  the  itroogest  affinity  might  be  traced  between  many  common  Eiiglisb 
naraea  and  those  be  has  so  oddly  grouped  together. - 

'  f  Nemimquoquegemia  diversa  prorsaa  a  gentibosCBtetia,  iisqoe  eo,  ut  horom  «rgii> 
meotogenuinum  Frisium  ab  asscriptitio  inaititiooe  soleant  qoondam  discernere.  Quia  in 
alia  gente  Oermaoica  audtit  Hajones,  Boy  ones,  Ubbones,  Udonea,  Foce^^,  Uconcs, 
Uccones,  SitioDcs,  Feyones,  Pibones,  Reaietos,  Ulbetos,  Geroldos,  Ayoldoa,  Dtconcs. 
itefoneai  Havaiica,  Kcnonea,  Oocones,  Ennonea,  Ed8ardoa»  Enmoiies,  Bolones,  Oono- 
»ea«  Srciof,  Emooes,  Bdones,  Eddones,  Haioitooa,  Aggones,  Sibetos,  Mellonea»  TV 
vchones,  Tiadoiics,  Popponf  >,  Tamroones,  Lannones,  Icones,  Willoncs,  Sibones,  Kcin. 
Ikdne&t  Luerdot.  Amsones;  Bennoues,  Maftnoncs,  FolkerdAs,  Nikkoncs,  ^iardoa  qo«c 
▼frorum  nomina  trithshna  babentor  in  Frttia?  Quit  Ettas,  Tettat,  Deddaa,  Ida*, 
FtoQWMi  Moderas,  Hovwas,  Liuras,  Cywerat,  VVitiat,  Sitiat,  Gclas,  Dodat,Tedas, 
Mutifati  Hitaat^  Hisat^  Eyas,  Awas,  Tetas,  Eisan,  Iceas,  Tracas»  Assas,  Essas,  Lw«ra» 
qua  ffsminarum  ?  " — Hist»  lib.  ii.  p.  53. 


i«tli«r  to  please  thoaie  who  toHld  distribute  rewards,  than  iivoa^ 
who -sought  truth  and  knowledge.  It  is  difBoult -to  get  atatiy 
facts  which  throw  much  light  upon  the  domestic  and  social  con^ 
dition  of  the  many,  about  whom  the  historian  seldom  oeeuptei 
himself,  escept>wheQ  they  form  part  of  the  pageantry  of  power, 
or  can  be  made  to  add  splendour  to  the  splendours  of  the  few,  or 
the  one.  We  shall  rapidly  glance  at  the  different  works  which 
may  be  referred  to  as  the  best  sources  of  information,  though 
there  is  no  one  among  them  (Schotanus  perhaps  excepted)  of 
much  real  value. 

Okko  van  Scharl,  who  lived  in  the  tenth  century,  wrote  a  quaur 
tity. of  historical  matter  respecting  Friesland,  false  and  true,  dis- 
creet and  foolish,  which  he  appears  to  have  recorded  principally 
from  the  narration  of  Solcke  Forteman.  Johan  Vlytrap  "  bet- 
tered and  renewed  "  the  work  of  Okko,  and  printed  it  under  the 
title  of  Chroniicke  ende  waarachtige  Beschryving  van  Vriesltpit^ 
and  Vlytrap's  labours  were  yet  more  elaborated  by  Andrew  Cor^ 
nelis,  of  Staveren,  who,  in  1742,  published  a  new  edition,  with 
emendations  and  corrections. 

Sjoerd  Pieter's  work  De  Frisiorum  Antiquitate  et  Origine, 
(Franeker,-  l69B«)  is  a  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  volume.  He 
also  wrote  a  Latin  description  of  Friesland,  which  is  rarely  sees 
and  rarely  sought. 

In  the  l6th  century  Ubbo  Emmius  wrote  the  History  of  Frie^ 
land,  Herum  Frisicarum  Historia,  (Lug.  Bat.  I616).  'His  work 
is  that  which  has  furnished  the  best  materials  to  his  successor^ 
and  is  the  best  up  to  the  period  in  which  he  wrote. 

Winsemius  is  honoured  by  the  notice  of  the  Edinburgh  Re^ 
viewer,  who  might  have  spared  the  sneer  with  which  he  speaks  of 
bis  language,  or  at  least  should  have  ^It  his  words  correctly, 
when  he  condescended  to  quote  them.  The  Reviewer  flippantly 
says  of  the  Netherlanders  m  general,  "  Carent  vate  sacro — They 
have  no  poets."  Indeed !  Is  "  the  learned  Tbeban*'  sure  of  this  ^ 
Has  he  deignecl  to  inquire?  Even  so  said  the  priests  of  Araropoora 
to  him  of  the  Golden  Foot  and  the  White  Elephant,  when  bc| 
inquired  who  made  the  splendid  robes  of  English  origin  which  he. 
wore,  "  Island  barbarians  behind  the  mountains — smitten  with 
i^ominy  and  the  curse  of  God."  Pierius  Winsemius  was  the 
historiographer  of  the  States  in  l6l22.  His  work  is  called  the 
Chronigue  ofte  Histvrische  Geschiederns  van  Vrieslandt.  It  comes 
down  to  the  year  l6£$l.  Its  style  is  bad,  and  its  matter  frequently 
trite  or  triflinc.  He  also  wrote  a  Latin  History  of  Friesland  from ' 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  (Leeuwarden,  1646). 

There  is  a  history  of  Friesland  in  Latin  hexameters  b^'  Martin 


Hmn<9I9i  (Fnuieker»  \Q90),  It  ia  a  QQnfiued  juioiale  oiMA^ 
mbscure  ti'»diUon«»  and  marvellous  storiesj  in  which  the  "  iUiia* 
tfiQus  meo  aod  illustrious  things"  of  Frisia  are  chanted  in  versei 
UIlb  this  :t^ 

^  Godsefasleurdqde  piom  Oosltnga  stettmala  nttnoii 
In  campis  Asis  Cammengha^  Ockyogtqae  vero 
Sicco  et  W»lio/'  &c. 

Schotanus  is  the  best  known  of  the  Frisian  historians.  If  is 
folio  is  a  household  book  in  Friesland,  and  with  its  plans,  maps, 
and  tables,  his  description  of  the  country  is  very  instructive.  He 
quotes  largely  from  the  old  laws,  but,  like  some  of  our  own 
garrulous  chroniclers,  seems  best  pleased  when  he  has  trifles  to 
discourse  about.    His  history  comes  down  only  to  the7ear  1584.* 

Foeke  Sjoerd's  Beschrijving  van  Oud  en  Nieuw  Vriesland,  in 
two  volumes,  has  little  merit  either  historical  or  literary.  He 
fa^d  industry  enough,  but  no  learning.  He  published,  in  1768,* 
his  Historische  Jaarboeken  in  five  volumes,  which  brings  the 
history  of  Friesland  down  to  the  year  1447.  His  works  contain; 
however,  a  tolerably  complete  list  of  the  authors  who  have  written 
on  Frisian  history,  and  in  this  respect  his  Tnleiding,  or  Intfodoc* 
tion  to  his  Jaarboek,  is  particularly  valuable.  He  is  the  last  of 
tfie  Frisian  historians.  An  attempt  was  lately  made,  Dn  the  sug* 
gestion  of  Mr.  Van  Leeuwen,  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  th^  go- 
vernment for  the  production  of  a  provincial  history.  The  project 
was  recommended  by  the  governor  to  the  minister  df  the  Home 
IVe^i^ebt,  but  it  did  not  meet  with  favourable  attention.  There 
is  with  corious  matter,  and  many  interesting  documents  are  to  be 
ibitnd  Abpersed  through  the  provnices,  or  coHedted  ift  the  difiefent 
ifffttiit;it)al  archives.  ' 

'  The  Landboek  of  Kempo  van  Martena  (Annuel  oftt  Land^ 
boek)  was  written  in  1531,  bdt  not  printed  till  1782,' when. 
Schwartzenberg  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  historical  literatai^^ 
of  his  country  by  the  publication  of  the  Groot  Placaat  en  Charter 
Boek,  of  which  Kempo's  labours  form  a  part.  Schwartzenberg'a 
Iblios  (four  of  which  appeared  during  his  life-time,  and  the  fiftti; 
edited  by  Herbell,  and  bringing  down  the  materials  to  l686,)  ane 
a  valuable  collection  of  the  charters,  decrees,  and  public  docu* 
ments  of  the  province,  written  both  in  Frisian  and  Dutch.  Hei^ 
bell  died  after  having  completed  one  volume.  Baron  Schwartzen- 
berg also  printed  a  folio  volume,  entitled  Fan  Friesland  Bem^ 
Jieiaat  Boeken,  giving  a  detailed  description  of  all  the  benefices  and 
church  lands,  of  which  the  reformation  had  deprived  die  cleigy; 
but  the  atates  of  Friesland  being,  or  pretendmg  to  be,  greatljr 
ahrmed  lest  the  history  of  confiscations  should  disturb  the  quiet 
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pofisesston  of  die  confiscated  profiertj,  obtained  the  ftnppressioil 
6f  the  work.  No  apprehension  could  be  more  chimerical  thanr 
that  foj  which  thej  justified  their  arbitrary  interference.  As  som^ 
numbers  of  the  work  are,  however*  in  es$e,  the  labours  of  the  coU 
lector  and  compiler  are  not  absolutely  lost  to  the  world.  We  have 
bad  a  copy  of  this  volume  before  us* 

Peter  Thaborita's  Uistorie  van  Friesland,  lately  edited  by 
yiflBer  and>  Amersfoordt,  in  the  Archives  of  Frisian  history,*  is  an 
important  addition  to  our  historical  possessions. 

We  do  not  propose  to  treat  much  at  length  on  the  ancient  laws 
of  Frisia,  but  refer  to  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  the 
jhega  book,  and  to  a  small  volume  of  Wiarda,  which  appeared 
to  us  one  of  the  most  interesting,  though  the  least  known,  of  his 
erudite  productions  on  the  Upstalboom}^  whose  history  has  always 
9ttiking\y  reasinded  us  of  the  Oak  of  Guernica  of  the  Biscayans. 
It  ia  pleasant  when  the  tales  of  freedom  are  associated  with  the 
beauties  of  nature.  Liberty  has  more  than  the  "  two  voices"  of 
the  sea  and  of  the  mountains — the  trees  of  the  forest  have  b^en 
aacred  to  her;  and  Dodona  has  respired  to  her  inspirations. 
The  "  free  Frisians/'  the  title  by  which  the  race  is  always  distin- 
ywsiiad»  meeting  under  the  branches  of  the  oaks  of  Upstal, 
Itttenk^  year  after  year  to  the  popular  law8„  and  discussing  the 
modificationa  which  time  and  experience  suggested  for  their  im-. 
paovMEieiit,  are»  in  our  minds,  among  the  most  interesting  objects 
of  the  oUan  times. 

We  muat»  however,  observe,  that  we  doubt  the  very  remote 
ongm  of  the  laws  of  the  ilMgd^book,  which  profess  to  be  contem- 
jporaneous  with  Charlemagne,  or  even  of  higher  antiquity  still, 
diat  is  to  say,  **  a  confirmation  by  Charlemagne  of  a  more  ancient 
hiU  of  rights.''  In  their  present  form  they  must  be  some  centuries 
pnyterior  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne;  in  fact,  we  know  of.no. 
Friaiaii  MS.  of  a  period  anterior  to  the  J3tb  century,  though  the; 
iatrochiction  to  Gysbert  Japicx  speaks  of  works  many  centuriea. 
prior  to  this.  Whether  these  are  translations  into  the  Frisian  tongue 
from  the  Latin  is  very  uncertain.  The  question  is.  one  which  ia 
wamly  discussed  to  the  present  hour,  but  we  are  rather  disposed 
to  0|Hoe  that  the  Latin  laws  are  the  translations,  inasmuch  as  the; 
rttde  metrical  form  of  many  parts  of  the  Frisian,  has  quit^  the^ 

*  Anhief  war  Vaderlandtehe  en  in%onderheid  Viiaeke  Gt§efuedmis,  Oudhmd  tn  Tad^' 
kmtU,  kgmmtnamH  dm  H.  W.  C*  A.  Viswr  &  Amersfooidt.    9  voU.  LeSiwwcieiL' 

\  Tliiu  forme  Urkere  tiler  Frcsenn  is  thet  hiu  ense  a  jers  to  gadera  koma  it  Upstals- 
bonuu    Tlteysdeis  and  thera  Pinstcm  wika  aiida  liiet  ina  tliene  ther  birethe  alic  tiia 
Rlaclil^t  tbet  tha  Fsesa  haelde  scolden,  ief  aeng  moti  eng  riucht  betera  wiste  t|»|.^ 
Hcbtere  sette  anda  ma  tliet  betere  heetde.    Laws  of  Upstalbooni. 


fit  lamgvage  wd  LUer^ure.iff'Rie^ami. 

dmnicterof  aO'origiiuiU  aiid*net  of  a.vaniiott.  71^  bepD  ifkh  a 
Tsry.  ligmarole  -story  about  patriardiB,  Hunts^  and  emperors {  mod 
Mke  flMHiy  of  the  productioiia  of  tbe  micMIe  ages,  blend  in  strange 
oCarfiMtoa,  religion  and  mythblogj,  -fable  and  Jiistory,  prieatlj  tm 
lolatfaace  and  popular  rights.* 

Charlemagne,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  was  one  of  those 
popular  and  victorious  princes  from  whom  nations  wish  the  merit 
ml  deriving  their  instituticMis.    There  is  an  old  Frisian  fragment, 
introductory  to  a  law,  which  speaking  of  King  Pepin^  says*-- 
"  And  sin  sann,  tbi  minnera, 

Kerl  hi  was  minnera. 

And  hi  was  bettera 

Hi  stifte  and  sterde, 

Triwa  and  werde. 

Aod  hi  sette  thera  keaega  jeft, 

Andere  alle  luide  kest. 

And  londriucbt 

Ande  allera  londe  eccnm  siu  riucht.** 

In  a  similar  style  do  some  of  their  laws  end —    . 
''UtaendUriucbi-- 
£n  ik  ben  self  twera  en  Godes  kniucbt, 
Tbise  riucht  keran  Fresa  ^ 
And  bad  bein, 
Kerl  ti  hebbane, 
And  te  heldane'; 
To  beipe  and  to  netbum 
'^  Alle  Fresum. 

Forth  seek  wisse  bslda,  i  t    •     i 

And  God  seel  wisa  walda  >  / 

Tbe  recbte  and  tbes  stitha. 
And  alle  unriucbte  thing  sell  wi  fonpathiu" 

•  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Frisian  tongue  was  ever  synony* 
flious  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  spoken  in  England.  Thete  is 
awidence  enough  of  resemblance — none  whatever  of  identity. 
The  afinity  is  great,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  English 
loacbers  made  themselves  well  understood  by  tbe  Frisian  people, 
who  received  most  of  their  religious  instruction  from  the  bishops 
and  priests  who  from  our  island  visited  the  continent.  The  snb* 
dsvisKMi  /of  language  into  dialects  is,  we  imagine,  of  mnch  highei 
antiquity  than  it  is  generally  deemed  to  be.  The  influence  of 
literature  reconciles  them,  breaks  down  their  varieties,  and  pro- 
duces out  of  the  whole  im  idiom  in  which  their  peculiarities  are 
swallowed  up  by  the  overruling  influence  of  the  whole. 

•  W!crdsma  poblished,  in  178t,  two  Frisian  statutes  of  considerable  antiqoity. 
MatMas  Ton  WichlN  Tolnme  of  the  LaWs  of  Wr^t  Frirsland  (printed  at  Anrtch) 
■■'*"■"'  mncti  instrtictiTe  matter. 
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'  The  Prisiah'  laws  lay -down  Ate  fi^bia  of  property  in  the 'toAo^nh 
ing  words: — **  Tket  is  thet  forme  londriucht  alter  Frisitm,  ihet 
altera  momin  'kweh  an  sina  -^oda  besitte,  and  an  sina  etna  hauun 
wnberauad^*^  and  their  definition  of  morality  is  sweeping  eneogbt 

*'  Thet  is  alkra  londa  fere  thet  ier  nen  man  erge  ne  dtte*^ 
8oine  of  the  laws  are  amusingly  put : — *'  If  Peter  mean  to  smite 
Paal  with  a  stick  or  a  stone,  and  Paul  run  away,  and  Peter  follow 
him*  and  Panl  stumbles  and  breaks  his  leg,  then  shall  Peter  be 
held  guilty,  because  he  did  that  which  it  behoved  him  not  to  do.;): 

The  form  of  taking  an  oath  was,  to  raise  the  hair  on  the  left 
side  of  the  head  witb  the  left  hand,  and  to  place  upon  it  the  two 
first  fingers  of  the  risht  hand,  and  ''  then  shall  the  Asega  (judge) 
administer  the  oath. 

These  are  the  occasions  on  which  permission  is  given  to  break 
through  the  church  door  M'ithout  the  authority  of  the  bishop. 
1.  Where  a  woman  is  abused  in  the  church.  2.  Where  a  man  is 
dying  and  asks  for  extreme  unction ; — and  3.  Where  the  key  is 
lost  when  a  child  is  brought  to  be  baptised. 
•  The  law  against  unj^remeditated  patricide  or  fratricide  soupds 
awfully,  both  for  its  pity  and  its  punishment.  '^  If  a  man  in  a 
passionate  nood  shall  smite  his  Mher  or  his  mother,  his  brbther 
or  his  sister  to  d^ath,*-**tobim  shall  no  priest  write,  but  long  as  h^ 
lives  shall  he  wander,  and  weep  and  fast: — er  he  shell  abi^ndM 
lk^  beautiful  world  for  ever>-*4ie  shall  go  to  a  cloister, — bec^e 
ihe  servant  of  the  abbot,  avd  do  as  it  #hall  be  commanded  biqi  :-^ 
but  never  more  shall  he  enter  the  House  of  God  with  other  Chria- 
tian  people — he  must  stand  behind  the  door,  and  supplicate  for 
the  mercy  of  the  God  our  Lord."  § 

Some  of  the  laws  are  poetical  in  their  composition,  as  well  as 
humane  in  their  character;  for  instance,  that  for  the  orphan  which 
has  lost  its  father:  "  The  third  necessity  is — If  the  child  w  stark- 
naked,  and  hpuseless,  and  exposed  to  the  dew,  or  the  mist,  and 
the  cold  winter ; — and  every  man  goeth  to  bis  garden,  or  iato 
bis  bouse,  or  to  bis  own  corner^- as  the  wild  beast  seeV 
■  ■     !  '     '  ■  '  ■     ■'.'.■'!:■ 

*  (Tfait  if  the  fint.rightof  all  IWaiuii,  U»t  cveiy  nui  poiaeH  Im  awa  goocis;  andvdf 
4tM«wii.bBTmgs  be  UDiobbtNl. 

t  Tilts  is  proper  for  all  lands  that  no  man  evil  do. 
'    t  Wann  Petnis  Padlmn  wHl  scblaen  eder  scliniyteii»  and  Panlos  nimpt  de  flogt  unb 
^  sdilnge  the  Terloepeo,  and  Petnis  folget  em  na  attstocken,  and  Patrios  fait  «ai 
breikteen  been  eder  sick  anderes  feriget^io  is  Petnis  schuldig  ireote  be  dede  dst,  dtt 
«m  nicht  beboeTde  tlio  doen. 

'  $  Ja hwasasinne feder  sinne noder  sinneewesterieftha  sinne  brother  ooir  kdlgeaa 
iBode  todadc  aleitli sa  ne  mi  hin  nen  Pre«tvm  skriva,  bota  alsa  long*  sftreJHklfs  sMl 
Jn  wondria  and  kriapa  and  festia.  Jeftita  hi  skil  alle  there  skeneskena  vmlde  otatondlu 
and  gunga  anna  en  ciaster  and  wcvtha  tlm  abbete  underdenoeh  and  dwe  alsare  hini 
twe  bale  and  niniiniennar  ne  mot  hi  anda  Oodis  base  wesa  mith  ore  kerstem;  liddon. 
Hine  gnnge  efta  tha  dornm  stonda  and  beddr  to  sinre  helde  Godit  ares  hera.       - ,  •*- 
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thfl  hollow  Iree  and  ike  abdler  of  the  moantatiu  lo  fMtect  m 
life — while  the  yearless  child  cries  and  weeps — mourning  ita 
nakedness  and  howelessness; — ^and  its  father^  who  should  have 
screened  it  from  hunger  and  the  winter's  cold  damps,  that  be.  so 
deep  and  dark,  under  four  nails,  and  under  oak,  and  under  earth 
concealed  and  covered — then  must  the  mother  dispose  and  seli 
so  much  of  her  child's  posessions,  and  watch  over  it  so  long  as  it 
is  voung,  so  that  frost  and  hunger  may  not  destroy  it."  f 

The  Ten  Commandments  are  thus  recorded  by  one  of  thq 
Frisian  law-givers. 

"  Tkei  ertU  bod :  Minna  thiime  God  fore  feder  emk  moder  mUk  mkisofa 
iertO' 

Thct  other  bod :  Minna  tkinne  euncristena  Uke  thi  $elvfi, 

Thet  thredde  bod:  Fira  thena  sutmandei  end  there  hekhe  degan. 

Thetjiarde  bod:  Minna  thinna  feder  end  moder  hu  thu  longe  lihbe. 

Thet  fifle :  Thet  thu  the  nowet  ne  mcerhore. 

Thet  seyte :  Thet  thanenne  mon  ne  ale. 
'    Thetwgende:  Thet  tka  nowet  ne  stele, 

Thet  achtende :  Thet  thu  thi  nowet  ne  resrere  ne  neufaieik  ttsfibf^. 

Thet  niugende :  Thet  thu  nenei  thiuet  euueriitena  vive$  n€  gertg4  me 
drime,  i 

Thet  tiande :  Thet  thu  nene*  thimei  emwriiiena godee n^fere" 
But  they  are  given  rather  differently  in  the  preface  to  the  At^a 
bookf  and  with  another  orthography. '         - 

Thet  VMU  thet  ermte  bod :  Tkin  God  thet  ii  thi  ena,  ther  shtpperere  kim^ 
fiiee  and  iHhriket  thorn  ikaiter  thjania.  Thet  was  thet  twede  4ad :  7M 
-ise-skaUtkines  Godes  noma  nawet  idle  mUfr :  thermUM  sendtki 
attemeaetha.  Thet  wasthet  thredde  bod:  Tku^saUfinatkmehekma* 
a,  hu  anti  God  hini  reste,  tha  hi  etkipan  hede  himulrike  imi  ir^irif^  ^ 
skaltu  jerne  fina  thene  helega  sunandi.  Thet  was  ^he^  J/tfde  bad  :  Tkm 
skalt  ena  thinne  feder  and  thine  moder  tkettu  the^U  loMpr  libbe.  Tke$ 
was  thetjifte  boa:  Thu  ne  skalt  nenne  monslagc  dm- .  Thet  was  thet  sexte 
bod:  Thu  ne  skalt  nen  hor  tha  nen  acerhor  dua  buta  milh  thinere  idta 
wive  skaltu  godilike  libba.  Thet  was  thet  sjugihide  bod :  ThU  ne  SkaH 
nene  thjifoethe  dua,  and  ne  skalt  nawet  Jeria  Ova  thfnes  ken^crrstenahms^ 
ther  thfon  lyuekta  nawet  wertha  ne  mugan,  Thet  to&s  thef  aoktunde  bad: 
Tku  ne  skalt  nen  vmjucki  tjnek  duo.  Thei  was  thet  tnngnndt  and  tkei 
Uande  bod :  Thu  skait  mumia  God  thine  ski^pere  Mk  renete  Airta  mnd 

*  "  Dyo  treddc  need  is :  A  Is  dot  kynd  is  al  stoknakeD»  jtrfta  huuslftes,  fndc  d»Ji  <iie 
ll«  eAcA  itebel,  tndt  cdtfe  winter  oenkooit,  so  lien  slier  oiMuck  oen  syn  kof,  eadesjn 
haatk  eode  m  %iraniiiii«  gaken,  cndc  d«  wytdm  dknekct-  <iyA  IMn  kstm  tmia  4er 
heri^  hej  tildeei  hei  s^n  \y(  oenbehalda  mey  ;.9p  w«iue|  4rn(N  9«r|tt  4«t  «ngM|^- 
klnd  ende  wyst  d«ii  »yn  nakena  Ivac,  eade  syii  liuustaes.en  syii  ftidev.  deer  him  reds 
'•onMlojtaatilyn  hoiwer-eiKte  winter  neWI  caM  dat  ki  ••  Sfit  eade  dinne»  ndttm 
flower  neylcn  iaonder  eke  cade  onder  da  eerda  bcklotcn  tn  keirackt*  so  meet  dio  MMdcr 
her  kiudfS  eerwe  aetta  ende  sella,  om  dat  liio  da  .behield  hablic,  ende  hil^wwi,  ahii 
laog  so  hit  4«Jcrig  is,  dat  het  oeo  fome  iier  ocnlioDger  aaat  lorfare.** 

k  will  be  vrr/.  obvious  ibm  tbit  law  ia  nudi  ommc modem  thantbe «lker«  Xhs 
language  is  half  H^UaodiMd*  •    i 
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Mmo49mhhifna  Uh  tki  telva.    TkHse  Ha  bodo  besiutatkaOe  tkatMerM 

In  I6l7»  Sibrand  Siccama  published  at  Fran'eker  a  collection 
of  the  Frisian  laws  in  Latin,  of  which  a  second  edition  was  printed 
at  Leipzig  in  1730.  Siccama  was  bom  at  Bolsward  in  1570,  and 
wrote  man^  works  on  Jurisprudence,  of  which  Professor  de 
Wal  has  given  a  list  in  bis  Oratio  de  Claris  Frisia  Jurisconsultis 
(Leeuwarden,  18^.)  The  old  Frisian  laws  continued  in  force  till 
the  Saxon  period,  when  they  were  superseded  by  the  Statuten  en 
Landrechten  of  the  Saxons. 

From  the  enri  lof  the  fifteenth  century,  down  to  the  begimnug 
of  tbe  seventeenth,  there  is  an  absolute  blank  in  the  literature  of 
Friesland.  No  name  of  an  author — scarcely  a  fragment  of  the 
bmguage  is  to  be  found  through  which  can  be  traced  the  changes 
which  are  so  remarkably  prominent  in  the  writings. of  Gysbert 
Japicx;*  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  language  in  a  Tecy.  perfect 
state  must  have  existed  ready  formed  at  his  hands.  His  genius  was 
not  creative,  nor  are  his  writings  maRy,*-bttt  he  possessed  great 
facility  of  versification,  reorariu&le  readiness  of  expression — and 
turned  to  account  the  riches  of  a  langut^  which  afforded  htm  all 
the  materials  for*  the  expresrsion  of  every  shade  of  thought  and 
feeling. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  Gabbema,  tbe  historiographer,  com- 
plained that  no  one  was  to  be  found,  who  would  redeem  the  lan- 
gua^  of  his  country  from  oblivion  ;  and  as  the  most  acceptable 
service  he  couM  render,  he  published  with  that  view  the  works  of 
G^beri  Japicx.  The  first  edition  was  printed  at  Bolsward  in  1 668, 
—•the  second  at  Leeuwarden,  168 J, — that  which  professes  to  be 
the  third,  with  the  date  l^raneker  l€84,  being  only  the  Leeuwarden 
edition  with  a  new  title  page.  Tbe  edition  of  1821,  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  article,  contains  all  the  writings  of 
Gysbert  Japicx  in  the  Frisian  language— (his  Dutch  compositions 
have  very  little  merit) — consisting  of  sundry  poems,  ballads,  and 
songs — ^Translations  from  the  Psalms, — a  short  and  very  im- 
perfect Frisian  grammar  in  Latin, — a  fragment  on  the  Frisian 
alphabet,— «  specimen  of  the  old  Frisian  tongue, — some  of  the 
author's  correspondence, — the  story  of  Dorilis  and  Cleonice,-^ 
and  a  translation  of  Mornay's  Essay  on  Living  and  Dying. 

Wassenberghf  published  in  1793,  an  academical  Thesis  on- 
theKfe  and  writings  of  Japicx.  .  One  of  his  objects  was  to  trace 
the  influence  of  the  ancient  poets,  and. especially  of  Anacreon, 

*  Even  if  the  fiiet  can  be  made  out,  (which  we  believe  it  cannot,)  that  the  diidectf  of 
East  and  West  Frietland  were  one  and  the  baoie'. 

t  Of  Winenbargh  an  hiteretting  aeeotint  it  contained  in  the  Kairatio  de  Vita  et 
Scriptis  £▼.  Waisenbefgh,  by  ProltMor  J.  W.  de  Crane.    Franeker,  lOte. 
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CattiUu^  and  Honiee  OB  the  Friifian  bard«  Then»  la  aoneicx- 
aggeration  ia  the  praises  he  bestows,  and  we  suspect  Japkx 
kniew  very  Uttlc  about  those  fountains  of  clasaical  knowledge*  from 
vhich  he  is  supposed  to  haVe  drawa  so  liberally.  He  probably 
received  that  sort  of  instruction,  which  has  for  aooie  c^Uuriea 
been  communicated  to  all  in  Holland,  who  are  tolerably  at  eaae^ 
That  he  knew  Latin  is  certain ;  it  would  be  tbeii»  as  now,  an 
almost  needful  acouisition  for  a  Dutch  schooloiaster  in  a  con* 
aiderable  town.  He  had  intercourae  with,  many  of  the  learned  of 
his  day,  and  Latin  would  undoubtedly  be  die  aaedium  of  oorre^ 
apondence:  he  quotes  Latin  frequently — so  to  q^uote  was:  the 
prevailing  taste  o^  his  time;  but  the  passages  which  have  been 
brought  togetber4o  show  how  thoroughly  he  was  embued  by  the 
true  spirit  of  antiquity,  prove  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  baa  no 
pretensions,  and  makes  no  pretensions  to  be  aubliaae.  He  ia  tho 
poet  of  simple,  nature,  in  her  social  and  domestio  visitationa,  a 
moral,  often  an  emphatic,  but  never  an  eaallsd  waiter^  Tbo 
harmony  of  his  verse,  the  approprialeness  of  hia  phraseology,  tbe 
ftooes  of  virtuous  feeUng  which  are  every  where  present,  recoflft* 
mend  him  to  our  sentiment  and  to  our  affections*  Even  < bis  early 
amorous  poems  are  far  less  tainted  than  those  of  his  contempo- 
raries with  the  lubricity  of  passion.  As  a  monument  of  the  lan- 
guage, all  his  works  are  exceedingly  valuable. 

Gysbert  Japicx  (the  name  betokens  Gilbert  the  son  of  Ji|pob, 
aumames  b^ing  then  unknown  in  Friesland,)  was- bom  at  Bola- 
ward,  in  l603,  and  died  there  in  166(S.  An  undoubtedly  antique 
and  veracious  portrait  of  him  exists  at  Amsterdam^  io  ihe 
possession  of  Professor  Koopmans,  one  of  the  few  literary  naea 
who  have  paid  attention  to  the  Frisian  tongue.  Its  expreaaioo 
is  that  of  hundreds  of  EngliA  faces,  particularly  of  the  sftme 
period,  tinged,  however,  with  a  gloominess  very  unlike  his  poetrjr, 
but  probably  the  result  of  indisposition.  He  was  schoolnaaater 
and  parish  clerk  at  Bolsward,  and  though  little  known  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Friesland,  hia  countrymen  elevate  him  above 
all  the  writers  of  Holland ;  even  over  Hooft  and  Voodel  who  were 
his  contemporaries.  That  his  life  was  much  disturbed  by  biKlily 
suffering,  we  gather  from  his  correspondence.  Though  now  un- 
known or  forgotten  beyond  the  limits  of  Friesland,  in  his  day  he 
must  have  had  great  reputation,  for  be  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
many  eminent  men,  and  especially  that  of  Simon  Abbe  Gabbenna, 
the  historiographer  of  Friesland.  Franciscus  Junius*  took  up 
his  abode  with  him  for  a  long  time,  for  the*  express  purpose  of 

*  Den  grootcn  Juiiiu*,  't  onikel  van  v«el  Uien, 
Qutin  ia  BoUinnM*  stad  en  le«rde't  ran  deei  niai^ 
It  appear*  Umt  while  in  Fri«ftUiiid  lie  took  the  name  o|'  Nada^  i^tnoniMS,    . 
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studying' tf)^  Frisian  tonfgue.ntlder  hi»  atiBpieM^taiidiit  WBfttfito*' 
bablj  under  the  roof  of  the  p6<et,  that  the  philotogidt  M^rote  the 
papers  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Oxford^  and  are 
now  in  the  Bodleian  Library.*  AU  Gysbert'scoinpoaitioa[i$;r9r 
pres^tit  him  in  the  most  amiable  point  of  view;  they  breuAe  tlie 
best  sentiments  of  courtesy,  kindness  flud  beneficence^  •  • 

It  was  the  custom  of  Japicx's  time  for  men  to  take  to  thelh^ 
selves  som^  motto,  as.  their  rule  of  life;  Sljuecht  and  Rfmebi'. 
(right  and  uprij^ht)  w«8  the  device  of  Japicx,  and  a  very  appho* 
priate  one.  All  the  facts,  which  can  be  gathered  from  bis  o^b 
writings,  and  all  the  stories  of  tradition,  represent  him  in  the 
mbit  linkable  point  of  view,  and  were  it  only  out  o^  reapjept  for 
the  veneratioa,  which  in  Friesland,  universallyi  attaches  to  Jiii 
name;  **  A  household  word  familiar  to  the  tongues''  of.  all  the 
inhabitpnts^  we  should  hold  onrselves  justified  in  making;  bi% 
writings  better  known.  In  our  min(}s  his  best  composition  i^ 
his  "  Grandmother's  Sea^anguish,"  which  has  beeii  leanshled 
into  Dutch  by  BiMerdyk,  and  by  Koopmans,  and  which  we  sba^ 
give  at  length  in  a  free  version,  wishing  rather  to  preserve  its  spirit 
dian  ito  iM^^toi  form*  :     .        t .. 

Tjfesck  Moan  See^JEnggte. 


Will'\-  namore  will  delve .th)^ gravel; 
Will  to  tee  the  world  will  tr«vel, 

WiH  if  we^ry  of  tfa0  plough  ; 
Burn  the  plMigb*  «nd  blast  the  cattle, 
yh\[  wiUheer  the  billows  rattle. 

Will  will  be  a  brro  now. 

*<  Stay  at  liome  ? — let  cowards  do  iU 
Stay.aife  hove  ?-— and  stay  to  rue  it; 

Drag  the  barrow — drag — sod  die ; — 
No!  m  go  and  hunt  for  knowledge, 
All  the  world  shall  be  my  colieae; 

TfaQosands  do  so — why  not  I  ? 

•«  Thee  I'll  Ibliow,  noble  P^terl^, 
Thou  wen  nobler  far  and  greatf^r,.     . 

Than  the  noblest,  home-kept  lord, 
Battling  like  an  ancient  B/unahi 
For  his  conntry  witli  her  foemau, . 

Whom  he  chased  with  fire  and  sword. 


"  I  will  be  a  Donkitk  roter,    - 
Ships  that  iwll  th6  widewavei  ever. 

Laughing  at  the  storm  I'll  ^ee*'-?- 
So  he  seised  the  sword  and  banner, 
And  the  fleet,  tho'  heroes  man  her. 

Sees  no  braver  roan  than  he^         .     f, 

On  the  shof«  his  mother  wept  hha,'        : 
Long,  O  !  long  her  fancy  k«pt  him    ■ . 
.   Imaged  in  tlie  watery  bier. 
ICept  him — bnt'twas  fancy  only. 
She  was  there — there  Jate  and  Iqnely  ; 
Bntber  VVilliam  was  not  there.       ,,  | 

"  Wilt  r'  she  cries.  •<  O  f  sad  careerio^fr 
Will !  O  whither  art  thoa  steeringi 

Willi — ^and  is  I  he  world  ^)o  small. 
Will  I  my  head,  with  thought  is  shakin|y 
Will !  fny  heart  with  gr|ef  is  hfeakin^ 

Will !  the  grave  will  cover  all, 


*  Tiiis  collection  consisted  (according  to  the  catalogue)  6f  Frlsldti  Vo^Vrf,  ¥miAk 
Laws,  with  his  own  Annotations,  a  Frisian  Dictionary,  and  sofne  Tracts. 

They  are  numbered  in  the  eatnlogne,  5189,  dttfO-^SS,  and  5St6.  '    t 

Very  many  interesting  particulaca,  respecting  Junius  and  his  family  are  in  tlie 
erudite  J.  Guil.  de  Crane:  Oratio  de  Voasiorom  Aniommque  Familia,  sasculo  prtjscttim 
3^vit.  (nsigni  eraditionis  laude  clara,  optime  de  literls  apud  pOsteros  etitim  rtieUta. 
Oroningx.  1821. 

t  The  original  has  TTtf  (Wave)  designating  the  restlessness  of  the  Hero. 

t  Oreate  Pitr — the  Groot  Pier  of  the  Hollanders,  one  of  the  moat  fiuBOM  of  their 
naval  heroes  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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"  Then  the  sea  xolb  loud  and  louder. 
Shrouding  bUlow»  •hroud  the  sbroQder« 

Maiitiing,  mounting,  miogling*  niud ; 
Waves  in  opening  wa?e«  ensbeathe  them. 
While  the  great-fish  toss  beneath  them. 

Solemn  scene — sublime — ^et  sad  1 

*<  Now  thej  fling  them  up  to  heavei^ 
Now  to  deepest  depths  are  driTen, 

Heaven  and  hetl  are  sporting  here. 
Shipwfeek*d  bark ! — can  aught  avail  ber? 

0  the  metancbol  J  sailor  t 

Wlives  his  grave-place  and  his  bier  ( 

"  Horrid,  horrid  thought  to  waken — 
This  the  life  that  Will  has  takfcn ; 

He  is  on  that  dreadful  sea. 
¥fhy  so  rash,  and  wh^  so  sillv, 
Whv  not  build  th^  fortune,  Willy, 

Out  of  busy  traffickrie  f  * 

'*  Pale  I  aee  him  midst  the  fighting. 
Death  is  there  on  mil  sides  smiting  ; 

Discord,  daritnesa  and  despair* 
Death  is  there,  I  see  him  wrestle ; 
Lo !  he  flings  the  crashing  vessel, 

On  the  maddened  breakers  there. 

"'  Thoughtless  Will !  why  wouldst  thou  salty 
From  the  green  sheep<ovexcd  valley. 

Where  sweet  maidens  song  and  smiled? 
Birds  among  the  green  wood  watcliing. 
In  the  streams  the  fishes  catching, 

Cliaaing  game  across  the  wild  1 

"  Nosegays  of  rich  flowers  they  bound  thee. 
Branches  of  fair  frotts  they  found  thee, 

More  than  thy  desire  would  gain ; 
Death  u  on  the  waves,  thou  wearest 
Folly's  wariike  plumes— and  dearest  1 

Ail  my  wofds  are  spent  in  vain. 

'*  Well  then— I'M  to  heaven  commend  thee. 
May  it  blen  thee — and  befriend  thee. 
Let  no  mischief  to  tbee  come ; 

1  will  pray  that  God  will  save  thee. 
When  the  whirling  waters  lave  thee» 

And  bis  angels  guide  thee  home. 

««  Will  denies  me,  WiO  deceives  me. 
Will  neglects  me,  Will  he  leaves  me, 
WUl--<0  heart,  how  bard  thy  beat!) 

Japicx's  Address  to  the  Sun  is 
**  Wolkomro'  freugde  fenne  wiid, 

Haed-leacbt  oerre  stierren, 
Griente^kruwd  in  blomne  Ad, 

Mietter  fen  u  wa  iieren ; 
Hymmel-eag  dy't  si  oer  sjocbt, 
Dy  uwe  dawwe  in  miste  ontjocht; 

Dy  uws  't  fyld  bemiellet, 

Ja  mey  good  o*er  striellet. 


He  b  en  the  fierce  waves  floated, 
O I  I  see  him — death-devoted, 
Midst  the  billows  as  they  meeC 

*'  And  I  tlirill  with  anguish  shaking. 
When  I  see  those  bilKms  breaking. 

High  as  mountains*  deep  as  deUa{ 
Cables  snapping*  masts  are  cnshini^ 
And  the  waves  like  demons  dashing. 

Fiercer  as  the  tempest  swells. 

"  Shrieks  and — silence!  flung  (^om( 
On  a  cliff,  no  voice,  no  motion 

Of  that  clamour — not  a  breath ; 
Wildly  yet  the  waves  play  round  ber, 

0  the  shock  I— I  see  her  founder — 
Thou  hast  done  thy  deed,  O  Death  f 

*'  Can  Ik  be  that  mortal  creature. 
Bound  fur  death  by  law  of  nature* 

So  precipitates  the  day  ; 
Seeking  that  dark  doom*  which  noddng. 
Whether  loving  death  or  loathing. 

Nothing  eaa  seduce  or  sUy. 

"  Yet  the  hurricane  is  qaiet. 
And  the  breakers  cease  to  riot. 

When  God's  mundate  bids  them  ceaae. 
He  firom  death  his  prey  oft  seiaes. 
Ship  and  souls  with  gentle  breeaes 

Wafts  into  a  port  of  peace, 

"  Shall  not  prayers,  and  songs*  and  praises^ 
Wait  upon  bis  name,  who  raisea 

Blessings  from  the  seeds  of  woe ; 
Yes !  for  me — ray  heart  is  thawing 
Into  hymns  that  sweetly  flowing. 

Bring  refreshment  as  they  flow. 

'*  In  the  darkest  hour,  if  brightness 
Shine— how  thankless  is  the  figlitneaa 

That  oiistnists  Him ;— I  will  bend. 
Bend  in  gratitude  and  meekness. 
God  will  mercy  find  for  weakness  1 

God,  my  fetber  and  my  friend  I 

**  Try  Idm,  trust  him,  the  controller 
Of  tlie  waves — the  thunder-raller, 

Lord  of  storms,  and  source  of  bliaa; 
Will  shall  yet  return— O  keep  him. 

1  will  watch— I  will  not  weep  himi 
Love,  prepare  thy  welcoming  kiaa  !^ 

a  curious  collection  of  epithets. 

Welcome  joy  of  the  worid ! 

Head  t[niUng)  light  overihe  aUre, 
Father  or  green  plants  and  flowers. 

Meter  of  our  years ; 
Heaven's  eye  that  all  o'ersees. 
That  chases  our  misU  and  dewa  ; 

Which  adorns  oor  fields. 

And  o^orstrews  them  with  gold. 


Raepfaerdije. 
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"  Keiwe  in  iMinpe  fenne  dey,  Candle  and  lamp  of  the  day. 

Uwlc  fynne,  Jisteyer,  Owl -hater,  ice-tliawer, 

MoQde-sluwwer,  drueggewej.  Mod  (dnst)  stirrer,  way-dryer, 

^Macbt-in-fruast-roriever ;  Night-and-frost  chaser ; 

Ljetpper  oer  H  wiet  tn't  dniwgh,  Leaper  OTer  wet  and  dry, 

Ruwnororinner.  numbier-Blaag;  Round-runner,  never  slow, 

Yer  in  let  allme.  Early  and  late  alone, 

Wolltomni.  wolkomm,  Sinne  I  *'  Wdcone,  welcome.  Son  I 

W(B  diink  this  picture  very  pretty : — 

Go  to  the  city  I    You  shall  see.  There  shall  be  life  the  spot  to  cheer, 

A  piece  of  painted  scenery ;  The  frisking  kid,  the  graoefol  deer ; 

Bought  with  a  fortune — water,  gross.  Yon  shall  hare  snowy  sheep,  and  birdSf 

A  farm,  a  hill,  a  cow,  an  ass —  And  music's  soul-subduing  words. 

But  1 — for  asking — will  supply.  You  shall  see  somnier  grasses  grow, 

A  hittr  picture  to  your  eye.  And  happv  swains  go  forth  to  mow. 

Fields  richer  than  e'er  painter  wrought.  Yon  shall  liave  change  of  lisht  and  shade. 

Or  wonder-working  poet  thought ;  Fairer  than  genius  ever  made. 

And  yon  shall  see,  the  more  you  look.  And  you  shall  hear  a  water-fall. 

The  more  bright  pages  in  the  book.  Singing  a  gentle  song  for  all ! 

To-day,  to-morrow,  it  shall  pour  And— but  come  forth — come  ^itb  with 
Out  beauties  never  seen  before,  me — 

You  shall  see  buds  and  blossoms  waking.  And  nature's  glorious  tablet  see  1^ 
And  catch  the  odors  they  are  shaking. 

.In  another  vein  he  says  : — 

You  kaTe  me  then,  1  aee-^Ood  he  your  guide ! 

Yet — blanderer  !f  yet — one  parting  word  abide ! 

Run  thro*  the  world  : — as  thro'  the  land  you  run. 

Thro*  field  and  forest,  over  hedge  and  hill. 

Your  heart  and  all  its  griefs  are  with  you  still ; 

You  cannot  leave  them — they  and  you  are  one. 

You  may  change  place— but  pain  is  with  yon  ever ; 

Change  but  your  neart-*and  jmin  shall  greet  you  never ! 

We  arc  our  own  tormentors — our  own  foes  j 

Firm  virtue  laughs  at  all  that  can  befall,  ^ 

Fixed  on  itself— a  strong  and  brazen  wall. 

Though  the  waves  dash  and  though  the  whirlmnd  blows.  { 

He  has  the  spirit  of  the  times  upon  him,  and  has  frequently 
sharp  satires  directed  against  the  clergy.     He  talks  of — 

''  Priestly  gall. 
The  Intterest  and  the  worst  of  ali."i 

Japicx^s  Pastorals  are  amon^  the  best  of  bis  day.  They  havfe 
little  exaggeration.  The  versification  is  smooth  and  flowing. 
We  give  one  with  a  verbal  version :  — 

"  Da  wier  ick  yn  myn  schik,  je  Feynten !  *k  wier  so  ryck, 
*K  tocht,  ynne  wyde  wrAd  iz  nimmen  mij  allyck^ 

*  Y  ajeanne'  ynn'  sted  in  achilderye. 

t  Swierhelle^bleckhead). 

t  Sspa  'y  fbrtjen  ney  'k  her,  God  wol Jo  liede. 

$ "  Priesterlycke  gall, 

Dy  sier  de  bitterste  is.boppe  al." 


Odtf  ImnguagB  and  litermtur^^  FimjamU 

MynYnti,  jae  wier  et  al,  myn  Ynts  ja  wi^r  o»3ni  wiBe» 

Myn  hert  dat  wier  so  Hcbt,  en  goeseplomm*  \oe  't  tille, 

O  fyn-gouwne  eersle  jeeri  bo  red  rooostu  ney  't  eyti ! 

Wy  syUeD  incye  preamt  wij  jottjen  m^ye  weyn, 

Ney  Oorebeytes  na^  den  ney  uwz  Ynsket  mygen, 

Oef  pey  myn  Yerae  oef  M6yts  dear  wy  den  huwz  rie  kryggcn, 

Diz  gearren  wy  it  goed  to  gearre  mey  uwz  twaen, 

Ho !  for  Graef  Hindricks  steal  woen  wy  uwz  lock  naei  jaen." 

There  was  I  in  my  happiness  (state)  yes !  Peyntjen  !  I  was  so  rich, 
I  thought,  in  the  wide  world  is  no  man  like  me, 
My  Yfits,  you  were  all — my  Ynts  you  were  my  will. 
My  heart— that  was  90  light  a  goose  plume  could  load  it. 
O  fine-gold  first  year!  how  fiut  runnest  thou  to  the  end. 

•  We  sailed  with  [the]  boat  (pram),  we  jolted  with  the  wain. 
We  vktted  our  grand -fathei's  and  our  In^es  families, 

And  our  wicles  and  aunts  to  get  our  household  goods. 

•  Thus -we  gear  the  [nanage  with]  good  gear  (management) — with  ua 

.  twain. 
Ho !  for  Count  Henry's  state  we  would  not  change  our  lot ! 

In  his  description  of  a  country  life  be  says-^ 

Here  none  is  scorned  as  awkward  or  ill-bred. 
Nor  by  fair  words^— but  foulest  deeds — misled  j 
Man  speaks  his  thought,  hb  honest  garments  wears  | 
The  sage,  a  sage— the  knave,  akuave — appears; 
And  all  .the  license,  all  the  lies  of  state, 
Intrude  no  jealousy  and  plant  no  hate !  * 

In  18^,  a  great  festival  waa  held  at  Bolsward  in  honour  of 
Gysbert  Jiipicx*  It  was  attended  by  alt  ^  liUraii  of  the 
province,  with  the  then  governor,  Bal*on  £binga  fen  Humalda, 
at  their  head.  The  poet's  bust  was  placed  in. St.  Martin's  church, 
and  all  the  sons  of.  Frisian  song  were  inspired  on  the  occasion, 
so  that  a  volume  has  been  collected  of  their  contributions,  aod  of 
sundry  matters  having  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  daj. 

We  remarked  that  Gysbert  Japicx's  writings  were  very  im- 
portant as  philological  materials,  and  we  have  extracted  from 
them  some  words,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  comparison 
tMftween  our  language  and  that  of  Friesland,  as  it  existed  two 
•cetttuiies  ago. 

The  employment  of  the  modifying  particles  is,,  as  in  raoat  of 
the  Germanic  idioms,  far  more  extensive  than  in  Endisb^  and 
the  prepositions  become  an  integral  part  of  the  verb.  J^  (syno- 
nymous with  of  or  off)  makes  ajirecken,  afdraeyen,  a/jgien, 
€^oHen,  (efwachten,  to  break,  draw,  go,  sit,  watch  off.  S9  abo 
JSf'God,  False-god,  iAbgott,Teui.)i  Be  (Anglic^  6c);  bebiet, 

*  Nier  totame  eldk  so  ain  guwch  oao  tCeckc.--p.  Tt, 


beblood;  bidyekfm,  bedyke,  (summnd  mtb  adjke);  befeUigjen, 
befasten;  hefryen,  befree;  be^ean,  be-go,  (tread  upon);  beglor- 
joetjen,  beglow,  (to  spread  bnghtness);  hejean,  begive,  (transfer); 
bekmfien,  beken,  (make  known);  beklaeyen,  bekladdjeu,  beclothe^ 
beclad;  bekommen,  the  common  Germanic  form  for  to  come  at, 
(to  obtain);  belibbjen,  belive,  (to  live  on,  to  enjoy);  bemimteH, 
belove:  (This  verb  is  a  ramification  of  minne  (love)»  most  of 
whose  derivatives  are  lost  in  the  German  and  in  the  English 
idioms ;  minne-lkd  and  minstrel  remain,  but  in  xhm  greater  part  of 
the  Teutonic  dialects  the  root  and  its  conjugates  are  constantly 
employed.)  Be-plaajfts^n,  bepluck,  (collect  the  fruit);  bescham* 
jeup  beshame,(make  ashamed);  besetien,  beset;  bestopffjeft,  bestop, 
(cover  up);  bestryppjen,  bestripci  (cover  with  stripes);  betwcl^p 
bethink;  bewanaieljen^  bewander>  (roam  far  and  near).  For 
(Anglici  for );  forachien,  despise;  ybnarMf^ren,  (for  another,)  to 
change ;  Jbrbetteren,  to  mend ;  forbreydjetif  to  spread ;  fot^ 
degenen,  to  defend  with  a  dagger;  fordrincken,  to  consume 
much  liquor;  fordwaen,  to  misdo;  forfalschjefi,  to  falsify; 
Jj^^Jolgjen,  to  pursue;  Jorgean,  to  pass  away,  (perish);  forgnat^ 
jen,  to  become  great ;  forheagjen,  to  mount;  fofjeugdjen,  to 
grow  young,  also  forjongjen;  formeerjen,  to  increase;  fomyen, 
to  renew;  forpropjfjen,  to  prop  up;  forfpddgm,  to  auicken; 
fofwachtjen,  to  wait  for;  and  a  great  many  others.  Yn  (AngUci 
in);  yndjiep,  very  deep;  ynfierti,  from  afar;  yn^,  thoroughly 
good;  ynljeave,  deep  love;  ynnimmen,  to  take  m;  ynsetten,  to 
plant;  ynswktte,  very  sw«et;  mit,  (mis,)  misdied,  misdeed;  miZ" 
fallen,  uncomfortable;  miz-gong,  misgoing;  miz-moed,  discou*- 
ragenlent;  miztreastig,  mistrusting;  mcs/yft,  unlikely;  o«r,(over,) 
oerbly,  overbly  the ;  '  verboadig,  over  banking,  (oveiflowtng) ; 
t)erftean,  overfly;  oergreat,  overgreat;  oerkr^*tigten,  to  over- 
strong,  (subdue);  oerljeafste,  over-belovedst;  oerlockig^  over* 
lucky ;  and  so  in  hundreds  of  words.  Om  (Teut.  iim),  aroand, 
about,  as  ombawikjen,  hew  around :  on  ( Anglic^  un),  as  oubufc-' 
ne,  unbound;  onfree,  (i.  e.  unpeace,  disquiet):  and  so  with  amkr, 
under,  and  various  other  participles. 

A  few  words  of  remarkable  affinity  are  the  following>— gre»t, 
great;  have,  (possessions);  heap,  heap;  him,  him;  her,  her; 
bird,  herd;  hearsi,  harve^it;  hoarz,  horse,  sometimes  written 
horse:  hoed,  hood;  esck,  eke;  aple,  apple;  bern,  chHd,  (bairn^ ; 
bier,  bier;  bregge,  bridge;  cay,  key;  eu  or  kuw,  cow;  eupir^ 
comer ;  duey,  dough ;  daveren^  to  fade,  (a  word  still  preserved 
in  Devonshire — a  davered  flower);  drift,  drift;  ear,  ear;  fy- 
lan,  island,  (probably  from  ey,  an  old  word  for  water);  fier,  far; 
fyld,  field ;  Jinger,  finger;  jisck,  fish ;  Jlaegs,  flax ;  floede,  flood ; 
gidu,  guide;  goes,  (moA*  whut  is  remark^Ue^  the  plural)  g^i. 
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Mosey'geeie;  horn,  knife*  (Aogia  still  uaed  in  some  pitris  of 
England);  jeU,  elk,  (old  age);  eg,  edge;  jier^  year;  kem,  kernel; 
kifckebo,  (an  inteijection  used  in  Devonshire*  where  it  is  pro- 
nounced cachipo,  denoting  an  awkward,  left-banded  fellow); 
klaey,  clay;  kiange^  clang;  kleate,  clout;  korteUuse,  cnllass; 
kvuze,  Cupid ;  (can  Cosy,  loving,  be  hence  derived,  if  not,^iribence?) 
leef\  leaf;  kck,  lack;  Ijeap,  leap;  loam,  loam;  lock,  lock,  (of 
hair);  mig,  mog;  moarriy  morning;  moutve,  mow;  near,  near; 
neb,  nib;  n«v//0y  nail;  fioag,  enough;  noaz,  nose. 

One  of  the  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  Frisian  toniroe  is 
its  power  of  heaping  up  epithets — a  power  which  6.  Japicx 
sometimes  employs  with  great  success;  as  for  example,  og- 
g/o€r<%'eii,  eye-glowing ;  al'fjuecht^nste,  all-fight  conqueiJu^S 
naeht'-grim'gruwle,  night-grim  terror;  ar-gloMze-prealle,  honour- 
elancing* state;  rin-streaniine^ftoe,  stream-running  river;  Jamo* 
Jeax-nimmend-jaen,  giftless  taking-giving,  (i.  e.  tdiing  gifts  and 
making  no  return) ;  slingerfjoerig-weer'ticht,  flung-fiery-weather- 
light,  (i.  e.  the  hurled  lightning).  A  description  of  the  sea  runs 
thus: — 


see  wetter. 


Suwz-'ruwz-4fniwZ'hol'bol'kobkle'tob,'" 
the  buzzing,  rushing,  foaming,  topsy-turvy-tossing,  toiling  sea; 
fuicht4tirfroast-forgeyer,  night-and-frost  driver,  (the  sun);  imcA/- 
rest^jearte,  night- rest-beadb  *  (i.  e.  prayer) ;  dty  clear,  day  dear, 
(mid-day). 

Walter  Gribberfs  Wedding  is  one  of  the  best  productioiia  in 
the  modem  Frisian  tongue.  It  was  first  printed  in  1712,  under 
the  following  title : —  Waatze  Gribberts  Briloff;  dot  i$  ackt  aerdige 
en  geneug/ycke  Uitkomsten:  vertoonende  den  sleckten  Boeren  aerd, 
plompe  zeeden,  ende  drollige  reden:  seer  Genetfchlyck  en  fperma- 
■eckelyk  om  te  lesen:  in  V  platle  Friesch:-^edrHwckt  midden  ynne 
wread.f  It  is  a  comedy,  translated  from  the  WeatphalianidiMB. 
Wassenbergh  published  an  edition  of  it;  he  wrote  a  valuable 
preface,  but  he  was  not  aware  of  its  origin. 

Jan  Althuysen  published  a  volume  of  very  dolorous  rhymings, 
in  1765.  He  completed  some  of  the  unfinished  Psalms  of 
Gysbert  Japicx.  The  book  is  entitled  "  Friesche  Rymkty: 
Liouwerd,  (Leeuwarden),  1765*  It  is  as  heavy,  though  not  cjaite 
so  bombastic  as  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  No  human  palieoce 
can  tolerate  his  dull  meanderings. 


♦  The  word  bead  ortginally  meant  prayer — to  tell  his  beads,  to  lay  bSt  prayei 
ivhich,  as  Is  well  known,  were  reckoned  *bj  the  beads  of  the  rosary. 
.  t  Walter  Gribbert'a  Wedding ;  tliat  is,  eight  pleasant  and  pretty  acenqf;{fAtmioes), 
•bo wing  the  way  of  the  low  boors,  their  clownish  manners  and  comioai  sayings — rery 
agreeable  and  pleasurable  to  read.    In  low  Fries.    Printed  itf  die  midtt  orttie  ^orid. 


•  >  Tbe  lanf^age  }ma.  undergone  considerable  changes  atnoe  the 
tkne  of  Japicx.  The  Dutch  is  gradually  making  inroads  on  tt, 
and  in  a  few  generations  will  probably  overwhelm  it.  It  is  not 
used  any  where  for  tbe  purposes  of  instruction,  whether  scholaatic 
or  predicatorial :  and  though  the  Frieslanders  of  tbe  open  coun- 
try still  employ  it,  they  only  do  so  in  the  absence  of  strangers, 
and  seem  to  attach  to  it  notions  of  inferiority,  which. can  have 
had  their  origin  only  in  the  contempt  with  which  those  who  have 
not  understood  it  have  been  accustomed  to  treat  it.  The  circle 
of  those  that  speak  it  becomes  more  and  more  narrow.  The  old 
^unities  which,  a  generati6n  or  two  ago,  made  it  a  point  of  pride, 
of  duty,  and  of  nationality,  to  employ  it,  have  ceased  to  do  so; 
.«nd  the  language  must  be  considered  as  quietly  passing  away, 
as  the  ancient  British  language  decayed  and  was  extinguished  in 
Cornwall,  three  or  four  generations  ago. 

An  attractive  part  of  the  Frisian  literature  is  their  proverbs, 
'both  as  illustrative  of  their  manners  and  conservatory  of  their 
iaogoage.  We  have,  independently  of  various  small  printed 
colfections,  seen  several  MS.  volumes,  consisting  of  many  thou- 
sand words  still  employed  by  the  peasantry,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
tbe  Boere  Fries.  We  shall  give  some  of  them,  with  translations 
and  explanations  when  necessary.  They  will  hardly  be  deeoied 
unwordiy  of  preservation. 

Amme  brea  is  swUter  az  memme  hoeke.  Nurse's  bread  is 
sweeter  than  mother's  cake.  A  warning  to  mothers  who  do  not 
nurse  their  children,  that  the  affections  of  the  infant  will  be 
transferred  to  those  who  have  the  care  of  them. 

Ayn  wera,  macket  Hera.  A  proverb  of  great  antiquity,  which 
.may  be  rendered.  Own  land  makes  grand — betokening  that  family 
honour  is  jrepresented  by  being  lords  of  the  soil. 

Ax  dy  bergenkealje,.dau  donset  it  ioeiter.  When  tbe  moun- 
latins  bring  forth  the  waters  dance — t.  e.  One  great  event  is  fol- 
lowed by  another. 

Az  di  moanefol  iz  shynt  dy  oeraL  When,  the  moon  is  fuU,  it 
shines  over  all. 

Az  iek  wist  dtamynhimbd  U  wist  dan  affere  ick  it  oon  V  J^oer 
op.  If  I  knew  that  my  shirt  knew  it  I  would  offer,  it  to  the  lire; 
i,  e.  If  my  secret  were  known  even  to  my  own  shirt  I  would 
.bom  it. 

Az  wy  di  biiwter  op  it  lan^finne,  dan  binne  dytyennm  betjoend. 
When  we  find  butter  upon  the  land,  the  churns  are  bewitched. 

BoetU  des  wedeles  worp  xxi  mollesfoeta.  Beyond  the  profane 
heap  (of  ground)  twenty-one  feet  of  mould.  This  proverb 
records  the  ancient  Frisian  law,  that  there  should  be  a  free  path 
to  the  village  church,  of  not  less  tban  twenty-one  feet  wide. 
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"  ^Britientruwdjagei  di  tonger  ta  de  door  tnvt  British  plant 
(LapathiHD  aquaticum)  drives  the  thunder  out  through  Ae  door. 
Seheltema  (P.  C.)  sajs,  that  in  some  parts  of  Friesland  he  has 
•een  this  vegetable  hung  upon  the  balconies  as  a  preservative 
against  thunder.* 

Cam  heat  mey  Naach  ypine  arcke  taeast.  Cam  was  with  Noah 
in  the  ark.  The  Cammiogas  are  of  the  oldest  families  of  Friesland, 
and  call  themselves  descendants  of  the  Camga,  who  are  said  to 
have  visited  Rome  in  Nero's  time. 

'  There  is  a  collection  of  Frisian  proverbs  by  Jacob  Henrik 
Hoeufi^t  of  Breda.  His  authority  u  not  very  great  on  matters 
of  criticism,  as  he  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the  ianguage,  and, 
ay  we  have*  heard,  has  never  visited  the  country.  But  he  has 
gathered  many  curious  matters  together,  and  has  sometimes  in- 
genious annotations  on  his  texts.  We  will  extract  a  few  proverba 
from  his  pages.  They  will  serve  to  exemplify  the  language  in  an 
insif uotive  shape. 

'  Aadjotd,  aad  ha,  aad  bra,  ttiei  ten  woi  to  $ta.  Old  gold,  old 
4}nead,  old  hay,  are  well  by  one  to  stay. 

Aimamfrioun  is  almatu  giek.  All  men's  friend  is  aU  rami's 
fcol. 

Deer  de  nuwt  wolyte  mot  ze  krecke.  He  who  will  eat  the  nut 
must  crack  it. 

Eyn  hirt  is  goud  wird^    Own  hearth  is  gold  worth. 
'    lioe  eeler  Aim,  hoe  boeuhsamer  twiegh.    The  higher  the  tree 
fbeam)  the  more  flexible  the  branch  (twig). 

Krackjende  weyen  doerje  allerUtngst.    Oeaking  waggons  en- 
dnre  the  longest  of  all. 
'     Langjestjen  is  nin  bra  $perjen.    Long  fasting  spares  no  bread. 

Lyts  to  let,  folk  to  let.    Little  too  late,  all  too  late. 
-    mey  lege  hannen  ist  qua  hauckenftcn.    **  With  emptie  hands 
men  may  no  hawkes  lure." — Chaucer. 

Neste  Boer  nbste  frioun  asU  kalynegroppe  leyt.  The  next 
boor  is  the  nearest  friend  when  the  cuf  lies  in  the  pit;  (st6, 
Scbttice.) 

HiHtingfMi^erha9ta$flientofan.  Nodiing  in  haste  except 
to  catch  fleas. 

Ont  de  kkke  is  Jame  doom  soo  rint  oural  schieo  en  loam.  If 
the  gate  is  from  the  dam,  so  run  o'er  all  (both)  sheep  and  faunb, 
i.  e>  if  the  gate  is  removed  the  flock  goes  through. 

*Des  V  Is  aitgdfet  yn  ien  oormans  schuytteL  'Tis  always  fat 
in  another  man's  platter. 


*  Tenmmeling  van  Spreekwoorden,  &c.  door  P.  C.  Schelteina.  Franeker,  10I0L 
t  Taalkandige  Aanmerkengrn  op  eenige  oud  FrieKbe  Spre^kiroordcn.  Breda,  1819. 


unfair  choice-^ a  kiss^  or  to  lose  one's,  ears*  s^id  tb^  omiid. 

Wa  de  fiynst  krie  wol,  dy  smjfl  him  me  mey  de  tdsm Jarre  liolh* 
Yie  who  would  catch  the  hprae  does  not  Amite  him  widi  the  b^idJft 
pn  the  head. 

Wol  beguwn  is  hast  spufVfh    Well  begun  is  hastily  jspun* 

Too  IfttQ*  we  fe^,  to  redeem  what  is  ni09t  iaterejsting  in  tbe 
{Etiological  history  of  Frtesland,  but  still  in  time  to  reacue  much 
from  oblivion,  a  society  has  been  formed  at  Franeker,*  for  the 
purpose  pf  bistorica]>  antiquarian  and  ling.iial  researches*  and*  as 
we  trust*  with  good  hopes  of  4uccea9-  And  we  would  venture  to 
suggest  to  our  .Auglo-Saxon  student3,  .that  they  will  be  righlj 
r§)varded.  by  devoting  a. portion  of  their  attention. lo  .the  Frisiftn 
>^nters»  while  we  h^ve  reason,  to  know  that  the  Frisian  Society  is 
ea^ceedingly  desirous  of  tb^  co-operation  of  all  those  who  feel 
interested  in  the  origin  or  history  of,  any  of  the  Scandinavian  or 
Germanic  dialects.  The  society  has  directed  an  almanack,  in 
the  manner  of  our  annuals^  to  be  published  under  it^  auspicea^ 
It  has  proposed  various .  questions  connected  with  the  local 
hijst^y,  some  of  whicbji  jind .  particularly  those  regarding  the 
Danish  irruptions,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  cotemporaneooa 
history  of  fare^t,  Britain;  and  it  h^s  instituted  »n  inquiry  into 
the  present  cultivation  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  in  JSngUod^ 
and  whether  it  can  be  vrnd^  jK>  produce  a  beneficial  influence 
pn  the  Frisian.  It  is  gre^^tly  to  be  wished  that  a  closer  cpm** 
pari^on  should  be  |iia4e  Qf  the  three  .kindred  languages*,  tfai^ 
Acel^udic*  A^iglorSaxon*  and  Frisian.  Thpu^h  many  materials 
are  wanting,  some  still. remfiin,  and  the  sooner  .they  can  be  turned 
t9  account  the  better,  We  regret  that  Mr..  Rask.  did  not  jvisit 
Friesland  beiFore  be  published  his  Graniimr*  as  he  travela  no 
^here  .without  gathering  knowledge*  apd  never  returns  borne 
without  diffusing  it.  ^     .  .      . 

Qf  the  character  of  the  Frisians  it  becomes  us  to  say  b,  few 
words.  They  have  retained  much  of  their  ancient  siinplicity. 
Their  nationality  is  remarkable.  Between  them  the  bonds. 4»f 
union  A^m  exce^ingly  strpng ;  and  tbjBy.  live  in  .a  septrate 
district  of  the  Netherlands*  alone  as  it  were* — an  united  and  a 
social  people.  They  have  a  quiet  and  composed  e&terior*  even 
more  remarkably  so  than  the  Batavians,  but  their  faces  have  a 
much  greater  resemblance  to  the  people  of  England  than  to  those 
of  Holland.  We  were  exceedingly  struck  at  finding  ourselves 
on  one  occasion  surrounded  by  Frisian  portraits*  which,  with 

*  The  regulations  of  tbe  Society  tre  entitled  **  Wetten  van  het  proTiiiciaal  Frieich 
Geaootscbap  ter  Beoefeuing  der  rrieache  Geschied-Ouheid  en  Taalknnde.*  The  pi»- 
sent  President  is  Professor  J.  W.  de  Crane  of  Francker. 
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very  few  excepdoos,  would  have  passed  with  a  physiosiKmiist  for 
Anglo-Saxon  countenances.  They  are,  on  the  whole» less  affablia 
than  the  Dutch,  more  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  strangers^* 
^Dcoiuplimentarj  in  their  courtesies,  not  very  accessible,  but 
when  a  traveller  is  well  introduced  among  them  they  are  kindij 
but  not  profusely  hospitable.  They  resemble  the  Dutch  in  ap^ 
pearing  little  interested  in  public  events,  but  are  very  unlike  their 
adventurous  brethren  (the  Hollanders)  in  their  rooted  love  of 
home,  which  the  Frisian  seldom  abandons.  Industrious  and 
persevering  both  in  their  labours  and  in  their  affections,  tkej 

Srenerall^  accomplish  what  they  undertake,  and  do  not  easilj 
orget  either  the  love  or  the  hatred  which  has  once  taken  pos- 
session of  their  mind.  Their  passions  are  of  slow  growth  but 
permanent  when  developed.  Their  attachment  to  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  especially  to  mathematics,t  has  been 
particuUu-ly  noticed  in  them,  by  all  who  have  attended  closely 
to  their  character.  Among  them  have  appeared  some  astrono* 
mers  of  profound  sagacity,  and  we  have  seen  calculations  of 
eclipses  and  of  the  returns  of  comets,  made  by  the  peasants, 
which  were  alike  evidence  of  great  patience  and  accurate  know-* 
ledge.  Some  instances  of  it  are  so  remarkable,  and  will  so  well 
serve  to  illustrate  the  structure  of  their  minds,  that  we  shall  sti^e 
a  few  particulars. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  works  of  modem  industiy  and 
ingenuity,  is  the  Planetarium  of  Franeker.  It  has  lately  been 
purchased  by  the  government  for  the  use  of  the  Athenaeum.  It 
was  the  work  of  Eise  £isinga,  a  woolcomber,  born  at  Dronrijp, 
in  1744,  and  lately  dead  at  the  age  of  84.  In  1774,  commune 
eating  his  thoughts  to  no  one,  he  began  to  fabricate  that  com- 
plex and  beautiful  machine,  whidi  represents  the  motions,  a^d 
records  the  astronomical  changes  of  the  solar  system.  Hidden 
from  all  eyes — deprived  of  all  encouragement — he  completed  m 
work  which  has  been  the  object  and  the  admiration  of  all  who 
have  seen  its  correct  and  quiet  imitation  of  the  grander  move- 
aents  of  the  spheres.  This  extraordinary  piece  of  mechanism 
induced  Professor  Van  Swinden  to  devote  an  octavo  volume  t^' 

*  The  expreMian  might  perhapi  have  been  stronger.    Even  towards  their  Dtttdi 
neii^bbours  tbej  have  no  feeling  of  strong  sympathy.    One  of  their  oldest  provcrtit 
attributes  all  sorts  of  suffering  to  their  communications  with  Holland : 
De  Leydache  lape 
In  Haarlemraer  tape. 
In  Schtere  iel, 
Bringt  Frieslan  yn  't  wiel. 
I^ydrn  cloth,  and  Haarlem  tap  (drink),  and  Schlere  eel,  bring  FHesland  into  a  weH.' 
"t  Consult  C.  Bkama,  Oratio  de  Frisia  Ingenionim  Matbematicotum  imprioris  feftffil 
LeevardiB,  1809. 
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its  description  *  in  which  he  establishes  a  compatison  between 
the  Planetaria  of  Roemer,  Hoygens,  Desaguliers,  and  Wright,  and 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  its  operations  and  its  machinery. 

Scarcely  less  distinguished  than  £idinga  was  Arjen  Roelbf 
Roelofs,  a  Frisian  boor,  the  constructor  of  the  two  largest 
telescopes  in  the  Netherlands.  He  is  lately  dead,  after  writing 
many  valuable  works  on  astronomy,  hydraulics,  and  many  of  the 
branches  of  natural  philosophy.  Nor  can  we  forget  a  peasant, 
Peyma,  who  is  still  living,  whose  volume  upon  the  Sea-Dykes 
of  Ho1Iand,t  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  national  works  of  the 
Netherlands,  merits  great  attention,  and  have  been  honourablj 
mentioned  in  the  Governor's  Speech  to  the  States  of  the  present 
year. 

How  and  when  the  old  language  of  Friesland  was  lost  in  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Groningen  is  a  question  we  cannot 
answer.  It  seems  to  have  been  extinguished  by  sudden  death- 
there  is  no  quiet,  gradual  blending  of  the  old  Fries  with  the  Low 
Dutch  dialect  now  spoken  there.  The  speech  of  the  pre- 
sent day  is  by  no  means  the  descendant  of  that  which  preceded 
it,  though  many  words  are  preserved  of  Frisian  origin.  There 
are  two  works,  lately  published,  which  may  be  consulted  on  the 
subject.  One  is  the  prize  essay  of  M.  T.  S.  Swagroan  (Groningen,' 
1827)  in  answer  to  the  question  proposed  by  the  Academy  of 
Groningen,  on  the  affinities  and  influences  of  the  Belgian,  Gfer- 
man,  English  and  Scandinavian  tongues  on  the  dialect  of  that 
province  ;!{:  and  the  other  the  specimens  given  for  the  lietter 
understanding  of  the  Groningen  dialect,  by  M.  T.  Laurman 
(Groningen,  1822).  § 

*  B«schrijviDgdoer  L  U.  vanSwindea  van  een  Kunststuk  verbeeldetidceen  woiledig 
bewegelijk  nemelstgestel  uitgcdacht  en  vervaardigd  door  £ise  Elsinga.  Franeker^ 
I6f  4.  i.e.  I.  H.  van  Swinden's  Description  of  a  work  of  art, showing  ttie  coraplete  move>- 
aem  of  the  Heavenlj  spiieres,  conceived  and  completed  b^  Eiie  Eiatogiu 

t  Verhandeling  over  de  bette  wijae  van  aanlegeii  van  Zeedijken  en  de  Iiervormtu^ 
denelve  bijsonder  met  betrekking  tot  die  der  provtncie  Friesland — door  W.  vau^ 
Pe^ma,  Landboower  te  Ternaard,&c.  Franeker,  1827. 

I  It  ii  in  trath  very  nearly  Dotch :  but  we  give  a  short  exanple  in  a  not  ■naiBMinf 
OfHta^b: 

Hier  iiet  Htr  Jan  Macarias, 
Was  pobltcas  notarius. 
Mar  irifw  kne  Sophey, 
Was  noch  pablicker  tu  hgif. 

Here  lies  John  Macarius — ^lie 

Was  a  public  notary. 

And  hia  wife  Sophia,  she 

Was  more  public  e'en  than  he. 
f  PfWM  von  Uam  fdoftundtge  ^drugm  M  btitr  huvm  von  dm  Tcmgval  m  de  Prv- 
wnoM  GroiungCHt  doer  M.  T,  uuirwum,  Predihrnt  to  Wetter^odt.  There  is  a  littie  pam- 
phlet, "  Do  Pottaagen"  which  contains  specimens  of  the  dialects  of  Friesland  and 
Groningen,  and  of  the  two  varieties  of  their  capitals,  I^eeuwarden  and  GnmiageB.  S9^ 
aJso  sSimtftaa^  m  GronmgtrUmd  gnotmdoeU  m  dm  Groniger  TongvaL  Groningoi, 
18t7. 
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Of  tfieiiting  writers  of  Frieflkmd  there  are  one  or  two  wboifei 
we  cannot  pass  over  withont  particQlar  notice.  R.  Po8thairhai» 
a  village  minister  of  Waaxens,  is  the  author  of  the  Prieuwckejtn 
Friesche  Rynwiereley — ^Grinz,  (Groningen,)  1 824*.  He  has  also 
keen  engaged  iti  a  translation  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  some  of 
which  we  have  seen,  and  deem  them  to  be  among  the  most 
faithful  versions  M-hich  have  ever  been  produced*  The  rhjthmiis 
is  throughout  preserved,  and  the  rendering  so  clostt  and  verbal,  as 
to  fit  it  for  a  text  book  of  the  language.  Posthamas^is  a  man 
mofre  likely  tbaa  any  man  we  are  acquainted  with  to  redeem  the 
Frisian  tongue.  We  give — it  will  serve  to  show  the  present  state 
of  the  language,  and  as  a  comparison  too  with  the  Low  Dutch— 
the  last  verses  of  his  translation  of  Borger's  (himself  a  Frieslander) 
beautiful  verses  to  the  Rhine. 

ORIOINIU  FRISIAN* 

Koem*  hij  deie  attd«  ctn  hof  v*n  Eden.  Neaiii  hij  diEse!  ijerde  hji&inel-illlig« 

Wie  altijd  raogt  op  rosen  gpun:  Wiie  steci  oon  luocht  op  rosen  gean: 

Ik  wcnsch  seen'  stap  tenig  te  treden  Ick  'bin  to  nin  oerbeck-tnd  willig 

Op  de  a^l^gde  levenibaan.  Op  roijn  aef-leijnne  libbens-bean. 

Ik  rekeit  ieder*  dag  gewonnen.  Ick  rcckenje'  elcke  deij  it  blancn« 

Jfet  moeite  en  traneii  doorgesloofd.  Trog-«loave  tnoeijteMn  Irieiioen-fol. 

God  dank,  luij  draaideii  boveii  *t  boofd.  God  tanck,  mii  dradjden'  oerre  hoU' 

Reedt  meer  dan  v)jf  en  dcrtfg  tonneii !  Al  meer  den  ij{  in  trijctig  slnnen ! 

De-tijd  rolt,  ala  dMs  bergstrooin,  woort.  De  tijd  hkdi  m  diss*  brrg-strean  fetrt. 

Druk  lucht  mijn  dpofleix,  lijltgettceutiel    ^  Druwck  aeaft,  mijn  dev)«n,  ij  grfef  stienle ! 

£n  dek  ook  cerlang  mijo  gebeeute,  *  In  deckje'  ijn  't  kirt  eack  mijn  kkd  bieDte 

Bij  't  orerschot,  dai  mij  behoort.  Bij  't  jinge'  oer-sjiet  in  mij  to  heart.' 

There  are.  three  brothers,  the  Halb^rsmas,  a  minister,  doctor, 
and  merchant,  who  have  all  done  good  service  to^he  young  litera- 
ture of  Friesland.  Under  the  pseudonyme  of  Gabe  Skroor,  they 
printed  not  long  ago,  a  little  work  entitled  De  Lope  Koetf  which 
IS  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  now-spoken  language,  though  the 
orthography  sometimes  appears  capricious,  and  not  suited  to  the 
derivations  of  itiany  of  the  words.  Justus  Halbersma,  of  Deventer, 
is  an  excellent  philologist,  whose  labors  will  undoubtedly  unravel 
many  etymological  difficulties.  He  is,  we  are  much  pleased  to 
know  and  to  report,  engaged  on  a  Frisian  Dictioaary,  which  will 
be  a  work  of  great  value  and  importance  to  all  interested  in  the 

•  Call  earth  an  Eden,  joyous-hearted ! 

Whose  path-way  smiles  « ith  rosy  flowers ; 
No  step,  not  one,  of  all  departedi 

Would  I  retrace  of  Tanisbed  hoon. 
My  days  are  blest,  retaming  ncrcr, 

For  every  day  is  drenched  in  tears, 

Thank  heaven,  that  five-and-thirty  yean 
Are  with  their  sorrows  fled  lor  ever. 
Time  rolls,  as  rolls  this  monntain-tide, 

Ptess  liglitly,  tomb !  my  lov'd  ones  «ver,  "  * 

And  soon  my  wearied  niins  covei, 
Fallen,  and  reposing  by  their  side. 


qliM^  of  the  ancienl£iiglithjt<uigq«.  In  etjmological  kn^wlf^. 
we  are  compelled  to  allow  that  most  of  our  dictionary  iQal^i^ra  ar^, 
aadly  <leficieDt,  and  the  Frituan  dialects  will  aQbrd  much  matter 
for  the  thorough  understanding  of  many  antiquated  wprds  or 
Corms. .  We  give  a  short  traaslatiQu  of  an  od^  of  E.  Ualbersma^ 
beginning^-- 

Forjit  mij  net  az  belle  wijoTtjes  wnatje  

hi  ik  con  *t  roer  mijn  sankje  sjong  t  '    » 

Az^  kroese  weagen  't  gledde  scbip  omaaije,  •     i 

Forfitmij  nel4.  -i 

THE  BAIUm*^  0ON6. 

Forget  me  not,  when  midst  the  wi^df'  careering, 

1  poor  my  song  of  teoderness  to  tbee. 
When  o'er  the  waves  my  joyous  bark  is  steering,  ^ 

Forget  not  me ! 
Forget  me  not,  when  million  stars  are  beaming. 

And  the  fair  moon  is  shining  tranquilly. 
In  tbought*s  sweet  visions  when  thy  heart  is  dreaming, 

Forget  not  me ! 
Forget  me  not,  when  all  those  stars  are  melting  ' 

In  the  mom's  light — and  the  sun's  rays  we  see. 
Where  late  nigbt*s  lamps  the  firmament  were  belting,         '    ' 

Forget  not  me! 
Forget  me  not,  when  the  storm-spirits  waking. 

Make  war  on  man,  and  tempests  furiously 
Pillars  of  earth  and  dome  of  heaven  are  shirking. 

Forget  not"  mc ! 
Forget  me  not,  when  into  fnry  dashing, 

The  swarthy  billows  furrow  the  deep  sea. 
When  all  the  elements  are  fiercely  dashing,  ... 

Foi^  not  wm  \ 
Forget  me  not,  in  twilight — mom  or  even. 

When  on  the  waves  the  stars  sink  smilingly  ^ — 
I  think  of  thee — as  saints  converse  with  heaven. 

Forget  not  me ! 

A  scheolmaster  at  Wons^  (Salverda)  gave  o.ut  in  1824)  a  sinidi 
orileetion  of  Frisian  poetry^  entitled  Ytlifke  Frmche  RijmclUa^ 
There  are  also  written  by  him,  sundi;y  small  compositioyiis  ip  the 
Frisian  almanacks,  the  style  and  hnguage  of  which  are  pure  and 
flowing.  Some  other  specimens  of  the  modern  Frisian  poetry 
exist  also  in  an  octavo  collection  of  poems,  entitled  Proeve  van 
Dichtertijke  Mengelingen,  (Zaandam,  18^,)  written  by  a  Frisian 
lady  (Miss  Van  Assen,)  and  P.  Deketh,  a  member  of  the  Literary 
Society  at  Franeker,  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

For  those  who  want  information  as  to  the  statistics  of  Fries- 
hnd,  we  know  of  no  better  work  than  that  semi-oflicial  one  en- 
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tided  De  ng&nooordige  SiatU  tmn  FUesknd.  (The  Present' 
State  of  Friesbnd.) 

Connected  wMi  Friesltnd  are  many  inquiries  which  we  are 
wholly  unable  to  answer.  Wefe  the  languages  of  East  and  West 
Pifiesland  identical  ?  When  was  the  Frisian  tongue  superseded, 
and  how,  in  Groninger-land, — which,  placed  as  it  is  in  the  centre 
of  ancient  Frisia,  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  well  situated  for 
the  preservation  of  the  tongue?  We  have  seen  documents  in 
Frisian  of  the  fifteenth  century,  written  in  Groningen ;  but  there 
are  also  those  of  an  anterior  date  in  Dutch.  The  most  complete 
obscurity  hangs  over  the  history  of  Friesland  for  many  centuries. 
It  would  scarcely  seem  credible  that  the  date  of  an  event  so  im- 
portant as  the  formation  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  cannot  be  defined.* 

But  rest  we  here.  If  what  we  have  said  has  little  attraction  for 
the  general  readers,  we  would  fain  hope  it  will  encourage  some 
few  inquiring  students  to  go  more  deliberately  over  the  ground 
which  we  have  just  passed  through.  We  have  sought  in  our  pro- 
gress to  deposit  from  stage  to  stage  materials  which  the  philoso- 
phic philologist  may  possibly  turn  to  some  good  account. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  spoken  more  at  length  on 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Frisian  people,  and  to  have  recorded  in 
minuter  details,  the  impressions  we  have  received  of  their  sim- 
plicity, urbanity,  and  hospitality,  to  have  spoken  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Hindelopen  and  Molquerum,  retaining  the  dress  and  manners 
of  a  very  remote  antiquity,  to  have  accompanied  the  peasant  to 
his  boere  plaais,  and  the  grietman  to  his  Hqf\  but  space  fails  us. 


Art.  X. — Rei$e  Sr.  Hoheit  Herzogs  Bemhard  zu  Sacbsen  Wei- 
mar Eisenach  durch  Nord^Atnerika  in  dai  Jahren  18£5  und 
1826.    (Travek  of  his  Highness  Duke  Bernard  of  Saze  Wei- 
mar Eisenach,  in  North  America,  in  the  years  18£5  and  1826.) 
Weimar,  1828.     2  vols.  8vo. 
Duke  Bernard  of  Saxe- Weimar  is  the  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Grrand  Duke,  and,  as  we  collect  from  some  incidental  state- 
ments, about  thirty-six  years  of  aj^*     Like  the  cadets  of  many 
other-  noble  and  princely  Houses  in  Germany,  he  has  found  it 
necessary  to  seek  employment  in  foreign  service,   and  he  has 
been,  we  observe,  lately  appointed  Governor  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  possessions.     Few  Europeans  visit  the  United  States  for 
pleasure,  and  it  may,  we  think,  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of 
comitag  change  when  young  German  nobles,  edocated  amidst 
feudalism  and  military  parade,  cross  the  Atlantic  to  study  the 

*  We  are  gltd  toannouoce  that  Jacobus  Schelteotft  of  Utrecht  is  eosaged  in  wriUng 
a  history  of  the  tuyder  Zre.-^It  cannot  he  in  Keller  hands. 
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iiMtitfitioos  of  the  American  democmcy.  Hitherto,  from  a  very 
natural  prejudice^  which  induces  men  to  venerate  whatever  is 
ancient,  the  course  of  travelling  has  generally  run  counter  to  the 
course  of  improvement^  and  new  and  advancing  nations  have  sent 
out  crowds  of  travellers  to  old  and  declining  ones,  from  which 
they  have  received  few  visitors  id  return.  Greece  sent  multi- 
tudes of  travellers  to  Egypt,  while  Egypt  sent  none  to  Greece ; 
though  in  the  exchange  of  arts  and  knowledge,  the  latter  country 
had  beyond  coniparison  most  to  gain.  At  tliis  day  a  hundred 
Englishmen  visit  Italy  for  one  Italian  who  visits  England ;  and 
yet  if  social  improvement  were  the  object  of  travelling,  an  Italian 
has  much  more  to  learn  in  England,  than  an  Englishnun  in 
Italy.  On  this  ground  we  conmiend  the  ^ood  sense  of  Duke 
Bernard,  in  turning  his  steps  to  the  United  States.  If  the 
country  is  not  rich  in  curious  .antiquities  or  splendid  monuments^ 
it  presents  what  is  much  more  worthy  of  study,  especially  to 
statesmen,  a  social  system  novel  in  its  character  in  many  respects, 
and  which,  whether  good  or  bad  in  the  abstract,  has  been  pro« 
ductive  of  a  more  rapid  developement  of  intelligence  and  industry 
than  has  ever  before  been  witoessed  in  the  world.  The  family 
to  which  Duke  Bernard  belongs,  is  distinguished  for  its  politick 
liberality ;  and  we  find  in  the  volume  before  us  many  proofs  thtt 
the  course  of  his  education  and  reading  had  made  him  feel  no 
small  interest  in  the  histot7  and  institutions  of  the  Nor^  Ameri* 
can  republic.  If  we  might  hazard  a  conjecture,  we  would  say, 
that  he  was  probably  smitten  in  his  early  youth  with  that  political 
enthusiasm  which  is  so  prevalent  among  the  young  men  attending 
the  German  Universities,  and  that  this  was  the  source  of  the 
desire  he  felt  to  visit  the  United  States.  As  the  servant,  however, 
of  a  foreign  prince,  and  kinsman  to  several  royal  families,  he 
could  not  prudently  avow  very  liberal  sentiments,  supposing  he 
entertained  them ;  and  he  is  accordingly  extremely  reserved  upon 
political  subjects,  though  with  some  trifling  exceptions  he  waa 
highly  pleased  with  the  people  and  the  country.  The  book  is  jn 
the  form  of  a  journal,  and  consists  merely  of  the  notes  he  took 
from  day  to  day  while  travelling,  printed  almost  without  altera 
ation.  He  has  little  power  as  a  writer,  and.  as  he  seems  to  havo 
bad  no  special  obiect  of  inquiry  and  research,  and  is  very  sparing 
of  general  remarks  and  reflections,  the  work  neither  conveys 
much  new  information,  nor  possesses  any  great  interest  for  gene- 
ral readers.  In  Germany,  however,  where  books  of  the  kiid  are 
less  numerous  than  with  us,  it  will  probably  be  much  read.  He 
visited  every  thing  deemed  curious,  but  the  obiects  to  which  he 
paid  most  attention  were  the  military  establishments,  the  fetrts 
and  arsenals,  the  prisons,  and  the^  humane  and  charitable  va»\o^ 
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tntioin.  He  records  faithfullj,  and  often  at  the  expense  of  beiDg 
tedioos^  aU  the  Tisits  he  made  or  received.  We  cannot,  say  that 
he  presents  us  with  many  new  traits  of  American  society,  but 
these  details  of  his  daily  intercourse  with  the  people  give  us  a 
very  favourable  impression  of  his  personal  character.  Appa- 
rently he  carried  none  of  the  pride  of  birth  with  him,  but  asso- 
ciated with  the  republicans  as  a  well-bred,  good-humoured  gen- 
tleman would  do,  without  reserve  or  ostentation,  neither  maiuo^ 
use  of  his  rank  to  obtrude  himself  upon  any  one,  nor  to  repel 
die  familiarity  which  is  permitted  by  the  manners  of  the  people. 
As  we  have  no  room  for  long  extracts,  and  the  book  scarcely 
affords  any  materials  for  speculation,  we  shall  merely-select  a  few 
htctn  or  anecdotes  firom  his  numerous  details.  We  ought  to  pre- 
miset  that  he  spent  one  year  in  the  country,  and  visited  dl  the 
creat  sections  of  the  Union,  including  the  extreme  Southern  and 
Western  states. 

In  the  Northern  States  nothing  seems  to  have  struck  him  widi 
so  much  astonishment  as  the  great  number  of  churches,  and  the 
rigorous  observance  of  the  sabbath.  He  repeatedly  remarks  that 
he  had  nowhere  seen  religion  engross  so  much  attention,  and  yet 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  nis  fixed  residence  had  been  for  some 
time  in  the  Netherlands,  the  most  religious  corner  of  Catholic 
Europe;  and  that  before  he  went  to  America  he  spent  two 
months  in  England,  which  many  consider  as  the  strong-hoM  of 
Pjotestandsm.  At  Boston,  where  he  landed,  two  things  sur-^ 
prized  him — the  personal  attention  paid  to  himself  by  republic 
Oins,  Mnongwhom  he  thought,  very  simply,  that  his  title  and 
parentage  would  pass  for  nothing;  and  the  interior  elegance  and 
luxury  of  the  houses,  which  he  bought  was  not  equalled  even  in 
England.  He  risited  the  old  president  Adams,  then  in  his  90th 
year,  and  expresses  the  high  delight  he  felt  in  embracing  one  of 
the  founders  of  American  independence.  He  remarks,  that  tbe 
•arly  settlers  had  denuded  the  populous  parts  of  the  country  so 
completely  of  wood,  that  it  is  now  necessary  to  plant  poplare 
and  other  trees  of  quick  growth  for  ornament.  He  was  pleased 
to  find  that  in  New  England  women  are  educated  with  so 
ttuch  care  that  diey  are  even  taught  Greek  and  Latin,  and  as  he 
evpreases  it,  are  thus  qualified  to  talk  of  other  things  besides 
fiwihions  and  local  occurrences.  We  wish  he  had  shown  us  how 
a  woman's  mind  is  to  be  improved  by  a  smattering  of  two  lan- 
guages, the  full  possession  of  which  would  scarcely  open  up  to 
her  a  single  source  of  information  which  could  benefit  a  female, 
or  ought  to  interest  her.  The  fact  shows,  that  in  New  England 
p«dantry  prevails  over  good  sense  in  the  business  of  education. 
Air  Utica,  iv  the  State  of  New  York,  he  first  becmues  liilly  anare 
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d(  itke  VLVUitittg  strides  ^ith  which  civilization  i^  advancing  in  the* 
new  settlements.  In  1794,  a  single  alehouse  marked  the  spot 
tk>w  occupied  by  this  town,  which  contains  4^000  inhabitants,  four 
churches,  two  banks,  an  academy,  a  printing  establishment,  seve- 
ral bookshops,  and  three  large  hotels,  one  of  which  has  beds  for 
seventy  strangers,  and  is  generally  iiill.  Rochester  affords  a  stili 
more  striking  example  of  the  creations  which  spring  from  in- 
dustry united  with  freedom.  This  place  which  had  no  existence 
in-  16 IS,  now  contains  4,000  inhabitants,  one  bank,  and  fotiilr 
churches.  At  Oneida  he  met  with  the  first  Indian  settlementi 
'*  and  here,"  says  he,  with  much  naivet6,  '*  I  thought  myself  in 
dmlized  Europe,  for  a  crowd  of  children  followed  the  coach  beg^ 
^ng,  a  spectacle  I  had  not  hitherto  witnessed  in  the  United 
States."  After  visiting  Niagara  Falls,  our  traveller  made  an  ex^ 
chrsion  into  Canada,  where  he  thought  the  appearance  of  the 
villages  poorer,  and  die  march  of  improvement  much  less  rajrid 
than  in  the  United  States.  At  Quebec,  he  found  party  dissen- 
sions running  high,  and  makes  the  remark,  that  Lord  Dalhousie, 
according  to  report,  had  by  his  haughty  and  arbitrary  conduct 
estranged  the  hearts  of  the  people  from  the  government,  and' 
greatly  strengthened  the  opposition  in  the  colonial  parliament. 

The  second  volume,  which  describes  Duke  Bernard's  journey 
through  the-Soudiern  and  Western  states,  is  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  work,  as  some  of  the  districts  he  passed  through  have 
b6en  but  rarely  visited  by  travellers.  At  every  step  in  his  progress 
new  proofs  presented  themselves  of  the  evils  entailed  on  the 
Southern  states  by  the  existence  df  slavery,  and  of  their  great  in- 
feriority compared  with  the  Northern,  in  knowledge,  the  arls,  and 
the  spirit  of  improvement.  At  Charleston,  he  found  that  pre- 
cautions were  taken  every  night  to  keep  down  the  negroes,  such 
2is  are  only  resorted  to  elsewhere  in  a  town  besieged  by  an  enemy. 
In  the  prison,  the  use  of  the  treadmill  has  almost  supphnted  the 
whip,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  negroes,  vrfio  consider  the 
latter  as  by  far  the  lighter  instrument  of  correction.  TheGeoi^ians, 
he  thinks,  deserve  the  bad  character  they  bear  in  the  United  States. 
He  found  a  sinister  expression  of  countenance  common,  such  m 
^e  traveller  observes  in  It^ly ;  aiid  all  die  inhabitants  have  the  pale 
complexion  which  bespeaks  an  unhealthy  climate.  At  Sparta,  in  this 
state,  instead  of  meeting  with  Lacedemonian  sobriety,  he  was  an- 
doyed  by  the '  insolence  and  drunkenness  of  one  Irishman,  whb 
drove  the  stage  coach,  and  the  ferocity  of  anoAer,  who  made  mT' 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  rob  the  Duke's  fellow-travelter  in  n  tave#f}, 
ited  dropped  a  dag^r  as  he  retired.  The  Irish,  be  says,  are 
sjpreadin^  IHte  a  plestilence  over  the  United  States,  (wie  (ftiiie  Wse 
Krankheit  verbrcitet;)  and  are  despised  even  by  the  Georgian^. 
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^8tft]tement9  are  repeated  iu  other  parts  of  the  book ;  tad 
^  Orleans,  where  the  people  are  proverbially  laz  io  their 
^ers.  Irishmen  are  considered  too  disorderly  even  to  be  taken 
t  soldiers.  Such  is  Duke  Bernard's  report  as  to  the  reputation 
^;^hich  our  brethren  of  the  Emerald  Isle  possess  in  Amonca;  and 
*^  it  affords  a  presumption  in  favour  of  his  impartiality^  that  he  con- 
fesses his  countrymen,  the  Gernians,  ra9k  neiLt  to  the  Irish  in 
rudeness,  and  scarcely  enjoy  a  better  character.  The  Amerieaas 
however  are  violently  national,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  their  oom- 
qiunications  with  foreigners  diey  screen  themselves,  by  blamiBg 
the  Irish  for  outrages  they  never  committed*  In  the  state  of 
Alabama  our  traveller  passed  through  a  district  inhabited  by  the 
Creeks,  the  most  civilized  of  all  the  Indian  tribes.  These  Indians 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  Many  of  them  keep  slaves,  and  one  chief,  whose  residence 
the  .Duke  visited,  had  no  less  than  3CX)  negroes.  At  Cahawfaa, 
the  chief  town  of  Alabama,  he  found  the  Legislature  in  Session, 
and  the  senators,  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the  place,  living 
entirely  on  salt  pork,  and  sleeping  three  a-bed !  The  cehsbrated 
colony  formed  in  this  district  after  Napoleon's  overthrow,  by  a 
nuo^b^r  of  expatriated  Frenchmen,  who  got  a  grant  of  land  from 
the  American  Government,  on  a  promise  to  cultivate  the  vine  and 
the  olive,  has  been,  entirely  broken  up  and  abandoned. 

The  Duke  spent  several  weeks  in  New  Orleans,  and  relates 
many  interesting  particulars  illustrative  of  the  degraded  state  of 
the  coloured  population  in  that  town.  The  child  of  a  white  man 
and  a  mulatto  woman  is  called  a  mestize;  and  the  child  of  a  white 
man  and  a  mestize  a  quarteroon.  The  latter  race  differs  very  little 
in  complexion  from  the  native  Americans;  but  though  they  are 
Apt  slaves,  such  is  the  taint  which  the  smallest  drop  of  black 
l}lood  b  supposed  to  carry  with  it,  that  the  law  regards  the  two 
rac^s  as  entirely  distinct.  ,Many  of  the  female  quarteroons  aiie 
beautiful,  well  educated,  and  superior  in  their  manners  and  ap- 
pearance to  the  white  females.  Their  charms  and  accomplisin 
Qients,  however,  render  the  latter  only  so  much  the  more  jealoua 
of  their  influence.  By  law  they  are  prohibited  from  marrpiig 
with  the  whites;  they  are  not  allowed  to  travel  in  the  street  m  a 
coach  by  day-light ;  they  dare  not  come  into  a  chamber  or  public 
room  where  a  white  woman  is,  nor  sit  do^p  ip  her  preaence, 
without  her  permission ;  and  if  convicted,  on  the  testimony  of  two 
witnesses,  of  any  breach  of  the  rules,  they  are  punished  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  slaves.  Some  of  the  q^arteroon  giiis  are  sent 
to  Europe  by  their  fathers,  where  their  manners  and  the  portions 
they  carry  with  them,  enable  them  to  form  respectable  matches; 
but  their  fate  in  New  Orleans  generally  is  to  live  as  mistressea  to 
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white  men ;  and  in  this  capacity,  our  traveller  says 
conduct  themselves  \Wth  a  degree  of  fidelity,  modesty  aS 
priety  which  the  married  females  of  the  privileged  race  ( 
ahv^ys  exhibit.  The  castes  of  India  are  not  divided  by  a  strong 
line  of  demarcation  than  these  two  classes,  between  whom  nature!^ 
hud  scarcely  established  any  distinction.  He  witnessed  much 
drunkenness  in  New  Orleans,  and  learned  that  dinner  parties  and 
baHa  often  end  in  bloody  frays,  where  the  parties  fight  with 
dftgg^B  as  well  as  fists.  The  Duke  was  present  for  a  few 
minutes  at  a  masked  ball  which  terminated  in  this  way^  and  where 
twenty  persons  received  wounds. 

From  New  Orleans  our  traveller  ascended  the  Mississippi  by 
a  ateam'boat,  and  after  spending  a  few  days  at  St.  Louis,  pro- 
ceeded to  New  Harmony,  where  he  remained  a  week  or  more 
with  Mr.  Owen.  He  has  given  a  very  detailed  account  of  that 
etftablishmenty  which  even  then  (April,  1826,)  exhibited  many 
symptoms  of  dissolution.  The  attempt  to  make  persons  associate 
on  a  foefting  of  equality,  whose  manners  and  education  were  ex- 
tramely  different,  produced  disgust  and  mutual  aversion,  and  was 
found  to  be  impracticable.  Many,  too,  who  were  friends  to  the 
•ystem,  were  shocked  at  the  Sunday  balls,  and  the  entire  neglect 
of*  religion.  Ludicrous  circumstances  sometimes  arose  from  the 
menial  offices  imposed  on  persons  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
fcsbionable  idleness:  The  Duke  mentions  a  Miss  Vii^inia  D. 
from  Philadelphia,  who  was  playing  on  the  piano-forte  and  singing 
beautifully,  in  his  presence,  when  a  message  came,  announcing 
that  the  cows  were  waiting,  and  that  it  was  her  turn  to  milk  them. 
She  wenC  away,  says  the  Duke,  almost  weeping,  execrating  die 
fiew  social  system,  with  the  much-lauded  equality;  and  to  add  to 
her  vexation,  one  of  the  cows  trod  upon  her,  and  another  dis- 
figured her  clothes !  In  *^the  course  of  his  journey  the  Duke 
visited  all  the  principal  German  settlements  in  the  United  States. 
He  found  dieir  language  much  corrupted,  and  he  admits  that 
they  are  far  behind  the  Anglo-Americans  in  intelligence  and 
enterprise.  They  are,  however,  an  industrious  and  thriving 
people,  and  they  are  numerous  enough  to  support  twelve  Ger- 
man Journals. 

Our  travelkr  was  upon  the  whole  much  pleased  with  America, 
'expresses  his  intention  to  pay  it  a  second  visit  at  some  futui'e 
pmod. 
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Art.  XI. — Petition  des  Propriitaireg  de  Vignes  du  Dij^rtemnt 
de  la  Girofule:  adressie  aux  Chambres,  et  Memoire  a  PAppd. 
pp.  10  et  75.    Bordeaux.     1828.  ^ 

These  are  very  important  document » and  well  deserve  tbe  atten- 
tion not  of  the  French  only»  but  also  of  the  English.  Besides 
throwing  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  condition  of  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  industry  carried  on  amongst  our  neigbboiirs, 
they  show  the  baleful  consequences  that  have  resulted  from  soose 
of  those  prohibitoiy  regulations  enacted  by  tlw  French  goverameot 
since  the  Restoration,  that  have  been  the  subject  of  much  igno- 
rant eulogy  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  In  this  point  of  view, 
indeed,  the  Petition  and  Memoire  before  us  are  quite  invaluar 
ble.  They  are  subscribed  by  no  fewer  than  12»563  individuals; 
comprising  a  very  lai^e  proportion  of  the  most  ofwlent  land- 
holders and  cultivators  of  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  and 
Several  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Bordeaux.  The  peti- 
tioners hardly  ever  indulge  in  theoretical  speculations.  They 
confine  themselves,  in  most  instances,  to  a  plain,  and,  we  believe, 
an  unimpeachable  statement*  of  facts.  Certainly,  however,  no- 
thing has  been  published  that  sets  the  utter  worthlessiiess  of  the 
.  prohibitory  system  in  a  clearer  pcMUt  of  view ;  or  which  more 
strikingly  demonstrates,  that  whatever  advantages  it  may  confer  on 
one  or  more  branches  of  industry,  must  be  obtained  by  the  in- 
fliction of  an  equal  or  greater  loss  on  ^others,  that  are  naturaUy 
more  advantageous.  This  principle  has,  it  is  true,  been  already 
repeatedly  demonstrated,  but  it  has  seldom  been  enforced  by 
practical  men;  and  it  very  rarely  happens  that  we  are  able  (o 
.  appeal  to  such  convincing  and  irrefragable  proofs  of  its  operatioo, 
.  as  those  accumulated  in  the  papers  before  us. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  prove  by  argument, 
the  advantages  resulting  to  France  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine :  it  seems  as  congenial  to  her  soil  as  die  sugar*cane  to  that 
of  Jamaica,  or  the  tea-plant  to  that  of  China.  The  superiority 
of  most  species  of  her  wines  is  universally  admitted — they  are 
everywhere  in  demand;  and  such  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  many 
parts  of  the  south  of  France,  that  while  it  is  admirably  fitted  fcur 
the  growth  of  the  vine,  it  could  not  be  profitably  a|^lied  tn  any 
other  purpose.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  can  excite  no  sur- 
prise that  its  culture  should  have  widely  extended  itself  throngb- 
out  the  Southern  departments.  It  is  estimated  by  the  most  com- 
)>etent  authorities,  thjit  the  quantity  of  wine  annually  produced  in 
the  kingdom,  amounts,  at  an  average,  to  about  forty  millions  of 
hectolitres,  or  1,060  millions  of  gallons;  that  its  value  cannot  be 
less  than  from  800  to  1,000  millions  of  francs,  or  from  32  to  40 
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millioiifi  sterling;  and  that  upwards  of  TiiR££  MiUJdKS 'of  indi- 
viduals are  employed  in  its  productioo.*  lo  ibe  departineot  of 
(he  Gironde,  the  population  of  which,  exclusive  of  the  great  com- 
mercial city  of  Bordeaux,  aoiounts  to  432,839,  no  fewer  than 
2^6,000  individuals  are  supposed  to  be  directly  engaged  in^^he 
cultivation  of  the  viieie.  •  Here,  then,  is  a  braucb  of  industry  na- 
turally fitted  to  the  soil  aad  climate  of  Fraiipe,  and  in  which,  in- 
deed, she  is  quite  unrivalled:  a  branch  of  industry,  too,  vybicb 
even  now.  a^ords  employment  for  about  a  tenih  part  of  her  epr 
tire  population,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  susceptible  of  indefinite 
extension;  affording  an  article  of  export  to  foreign  countries  in 
constant  demand,  and  sufficient,  almost  by  itself,  to  balance  the 
largest  importations  diat  could  be  made  under  the  freest  com« 
mercial  system. 

From  the  earliest  period  there  has  been  a  very  great  exporta- 
tion of  wine  from  France,  and  particularly  from .  Bordeaux. 
Puring  the  five  years  ending  with  17^,  the  value  of  the  winei 
brandy,  and  vinegar,  exported  from  France,  was.  estimated  to 
lunouat,  at  an  average,  to  ^6  J67,500  francs  a  year.  In  1778, 
during  the  American  war,  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  same 
articles  was  estimated  at  29fi2,^,65\  francs.  The  consumptjon 
of  French  wines  rapidly  increased  in  this  country  in  the  years  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  1784,  when  Mr.  Pitt,  by  a  wise  and 
politic  measure,  greatly  reduced  the  duties  with  which  they  had 
previously  been  charged ;  and  the  demand  for  them  was  also  con- 
siderably increased  in  Russia  and  other  countries  in  the  north  of 
.Europe,  as  well  as  in  Aoierica.  I4arge  additions  were,  in  con- 
^sequence,  made  to  the  quantity  exported ;  and  it  iqppears,  from 
the  official  returns,  that  the  value  of  the  wines  sent  from  France 
to  foreign  countries,  on  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with 
1790,  amounted  to  d£,d6d,500  francs,  and  that  of  the  brandies, 
vinegar,  8cc.  to  1 8,627,600  francs,  making  together  nearly  fifty-one 
millions  of  francs,  or  above  two  millions  sterling*  being  an  increase 
of  about  twenty-two  millions  of  francs,  or  nearly  900,000/.  sterling, 
upon  the  quantity  exported  in  1778.  It  is  of  importance,  too, 
to  observe  that  this  great  increase  of  exportation  had  been  wholly 
occasioned  by  the  extended  and  more  careful  cultivation  of  the 
vine  in  Franqe,  and  by  the  growing  taste  for  French  wines  in  other 
.countries,  more  especially  in  Great  Britain  and  those  bordering 
,on  the  Baltic.  It  was  not  the  result  of  custom-house  regulations, 
bounties,  or  drawbacks.     On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  by  M. 


*  These  estimates  are  founded  on  statements  in  the  Memoiret  p.  6?,  arid  ^ 
.Tbey  difFer  in  aome  few  respects  from  tluMe  ^ven  at  page  565  of  this  lionber ;  bat  ip 
•o  far  as  the  qaeattons  under  diacowion  are  involved,  tlieae  differences  are  of  uo  linpotl- 
ancc  whatever. 
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Chflptalf  the  accuracy  of  whose  information  cannot  be  qaes- 
tioned,  in  his  work  entitled  the  Patfait  Vigneron^  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  duties  on  wine  exported  to  foreign  countries^  amounted^ 
before  the  Revolution^  to  2.^00,000  francs  a  year. 

Bordeaux  enjoyed  a  very  large  share  of  this  ext^isive  com- 
merce. Of  the  total  exports  of  wine,  brandy.  See.  /rom  France 
in  1778,  amounting*  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  the  value  ^ 
29t029jSS  1  francs,  those  from  Bordeaux  alone  were  valued  at 
17i037f  189  francs.  The  commerce  of  Bordeaux  increased  pro- 
portionally to  the  general  increase  of  the  wine  trade  previomly 
to  the  Revolution.  At  that  epoch,  it  is  stated  in  the  Memoire 
before  us,  (p.  5,)  that  from  1,800  to  1,400  vessels,  belonging  to 
the  diflferent  Northern  states,  annually  entered  Bordeaux.  They 
imported  the  different  products  of  their  soil  and  industry, 
carrying  back  with  them  100,000  tons  of  wine,  lOfiOO  pieces 
of  brandy,  5^000  tons  of  vinegar,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  silk 
goods  and  other  products,  as  well  of  France  as  of  her  colonies, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  300,000  tons.  It  seldom  happened 
that  there  were  under  100  sail  of  foreign  shipping  in  the  river, 
and  during  the  fairs  their  numbere  usually  increased  to  500  sail. 

"  Thus,**  say  the  petitioners, ''  the  department  of  the  Giroode,  which 
would  hanre  been  almost  nothing  without  the  calture  of  the  vine,  was 
enabled  bv  its  means,  to  make  its  natural  sterility  give  place  to  an  extra- 
ordinary fertility  $  to  acouire  a  large  territorial  value;  to  employ  and 
support  a  numerous  popuJation ;  to  create  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the 
kingdom,  and  one  of  the  first  ports  of  the  worid;  to  establish,  upon  thai 
single  branch  of  industry,  a  number  of  commercial  houses,  and  to  bring 
into  activity  a  still  greater  number  of  commercial  aeents;  to  attrsa  to 
Bordeaux  a  crowd  of  strangers,  and  almost  all  the  flags  of  the  world ; 
to  open,  in  this  way,  a  large  and  constant  field  for  almost  all  sorts  of 
commercial  transactions  j  and  to  carry  on  a  very  important  share,  indeed, 
of  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  France." 

Such  was  the  flourishing  state  of  the  commerce  of  Bordeaux, 
and  consequently  of  the  foreign  wine  trade  of  France,  previously 
to  the  Revolution.  That  great  catastrophe,  by  precipitating 
France  into  a  lengthened  and  bloody  contest,  in  which  her  war- 
like and  commercial  marine  was  almost  wholly  destroyed,  occa- 
sioned a  very  great  decline  in  the  intercourse  with  other  coun- 
tries she  had  previously  carried  on  by  sea.  This,  however,  was 
partially  compensated  by  the  great  extension  of  France  under 
rf  apoleon,  which  opened  the  markets  of  Belgium,  Italy  and  best 
part  of  Germany,  to  the  products  of  France,  without  duties  or 
obstructions  of  any  sort.  When,  at  the  restoration  of  peace, 
France  was  reduced  within  the  limits  she  had  occupied  in  1789^ 
her  prodncta  no  longer  found  a  free  vent  in  the  countries  now 
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referred  to,  being  either  prohibited  or  loaded  with  duties.  Stit 
^at  she  had  lost  in  this  way,  might  have  been  more  than  madd 
up  by  the  renewed  intercourse  with  those  states  who^  vessels  had 
formerly  crowded  her  ports,  and  carried  away  so  large  a  quantity 
of  her  produce.  This  intercourse  was  not,  however,  atlowed  to 
take  place,  and  singular  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  it  was  not  put  a  stop  to  by  the  interference  of  other  powers^ 
but  by  the  French  themselves.  France  had  neither  a  Hnskisson 
nor  a  Orant  in  her  councils ;  she  has  long  been,  and  we  are  afraid 
still  is,  under  the  guidance  of  the  mercantile  school.  Napoleon 
and  Louis — ultras  and  liberals — seem  to  have  agreed  in  this  only, 
that  the  best  way  to  promote  industry  in  France  was  to  exclude, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  foreign  produce  from  her  markets.  The 
prohibitory  system  has  in  consequence  been  carried  to  an  extreme 
extent;  and  we  may  read,  in  the  results  it  has  had  in  France, 
what  would  have  been  our  fate,  had  we  obstinately  persevered  in  a 
similar  course,  and  not  wisely  adopted  a  more  enlarged  and 
liberal  system  of  policy. 

During  the  war,  and  the  interruption  to*  foreign  commerce 
which  it  occasioned,  several  branches  of  industry  grew  up  in  * 
France,  or  were  considerably  extended,  for  the  successful  pro- 
secution of  which  she  is  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  any- 
wise fitted.  Of  these  the  iron  trade  may  be  specified  as  one. 
The  extraordinary  demand  for  warlike  instruments,  occasioned 
by  the  war,  gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  this  trade ;  and  when 
peace  was  restored,  those  engaged  in  it  were  necessarily  involved 
in  considerable  difficulties;  But  these,  how  severe  soever  they 
might  be  in  the  first  instance,  were  not  of  a  sort  that  could  have 
continued  for  any  considerable  period.  Had  no  adventitious  prin- 
ciple been  interposed,  the  manufacturers  would  gradually  have 
changed  their  business,  and  instead  of  producing  cannons  and 
muskets,  would  have  learned  to  produce  those  improved  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  instruments  that  were  either  unknown  in 
France,  or  obtained  only  from  the  foreigner.  But  matters  were 
not  allowed  thus  to  adjust  themselves.  The  iron  masters  repre- 
sented to  government  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  distress, 
and  that  this  distress  was  occasioned  by  the  importation  of  foreign 
iron,  and  not  by  the  transition  from  war  to  peace.  The  govern- 
ment lent  a  credulous  and  too  favourable  ear  to  these  representee 
tions ;  though  there  are  no  grounds  for  supposing,  that  in  doing  • 
so  it  imagined  it  was  adopting  a  line  of  conduct  that  would  have 
an  injurious  influence  on  the  commerce  or  industry  of  the  country,  • 
whicn«  there  can  be  no  doubt,  it  was  anxious  to  promote.  JBut 
bein^  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  commerce,  it  was  led  to  believe  i 
that  unpoBsibilitiea  might  be  reconciled,  that  is»  that  the  ex|pafttn.' 
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tioB  of  French  products  to  foreigo  countries  might  be  increased, 
notwithstanding  additional  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  importation  of  foreign  products  into  France.  In  consequence, 
the  duty  on  foreign  iron,  which  had  continued  at  two  francs  20 
centimes  the  kilogramme  from  1790,  was  raised^  in  1814,  to^  15 
francs.  This,  however,  was  not  enough.  In  1 822,  die  iron 
inasters  represented  that  this  enormous  increase  of  duty  was 
insufficient  for  their  protection;  and,  in  compliance  with  their 
wishes,  the  duties  were  again  raised  from  15  to  25  francs  the 
kilogramme,  being  in  all  an  increase  of  1 136  per  cent  on  the  duty 
eight  years  before ! 

The  linen  manufacture,  like  the .  iron  trade,  made  a  consi- 
derable progress  in  France  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  and 
particularly  during  the  continuance  of  the  continental  system. 
At  its  close  the  manufacturers,  like  the  iron  masters,  were  in- 
volved in  difficulties,  and  government  having  stepped  forward  to 
their  assistance,  imposed  prohibitory  duties  on  most  sorts  of 
foreign  linen.  A  variety  of  other  branches  of  industry  have  been 
treated  in  a  stmikr  manner. 

Had  the  enemies  of  France  set  about  concerting  measures  to 
depress  her  commercial  industry,  they  could  hardly  have  hit  upon 
any  better  calculated  to  attain  their  object  than  those  now  re- 
ferred to.  Not  only  were  they  opposed  to  every  sound  prin- 
ciple, but  they  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  to  those  of  a  mere  handful  of  speculators,  it  should 
be  observed,  too,  as  evincing  how  deeply  the  French  ministiy 
were  imbued  with  all  the  prejudices  of  the  prohibitory  system, 
and  how  impervious  it  can  render  its  votaries,  though  otherwise 
acute  and  intelligent,  to  the  plainest  and  most  convincing  state- 
ments, that  they  adopted  the  measures  in  question  in  the  teeth 
of  the  strongest  representations.  Petitions  against  them  were 
sent  from  Bordeaux  and  other  commercial  cities,  and  from  several 
agricultural  districts,  in  which  the  iiyury  they  would  infallibly 
occasion  to  the  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  of 
France,  was  forcibly  pointed  out.  The  petitioners  represented 
that  all  commerce  was  founded  on  a  principle  of  reciprocity; 
that  "  it  was  mere  delusion  to  attempt  to  sell  to  the  foreigner 
without  buying  from  him  ;"*  that  iron  and  linen  were  among  the 
principal  equivalents  which  the  foreigners  in  the  north  of  Europe 
had  to  give  in  exchange  for  French  .wines,  brandies,  silks.  Sic., 
of  which  they  purchased  so  very  largely ;  that  it  would  of  neces- 
sity follow,  Uiat  b^  excluding  these  articles  the  trade  with  them 
would  be  proportionally  diminished ;  and  that  a  mortal   blow 

*  Memoire,  p,  fi. 
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.would  tbos  be  given,  not  to  die  comnieree  •  mri j,  but  to  «U  the 
great  branches  of  industry  carried  on  in  the  kingdom.  No 
answer  was  made  to  these  represoitations,  and  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  none  could  be  made.  They  failed,  however,  of 
making  any  impression  upon  the  government,  which  has,  with  a 
ateady  perseverance  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  better 
cause,  gone  on  plunging  still  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mire  and 
filth  of  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  as  if  they  were  a  copious 
source  of  wealth. 

We  are  satisfied,  however,  that  recourse  will  at  no  distant 
period  be  had  to  a  more  enlarged  and  liberal  system.  It  is  im- 
possible indeed,  that  any  government,  and,  though  government 
were  so  disposed,  it  is  impossible  that  any  people  can  much 
.longer  tolerSte  a  system  which  has  already  had,  and  muat,  while 
it  is  persevered  in,  continue  to  have,  the  most  extensively  ruinous 
consequences.  £very  statement  made  by  the  merchants  and 
others  in  their  petitions  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1814,  and 
since,  has  been  more  than  verified.  Peuchet,  in  his  Stati$tiqwe 
Elementaire,  p.  IS8,  confirms  the  statement  already  made  on  the 
authority  of  die  Memoire  before  us,  that  previously  to  the  Revo- 
lution the  annual  exportation  of  wine  from  Bordeaux  amounted, 
.at  an  average,  to  about  100,000  tons.  But  notwithstanding  the 
.greatly  increased  opulence,  and  growing  taste  for  French  wines 
in  Russia,  and  other  countries  in  the  North  of  Europe;  and  not- 
•withstanding  the  addidonal  demand  for  them  in  America,  and 
'their  increi^ed  consumption  in  diis  country  since  the  reduction 
of  the  dudes  in  1824,  such  has  been  the  influence  of  the  pro- 
hibitory system,  or  of  the  exclusion  from  France  of  the  principal 
equivalents  that  foreigners  had  to  give  in  exchange  for  wines, 
that  their  export  is  now  reduced  to  les$  than  a  half  of  what  it 
amounted  to  previously  to  1790. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  exportadon  of  wine  from 
•Bordeaux  since  1820. 


r«M. 

Tmtt. 

1820    ...    .    61,110 

1824    ...    .    39,625 

1     .     .    .     .    63,244 

5     .    .    .    .    46,314 

2     .    .    ,    .    39,955 

6    .     .    .    .    48,464 

3     .    .     .    .    51,529 

7    .    .    .    .    54,492* 

It  is  also  stated,  in  the  Memoire  before  us,  (p.  33,)  that  a  large 
proportion  of  these  exports  has  been  made  on  speculadon;  and 
that  the  markets  of  Russia,  the  Netherlands,  Hamburgh^  8lc.  are 

*  It  IS  singnlar  how,  with  this  statement  before  his  ejes,  M.  de  St.  Cricq  coold 
kflirtn  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  \n  182$,  that  the  exports  of  wiue  from  France  at 
4hat  ptriod  eicecded  thoie  ID  1789. 
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at  present  glutted  with  French  wioes^  for  whidi  diere  i»  no 
demand. 

Some  interesting  statements  are  given  in  the  Memoire^  which 
show  the  falling  off  in  the  foreign  demand  more  in  detail.  Thus, 
it  is  saidf  that  Dantzic,  whidi  formerly  drew  from  Bordeanx 
alone  an  annual  supply  of  6,000  tons  of  wine,  brandy^  &c.,  now 
only  draws  from  that  and  all  the  other  ports  of  France,  400  ordOO 
tons.  The  importation  of  French  wine  into  Prussia  has*  de- 
clined from  15,000  to  4,000  tons;  and  into  Holland  in  about  A)& 
same  proportion.  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck,  formerly 
imported  40,000  tons,  while  they  do  not  at  present  import  more 
than  15,000.  The  imports  into  Sweden  formerly  amounted  to 
7,000  tons ;  but  as  their  cost  was  wholly  defrayed  by  the  Swedish 
iron  sent  to  France,  they  ceased  entirely  the  moment  it  was  ex- 
eluded;  so  that  only  100  tons  are  now  imported  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  court !  The  imports  into  Denmark  and  Norway  have 
been  reduced  from  5,000  tons  to  1 ,000 ;  and  those  into  Russia, 
which  has  so  vastly  increased  in  wealth  and  population,  have  de- 
clined from  12,000  to  4,000  tons. 

This  extraordinary  decline  in  the  foreign  demand  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  glut  of  the  home  market,  a  heavy 
fall  of  prices,  and  the  ruin  of  a  great  number  of  merchants  and 
agriculturists.  It  is  estimated  that  there  were  in  April  last, 
^0,000  tons  of  wine  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  for 
which  no  outlet  could  be  found ;  and  the  glut  in  other  depart- 
ments is  said  to  have  been  proportionally  great.  When  such  is  the 
cas^,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  fall  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
price  of  vineyards,  the  great  bulk  of  which  has  become  quite 
unsaleable,  and  at  the  severe  check  given  to  agricultural  industry 
diroughout  the  whole  south  of  France. 

Such  has  been  the  injury  inflicted  by  the  prohibitory  system  on 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  industry  carried  on  in 
France.  A  branch  that  gave,  as  has  been  already  seen,  employ- 
ment to  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  population  of  the  kinj^dom,  that 
afforded  the  principal  equivalent  by  nieans  of  which  France  car- 
ried on  an  extensive  and  lucrative  foreign  commerce,  and  the 
entire  value  of  whose  annual  produce  has  been  moderately  esti- 
mated at  the  immense  sum  of  from  32  to  40  millions  sterling. 
Let  us  now  see  what  sort  of  advantages  the  restrictions  impost 
in  .1814,  and  since,  have  produced,  to  counterbalance  the  wide- 
spread mischief  and  ruin  they  have  entailed  on  the  producers 
and  dealers  in  wine. 

The  enormous  duties  laid  on  the  importation  of  foreign  iron 
in  1814  and  1822  have*  as  already  remarked,  been  partknlarlj 
injurious  to  the  trade  in  wine.    What,  then,  it  may  be  Mked^  was 
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tke  eaileiit  of  tbeiron  trade  of  France  ?  Where  were  the  Birmmg- 
bams  and  Sheffields,  whose  representations  induced  her  ministers 
to  protect  their  interests  by  the  adoption  of  measures  inflicting  a 
aenous  injury  on  a  branch  of  industry  on  which  no  fewer  than  three 
mUlumi  of  people  were  dependent?  It  would  be  about  as  much 
to  the  purpose  to  inquire  in  what  part  of  Great  Britain  our  vine- 
yards are  situated.  Notwithstanding  their  monopoly  of  the  home 
market,  the  whole  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  production 
and  manufacture  of  iron  throughout  France,  does  not  at  present 
exceed  from  sbventy  to  eighty  thousand,  being  about  one  for" 
tieih  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  production  and  preparation  of 
wine!  Such  is  the  pitiful  extent  of  that  branch  of  industry  to 
which  the  French  government  has  not  scrupled  to  sacrifice  the 
wine  trade.  Were  our  government  to  attempt  to  encourage  the 
manufacture  of  watch  seals  at  the  expense  and  injury  of  the  cotton 
trade,  it  would  evince  about  an  equal  degree  of  good  sense  and 
discemment, 

Kor  is  this  all.  It  is  certain^  whatever  M.  Heron  de  Villefosse 
and  M.  Dupin  may  say  to  the  contrary,  that  no  degree  of  encou- 
ragement will  ever  be  able  to  establish  the  iron  trade  of  France 
on  a  solid  foundation.  It  is  a  species  of  industry,  for  the  prose- 
cution of  which  she  has  neither  any  natural  nor  acquired  advan- 
tage. The  coal  mines  of  France  are  very  inferior  to  those  of  thia 
country;  and  timber  is  there  infinitely  scarcer  and  dearer  than  in 
Russia  or  Sweden.  She  is,  therefore,  sacrificing,  or,  at  least,  ma* 
terially  injuring  a  great  and  important  branch  of  industry,  for  the* 
successful  prosecution  of  which  she  has  greater  capabilities  than 
any  other  country,  that  she  may  bolster  up  a  trifling  and  wholly 
insignificant  branch  ^uite  unsuitable  for  her.  It  is  needless  to 
allege  that  the  quantity  of  bar  iron  produced  in  France  is  now 
about  double  what  it  was  in  1820.  What  does  this  show  ?  Does 
it  prove  that  this  extension  is  of  any  advantage  to  France?  Far 
from  it:  all  that  it  proves  is,  that  the  restrictive  system  has  taken 
e£fect;  that  the  prohibitory  rampart  is  sufficiently  strong  to  pre-* 
vent  die  importation  of  foreign  iron,  and  that  the  price  of  French 
iron  is,  in  conse<}uence,  kept  up  to  an  artificial  and  oppressive 
height.  Were  this  not  the  case,  what  would  the  iron-masters  gain 
by  the  prohibition?  But  they  are  well  aware,  that  were  the  duties 
reduced  to  the  level  at  which  they  stood  in  1814,  or  eveii  to  10 
francs  the  kilogramme,  all  those  furnaces  that  have  since  been  set 
in  motion  would  instantly  be  extinguished. 

The  consequence  of  this  miserable  system  is,  that  while  t|ie 
price  of  hardware  in  France  is  more  than  twice  or  three  times 
what  it  is  in  England,  the  quality  of  most  articles  is  in  the  last 
degree  Wfetched.    It  is  only,  indeed,  by  bringing  the  home  pro- 
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ducers  into  competition  with  foreigners  that  any  art  can  ever  be 
perfected ;  but  from  such  competition  the  French  hardware  manu- 
facturefs  are. protected.  How  costly  or  clumsy  soever  may  be 
the  articles  they  produce,  they  are  secured  in  their  monopoly  of  the 
market.  Invention  being  thus  rendered  of  comparatively  little 
use)  routine  usurps  its  place.  A  very  well -informed  writer  in  the 
Bmne  TrimestrieUe,  (No.  II.  p.  437,)  nowise  inclined'  to  de- 
preciate the  iikiustry  of  his  countrymen,  has  stated  that  the  form 
and  construction  of  furnaces  in  France  are  such  as  to  excite  an 
emotion  of  pity ;  that  they  are  speedily  worn  out  and  rendered 
useless:  and  do  not,  while  workmg,  yield  one-third  part  of  the 
iron  that  is  yielded  by  an  English  furnace. 

There  is  no  single  circumstance,  perhaps,  more  opposed  to 
die  progress  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  in  France,  than  the 
high  price  and  bad  quality  of  the  tools  and  machinery  employed 
in  them.  An  intelligent  government,  anxious  to  promote  the  im> 
provement  of  industry,  would  have  done  everything  in  its  power 
to  remedy  this  fundamental  deficiency.  It  would  have  exerted 
itself  to  remove  every  impediment  to  the  importation  and  manu^ 
liicture  of  the  improved  and  cheaper  instruments  made  us^  of  in 
foreign  countries;  that  its  subjects  might  thus  have  the  means  of 
entering  on  something  like  equal  terms  with  others,  on  the  career 
of  industry.  But  the  government  of  France,  true  to  the  principle!^ 
•f  the  mercantile  School,  adopted  a  precisely  opposite  line  of  con- 
jjuct.  The  consequences  have  been  such  as  might  have  been  fore- 
seen from  the  beginning.  The  prohibitory  duties  on  foreign  iron 
and  hardware  have  not  only  excluded  the  improved  tools  and  ma- 
chines of  other  countries  from  the  markets  of  France,  but  have 
added  enormously  to  the  cost  of  the  clumsy  and  ill-constructed 
implements  produced  at  home.  It  is  due  to  the  iron  masters  to 
state,  that  they  had  the  candour  to  admit  that  the  duties  laid  on 
foreign  iron  in  1614  would  add  50  francs,  or  40  shillings,  to  Ibe 
price  of  a  plough !  {Memoire,  page  1 9*)  And  surely  such  ail  ad- 
mission ought,  had  there  been  nothing  else  to  ui^e  against  it, 
to  have  prevented  government  from  making  the  smallest  addition 
to  the  duties;  whereas,  instead  of  this,  10  francs  per  kilogramme 
were  again  added  to  them  in  18221  To  suppose  diat  the  manu- 
factures of  France  can,  under  the  operation  of  such  a  system, 
ever  attain  to  a  sound  or  healthy  state,  to  a  state  that  would  enable 
them  to  withstand  the  free  competition  of  foreigners  for  a  single 
twelvemonth,  is  hardly  less  visionary  than  it  would  be  to  suppose 
that  the  cultivators  of  the  Middle-Mark- of  Brandenburgh  or- of 
Kent  ihay  succeed  in  raising  claret  to  come  into  competition  wifK 
Lafitte  or  Chateau- Margaux. 

Ev^  admitting  that  the  prohibitory  duties  on  the  impot^tkft^ 
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of  foreign  iron  and  hardware  ioto  France  mere  productive  of 
no  mischievous  consequences  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  or 
tbe  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom,  still  they  would  be  in  the  last 
degree  iiyurious,  seeing  that  they  oppose  a  formidable,  or,  ra*- 
th^  we  riiould  say,  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  improvement 
of  die  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  the  country.  This,  then, 
is  not  a  case  in  which  a  prohibition  intended  to  promote  a  parti- 
cular branch  of  industry  has  merely  been  injurious  to  another 
equally  important  branch.  When  least  noxious,  every  prohibition 
must  have  that  effect.  But  in  this  instance  the  effort  to  give  an 
artificial  and  unnatural  encouragement  to  a  perfectly  insignificant 
business,  has  deeply  injured  the  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
and  paralyzed  the  commerce  of  an  extensive  kingdom. 

The  increase  of  the  duties  on  linen,  which  took  place  in  1822, 
when  they  were  made  almost  prohibitory,  has  been  also  in  no 
ordinary  degree  prejudicial  to  the  commerce  of  France,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  exportation  of  wine.  Foreign  linens  had  been 
chiefly  imported  from  the  Netherlands,  Prussia,  and  Germany, 
and  formed  one  of  the  principal  equivalents  they  had  to  give  in 
eachange  for  the  wines,  brandies,  and  silks  of  France ;  so  that 
their  exclueioo  necessarily  caused  that  extraordinary  decline  in 
the  exportation  of  wine  to  these  countries,  which  has  been- 
akeady  brought  under  the  reader's  notice.  It  is  of  importance 
loo,  to  observe,  that  this  prohibition  was  of  no  real  advantage  to 
the  French  linen  manufacturers.  The  comparatively  high  price 
of  their  goods  unfitted  them  from  being  applied  to  the  same 
purposes  as  those  of  foreigners ;  and  when  the  latter  were  ex- 
cluded, the  consumers  endeavoured,  as  well  as  they  could,  to 
supply  their  place  with  cottons.  It  should  also  be  observed, 
that  this  measure  was  indirectly  hurtful  to  the  trade  of  France. 
Her  merchants  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  re-^export 
large  quantities  of  German  and  other  foreign  linens  to  the 
Peninsula,  North  and  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  8cc. ; 
but  the  prohibition  put  an  end  to  this  branch  of  commerce,  and 
the  ports  of  France  ceased  to  be  eutrepdts  for  foreign  linens: 
80  that,  on  the  whole^  the  imposition  of  the  prohibitory  duties  in 
1S2£,  has  deprived  France  of  an  extensive  and  valuable  direct 
trade  with  Prussia,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany,  as  well  as 
of  an  extensive  indirect  trade  with  other  countries,  without 
having  been  productive  of  a  siogle  countervailing  advantage. 

In  passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  external  to  that  of  tbe' 
internal  wine  trade  of  France,  with  respect  to  which  we  shall  now 
take  the  liberty  to  submit  a  few  remarks,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that 
we  are  not  passing  from  the  consideration  of  a  fettered  and  re* 
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atricted  to  that  of  a  liberal  and  enlarged  systeio-  Had  such  hean 
the  case,  considering  the  great  extent  of  France^  and  the  nuigni- 
tude  of  her  population,  &e  restrictions  laid  on  her  intercourse 
with  other  countries  would  have  appeared  less  galling  and  op- 
pressive. But  the  state  of  the  home  trade  presents  no  aucb  alle- 
viating circunistances :  and  whatever  other  complaints  the  wine 
merchants  of  Bordeaux^  Nantes,  Marseilles,  &c.  may  make 
against  government,  they  cannot  justly  accuse  it  of  having  placed 
them  in  a  less  favourable  situation  than  the  home  traders.  On 
the  contrary,  the  condition  of  the  latter  seems,  if  possible,  to  be 
the  worst  of  the  two ;  and  seeing  the  various  oppressive  fiscal 
and  .custom-house  regulations,  to  which  they  are  subje(:ted«  one 
would  be  almost  tempted  to  think  that  government  wquld  be 
rather  well  pleased  than  otherwise  if  the  internal  wine  trade  were 
wholly  suppressed. 

John  Bull  is  apt  to  suppose  that  he  is  the  only  individual  who 
can  with  diiEculty  engage  in  any  department  of  industry  without 
subjecting  himseff  to  the  surveillance  of  the  excise.  But  his  pre* 
emmence  in  this  respect  is  by  no  means  so.  well  assured  as  he 
imagines.  Our  brewers  and  distillers  are  in  a  state  of  freedom 
compared  with  the  wine  growers  of  France.  The  ouHneot  tiui 
juice  is  pressed  from  th^  grape^  it  is  subjected  to  the  inspectioQ 
of  the  revenue  oiEcers.  It  cannot  be  conveyed  from  one  cellar 
to  another,  in  the  same  establishment,  without  a  warrant  from  an 
officer,  and  the  payment  of  a  duty ;  nor  can  it  be  made  use  of 
even  by  the  growers  on  their  estates,  without  paying  a  heavy  duty. 
This,  however,  is  the  least  evil.  When  wine  is  to  be  carried 
from  one  place  to  another,  notice  must  be  given  to  the  excise. 
It  then  becomes  liable  to  a  duty  on  its  departure ;  apd  before  it 
can  be  admitted  into  any  town  containing  more  than  1500  inHa- 
bitanta,  it  must  pay  a  duty  or  octroi  at  the  barrier.  This  duty 
increases  according  to  the  population  of  the  town,  and  is  very 
heavy  at  Bordeaux  and  other  large  towns,  and  quite  oppressive 
at  Paris.  But  fiscal  rapacity  does  not  stop  even  here  ;^-for  if 
die  wine  be  imported  into  a  town  to  be  retailed,  the  retailers 
6ave  not  only  to  pay  for  a  patente  or  permit,  authorizing  them  to 
carry  on  their  business,  but  the  wine  is  subjected  to  a  further 
duty  of  \5  per  cent.,  calculated  on  its  value  after  it  has  paid  all 
the  previous  duties,  including  the  octroi.  "  C'est  ainsi/'  say 
the  memorialists,  "que  se  cr6ant  4  lui  mfeme  un  aliment, Timpot 
troave  dans  les  ^normes  droits  qu'il  a  pergus  le  rooyen  de  per- 
tusokr  de  nouveaux  droits  encore,  et  que  sa  fiscalit^  se  trouve 
entte  sur  sa  fiscalit6  mime.'* — p.  57. 

In  proof  of  what  has  now  been  stated^  we  may  mention  that 
a  ton  of  wine  which  has  cost  the  producer  60  francs,  exclusive  of 
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th^  cmk,  would,  if  it  were  to  be  introduced  into  Bordeaux,  be 
charged  with  a  duty,  inclusive  of  the  ociroi,  of  97  francs, 
79  centimes,  or  l6l  per  cent. ;  and  if  the  same  wine  were  to  be 
introduced  into  Paris,  it  would  have  to  pay  a  duty,  inclusive  of  the 
octroi^  of  no  less  than  220  francs,  or  366  per  cent.! — p.  42. 

It  is  not  easy,  we  think,  to  conceive  a  more  impolitic,  absurd* 
or  oppressive  system.  Not  only  are  the  duties  exorbitant,  as 
compared  with  the  prime  cost  of  die  articles,  but  they  are  imposed 
in  the  most  vexatious  way,  and  are  perpetually  varying  from  one 
town  to  another;  so  that  instead  of  one  uniform  rate  of  duty  all 
over  the  kingdom,  there  are  at  least  100  different  rates !  Such  a 
system  of  revenue  requires  the  employment  of  a  whole  army  of 
officers,  and  the  endless  multiplication  of  diecks  and  penalties. 

''  Any  neglect  or  delay,"  to  quote  the  language  of  the  Memoir,  '*  the 
slightest  infraction,  in  short,  of  any  of  the  regulations  of  this  complicated 

Sstem,  compromises  the  proprietor  and  his  wine.  The  exorbitancy  of 
e  duties  produces  fraud ;  hence  the  necessity  of  a  vexatious  surveillance 
insinuating  itself  into  the  very  bosom  of  families.  But  no  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  officers  can  prevent  fraud.  It  is  easy  indeed  to  see  that 
this  must  be  so;  for  as  the  duties  amount,  at  an  average,  to  about  200 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  wine,  the  smuggler  gains  100  per  cent.,  even 
though  he  should  be  detected  every  other  time." 

But  the  mischiefs  of  die  system  do  not  stop  even  here.  Our 
readers,  who  have  so  often  heard  of  the  cheapness  and  excellence 
of  wine  in  France,  will,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  surprised  to  be  told 
that  it  is  quite  as  difficult  to  obtain  genuine  wine  in  Paris,  and 
other  great  towns  of  France,  as  it  is  in  London.  But  that  such 
IS  the  fact  we  learn  from  the  unquestionable  authority  of  the 
documents  before  us.  Adulteration  is  quite  in  as  thriving  a  way 
in  France  as  in  England.  The  memorialists  state  that  the  dealers 
in  the  interior  demand  only  coarse  and  high-coloured  wines, 
which  they  mix  up  with  alcohol,  logwood  juice,  oxyd  of  lead,8u;.; 
and  they  calculate  that  not  less  than  six  millions  of  hectolitres,  or 
159  millions  of  gallons  of  this  villainous  compound  are  annually 
consumed  in  France,  to  the  injury  alike  of  the  revenue,  the  health 
and  morals  of  the  people. 

Hume  has  sagaciously  remarked,  that  there  is  an  extreme  point* 
of  depression  in  human  affairs,  from  which,  when  once  attained, 
they  naturally  begin  to  ascend.  We  incline  to  think  that  this  re* 
mark  will  be  speedily  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  wine  trade  of 
France.  The  difficulties  in  which  the  cultivators  and  dealers  iy;e 
involved  are  so  very  great,  and  their  numbers. and  influence  so 
considerable^  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  some  efforts  will  very 
shortly  be  made  for  their. relief.  -  We  mentioned,  in  aprevioua 
iVrtide,  that  a  Commission  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
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miemal  and  External  trade  df^Frime^ ;  and  it  is  khown.diittlie 
state  of  ttit  wine^trade  has  occnpted  a  large  share  of  <it8  attentiiHi.' 
That  manj  tvitAe  and  iU^digetftad:  «chemei  foPitiM  relief  of  tka 
growers  %nd  merthavts  will  be  f^ro^osed  by  those,  interealeiiiii 
the  support  of  the  presient  system,  tmy  be  fatrij  ^pnesumiMj 
Bnt  the  documents  before  as  show  that  the  growers  >aita  tie* 
roughly  avB^re  of  die  cansbsof  the  existiog  distress;  tand  the  odo<^ 
viction  whieh  dieirstatements,  and  the  eKperience  oif -the last foai'- 
teen  years,  cannot  fail  to  earsy  along  mth  them,  wiUrwe  trtisi, 
induce  the  commiasioners  to  reiect  all  ^aofc  niislirtMba,  and  to  m^ 
oommeod  those  plain  practical  nieteures  Aafc  oaM  aloBe<bbsiMy 
cessfol.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  goi«fameiit  wHl, 
now  that  the  causes  of  the  distress  are  so  olearly  eatabiished,  retrace' 
it$  steps;  that  it  will,  in  the  first  pl^ce,  make  a  large  deduction 
from  the  duties  laid  on  iron,  linens,  8u:.»  so  a#  to  give  foreigneia^ 
the  fneans  of  again  entering  the  marketa  of  France;  and  offeriagan 
ec(ni^lent'feT  her  wines;  brandies,' 6a;.;  and,  in  the  second  pAiee, 
that  it  will 'redact  the  internal  duties  on*  wine,  and  eaeitrioisif 
to  sitti j>tify  sliid  e4]^tialite  theit  ilsa^ssmeiit  -  These  ar^  the-  Mly^ 
mieasures  which  it  is  possible  to  adopt,  that;  WiH  afford  an^  ^^.^ 
permanent  rel  ief .  Experience  has  tn-ovefd  that  it  i^  a  contradiction 
and  an  absurdity  to  attempt  to  sell  to  foreigners,  without  at  the 
samte  time  consenting  tobuy  flx>m  them;  and  it  has  farther  shown, 
that  lib  army  of  excise  offilca^,  backed  by  the  ntmost  seventy  ofi 
i^evtmue  law8>  is  wholly  ineffectual  for  thesiipjpreasbn  of  £rand  woA 
^iBttggling,  so  long  as  the  duties  remain  too  high. 

That  those  engaged  in  the  iron  manufacture,  and  other  branchea 
of  industry  [promoted  by  the  prohibitory  system,  will  suffer  from 
iU  medificatioUf  is  most  true ;  but  that  is  no  .reason  why  it  should 
be  pcfiseVered  in.  Oommercial  regulations  are  slways  under- 
stood, how  different  soever  their  effect  may  be,  to  have  die  public 
advantage  for  their  object.  If  the  iron  masters  and  othei^  could 
shqw  that  the  prohibitory  duties  are  not  only  beneficial  to  tfaeoi, 
but  that  they  are  also  beneficial,  or  at  least  not  injurious  to  the 
public,  they  would  be  entilled  to  contend  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  repealed.  But  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  show  this,  and 
as'  it  has  been  established  beyond  all  question  that  the  operation 
pf  the  duties  is  in  the.  last  degree  mischievous  to  the  public,,  what 
have  tbegr  to  allege  against  their  repeal?  Is  a  serious  injury  10 
tie  Inflicted  on  the  a^ricalture,  manufactures,  and  cdmhterce  of 
]^naiu»^»  thit  a  few.  uon.  masters  and  others,  may  be  bribed  to 
linger  on  in  leroptoyments  naturally  disadvantageous  1  ,Socfa  « 
proposition  cannot  for  a  moment  be  listened  to.  T^osle  who  are 
furotectad.  bgi  restrictiona  have  a  right  to  demand  that  .they  should 
odt  be  suddenly  i:epealed.  that  a  reasonable  timeomy  be  aBuwwd 
them  to  withdraw  from  their  present  employments,  or  ttifpfqprare 
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to  undwtaiid  die*com^tition  of  foreigners  under  a  system  of  mo- 
demte  duties  imposed  for  the  sake  of  revenue  only*  This  viuob 
tbey  have  a.rigl^t  to  ^s^  ,mi,  W^  \d  p|>t|ii):  p^  if  more  be 
granted,  the  interests  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  public,  which  jpuAt 
al^ys  tliriire  best  under  a  free  aoyd  liberal  system,  will  be  sacrificed 
to  those  of  a  small  band  of  monopolists^  living,  not  by  means  of: 
thw  own  industry,  -but  ^t  the.  exjpensQ  of .  tl^f ir,  neigh(>ou^s^       ^  -, 

before  oonc1udio|g,  w^  tniy  $q.  allowied  ..to.  r^i^f'lc,,  t^^t;\J:lie 
Petition  and  Memoir  before  us.affprcjliiQf^e  c^ihe^f^.lii^is^ 
fa(:tory«pf!0of9  thai  Wve^^on^e.  iind^r  o.ur.  ob^rvation^  of  t^e  ^rj^ 
'gP9s^A)f.  9om>d  inf((M*mation  in  J^^npe..  Tliey  ,are  it^yfu  up  .w^ 
'gnsat  judgmem.  The  eir^jwnitaoces  wbicb.  W^  v<iP«Mipo^d  U^ 
present  wide-«pnead  distress  are  «kilfuUy>  .devek^^d, 'and  the 
remedies  that  can  alone  be  effectual  to  its  cure  are.  diistii^cttv 
.pointed  out.  The  petitioners,  Aybo,  it  ou^bt  to  be  pbsery^,  ,^^e 
all  fmctical  men»  ^iJ^sure  tbe  wi^^raJUe  $k^pif  bo^j^e^.ajD^  pfvi- 
hiMtions.  •  They  show  that  the>r  distresses  iuRva  origtualtxl  t»  ilie 
restrictions  laid  on  the  importation  of  foreign  prodocts  into 
Fi:axifej  and  in  oveivtaxatipn;  and  they  consistently,  and  (Earnestly 
demand  that  the  fonner  ^hoi^ld  be  relaxed  ^nd.the  letter  ^)^4^9^4* 
Thai 4hey  will  be  suecesaful  cannot  for  a.  moment  be  <jkiubted: 
when  practical  men,  when  the  agriooltuiists  and  merohaivts  of  a 
country  join  in  stigmatizing  the  prohibitory  systei?  as  a  **  deplora-r 
ble  ^ror/'  as  "  a  conti:adiction  and  an  absurdity/'  its  down£^l 
cannot  be  ^BOffj  £ur  distant. 


To  QUE  Rbadsks. — We  do  not  consider  the  battles  of  the  gopse-qaill  tbe  most  rt-^ 
putable  mode  of  mdulging  tbe  pagnacioas  spirit  said  to  be  natural  to  man ;  add  sbialt, 
Aertfore, — until  King,  Lords,  and  Cotomons,  in  PatrliMaeitt  aasemlded,  tnalce  it  thtflalr 
of  the  land,  tluit  all  critics  roust,  upon  pain  of  dcftlh,  agrep  in  .their  tatimate  .of  tbe, 
taerits  of  every  author  who  comes  before  tfaem, — take  leave  to  decline  maintaining  Qpr 
opinions  vi  et  tarmit.  Our  proper  business  is  to  malte  the  public  acquainted  with  tbe 
present  state  of  literature  and  science  tbroagbout  Europe :— a  task  of  suJScient  exle^t 
•nd  iiii|H>rtaneB  to  occupy  oar  time  and  thoughts.  Anid  whilst  our  publisher^  ledger 
fbtms,  ^at  tbe  nuinner  in  which  we  discharge  our  duty  has  given  some  dccTf^cpf  sat^-. 
Action,  we  shall  not  neglect  it,  to  amuse  ourselves  with' literary  tiltings.  if  any  con- 
temporary critic,  therefore,  should  take  it  into  bis  bead  that  the  artfsts  of  Italy  \tft' 
peded  those  of  Greece,  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  him  for  his  opinion,  although  we  may 
WQuder  at  his  chronology.  If  any  such  has  read  the  early  Italian  dramas, — no  light 
task, — without  perceiving  a  close  resemblance  between  them  and  the  Greek  tragedies, 
bi*  Latin  comedies,  we  may  be  again  aJHiwed  i»  doubt  tlie  acotaness  of  hia  lil^vary 
IrWon.  Finally,  should  tbe  critic  be  a  rapcnrqus  admirer  of  the  dramatic  rgeoiuaiul 
GoldonI,  we  wish  biro  joy  of  tbe  twenty  or  thirty  volumes  of  delicious  reading  which 
that  author  has  provided  for  bim.  But  we  really  most  be  excused  from  toiling  through 
his  raiilfeMrrioQs  tomes  a  aeoond^time,  to  verify  tbe  unimportMit  difforenoa,  wbetbiH'  & 
■awyilw  RosauTB  opens  the.  pl^gr.  of  .L«(  lnt9gni$»  in  aotilofluyt  or  ah  duik>|^e  with  ",  t^ 
Ebrifwto— ycs»  yt  shall  be  f  lori^o,"  We.^^  not  mei^  to  quote  the  precise  word's  of 
Opldi^'s  Sleipojrs — a  book  we  had  read  many  years  a^b, — tiut  simply  to  relate  an 
Ofiecdote  impressed  upon  oor  recoUfctioh .  by  the  wbimsical'mode  of  dramatic  'd6n(po-> 
jiitioo  j^bick  it  ejibibitcd^    •       - 
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AaT.  XII. — Ontrs  de  FMmophk  par  M.  V.  Cousin^  Professeur  de  Phflo- 
Bophie  a  la  Faculty  des  Lettres  de  Paris.  Introduction  d  fHisttHre  de  la 
FmlMophk,    Paris.    1828.    8ro. 

This  volume  comprises  the  thirteen  Lectures  delivered  by  Professor  Cousin  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year,  when  he  resumed  the  philosophical  diair  after 
an  eight  years  absence  from  Paris.  M.  Cousin's  lecture  room  was  crowded  to 
excess  during  his  course,  and  these  Discourses  have  been  printed  in  compliance 
with  a  very  general  desire.  They  are  remarkably  clear  and  well  arranged — 
qualities  which  it  is  to  be  wished  were  oftener  found  in  metaphysical  worics; — 
and  they  belong  to  that  impressive  and  eloquent  style  which  distinguishes  the 
writings  of  Madame  de  Stael  and  some  other  French  authors,  and  for  which, 
indeed,  the  Frendi  lan^age  is  eminently  adapted.  In  a  review  of  M.  Coosm's 
"  FragaieB9  Philosophiques*'  in  our  Second  Number,  we  gave  an  outline  of  the 
nature  of  the  philosophy  he  is  introducing  into  France,  and  showed  how  largely 
he  had  drawn  from  tne  metaphysical  stores  of  Germany.  We  have  not  now 
space  to  introduce  our  readers  to  the  opening  of  his  system  as  developed  in  hb 
lectures,  further  than  by  adverting  to  one  or  two  points  which, -we  trast,  may 
tend  to  find  them  favour  in  this  country. 

It  was  the  remark,  we  believe,  of  Voltaire  on  the  system  of  Helvetius,  "  Le 
succ^s  du  livre  d*  Helvetius  n'est  pas  etonnant ;  c'e^t  un  liomme  qui  a  dit  le  secret 
de  tout  le  monde.*'  This  observation,  which  was  undoubtedly  true  with  reference 
to  the  state  of  philosophical  knowledge  when  Helvetius  wrote,  may,  we  think,  be 
well  applied  in  explanation  of  the  present  popularity  of  M.  Cousin,  whose  grand 
aim  has  been  to  adapt  the  modem  school  of  philosophy  to  the  advanced  state 
.  of  modem  science,  and  to. the  actual  condition  of  society.  After  demonstiating 
.  the  insufficiency  both  of  the  Sensual  School — that  of  Locke,  Helvetius^  and 
Condillac — and  pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  German,  or  Ideal,  School  of 
Kant  and  his  followers,  the  new  philosophy  is  ushered  in  under  the  name  of 
the  Eclectic,  which  is  to  reconcile  contending  doctrines,  as  the  Charter  has 
reconciled  tike  elements  of  monarchy  and  democracy,  and,  finally,  to  absorb  all 
metaphysical  heresies  in  its  own  harmony  and  fullness. 

M.  Cousin  reduces  the  categories,  or  laws  of  the  mind,  to  three — unity,  tmiK- 
tiplicity,  and  the  relation  of  these  two  to  each  other.  Hie  first  and  second 
categories  may  be  dilferentlv  stated  under  the  titles  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite; 
being  and  the  semblance  of'^being;  substance  and  shadow;  absolute  cause und 
secondary  cause;  the  absolute  and  the  relative;  the  necessary  and  the  contin- 
gent; immensity  and  space ;  eternity  and  time;  and  other  synonymous  con- 
oeptioQS.  The  history  of  the  actions  of  individuals,  and,  consequently^  of 
nations,  may  be  referred  to  the  predominant  ascendancy  of  eilker  die  first  or 
second  principle  in  the  human  mind,  or  to  the  operation  of  the  third,  which 
can  onl^  take  effect  when  the  others  are  so  completely  subject  to  mason  as  im- 
perceptibly to  balance  or  adjust  each  other.  In  the  allusions  to  die  genecal 
history  of  mankind,  we  think  M.  Cousin  has  admirably  ilhistrated  his  iMtfmg« 
and  we  have  little  doubt  that  his  course  of  next  year  will  present  stHl  mons 
striking  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  hb  analyzation  of  the  laws,  which  his  Tisid 
examination  for  a  long  series  of  years  has  convinced  him  are  impressed  tm^lBie 
minds  of  men.    In  me  mean  time^  his  pupils  will  have  an  opporCdttilJ^  o£ 
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tomiiig  their  thoughts  inwards,  and  judging  of  their  master*8  doctrines  by  the 
infallible  test  of  *<  r^A  9wtm'' 

The  modes  in  which  human  intelligence  has  ever  displayed,  and  still  does  dis- 
play itself,  are  four-fold.  The  progress  of  society  has  maifked  tlus  influence  of  our 
notions  of  utility,  of  justice,  or  beauty,  and  of  religion,  over  our  conduct.  To  the 
first  we  owe  the  works  of  industry  and  art,  which  attest  the  victory  of  mind  over 
matter,  and  enable  us  to  live  in  a  civilized  condition ;  to  the  second  is  referable 
the  institution  of  states — associations  whose  sole  object  is  the  secure  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  in  the  sense  meant  by  Mr.  Brougham,  when  he  declared  that 
the  army  and  navy  and  every  part  of  our  civil  establishments  bad  no  other  end  , 
but  to  keep  the  twelve  judges  in  their  seats  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  third 
idea,  that  of  the  sublime  ana  beautiful,  dictates  our  admiration  of  nature  and 
of  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts,  whose  heau  ideal  so  frequently  excels  nature 
herself.  The  fourth  is  a  sentiment  which  confines  itself  not  to  this  world,  but 
0hoot8  beyond  it,  towards  that  Almighty  Power,  of  which  we  have  no  idea  but 
in  relation  to  bis  works— the  cause  and  the  model  of  all  things— «ur  common 
Father  and  God. 

If  truth  be  attainable  by  man's  understanding,  it  cannot  be  acquired  other- 
wise than  through  these  four  channels.  Religious  fiiith,  for  instance,  is  a  n&- 
•cessary  stepping-stone  to  a  comprehension  of  the  relations  between  God  and 
man.  But  the  developement  of  our  mental  powers  does  not  stop  here;  it 
mounts  the  pinnacle  of  philosophy,  and  by  examining  and  analysing  the  com- 
ponent id^s  upon  which  reflection  operates,  reaches  the  summit  of  human 
perfection.  Philosophy  is,  in  fact,  self -reflection ;  and  d  nothing  higher  are  the 
•thoughts  of  man  capable. 

**  Pbik>iophy/'  says  M.  Cousin,  "  is  tb^  worship  of  ideas,  and  of  ideas  atone ;  it  is 
the  last  Tictory  of  thought  oyer  every  form  and  element  foreign  td  itself;  it  is  the 
highest  rank  of  the  freedom  of  the  understanding.  Industry  was  one  enfraiicbisenient 
joi  nature ;  the  state  a  still  farther  enfranchiseinent ;  art  a  new  progress  -,  religion  a 
progress  still  more  sublime ;  philosophy  is  the  last  entVaBchisement,  the  last  progress 
of  thought." 

In  our  island,  in  the  southern  part  of  which  metaphysical  science  appears  to 
.have  been  extinct  for  half  a  century ;  and  even  in  whose  northern  division  the 
last  light — tliat  of  the  ever-honoured  Dugald  Stewart — has  ceased  to  shine,  we 
4hink  it  right,  in  order  to  obviate  the  popular  aversion  to  the  name  of  French 
.philosophy,  to  state  that  M.  Cousin  (distinctly  and  pointedly  asserts  his  belief 
in  the  trum  of  Christianity.  He  strongly  inculcates  what  is  styled  by  Voltaire, 
oplimitm9  or  in  other  words,  that  all  things  are  arranged  in  the  manner  best 
calculated  for  the  good  of  mankind,  by  the  over-ruling  Providence  of  God. 
The  successions  of  good  and  evil  are  the  conditions  of  the  developement  of  the 
fundamental  element  of  humanity ;  and  if  these  successions  are  in  their  placCy 
:tbey  cannot  be  otherwise  than  good,  for  they  were  arranged  by  a  beneficent  power. 
The  prominent  feature  in  M.  Cousin's  system  is,  indeed,  its  cheerful  and 
•encouraging  spirit.  Widely  opposed  it  is  to  the  doctrines  of  those  who,  like 
Voltaire  and  the  sophists  of  the  last  century,  strive  to  pull  down  what  has  so 
iong  guided  mankina,  and  thereby  accuse  human  nature  itself.  Of  his  respect  for 
that  religion,  whose  mild  influence  upon  society  makes  it  a  fittiiig  handmaid  to 
the  lights  of  the  present  age,  we  cannot  say  more  than  to  refer  to  almost 
^very  page  of  his  Lecttires,  and  to  beg  attention  to  his  final  declaration  on  the 
object: — , 

<  **  I  have  already  made  my  profession  of  faith  upon  this  last  point ;  I  repeat  it  with 
•pkaauns.  In  ray  opinion,  all  trutlis  are  contained  in  Christianity ;  but  these  eternal 
troths  .may  and  ought  to  be,  at  this  day,  apprdached.  unravelled,  and  illostimted  by 
philosophy.  There  is  but  one  trutii  at  bottom,  but  truth  has  two  forms^-that  of 
mystery,  and  of  scieuti6c  exposition*  I  revere  the  one  i  I  am  here  the  orgMO^  the  in- 
te/preter,  of  the  other." 
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AmtI  Xlli.— JIftfsee  de  P^vre  et  de  Sculptor^  q^  Jhcweii  .de$  Prmc^pma 
TfA^WTj  iSM«es,  tt  B^rtUef$  du  Cdketkm  PubUqua  et  PorticuiiirtM  de 
UBurop^i  di^wine  eC grant  iftau-forte  par  Retail.  Jv^  de*  Notices  Dt^ 
fcfipt.ptest  Critiquei  ei  HjMtorique$,  Par  Dachesne  wM.  Lhrmisoos  1  i 
36  bjS)  (39  Hvrai$QDa),  ou  Tom.  1,  2,  3.    Small  8vo.    Paris.    1828. 

Thk  Htfle  work  consists  of  ^  s^ie^  of  en^vtngs  i&  ofaUitie»  on  tbe  sanie  ]4aii 
a9,th)e  AnnaliM  de  Miis^,  of  wbfch  indeed  it  might  very  well  fbnn  a  conthnia- 
^n,  %iit  which  the  Editor  seems. most  anxious  to  disavow.  Each  eDgraving  is 
adcompahied  with  a  short  and  critical  description  in  French  and  BngUsh,  and 
ceriainly  nerer  was  English  so  teangled  and  mnrdcfed.  We  are  confideht  no 
Britdn-bbfn*  ever  made  such  a  parricidal  attempt  on  his  native  tongue;  H 
must  be  the  woric  of  some  "French  tyro  done  into  English.  All  the  tenses  and 
moods  are  confounded  together,  and  even  persons  with  difiiculty  keep  their 
«ecaliiir  ri);hts.  Mistake^  m  proper  names  are  of  trequent  recurrence,  sudi  as 
wpho  for  ^^ho,  SUenhit  for  bUenvt;  but  perhaps  the  most  ludieroos  toiitake 
is  wh^t  opcurs  in  the  notice  on  RaphaeKs  Picture  of  the  School  of  Alliens. 
Hie  French  critic  verf  propeHy  places  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  ih^  Mitre  of  the 
crocid  of  philosophers,  but  the  translator,  either  mistaking  the  jj^boh  #ord 
Arittotey  or  perhaps  being  better  acauainted  with  Italian  romance  than  the 
'Works  of  the  Stagy  rite,  makes  Plato  debate  with  Ariosto.  However  it  ^^rald 
appear  that  about  die  sixth  or  seventh  number,  a  new  atid  better  band  is^  {yut 
-to  tbe  grindstone  of  translation,  the  language  becoming  more  refined  "and 
p^lisnecl. 

The  engravings  themselves  deserve  unqualified  praise;  they  are  by 
M«  fiev^l^  and  are  remarkable  for  their  cleamess  aHa  ddicaoy.  We  have 
generally  found,  in  looking  over  mere  outline  engravings,  a  great  sameiiess. 
Mid  a  proportional  wfint  of  interest.  In  truth,  the  general  effect  is  fiat,  and  we 
TtWiy  perhaps  add,  unprofitable ;  there  is  less  of  this  want  of  relief  in  the^re- 
sent  work,  &nd  much  judgment  is  shown  in  keeping  tbe  masses  .distindt  by 
occasional  slight  touches  in  the  accessary  parts.  His  outline  strikes  us  as 
<l^ngvery  pure,  spirited,  and  free,  and  we*wouId  partiinillLrly  point  <Mit  the 
t^rnitcnance^,  more  especially  the  mouths,  as  bemg  well  done  and  ennnessive. 
'T%c  miiiute  details  are  executed  with  extreme  care,  and  we  would  refer  to- the 
'lieed  of  Socrates,  and  to  the  features  of  the  group  around  him,  asproofe  of  this 
assertion ;  but,  above  all,  we  admire  the  ease  and  truth  of  M.  Hefeil's  draWing, 
•possessing  what  poor  Fuseli  considered  the  ultimatum  of  art,  the  some^ing 
'more,  ind  the  something  less,  which  constitutes  the  difierenoe  between  aceafatc 
•And  excelMt  drawing.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  upon  the  mib- 
jeet  of  the  different  schools  of  painting  and  design,  and  their  pecnHar  merits 
•imd  defects ;  but  no  one  can  look  for  a  moment  on  the  proauotioos  of  the 
•modern  French  school  without  being  struck  with  the  afiectation  and  merelridons 
^aractcfr  of  their  compositions.  In  fact,  they  look  as  if  sketched  fnom  gi«cNxps 
it  the  Opera  House,  ftnd  Cupid  is  consoling  Psyche  precisely  in  tbe  attitude  in 
-which  we  have  seen  M.  Albert  when  winged  for  the  dance.  Hiis  is,  however, 
ft  subject  too  wide  to  enter  upon.  The  Museum  of  Painting  and  Scnlptore  is 
^blished  in  parts,  each  containing  six  Engravings,  one  of  which  is  firoa  a 
picture  "of  the  Italian  school,  another  from  the  German,  a  third  from  the  ancient, 
«nd  n  fourth  from  the  modern  French,  a  fifth  alternately  from  one  of  the  above 
fchools,  and  one  of  a  statue.  Every  twelfth  number  is  published  in  duplicate^ 
>«fhen  three  engravings  of  portraits  of  painters  are  given,  witb  a  biographical 
«ceount  of  eaeh^  Hiese  seem  to  be  foirly  drawn  up.  On  the  wbole»  we  qoq* 
aider  this  a  deserving^  and  it  has  thiB  merit  of  being  a  cheftp>  pabUoataon. 
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Aiet:yi^,^mamfTderEcohTofyteehmque,    Par  A:  Fonrtff  .   8t<>.    Wrw, 
'      '  1828. 

DunrKo  the  revolutionary  mania  in  France  it*\*as  remarked,  wifli  equdl' malice 
and  truth  J  that  the  poplar,  a  tree  most  rapid  in  its  growth  and  pyetliatute  hi  its 
decay,  was  judiciously  selected  by  our  continental  neighbours  as  the  symbcfl  and 
gage  of  their  liberty.  Of  those  scenes  of  anarchy,  of  the  variou's  schemes  t>f  nnio- 
vation  and  improvenient,  none  have  produced  any  permanent  effect  exfeept  such 
as  provided  for  the  education  of  youth,  and  of  these  the  Podytechrric  School  ajohe 
remains,  a  raontimettt  of  the  enlightened  views  iamd  sound  policy  of  its  fbuhders. 
•Since  its  institution,  fhi*  celebtrated  establishment  has  nnoer^one various  modi- 
fications, but  as  the  design  has  been  always  the  same,  we  shall  briefly  e^qslain 
the  principles  on  which  it  rests.  Many  branches  of  public  service  require  d&at 
the  persons  who  occupy  them  should  have  an  extensive  acqiiaititance  with  Ae 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  graphic 
arts.  To  unite  in  the  same  school  the  young  men  who  art*  to  occupy  tnese 
various  departments — to  become  military  or  civil  engineers,  or  officers  of  artil- 
lery, to  superintend  the  manufactories  belonging  to  the  government,  or  direct 
the  seminaries  on  which  in  d  great  measure  the  reputation  of  tfte  country  must 
depend — ^to  impart  to  them  in  commbn  this  fundamenttil  instruction ;  thus  to 
make  them  perform  together  the  fifst  part  of  their  laborious  career,  uAtil*  the 
•]^articular  nature  of  the  studies  required  for  their  respective  destinatiotls  ren- 
ders it  necessary  to  subdivide  this  general  school  into  several  special  ones ;  to 
establish  the  former  in'the  metropolis,  so  that  the  instruction  may  be  confided 
only  to  the  most  distinguished  men,,  and  never  sink  beneath  the  actual  level  iff 
the  scicncCT— such  Is  the  plan  of  the  Polytechnic  school.  The  idea  originated 
•with  Lambhrdie,  director  of  one  of  the  schools  of  civil  engineers,  (Fonts  et 
"Chauss^es,)  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  celebrated  Monge,  having  recdm- 
mended  it  to  the  attention  of  the  'philosophers  connected  with  Ute  ^  Committee 
'of  Public  Safety,"  it  was  ordered  to  be  put  in  exedutibn  by  a'  law,  dated 
21  Ventose,  An  2,  (March  11,  1794,)  and  the  establishment  denominated 
Tjcote  centrak  des  Travaux  PuHlics.  The  designation,  which  it  at  present  bekrs, 
was  not  given  till  the  following  year.  The  pillage  of  the  crown  property,- of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  private  individuals,  supplied  the  nascent  institu- 
tion with  philosophical  apparatus;  the  cabinet  of  models,  the  collectioti  of 
minerals,  (he  chemical  laboratory  and  the  library,  had  a  similar  commencfeitotot: 
'everything  required  for  elucidation  or  experiment  was  unhesitatingly  put  in 
requisition;  a  hundred  pounds  of  alum  were  carried  off  fitim  Holland,  di?  Pall- 
tinate  was  plundered  ot  more  than  twelve  thousand  pomids  weight  of  mercury, 
of  which  the  sixth  part  was  apportioned  to  the  use  of  the  school.  When  a  clock 
was  reqiiired,  that  belonging  to  a  convent  of  Carmelites  was  ordered  to  be 
given  up;  subsequently,  twenty-six  diamonds,  weighing  about  seventeen  carats, 
part  of  the  spoil  of  an  English  viessel,  were  allowed,  and  served  for  the  famous 
experiments  of  Guyton  de  Morveau.  By  this  system,  in  the  short  space  of  four 
or  five  months,  the  whole  materiel  of  instruction  was  obtained,  and  with  the 
'^lehdid  names  of  Lagrange,  Prony,  Monge,  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  Chaptal,  and 
'Berthollet  among  the  professors,  the  lectured  were  commenced.  Referring  to 
fte  pages  of  the  Journal  de  TEcole  Polytechnique  for  an  account  of  the  labmirs 
of  those  by  whom  it  has  been  illustrated,  and  waving  the  details  of  its  private 
history,  which  to  foreigners  roust  be  devoid  of  interest,  we  shall  extract  a 
few  anecdotes  from  M.  Fourcy's  work,  and  then  give  a  short  summary  of  the 
tiature  of  this  school  as  it  at  present  exists,  the  conditions  of  admission,  wad  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  firom  it.  During  the  first  eleven  yean  after  its  insti- 
tution a  small  salary  was  allowed  to  the  pupils ;  for  Some  time  this  was  paid  in 
assignats,  afterwards  (1796)  in  mandats,tne  depreciation  of  each  of  which  succes- 
sively reduced  many  of  thie  unlbrfunafe^^l^TeS)  who  had  no  other  means  of  sub- 
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sisteoce,  to  a  state  of  starvation.  Provisioiu  and  dofluag  were  ocoari^nilly  di». 
tribvted  to  them  by  the  government,  but  many  were  fomd  to  reCbe :  the  school 
itself,  to  obtain  some  platinum  for  the  use  of  the  laboratoiies,  was  forced  to 
offer  in  exchange  some  chemical  vessels  not  in  use  at  the  time,  having  previ- 
ously received  a  quantity  on  condition  of  returning  some  of  it  in  sheets.    At 
the  same  period  of  universal  distress  the  School  of  Medecine  ^  ayant  k  rem- 
boarser  des  avances  hiiei,  pour  son  compte,  par  TEcole  Polytecfaiiique,  offirit 
en  paiement  deux  squ^lettes  tout  months,  (jue  le  Conseil  accepta."    It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  Bonaparte  would  be  mattentive  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
establishment  in  question.    During  the  stay  which  he  made  m  Paris  between 
the  Italian  campaign  and  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  (in  which  he  was  accom- 
panied by  several  of  the  professors  and  pupils,  who  contributed  greatly 
to  the  compilation  of  the  weU-known  *'  grand  ouvrage  $ur  rSgyptCf")  he  occft- 
sionally  assisted  at  the  lectures,  and  presented  to  the  chemical  deparUnent  one 
hundred  pounds  of  mercury  ^m  tne  mine  of  Idria.    The  conscription,  of 
which  the  horrors  were  almost  overlooked  amid  the  glare  of  Marengo,  Auster- 
litz,  Jena,  Friedland,  and  Wagram,  weighed  heavily  on  the  Polytechnic  School: 
the  Emperor,  neglectful  of  idl  but  the  urgency  of  the  moment,  recruited  the 
ranks  ot  his  artillery  and  engineers  with  the  pupils,  not  only  before  their  studies 
were  completed,  but  at  the  verv  commencement  of  their  career.    When  the 
tide  of  war  rolled  back  from  Russia,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Leipzig,  France 
began  to  feel  the  misery  she  had  so  often  inflicted ;  **  TEcole,  pour  sa  part  d*un 
tribut  volontaire  que  la  France  s'imposa,  avait  offert  huit  chevaux  d'escadron, 
tout  ^uip^s  pour  Tartillerie  4  chevai.    Cette  offre  fut  bientot  suivie  de  la  de- 
mande,  faite  au  nom  des  616ves,  d'aller  immediatement  combattre  dans  lea 
rangs  de  Tarm^.   La  r^ponse  de  Nuwleon  (ut,  dit-on,  qu*il  n'etait  pas  r^uit 
4  tuer  sa  poule  aux  osufs  d*or.'  *'     The  eoaiidence  of  Napoleon  was  not  mis- 
placed :  on  the  advance  of  the  allies  upon  Paris,  a  battery  of  twenty-eight 
pieces  of  cannon  was  entrusted  to  these  youths,  accompanied  only  by  thirty 
artillerymen  of  the  guard :  for  twelve  hours  did  they  sustain  an  unequal,  but 
honourable  combat,  being  almost  unsupported;  except  by  a  squadron  of  cuiras- 
siers; one  among  them.  Malpassuti,  **  pendant  la  charge  des  Russes,  avoit 
terrass^  un  iancier  qui  le  serrait  de  p^s,  et,  s'^tant  ^lanc^  sur  son  chevai,  avoit 
couru  se  ioindre  aux  cuirassiers.       We  come  now  to  consider  the  present 
state  of  tne  school  as  reorganised  by  a  royal  decree  of  September  4, 1816. 
The  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  three  hundred,  and  the  ages  of  the  candi* 
dates  for  admission  must  not  fall  short  of  sixteen,  nor  exceed  twenty  years. 
Pensions  are  allowed  to  twenty-eight  of  the  scholars;  the  rest  pay  one  thoosaad 
francs,  about  forty  pounds  of  our  money.    Although  the  duration  of  the 
Gourae  is  limited  to  two  years,  a  third  year  is  sometimes  granted,  but  never  a 
fourth.  At  his  entrance,  the  candidate  is  obliged  to  specify  whether  or  not  he 
intends  to  embrace  any,  and  what  branch  of  the  public  service,  and  at  the 
time  abovementioned,  after  a  due  examination,  he  is  removed  to  the  special 
schools  belonging  to  the  profession  he  has  chosen,  or  terminates  at  once  the 
course  of  his  education.    The  aspirants  for  admission  are  examined  in  the  ele- 
ments of  almost  every  branch  of  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics,  in  draw- 
ing, in  the  Latin  and  French  languages — the  higher  departments  of  the  matBi? 
madcs,  pure  and  mixed,  with  every  application  of  which  they  are  susceptible*— 
physics  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word— chemistry,  theoretical 
and  practical — grammar,  history,  and  the  belles  lettres,  architecture  and  draw- 
ing. Such  are  the  studies  required  in  the  Polytechnic  School  itself.    We  have 
not  space  to  explain  the  admirable  arrangement  by  which  this  diversified  system 
of  education  is  made  to  produce  its  foil  effect;  to  one  circumstance  it  is  prin- 
cipally owing,  and  that  is,  the  establishment  of  a  council,  whose  exclusive  duty 
is  to  consider  the  means  and  the  extent  of  hwtnictioB,  to  devise  methods  m 
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advindag  $ktm,  awl  to  guAfd  against  their  felling  short  of  what  the  actoal 
state  of  humaD  knowledge  will  allow.  In  holding  up  this  coancil  to  the  imita- 
tion, or  at  least  to  the  applause  of  all  who  in  this  country  have  any  influence 
over  general  education,  we  beg  them  to  remember,  that  the  public  works  of 
"!^  ^^^'y  nation  in  the  world,  except  our  own,  have  been  designed  or  exe- 
cuted, and  that  most  of  the  important  modern  discoveries  in  science  have  1 
made,  by  men  brought  up  in  the  Polytechnic  School. 


Univenelkf  Ancknne  et  Modene,  ou  EiMtoire^par  or&rt 
^  J  de  tavie  puMique  et  privee  de  totu  let  Kommes  qui  se  $ont  ftdt 
remarqtierpar  leun  ecrUt,  leurt  actUms,  tettrs  talents^  leun  vertui  ou  teurt 
crimet.  Ouvrage  eiaHbrement  neuf^  redigc  par  une  SociUi  de  Gent  de  LeUrtt 
et  de  Savantt.  Tomes  LI.  et  Lif.  Paris,  1828.  8vo. 
These  two  volumes,  which  have  recently  appeared,  bring  to  a  conclusion  the 
most  extensive,  and  in  every  point  of  view  tne  most  valuable  body  of  biogra- 
phy, of  which  the  literature  of  any  modem  nation  can  boast.  We  have  already 
spoken  briefly  of  its  merits  on  the  publication  of  a  former  volume,  (vol.  i.  p. 
668).  The  completion  of  a  work  or  this  character  and  extent  forms  a  sort  of 
epoch  in  literary  history,  and  in  that  view  is  well  deserving  of  commemoration. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  no  apology  is  necessary  for  giving  the  following  deuils 
relative  to  the  plan  and  execution  of  this  great  literary  enterprise,  which  we 
have  extracted  from  the  Advertisement  prefixed  to  the  last  Volume ;  and  we  are 
th#more  induced  to  do  so,  from  a  belief  that  the  merits  of  this  important  woik 
are  not  known  in  this  country  beyond  a  very  narrow  eirde.  M.  L.  G.  Midland, 
its  editor  and  publisher,  is  the  brother  of  J.  Michaud,  the  academician,  and 
author  of  the  History  of  the  Cruaadee^  a  fourth  edition  of  which,  with  great 
improvements,  is  now  in  the  course  of  publication,  and  will  probably  be 
reviewed  in  this  Journal  at  no  distant  period. 

'*  The  BiompUt  UniveneUe  was  comnienced  in  1810.  and  finished  in  1828  j  the 
labours  which  tl|is  undertaking  required  have  therefore  uccnpied  eighteen  years ;. and 
in  that  long  interval  more  than  three  hundred  coUabortUcurs,  a  great  number  of  diem 
members  of  the  Institute  and  other  learned  bodies,  have  devoted  thdr  time  and  talents 
to  its  composition.  Never  was  there  a  literary  operation,  not  even  that  of  the  EncycUh 
IMiKt  Methodtque,  executed  with  similar  meaus,  or  which  required  such  great  exertions. 
Orlgmally  founded  by  a  numerous  association  of  booksellers  and  capitalists,  it  has  been 
continued  for  more  than  fifteen  years  by  the  present  Editor  alone.  li  has  been  wiih 
bis  sole  resources,  and  without  the  least  extraneoqs  aid — not  even  such  as  the  Govern* 
ment  frequently  grants  to  much  less  useful  undertakings — that  he  can  boast  of  having 
brought  to  a  termination  an  enterprise,  requiring  such  pains,  constancy  and  sacrifices-* 
an  enterprise  in  which  the  manuscript  done  cost  him  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
francs  ^£16,000).  If  all  these  difiicuities  placed  him  for  a  length  of  time  in  an  era- 
t>arra.«smg  position,  to  which  the  instability  of  political  events  considerably  adcied, 
he  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  overcome  so  many  obstacles  has  some  right  to 
take  credit  for  it,  and  especidly  to  congratulate  himself  on  being  able  to  preserve 
the  independence  necessary  for  dl  historical  composition.  After  having  written 
at  soqli  different  periods,  and  in  such  diverse  circumstances,  the  authors  and  the  Editor 
of  tli«  Univenal  Biography  may  say  with  Tadtus :  '  Gaiba,  Otho^  FiteUtui,  nee  hentfiew 
nee  injuria  cognxti*  No  party,  no  government,  has  therefore  had  the  right  to  command 
thdr  eulogies  or  their  satires ;  thdr  sole  object,  thdr  engrossing  idea,  has  been  to  find 
oot  the  truth,  and  to  declare  it. 

**  Moreover,  everything  which  at  present  gives  rise  to  controversv,  especially  that 
very  ddicate  subject  the  politics  of  the  day,  occupies  but  a  small  place  in  this  work* 
It  was  necessary  to  look  at  the  events  of  our  own  epoch  soldy  accordmg  to  tbeir 
importance  in  generd  history,  and  we  have  endeavoored  to  treat  them  with  the  same 
disinterestedness,  and  the  same  severity,  with  wbteb  posterity  will  one  day  look  at 
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that  of  pf  Mog  a  jj^ood  ^k, — abook  which  laf  v  be  iuQgeit  n#fi.        .1  < 

"  Thi»  cnterpnae'bAs  not  been  fonued  solelv  for  our  cma  ((^  fi^d  far  *v»  eomtry ; 
St  is  for  all  nations,  and  alt  agps.  With  luch  viewti  it  woifld  be  .difeili  to  foppoae 
that  it  was  intended  to  make  It  a  mere  temporary  or  part^  work.  Penona  9f  gpcid 
faith,  who  have  any  doubts  on  this  head,  liave  only  to  run  their  eye  orer  the  )ift  uf 
contributors  to  satisfy  themselves ;  there  they  will  see  men  professing  in  moraii  and  in 
politics  tlie  most  opposite  doctrines ;  and  they  will  perhaps  find  that  m  this  respect  the 
Editor  bas  resolved,  more  successfully  than  has  been  done  for  objects  of  a  diflferent 
importance,  a  very  difficult  problem,  namely,  the  amalgamation  and  oblivioo  of  opi- 
nions. In  the  midst  of  tbe  great|;st  divisiMis,  at  the  inovMBt  tlial  partiea  wrra  oon- 
batiiig  each  other  with  the  utmost  bitterness,  we  have  seen  men  of  the  moitopMsite 
prrnctples  and  doctrines  simultaneously  co-operating  in  the  Bu^grgphit  UmvenftU,  and 
devoutig  themselves  to  their  labours  for  it  with  as  much  coolness  and  i^passibilitjr  as 
they  would  have  done  In  the  most  peaceful  times*  and  as  if  they  bad  all  been  actuated 
by  "the  same  ideas. 

'*  It  mlghi  befeered  that  an  aaaemblage  of  ncfa  aaneroiu  and  varioas  elemeats  would 
be  pDodQclive  of  acHoe  ^oofaaion,  or  of  too  striking  divergencies ;  but  the  taboon  had 
been  distributed  from  the  beginning  «|ritii  so  nincb  scropalouauess  and  discenuneot; 
every  contributor*  placed  in  the  situation  beat  suited  to  bU  teste  and  babitnal  atndieat 
bad  entered  into  the  spirit  of  bis  task  with  so  much  ardour  and  zeal  for  tlie  auoceasof  tbe 
enterprise,  with  such  a  complete  abnegation  of  ali  other  feelings :  finally,  tbe  plan  and 
general  system  oiredaciion  oad  been  so  well  understood  and  settled  afctbe  very  ootaet, 
that'the  result  has  been  as  great  a  degree  of  uniformity  as  if  the  work  bad  been  exe- 
cuted by  a  smaller  number  of  cotlahoraXtwn ;  and  to  tbe  indisputable  advantage  of  a 
sreater  oombinatjon  of  knowledge,  it  evidently  joins  that  of  as  ifaucb  cnJCinMe  and 
hmmognteitif,  as  can  fotrly  be  demanded. 

^-  It  is  ilierelore  to  «tlie  aeal  and  excellent  spirit  of  tbe  authors  that  we  are,  in  the  first 
pbcr^MUfebted  for  Ibe  ptifoctiQa  and  tbeioecess  of  the  B»  U. ;  but  after  paying  them 
the  tribnle  of  praise,  to  which  .they  aoe  so  iuatly  entitled^  perhaps  the  £ditor  may  be 
.^lowe4  to  ^aim  a  sip^  portiqn  for.  luoiselu  It  was  by  hh  exertions  that  the  most 
honourable,  and  the  most  numerous  association  which  ever  executed  ti  Uferary  enter- 
prise, ivas  first  formed  ;  it  was  part  of  his  duty  to  communicate  and  submit  inceasaatlj 
to  every  contributor'  tbe  plan  and  system  which  bad  been  adopted;  as  well  as  to 
elais  and  divide  the  labour,  to  regulate  its  proportions,  to  avoid  the  repetitiona»  the 
omissions,  and  the  contfsdictions,  which  are  so  frequent  in  all  Dictionaries*  even  in 
those  composed  by  a  single  redacteur.  It  will  be  admitted,  tliat  in  all  these  respects 
the  most  satisfiictory  results  have  beon  obtained ;  and  to  begin  with  the  diTiatoo  of 
'labour,  that  most  important  point,  what  could  be  more  fortunate  or  more  useful  than 
to  have,  as  the  authors  of  the  articles  on 

Aitronomy,  Ph^tia,  and  Mathe$nattc8,  Messrs.  Diot,  Delarobre,  Lacroix,  and  Maurice  ? 
On  Geography,  and  Voyages  and  Ditcoveriet,  Messrs.  Walckenaer,  de  Bussel,  Bfalte* 

Brun,  Eyries,  Hennequm  ? 
On  Ancient  Bittory  and  Languagu,  Messrs.  Clavier,  Daunou,  Boissonade,  Atoar, 

Noel,  Haoul-Rochette  ?   ' 
On  Oriental  ffittcry,  LiCerature  and  Lafigtioga,  Messrs.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,'  Abd- 
Remnsat,  de  Saint-Martin,  Klaptvth.  Audiffret? 
'  On  Itiitiiin  Biitory  and  Literature,  Messrs.  Gingaen^,  Sismondi,  de  Angelts  ? 
'    On  French  HiUvry  and  Literature,  Messrs.  Fiev^e,  Villenave,  Choiseut,  Augier,  Vil- 
ieniain,  de  Barante,  Du  Rozoir,  de  la  Porte,  de  Saint  Surin,  de  Munaien|b£,  de 
Beabchamp,  Beantieu  ? 
On  the  fUstory  and  Literature  if  Germany  and  the  North  of  Ettrope,  Messrs.  Stapfer, 
Guizoi,  Usteri,  Gley,  Marron^  de  Stassart,  Depping.  Duvau,  Schoell,  Catteao-Cal- 
leville  ? 
On  English  Hiitory  and  Uterature,  Messrs.  Suard,  Xally-ToUendal,  Sevelingeap  I>e 

h  Koquette  ? 
*.*  Jiftflir  these  gfcat, divisions,  it  was  n'eceasarj  ag^in  to  subdivide,  and  receive  aocne 
articles  froqp)  fucli  of  tlie  coUaborateurs  as  could  not  supply  a  greater  number* 
«' Thus  Messrs.  £meric-David,  4rtaad,  Castellan,  Partes,  Quatr^iated*  ^ 
*Xaudon;  Ponce,  and  F.  Pillef,  have  undertaken  Ancient  and  Modem  Artial$, 


'  Ut»99..Cnw^i  Biti^Tb6iiw»,.Deipidt'«id^tnii«ibdt«'NMM(ifli. 
MeMre.  ViMonti»  AlilJiii^  ik'HaDlaiooke>SiQud»  Jacob  iwui  Todlton,  A^theol^gjf  mU 

Meisrs.  CbvuinetQD,  Adeloo,  Ctwnnier,  De%en«ttea.  Per^y,  lAoretit,  Reqauktin  and 
Kicherand,  Pkyticiam^  and  ever}tthii»g  relative  to  the  ^cdical  Art. 

Messrs.  Bernard,  Dcsportas  aod  Fuisset,  Jur'tscnusulu  and  Maguitatet. 

Messrs.  Cottrel,  licuy,  Picot,  Labouderie  and  Tabaraud,  ErcUnaUical  History. 

**  When  m  consequence  of  death,  or  othercirconistances,  the  enterprise  was  deprived 
of  any  of  its  ooHaborateurs,  it  was  fortunate  enough  to  supply  their  places  most  advan- 
tagecMisly ;  ami  in  this  manner  in  the  later  years,  Messrs,  Leclerc,  Campenoa,  NaiideC, 
'OuigniBttt,  Codafii,  Fourier,  Letronne,  Prouy,  Parisot,  Viguier,  Miehelet,  Btlchon,  and 
othen equally  distinguished  by  tbair  talenia  and  accttiirementa,  bare  aapplied  naoy 
ircry  valaabk  articles^ 

'*  Finally,  it  is  certain  that  few  of  theoefebfaled  naroaa  of  thh  epoch  jure  wAnihigiti 
this  aplendid  list ;  this  is  not  a  vague  asseition,  or  the  vain  boasting  of  a  prosprctua^ 
«1J  tbeantbora  have  signed  their  articles,  and  all  of  them  have  left  the  Uupresaieo  of 
their  taleats  and  their  learning  upon  them.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  have  cootrfbated 
but  a  few  pages ;  but  they  must  still  be  reckoned  in  the  nacpber  of  rtduoteuri'f  au^'hACb 
Messrs.  De  Chateau  briand,  de  Bonald,  BotU,  Nodier,  Humboldt,  Dacier,  Vaiiderboain^ 
de  Gerando,  DussauU,  Maine  de  Biran,  Benjamin  Constant,  Ch.  Yillers,  l^placc^ 
Madame  de  Stael,  Delille,  &c.  flee,  (a  complete  alphabetical  list  of  the  aotbors  is  given 
«t  the  end  of  the  last  vDloroe.) 

**  It  is  by  saoh  means,  and  with  die  assistance  of  so  many  illostrions  men,  that  we 
iHiee'  aneoeeded  in  giving  tMa  vorlc  the  degree  of  perfection  whidi  the  poblic  had  a  right 
•tt>  expect  ftom  siKh  an<aBitoii)tiDn;  lin  short,  iti^  thuatbafwebave^sarpasBed,  as  mtif 
he  eaaiiy  imagined,  etery  icork  of  a  simiar  kind  which  bad  beeO'pvbtUbed'in  Ffaiice 
and  other  countries." 

.  The  Editor  aonclndes  by  ftoobunctiig'  his  itttetitioii  -of  'AlUHtiiii;  IStte  pMinise 
he  had  made  in  an  eairly  stage  of  the  tmdettakiftgft  mnn^ly,  of  ptmlisbinfr 
a  Supplement,  Tvliioh  sbooM  include  the  NVes  ef  snbh  persons  to  ^We  died 
since  the  commencement,  attd  during  the  ptt)greSB  of  the^work,  as  n^l  as  btfkers 
that  have  been-  accidentally  omitted,  and  correct  such  errors  as  have  %eea 
<«  may  be  detected.  Tlie  materials  of  this  Supplement  have  been  gradually 
coUeeting,  and  are  already  in  a  great  degree  classed  and  elaborated ;  bnt  as 
this  pttrt  of  the  ^ork  wiR  be  especially  deroted  to  contemporaDeous  historjr,  it 
requires' to  be  written  with  all  the  accuracy,  frankness,  and  courage,  which  may 
'be  looked  for  from  independent iwriters.  **  Faithful  to  their  motto,  tlie  atitiiors 
of  the  B.  U.  will  not  forget 'tha^t,  iftdeyowerupect'to  ihe  living,  ikey  aae  nothing 
tut  tfttth  to  the  tiead.*' 


Art.  XVI. — Mimoires  anecdotigues  sur  Vlntirieur  du  Palait,  et  sur  guelipte$  iv^ne- 
mens  de  V Empire  depuit  l^OSjusqu^en  W16,pour  servir  it  Vfustohrede  N^^leon. 
Par  L.  F.  X.  de  Bausset,  Ancien  Pr^fet  du  Palais  Imperial.  Tomes  III.  et 
IV.  8vo.  Paris,  1888. 
Of  the  two  former  volumes  of  M.  de  Bansset's  Memoirs  we  gave  an  accoont  at 
some  length  in  onr  second  Number;  thou^  not  of  a  high  character,  and 
abounding  too  much  in  trivial  details,  they  certainl^r  furnished  us  with  a  oum« 
ber  of  very  interesting  anecdotes  relative  to  the  interior  of  Napoleon's  court  and 
family,  which  had  in  a  great  degree  the  merit  of  novelty.  The  recollection  of 
these  led  us  to  anticipate  some  pleasure  from  the  j}enisal  of  his  two  new 
volumes  when  we  first  saw  them  annouticed,  but  in  these  anticipations,  we 
regret  to  say,  we  have  been  sa41y  disappointed.  In  the  first  place,  th«  titk 
of  these  volumes  is  a  complete  misnomer;  for  they  have  no  relation,  whatever 
to  the  inierieur  du  Pnlait  de  VEmperemr  HaitoHon ;  but  relate  entirely  to  tiie 
little  court  of  Maria  Louisa,  to  which  our  author  was  attached,  from  the  time  ef 
her  departure  from  Fraaoe  ioMay^  1814,  to  that  vf  her  leaving  Vienna  ibr'fti^  • 
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in  Marcby  1816,  in  order  to^tke  ponenion  of  her  Dadqr  of  Puma,  at  ^iuch 
period  M.  de  Bausset  quitted  her  service  to  return  to  his  own  coantrf,  **  com- 
t>\6f**  as  he  exnresses  it,  **  des  marques  les  plus  honorables  des  bont^  de  Tes- 
fQme  et  de  la  oienveillance  de  S.  M.  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Parme."  It 
has  really  seldom  fallen  to  our  lot  to  wade  through  such  a  succession  of  tire- 
some and  insignificant  details,  and  mawkish  political  remarks,  as  M.de  Bausset 
fiivours  us  with.  Of  the  latter  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  his  regrets  for 
ihe  downfal  of  Napoleon  are  coupled  with  the  deep  conviction,  (which  he  tries 
to  make  his  readers  participate,)  that  Napoleon's  departure  fttm  £lha,  and 
resumption  of  the  imperial  crown,  were  the  result  of  ue  sohemes  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  purposely  laid  to  entrap  and  hurry  him  to  his  catastrophe. 
And  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  same  species  of  influence  was  exercised  to  entioe 
Murat  to  Calaoria,  with  the  design  or  recovering  his  crown,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  him  by  a  military  commission.  With  such  materials,  and  a  transcript  of  the 
principal  acts  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  (occupying  100  pages,)  M.  de  Bausset 
contrives  to  make  op  his  Siird,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  his  fourth  volume. 
We  are  then  presented  with  a  Notice  Anecdotigue  sur  les  Batimens  de  la  Cou- 
ronne^  et  tur  let  itablissemens  de  Parit,  depuis  le  ConsultUJHMqu*d  lafindu  ri^ne 
de  Napoleon^  drawn  up  by,  or  from  Uie  communications  of,  M.  f'ootaine,  his 
|mncipal  architect.  We  regard  this  as  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book ; 
H  exhibits  in  ten  chapters,  drawn  up  in  short  paragraphs,  a  connected  view  of 
the  progressive  plans  for  the  embellishment  ana  improvement  of  the  capital  and 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  the  sums  expended  on  them.  It  afibrds  abund- 
ant proof  of  Napoleon's  spirit  of  order  and  economy,  united  with  magnificenoe; 
but  on  the  point  which  his  brother  Louis  reproaches  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  call- 
ing in  Question,  namely.  Napoleon's  tosto  in  the  fate  ortM^  (see  our  Article  Vllt. 
in  this  Number,)  this  document  affords  us  few  means  of  judging.  We  shoold 
doubt,  however,  whether  the  architect  himself  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the 
imperial  taste  in  matters  connected  with  his  art;  there  are  various  instances 

g'ven  (hat  lead  to  this  inference.  One  of  these  was  the  plan  of  the  celebrated 
untain  of  the  Elephant,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  special  favourite  with 
Napoleon,  who  one  day  asked  his  architect  his  opinion  of  it.  Fontaine  had  pre- 
^ously,  it  appears,  expressed  himself  strongly  against  it,  and  on  this  occasion 
Tery  freely  repeated  that  opinion,  concluding  with  these  words :«— ^'  Utility 
should  be  the  motive  of  decoration  everywhere.  A  monument,  of  which  th^ 
principal  object  is  an  elephant,  and  the  destination  a  fountain,  will  be  always 
a  subject  of  severe  animadversion  for  sensible  minds,  {bont  etpriti,)  which  reason 
will  find  it  difficult  to  refute.''  On  the  subject  of  another  fountain  a  bon-mot 
of  die  Emperor  is  related,  which  will  excite  a  smile. 

^  The  new  plan  of  a  fountain  to  be  erected  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.  appeared  to  him 
more  saitable  than  the  one  which  bad  been  preMnted  to  him  some  yeart  before.  That 
of  the  fonntatn  of  the  Place  dn  Carrooael  waa  rejected.  Lei  naiades  jelaient  de  I'eau 
par  les  mameUes,  cela  lui  parat  indecent :  Ota  nun  cei  nourriea,  dit>il  en  riant,  im  hms^cs 
daient  vierget,*^ 

For  an  amateur  of  the  fine  arts,  the  following  anecdote  is  rather  characteristic 

"  Napoleon  himself  arranged  the  programme  of  the  festivities  attending  his  marriage, 
(with  Maria  Louisa.)  and  directed  all  the  preparations  to  be  made  withui  the  palace. 
He  went  several  times  to  satisfy  himself  with  his  own  eyes  of  their  effect;  and  exhibited 
sndi  a  degree  of  ardour,  activity,  and  perseverance,  in  the  business,  that  the  admiois- 
tniter  of  the  Mosenra  having  one  day  expressed  the  difiioulty  he  had  to  find  a  place 
for  the  large  picturei  of  tSie  $alm,  in  which  the  chapel  was  erecting  for  the  miptia] 
CMvaony :  *  Very^eeU,*  said  Napoleon, '  3fMi  hme  fuiking  to  do  6iit  U  6itfw  thmu^  This 
IntiiBalion,  uttered  in  a  moment  of  dbpleasare,  so  terrified  M.  Dcnon,  that  «U  diil* 
oaltim  were  inslantly  removed  j  the  pkitures  were  taken  down  and  rolled,  and  the  spaces 
wJWcii  they  Mtafifoidfld  the  nesoftM  erecting  a  second jrcmiof^^     v. 
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:  AttfaetiidofdwIbttTtfa  volamewearetreatedwitha'riiort,Ht^Sii^^ 
Episode''  of  anecdotes  of  the  old  King  of  Spain^  (Charles  IV.)  his  qaeen, 
and  their  fiiTOQrite  Godov,  (the  Prince  of  the  Peace,)  daring  their  residence  at 
Rome.  Some  of  these  exhibit  the  bon'hammk  and  simplicity  of  the  old  monarch 
in  a  veiy  ludicrous  point  of  Tiew.  Oodoy  has  survived  both  his  benefactors^ 
4Uid  is  said  to  be  a  prey  to  terror  and  remorse. 

.  We  have  found  some  interest  in  the  information  which  M.  Bansset  has  given 
ns  of  the  present  situation  of  the  various  members  of  the  Buonaparte  fimaily, 
who  miryivedy  as  he  styles  it,  **  the  shipwreck  of  the  empire;"  and  will  con- 
clude this  notice  by  abridging  and  condensing  bis  details. 

The  mother  of  Napoleon  (Madame  M^re,  as  she  was  called)  passes  the 
winters  in  Rome,  and  the  summers  at  Albano.  She  occupies  herself  in  works 
of  piety  and  beneficence.  Strangers  consider  it  a  great  honour  to  be  admitted 
to  ner  society;  but  she  lives  very  retired,  and  none  of  the  English  are  ever 
presented  to  .her.  Her  brother,  Cardinal  Fach,  pays  her  daily  visits.  Tb^ 
rest  of  his  time  is  consecrated  to  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  the  discharge 
of  the  functions  with  which  he  is  invested.  The  fortunes  of  these  two  perso* 
nages  are  not  lai^ ;  Madame  hts  given  a  great  deal  to  her  own  (amily  and  to  the 
poor;  the  Cardinal  depends  upon  the  bounty  of  the  Pope,  and  the  sale  of  hia 
pictures,  which  he  disposes  of  successively. 

The  Count  df  Survillien  (Joseph),  as  is  well  known,  has  since  rtl4, 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  where  he  has  entered  into  farming  on 
a  large  scale.  His  eldest  daughter,  Zenaide,  has  married  her  cousin  the 
prince  of  Miaignano  (the  son  of  Lucien);  and  his  youngest  daughter^ 
Charlotte,  has  married  another  cousin,  Charles,  (eldest  son  of  Louis,  and,  we 
believe,  author  of  the  *•  American  Ornithology.*')  These  two  younj  couples 
have  left  America,  and  settled  themselves  at  Florence,  to  be  near  their  mouier^ 
the  Counies9  de  SurvilUert,  Their  private  fortunes  have  been  increased  by  a 
considerable  legacy  left  them  by  the  Princess  Borghese,  their  aunt. 

The  Count  de  Saint-Leu  (Louis)  lives  alternately  at  Rome  and  at  Florence. 
His  state  of  health  is  very  indifferent,  but  does  not  prevent  him  from  devoting 
himself  principally  to  literary  pursuits.  His  fortune  is  moderate,  but  sufficient 
for  his  wants.  He  bad  purchased  out  of  his  private  means  and  his  savings,some 
estates  in  Holland,  near  Hariem,  but  they  were  sequestrated  after  Napoleon's 
downfal,  and  have  never  been  restored  to  him. 

His  wife  {Hortetaia,  ihe  daughter  of  Josephine)  lives  at  Rome  during  the 
winter,  on  account  of  her  delicate  health,  and  spends  the  rest  of  the  year  at 
her  beautiful  villa  at  Amemberg,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Constance. 

The  Prince  qfCanino  (Lucien)  has  for  a  long  time  resided  at  Rome,  and  on 
the  domain  from  which  he  takes  his  title.  In  1827,  he  was  residine,  with  Ins 
numerous  family,  at  the  little  town  of  Sinigaglia,  near  Ancona.  Having  lost 
a  great  part  of  bis  fortune  in  unlucky  speculations,  he  has  sold  his  pahuse  at 
Rome  to  his  brother,  the  Prince  de  Atontfort  (Jerome),  but  the  diminution  of 
his  fortune  has  not  lessened  the  respect  paid  to  him  by  the  late  and  present 
Popes.  One  of  his  daughters  (the  same  whose  hand  was  solicited  by  the 
present  King  of  Spain,  when  Prince  of  Asturias)  is  married  to  Prince  Gabrieli, 
and  another  to  Lord  Stuart. 

The  Prince  de  Montfort  ^Jerome)  passes  the  summers  at  the  Marches,  ne^r 
Ancona,  and  the  winters  m  his  palace  at  Rome.  His  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Catherine,  sister  to  the  present  King  of  Wirtemberg,  and  cousin  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  makes  his  nouse  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  distinguished 
strangers  from  the  north  of  Europe  who  visit  Italy.  The  Ministers  of  Rnasili 
and  Wirtemberg  are  always  present  at  the  circles  of  the  Prince  and  Pitncess, 
which  are  also  much  frequented  by  the  English  families,  who  took  an  interest 
in  the  prisoner  of  St.  Helena.    The  Prineess  Catherine^  whose  attachment  to 
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h^'hoAl^UK^ms  nxtantn  iod  ^  ti^is^  tMeuiRf,  w ' w^Mra' wbw  raff  tO' 
.tkeirehiidr«D9lvli»««edqflHknig  lit  the  CoBcge*^  Sinn*.  *    * 

The  yoMg  Pdncen  Elixa  (daugUer  of  the  Prieoea  0orgMsl^  tBtrtM>  after 
Iter  nother^B  <laith,  the  100  of  a  gnat  Itehah  aobteaiaa,  the  rkhwrpro^rieior 
^Anoena.  -She  is  veiy  Uvxly  awl  intty,  BBtiflb  ittaclMfi  te  (he  Prfaieese  de 
Montlbrt,  and  is  said  to  bear  the  atrongeM  wiMwnhlaiknt  to  KvpMeoD,  both  in 
tefaret  hud  oiatiners:  HierftiiNr<PnBee  Fetiz  BaeioedlQ'ltvas  at  iMogna, 
.iwitalthy  and  te^ected. 

The  Ooimtest:ik  i^Mma  (Madaoae  Muiat)1iia  ttotyet  be^a  aHo«^  to- join 
her  relations  in  Italy,  ham  political  cobahlefatioaff  eonveeted  milk  the  vieiaitif 
«f  Roase  and  Naples.  She  rendes  in  Aoatria.  Her  eldest  daughter  is  taarried 
to  the  ManpHs  FopoK,  a  Bolognese  nobleman ;  and  the  Tomwest  to  Connt 
Raaponi.  AehiHeB,  her  eUest  son,  has  ^oe  to  Florida,  where  he  has  booght 
«amideraUe  estates.;  (some  letters  of  his  from  America  have  lately  appeared 
•n  the  Rente  IHmettrkiU)^  Lncita,  the  yoongest,  is  in  South  America. 
VoL  IL  pp.  f  0— 76. 


Aar.  XVTI.— ^/mamicAf  Fran^pow  1829  :— 

1.  Almanack  des  Damei. 

2.  Hammage  mux  Damet, 

3.  PetU  Magasin  dc$  ModtM, 

4.  La  Dame  Blanche^  Chrmiique  de$  Chevaliers  i  rjEaason  Vert, 

5.  Petues  ^  Mot,  <m  le  Charme  det  Souvenin. 

6.  Voyage  Pittoretque  de  Paris  i  Havre  mr  let  "Rives  de.la  Seine, 

7.  Annates  Romantiques,  RtcueU  de  Morceaux  Choisis  de  LUteratmte  Cam- 

temporaine. 

Here  again  the  French  have  die  superiority  in  elegance  of  form  and  showy 
•brilliancy  of  exterior.  Cokmrs,  red,  green,  bine,  and  orange,  are  now  seen 
decorating  some  e/anfftcseof  the  Opera,  throwing  a  halo  aroond  the  elegantes  of 
'the  'Champs  Elysto,  or  danling  us  with  gorveoas  landscapes  and  glowing 
^scenes  of  lore  and  diivalry,  that  transport  the  beholder  to  the  region  of  &iiy 
^hnd,  or  far  back  to  the  periods  of  the  golden  or  heroic  age.  No  publications 
can  be  compared  with  these  for  attraction  at  gift-making  seasons;  and  the  less 
^btmsive  charms  of  our  Forget-me-Nots,  Keepsakes,  Anniversaries,  and  Souve- 
'mrs,  fade  before  the  united  powers  of  such  bmding  and  landscape-painting  as 
form  the  outward  decorations  of  many  of  the  French  annuals.  True,  on  m 
'more  clos^  examination,  the  engravings  are  frequently  discovered  to  be  indif- 
♦ferent  copies  of  ours,  and  the  literary  portion  is,  in  general,  of  the  tamest 
'mediocrity;  still,  after  all  deductions,  the  superior  finish  and  more  bijou- like 
'appearance  of  our  rivals  is  so  strikingly  manifest,  that  we  would  advise  the 
'ikafive  manufacturer  to  bestow  on  his  productions  a  little  more  French  polish 
'tfong'Wlth  his 'English  solidity.  To  be  somewhat  more  particular  as  to  the 
liierary  character  of  the  works  before  us,  we  must  say,  that  the  greater  part  of 
ttfie*  poetry  is'eidiermost  imiocuously  insipid,  or  on  subjects  forbidden  to  the 
legitimate  muse.  Eternal  Epistles  on  Tristessej  Elegies  on  Saicide^  and  PHiree 
'tfHm  Danmij  are  wholly  at  variance  with  the  usual  light-hearted  gaiety  of 
R^fichmen,  and  ate  indeed  unworthy  of  any  men.  -  Most  espechilly  shouhl 
^tl^  themes  be  avoided  in  volumes  intended  to  make  their  appearance  at  the 
'Joyous  season  of  Christmas.  What  we  covet  are  pieces  in  the  enchontiiig 
'styhs  of  a  Ddavigne,  a  Tastu,  a  Soumet,  or  a  Legouv^;  which,  while  they 
(satisfy  and  delip;ht  the  most  fastidious  taste,  improve,  at  the  same  time,  the 
'heart  and  afTecttons. 

-The  Ahmnuseh  des  ^DavMff,  the  first  on  our  list,  has  been* now  manj : 
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bofcMi  Hw^woMt  ted  ha*  dMiigdhbcd'^ibMlf  oUeaT^if  iib  i—Hyi^HJUimd 
engnvings  from  th^  works-  of '^e  old  mitttersji  togoinor  mth  som^  1(1^  the 
more  eminent  of  tiie  modenis.^  The  text  fi>r.  tise  most  part  is  inade  up*  of 
poetiy,  Itnd  obcasionally,  ^mid  much  rubbish,  ^e  meet  with'sotnething  to  repay 
the  sea'rch.  We  give  a  translation  ot'  ^  abort  oi^ce  by  Leon  Hukvify  a  pro- 
mUing  young  writer,  who  h^  published  some  clever  translations  from  Byron, 
Sgolt,  Qoethe,  Schiller,. and  other  poets  .of  Europeaa,  reputation. .  Our  speci- 
men is  but  a  poor  one,  we  confess,  and,  we  dare  say,  veiy  j^r  feou  bising  tbt 
author's  bes^^aUhough  it  is.  one.  of  the  best  in  the  ptesiwt  Almanack^. aodt  a 
fur  «{>6cii««n  of  Uie  ¥«rses  usiudly  GWi^tin  these  praductio^^ 

THE  BLTND  YOtJTfl. 

*  My  Mother,  whither  am  I  led  ? 
I  breathe  the  balm  ^f  wood  and  field : 
Now  were  one  ray  of  liebt  but  shed — 
What  new-bom  life— what  bliis  't  woald  yield  ! 
Sweet  Nature  1  how  my  bosom  swells, 
To  part  from  thee ;  though  in  my  dreams 
Yet,  vet  1  see  thy  verdant  dells. 
Thy  dewy  flowers  and  woodland  streams. 
My  mother,  art  thou  still  as  fair  ? 
Though  never  more  thy  form  Til  see^- 
In  fancy  live,  deep  pktar'd  there, 
,  The  triiits  of  one  so  dear  to  me. 

Amid  the  ever-doring  dark 
That  wraps  me  from  creation's  sight. 
Thy  chtfrish'd  image  oft  I  mark — 
To  me  best  emblem  of  the  light.' 
He  ceas'd-— and  of  the  flowers  aroiind 
He  phick'd  a  rose,  with  trembling  hand ; 
fiath'd  with  his  tears  upon  die  gnrand. 
Its  scattered  leaves  no  more  expand. 
He  died  at  Aiitemn ;  wbisp^ring  then. 
Amid  the  tears,  lo  parting  given, 
'  My  mother,  when  we  meet  again, 
No  cioad  shall  dim  our  sight  in  Heaven  \* 

PflBsing  over  the  Hommage  au9  IXfM^,%hich  is  but  a  subdued  reflection  of 
the  Altmnach,  and  most  ongallantly  overlooking  the  ^hions  of  the  Magatin 
de»  Modetf  we  hasten  to  bend  before  **  La  Uame  Blanche f*'  a  most  superb 
combination  of  attractive  qualities.    Here  is — 

*'  Tale  of  war  for  eallant  knight. 
Lay  of  love  for  udy  bright," 

And  our  readers  will,  peKhapsy  listen^  while  we  set  forth  the  beauties  §i  this 
fair  lady  from  her  own  lips. 

"  <  La  Dame  Bhmebe.' was  an  orderof  ohivahy  instiieted  •bootthttend'of  the  14C| 
cealary  bv  the  Marechal  Boueicant,  for  the  purpose  of  afibrding  protection  and  redrass 
'to  the  ladieSf  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  civil  wars  and  conunotiDns  of  the  tia>es,  often 
became  a  prejr  to  the  rapacity  and  injasUce  of  bands  of  ruthless  .depredators.  Chaiies 
d'A,lbre.t,  cousin-germaq  to  the^ing  of  France,  was  the  first  mod  master..  History 
has  hai^ded  down  to  us  the  names  of  the  knights  of  the  White  Lady,  together  with  ^fie 
rules  of  the  order,  which  are  given  in  the  pripsent  work,  as  they  are  recorded  by 
THtJodore  Gbd^froy  and  tMllar,  Boocicaut's  historians.  The  happy  condition  of  the 
fSeftmle  sex  in  tnoderti  times  Is  not  a  litde  owing  to'^bch  institutions  as  t6e^ ;  for  when 
the  mdst  iRnstrions  warriors  of  a  nation  declare  themselves  the  protestors  '6f  the 
1  siMteyiwebo'iofig«KoMried^U^  hiT  tfecMslen/a'Stifte'to  xi9kta*kiii^  to 
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loUy  aooetented  iIm  progrett  of  cWilitAtaoo  Aod  tbecuiture  o£  tbe  fine  arts. 
chivalry  had  ideal  laws,  generalljf  good,  which  had  a  remarkable .  iofliMOoe  on  tbe 
manners  of  the  nation  and  on  the  conditioa  of  the  female  ux.  France,  at  that  pciiod, 
presented  an  Aspect  of  which  it  is  at  present  difficult  to  form  an  idea.  All  the  cities 
and  villages,  and  even  the  smallest  hamlets,  were  sarroanded  with  fortifications  within 
which  tbe  onfortmiate  inhabitanu  of  the  country  sought  an  asylum  in  time  of  war. 

"  In  a  treaty  bj  which  Charles  V.  ceded  a  small  province  of  his  dominions  to  tbe 
King  of  England,  mention  is  made  of  1200  fortified jplaces,  a  greater  nomber  .than  is 
probably  now  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  Europe.  These  momiDients  of  feodal  power 
were  mostly  destroyed  during  tbe  reign  of  Looia  XI.  and  the  ministry  of  EiebeBco. 
Soch  was  the  period  attempted  to  be  depicted  in  this  little  work,  and  allfaoagh  In 
respect  of  brilliant  achievemenu  it  may  not  be  equal  to  others,  jet  it  is  not  tbe  less 
interesting  from  the  character  of  its  events,  and  the  powerful  and  lasting  inincnoe  of 
its  heroes  of  chivalry." 

The  next  in  order  is  the  Peruez  d  Ifoi,  the  title  of  whidi  may  have  been 
suggested  by  our  Forget-me-Not.  It  consists  eDtirely  of  abort  pieces  in  praae, 
illustrative  of  the  influence  of  tbe  past  on  the  imagination  and  beait.  and 
retaining  some  of  those  sensations  in  which  we  find  sucb  a  duurm  when  aoUtnde 
or  meditation  recal  the  touching  emotions  of  past  times.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly pleasing  little  volume ;  the  style  has  none  of  the  mawkiahness  of 
affected  sensibility,  and  the  incidents  are  well  selected. 

The  Voyage  Pitloresque  de  Paris  d  Havre  we  decline  undertaking  at  present; 
and  will  conclude  tliis  imperfect  sketch  with  the  Annales  Romaniiqves,  a  work  of 
greater  literary  pretensions  than  any  we  have  yet  noticed,  boasting  among  its 
contributors  some  of  the  first  names  of  the  day,  and  flattering  to  our  own  natiooal 
vanity  by  having  copies  of  engravings,  or  else  the  very  engravingp  themselves^ 
of  some  of  our  own  annuals.  Some  of  the  pieces  are  not  original,  and  tiie 
reader  is  left  to  find  this  out  himself,  or  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  nis  ignofanoe. 
As  we  advance,  however,  the  mystery  clears  up  a  little,  and  we  recognise  a 
poem  of  our  old  friend  DeUa^  under  the  signature  of  Isidore^  who  has  con- 
verted the  harmonious  verses  of  the  original  into  stately  French  proee 
without  any  acknowledgement  of  the  source  from  which  he  has  derived  tbenu 
Out  upon  such  literary  pilfering !  Monsieur  Janets  maishal  your  troops  better 
in  future,  and  teach  them  the  word  of  command  which  sfl^s,  <<  Thou  soalt  not 
steal,*^  We  say  this  for  your  own  credit's  sake,  for  your  Annuals  boasl  the 
contributions  of  many  illnstrious  names.  The  greatest  need  not  blush  to  be 
found  in  the  society  of  a  Villemain  or  a  Segur,  of  a  lacreteUe,  a  Tastn,  or  a 
Bouilly. 


Art.  XVIII. — Serie  di  Te$ti  di  Lingua  Italiana  e  di  aUri  etemplari  del  heme 
Krivere.  Opera  nuovamente  rifatta,  da  B.  Gamba  di  Bassano.  Venezia, 
Tipografia  Alvisopoli.    4co.     1828. 

Bartolommeo  Gamba,  a  learned  and  indostrions  bibliographer,  published,  in 
1805,  a  Catalogue  Raisonn^  of  the  authors  whose  authority  in  matter  of  lan- 
guage has  been  acknowledged  by  the  Academy  of  La  Crnsca,  and  who  are 
quoted  in  its  Great  Vocabulaiy.  A  second  and  improved  edition  of  the  aaaie 
woriL  appeared  in  1819,  under  tbe  title  of  **  Bibliografia  de'  Classici  Italiani,'' 
mad  was  appended  as  a  General  Index  to  the  great  Collection  of  Italian 
Classics,  pablished  at  Milan  in  950  vols.  8vo.  Uamba,  having  since  recast 
his  work,  and  enlarged  its  proportions,  has  republished  it  in  its  present 
shape,  under  the  original  title  of**  Serie  di  Testi  di  Lingua.**  The  book  b  now 
divided  into  two  parts,  in  the  first  of  which  are  registered  the  best  ediUooByOld 
and  new,  of  the  works  cited  by  La  Crusca;  whilst  the  second,  «nd  to  i 
the  least  important  division,  indndes  the  |Mst  editioM  of  oihet  i 
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tthhotigh  not  yet  eanontifed  \if  the  authority  of  that  iMhfied  Acfidemy^  are  by 
common  consent  held  in  estimation  for  their  style  and  langaa^,  comprising  of 
course  the  numerous  authors  of  the  eighteenth  century.  With  regard  to  the 
living  writers  of  the  present  age,  Mr.  Oamba  leaves  them  to  the  cntical  jod|^« 
ment  of  future  bibliograpbeis,  probably  from  motives  of  prudence,  and  to  avoid 
being  entangled  in  endless  and  useless  dispntes  about  their  merits,  in  n  eonntry 
where  the  self-love  of  literary  men  is  still  remarkably  sensitive.  - 

Gamba  has  not  been  sparing  of  pains  to  render  his  compilation  clear  and 
satisfactory.  He  has  classed  the  works  of  the  second  part  into  fbiir  sections, 
each  ranged  in  alphabetical  order;  first,  the  authors  of  the  fourteenth  and 
•fifteenth  centnries,  together;  and  then  those  of  the  sixteenth,  of  the  seven- 
teenth, and  of  the  eighteenth,  separately.'  This  distribution  serves  to  preserve 
the  distinction  of  character  which  is  peculiar  to  each  age.  He  has  also  em- 
ployed four  diflFerent  sets  of  types  for  the  various  beads  of  each  article.  The 
first  gives  the  fhll  title  of  the  work,  the  date  of  the  edition,  and  the  remarks 
about  its  rarity.  Next  we  find  noted  the  price,  and  the  catalogues  and  libm- 
'  rtes  from  which  it  is  taken.  A  description  of  the  material menx9  of  the  edition 
ioNows,  with  the  marks  by  which  the  goTiuine  copies  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  counterfeits,  and  other  bibliographical  infbrmation.  Lastly  we  have  a 
«hort  philological  and  historical  account  of  the  work  itself,  with  the  opinion  of 
received  critics.  **  This,"  observes  Gamba,  "  serves  to  redeem  bibliography 
from  the  charge  of  aridity  which  it  wonid  deseire  were  its  object  confined  to 
the  mere  external  or  material  appearance  of  books." 

•  '"Besides  the  alphabetical  list  of  authors'  names  at  the  end  of  the  work,  we 
'  meet  with  another  useful  repertory  of  the  same,  classed  under  the  heads  of  the 
~  various  branches  of  letters  and  sciences.    This  shows  us  at  one  elance  the 

names  of  the  principal  Italian  writers  in  any  particular  walk  of  learning.  Their 
'ttomber  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  imagined;  we  have  counted  more 
« than  forty  writers  on  political  economy,  numerous  lists  of  historians,  novelists, 

dramatists,  &€.  The  most  copious  class  is  that  of  the  lyric  poets,  amounting 
•to  neariy  two  hundred.    Among  other  curiosities  we  have  noticed  a  work  by 

one  Jacopo  Buonaparte,  probably  an  ancestor  of  the  Conqueror,  being  an  ac- 
'  count  of  tne  pillage  of  Rome  by  the  troops  of  Charles  V.,*  in  which  many  par- 
"  riculars  are  found  which  are  not  met  with  in  Gnieciardini. 

Upon  the  whole  we  consider  Gamba's  work  as  a  valuable  acqnisition  to 

•  Italianr  scholars,  as  it  is  more  comprehensive  than  Foggiali's,  (published  under 

•  the  seme  title,)  which  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  authors  quoted  by  La  Crusca; 
whilst  its  philological  erudition  and  superior  method  distinguish  it  advan- 
tageously from  Haym's  "  Biblioteca  ItaKana,^  which  is  essentially  a  mere 
catalogue  of  rare  and  valuable  editions.    The  typographical  execution  of  the 

"  book  is  also  creditable  to  the  Venetian  press. 


AftT.  XIX. — La  Fidanzata  Ligure,  otsia  Usi,  Costumanze  e  Caratteri  dei  Popoli 
delta  Riviera  ai  noitri  tempi.  Opera  6e\V  Autore  della  Sibilla  Odaleta. 
2  vols.  24mo.  Milano.  1828. 
Novciy-WRiTiNO,  we  perceive,  is  becoming  popular  in  Italy.  Manaom's 
example  has  led  other  adventurous  champions  into  the  4eld.  'Among 
these,  the  writer  of  the  two  novels  mentioned  in  the  above  title  deserves  some 
notice.    His  first  work,  *'  SibiJla  Odaleta,"  exhibited  considerable  powers  of 

*  A  French  translation  of  this  was  published  at  Paris  in  1809;  and  an  old  Italian 
comedy,  entitled  La  Veddova  (the  Widow),  by  a  Niccolo  Buonaparte,  another  supposed 
ancestor  of  Napoleon,  was  re-pablished  there  in  180S;  both  these  were  no  doubt 
hitended  as  delicate  coaipKinents  to  the  conqaerof  of  Italy. 
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'The  epoch,  however,  wat  -not  ill-chosen,  ^nsiog  rhe  ^eseent  of  CbArlM  VIIL 
into  Italy,  end  bis  conquest  of  the  kin|cdom  of  Neples  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  an  important  era  in  Italian  history.  The  first  part  of  the 
novel  is  truly  animated.  The  desKsription  of  Floieuoe,  of  the  leeliugs  of  ^  ^^' 
iwbitaots  ait  the  approach  of  the  French,  of  :>avoiian>la  s  turbuleoi  eloqiiaiioev 
the  entrance  of  Charles  info  the  couocil-coom  A»f  the  BispiibUc^  the  uadaunte^ 
bearing  of.  Piero  Capponi,  and  his  6erce  refily  to  ihe  Freuch  kinf^-t«U  these 
Me  rsaUy.hold  and  clever  sketoheay  and  secure  the  wciter  a  place  neat  ta<Mie 
author  of  the  "  Proniessi  Sposi,**  in  sfMle-of  theincohereiiee  of  his  fictiaiv^vnil 
the  unevenness  of  his  style.  Several  of  the  charactei*  are  evident  inpitationay 
though  not  always  successful,  (rem  the  great  northern  novelist* 

^  Lb  Fidaozata  Ligure,"  ,or  Genoese  Betixithed*  is  a  less  ambitious  story. 
It  professes  to  be  a  picture .  of  private  life*  illusirative  ef  the  chaiacter  and 
inanners  of  the  inhabitantt  of.  the  Eiviera  of  Genoa  at  the  pteseot  dayt  Th* 
district  so  called  is  one  of  the  most  beautifolin  Italy,  jthqogh. little  noficedbjr 
toariats.  The  people  resemble,  no  other  in  the  Pctnin^ula,  Thejr  ere  remait- 
able  for  their  habits  of  industry  sujierior  activity,  their  mercantile  and  naval 
experience^  and  a  feeling  of  moot  independence.  Genoa,  alihwgh  4MMv.»ob- 
ject  to  a  jnoparch,  is  not  sunk  like  ks  old  rivni  Veaicf ;  itfi  oierehnntsmetMil 
wealthy,  its  harbour  is  freifoenledy  and  its  6ag  wav^s  over  many  a  sea* 

Thefiotofthisromanoeasnotatallcomplioated.  Jdat.thepnJ^chUdqf  acicfa 
Genoese  merchant,  while  residiiig  in  Spain  with  her  fjith^^i  beoaroeattaahwtffo 
iFouHg  Velaeco,  the  son  of  a  Spanish  nobleman.  Her  action  was  iaq<iilad» 
but  a  rejected  rival  endeavoured  to  poison  her  happiaess.  •  It  was  mporled  to 
Ida  that  Velasco'tt  father,  a  haughty  .old  Spaniard,  had  said,  that  **  tka^migjh- 
ter  of  a  Genoese  trader  should  not  presume  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  a  Spi^ 
nbh  grandee*B  son  and  an  archbishop's  nepheir**'.  Upoii  this  Ijda  do^erttiiiica 
.on  leaving  Spain  nad  tbrgettiug.her  lovec*  3he,  returtis.witli  ^r'4iy(h«r  u> 
Italy,  and  goes  to  reside  nt.  her  beautiful  villa  ia  tl?^' Riviera,  ^fter  n  few 
inckuthe  Vcla^co  follows  her  there,  and  tabes  up  hifi  residence  a(  an  obscure  inn 
in  tjhe  neighbourhood,  Uam  Mrhence  he  pemmbnlnttss  t,he. county*  iu  the  hppe.i^f 
oblaiaing  a  sif^bt  of  his  mistress.  But  aiuitber  ^ti^uiger  steps  in>,)ike  ^a  ml 
genius,  seemingly  intent  upon  obstnicting  his  pntb,  and  ppsventipg  a  recwicili- 
ation  between  the  loven.  He  is.  favoured  ii>  his  scheme  by  Ida's  mavleB  aunt 
and  her  ghostly  director,  an  ex-Dominican  monk,  who- is  very  aaxioas  to  see 
the  young  laajr  sate  in  a  cloister.  The  ui^cnown  bribes  Velasoo's  servant, 
Pedrillo,  who  intercepts  his  master's  letters.  Upon  some  private  disftMft, 
however,  the  two  knaves  fstll  outf  and  Pedrillo  ie  akprtaliy  wounded.  This 
leads  to  a  discotery  of  the  whole  plot  Garaia,  the  mysterionS'  ^trangoR,  *  na- 
tive of  Spain,  and  once  a  guerrilla  adventurer,  proves  to  be  the  agent  of  Iifa^ 
rival,  a  Spanish  marchioness,  whose  jealousy  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  two  lovers.  The  arrest  and  trial  of  Garsia  fonn,  perhaps, 
the  best  written  part  uf  the  narrative.  We  extract  the  following  .sketch  of 
Italian  criminal  jurisprudence : — 

"  licinaos  criaies,  »uch  aa  ihc  oue  roiuniitled  by  the  niysteriuut  Spaniard,  have  the 
cftct  ef  rouso^g  the  selieitade ef  the  senate  or  supreme  ooert  for^he  pntrnpi  paanhmeia 
of  tbe  oiTender.  The  pcelifDiuiiry  ciaiaioution  by  the  pruviiicidl  nn^ttriite  on  Cacsie's 
appreheiiaioa,  was  speedily  foUoivcd  by  the  reiuoval  of  the  prisoner  tu  tJie  jeil  of  the 
capitsl,  .where  he  wa»  to  he  interrogated  by  the  judge  of  tn»tructioD.  The  judicud 
proceedings  in  Italy  are  siill  carried  on  in  the  old  inquisitorial  style,  and  every  means, 
except  torture,  is  resorted  to,  to  extort  the  prisoners  confession,  or  at  least,  to  elicit 
from  his  manner,  looks,  and  contradictory  statements,  tbe  proofs  of  lii%  goiiU  It  is 
stili  the  practice  to  confine  in  the  same  cell  with  the  accused  4Af  felony ,  another  pfisoner, 
who  is  in  tbv  confidence  of  the  potioe,  a  mtmUM^,  as  the  frenphst^li^ suph,4;' 
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«iloct»  in  tone  ugmided  iMiMiit,  bM.fionpanioo'«sccf«t»  which  .tbo  wftlch  teUt  0 
lbecooriJii.retiini.far  the.  indqlgcncies  be  ia  eUo%ved  in  prisun,  or  for  the  jepiie^e  of 
bu  own  senteoce." 

The  ocMOiMaioD  (^vea  t».  our  ^ip^uwd,  vrjie. «  hoary  offender,  nesriy  ne^ratj 
yMit  of  n^e,  nod  experienced  in  every  <ori  of  villainy «  Old  George,  howev^r^ 
did  net  find  in  tbe  stranger  <an  eaayidnpe  ;«on  che.oontnuiy»  be  sooii  perceived 
ifaal  Onrsin  imd  gueeeed  the  object  of  hie  pneenoe.  Alter  some  Bttampta  m 
AuniliBrity,  which  were  repelled  with  scorn  by  the  Spaniard^  Creorge  nssnmed 
a  hambler  tone,  and  ventured  to  offer  his  •conifMinioa  the  services  of  his  lon^ 
eipertefkv,  observing  that  of  the  last  sinty  years  he  liad  passed  at  least  forty  hk 
various  prisons,  in  consequence  of  numerous  peccadillos  he  bad  committe^. 
**  *  And  they  have  not  hanged  you  yet,'  exclaimed  the  Spaniard.  *  That  is 
because  I  would  not  let  them/  replied  Gioigjio.  *  I  took  care  whenever  I  veti- 
tnped  tt>  steal  or  swindle,  to  be  first  well  acquvnted  with  the  arddes  of  the 
CtKle  whiGbceferred  to  such  transections.*'' 

Neat  moniing  Gioigio  resoiaed  his  attack,  but  with  no  belter  success,  and 
being  plainly  taxed  bv  the  Spaniard  witli  acting  as  a  spy  of  the  police*  he  u^ 
bluehingly  acknowledged  it,  saying  that  (o  the  aervicee  be.reMderffd  in  this 
oapaoity  be  waMiidehted  for  the  little  cfunforts  be  was  allowed  in  his  old  age. 

"  *  lliey  tell  me/  added  he,  '  tbut  by  so  doing  I  miike  amends  for  my  past  sins.' 
'  Yon  hMl  bettet*  starvei*  obiervcd<ser0a,  *  than  lend  yowiteK  to*  sodh  viie  practices.' 
'  I  have  tried  the  alternative/  said  Giorgio, '  hot  1  never  coald  bear  fudng  longer  than 
lawive  hours.' 

**  Here  the  jailor,  followed  by  the  judge  and  two  secretaries^  came  to  interrupt  this 
•trao^  l«!Ctore  bestowed  by  a  murderer  opoo  a  thief.  The  latter,  no  doubt,  was  one  of 
the  vilest  of  men;  but  yet  the  other,  who  had  in  cold  blood  pluuged  a  daeger  into  the 
bosom  of  his  fellow-creatore,  was  hardly  entitled  to  assume  such  a  tone  ofrooral  indig- 
nation. But  these  unomalies  in  judging  of  the  gmdations  of  ghilt  are  by  no  means  OA- 
oommon.  Crimes  of  blood,  unattended  by  robbery,  are  often  looked  upon  with  lets 
aversion  than  simple  larceny. 

*•  We  shall  not  have  in  this  instance  to  describe  that  sort  of  mental  wre stliiig  which 
eommonly  takes  plaee  between  the  judge  and  the  prisoner,  the  former  availing  himself 
of  aN  the  sohtlelies  of  his  profession,  and  the  experience  of  a  long  practice,  in  order  to 
fKee  as  it  wera  the  aocnsed  m  bis  last  retreat*  repeatlag  the  aarae  questions  in  different 
sbepf  s,oellatiog  the  variaos  replies,  and  commenting  upon  their  discrepancies,  and  re- 
callnw  various  ciroMastanccs  of  time  and  place  in  order  to  embarrass  and  confuse  the 
cnlpnL  Our  Spaniard  bad  determined  to  avoid  all  this  by  frankly  acknowledging  huT 
.cr{me/' — pp.  583,  &c. 

Gania»  after  revealing  to  Velasco  the  whole  conspiracy  ag^nst  bis  hapm- 
oeat,  sufiered  the  punishment  of  the  law  for  the  murder  of  Pedrillo.  All  aif- 
fiooitiea  being  lemoved,  Velasco  and  Ida  were  married,  with  the  approbation 
of  their  nuitoai  reUtivea.  The  principal  interest  in  the  novel  consists  in  the 
descripdoos  of  local  roamiers  and  national  character,  which  however  are  rather 
coatrftcted.  Upon  the  whole  '^  La  Fidapxata"  ia  a  weaker  production  than 
^  Sibilla  Odaleta.**    The  latter,  we  perceive,  has  been  translated  into  French. 


;Art.  XX.^OficAjcA/e  der  CarthageTf  nach  den  QueUen  hearbtU$i,    Vod  Jh, 

Wilbelm  fiutticher,    Oberlehrer    am   Friednch:Wilhclras-Oymnasium   zq 

Berrin.     (BiUory  of  the  Carthagnuatu,   cdmpUed  from  origindl  Soureet. 

By    Dr.  William    iBotticher,    Head  Master  in   the   Frederidi- Williams 

€ryiiinasittm.)    8vo.    Berlin.     1827. 

This  work,  which  fills  op,  as  far  as  can  now  be  done,  a  remarkable  vacuum  in 

the  history  of  the  ancient  world,  has  been  very  well  received  in  Germany,  and 

spoknr  of  in  bi^  terms  in  vaxioiM  critical  publications.    The  author  obserree 

y  yS 
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nilii»|MfiBOt|dMit  Imwm  l«d  to  devote  hit  sttMitioA  to  ihbsdbiMti^lU 
•ihgukir  disproportton- which  omt  be  obetrved  in  bistorioel  wcntIis  and  lectnm^ 
between  tbe  scanty  outlines  of  ^Ceithag^nien  history  and  the  ample  accoanti 
given  of  other  ancient  nations, 

"  Ms  really  unjint,''  he  obserres, "  to  bestow  lets  attention  on  a  people  to  wlUMi  Pke> 
▼Idenoe  asBlgned  so  pecoliar  a  titaatkni  m  the  history  of  mankind,  than  on  ether  natiBas 
ef  antlqeHy  who  were  mora  IbrtanatOt  in  being  allowed '  to  transmit  ibeir  own  history  to 
posterity  ;  a  nation  which  had,  hi  more  respects  than  one,  a  most  important  inihicnoe  «a 
tbe  affairs  of  those  times;  and  without  a  oiore  particoiar  knowledge  of  which,  the  pictaie 
gf  eDtiqoiiy,  which  history  os^ht  to  present,  remains  imperfect.  What  Eg^pt  was  in 
the  oast  of  Africa,  Cartb^  was  iu  the  west ;  and  if  the  superior  antiquitjr  of  tbe 
Egyptians,  their  more  various  fortunes,  tbe  peculiar  nature  of  tbe  country  which  tbey 
Inbabitec^  and  tbe  remarkable  monuments  of  their  arts,  claim  in  a  superior  degree  the 
attention  of  tbe  historian,  yet  the  first  commercial  rrpublic  thst  made  itself  powerful  by 
conquests,  which  was  forrotdable  even  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whose  constitotioii 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  even  by  Aristotle,  a  people  that  comfiined'ih 
its  character  the  energy,  perseverance  and  gravity  of  tlie  Spartans,  with  the  sosceptihi' 
lity,  the  ardour  and  enterprldog  spirit  of  tlM  Athenians,  is  ondoobtcdly  weM  deserviiig 
of  notke." 
'    This  history  is  divided  into  three  periods : 

I.  FVoro  the  fonndation  of  Cartnnge  to  the  wan  with  Syracuse— 8f8  to 
480  B.  C. 

II.  From  the  beginning  of  the  wars  with  Syracnse  to  the  beginning  of  die 
wars  with  Ronie-^480  to  264  B.  C. 

III.  Fnxn  the  beginning  of  the  wars  with  Rome  to  tbe  destruction  of  Oar* 
thage— 264  to  146  B.  C. 

Though  tbe  author  declares  that  he  is  far  from  considering  his  work  as 
entirely  exhausting  the  subject,  but,  on  the  contrary^  is  convinced  that  it  i«^ 
susceptible  of  many  corrections  and  additions,  he  has  certainly  succeeded  in 
throwing  a  clear  light  on  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  ancient  history, 
and  seems  to  have  made  the  best  use,  not  only  of  the  more  considerable  of  the 
afictent  writers.  Poly  bins,  livy,  Appien  and  Dtodoms,  but  also  of  the  scattered 
notices  in  the  writings  of  Scyrnx,  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  Strabo,  Athe- 
hseus,  Polyaenus,  Pliny  the  elder,  Sallost,  Nepos,  Valerius  MaJttmtm,  Silias 
Italicus,  and  some  others.  Even  such  writers  as  Orosius,  St.  Aogustiaet  Sc 
Jerome,  and  Pmcopius,  furnish  some  data  towards  the  history  irf'Cafthiige. 
The  worls  of  modern  writers,  German,  English,  French,  dec.  have  also  hStn 
'  carefully  consulted.  Heeren's  celebrated  work  on  the  policy  and  commerce  of 
the  nations  of  antiquity  has  been  of  great  use  to  the  author  as  a  guide,  and 
without  tempting  him  from  the  track  of  his  own  researches.  On  th^  whole.  Dr. 
Botticher  has  produced  a  connected  history  of  Carthage  from' its  origin  to' its 
fall,  which  has  hitherto  been  a  d^iderntnm;  and  as  he  has  scrupiilonaly 
quoted  his  aurhoriries  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  those  who  are  aHh)  frnd  wii- 
nng  may  consult  the  original.  To  us  it  seems  that  the  alithor  has  made  a  coti- 
scientious  and  impartial  use  of  the  materials  which  were  ajE  his  command. 


Art.  XXI. — Ge»chkhie  des  Kaiterthunu  von   TrapezurUf  von  J.   Ph.   FaH- 

merayer.    (Uiiiory  of  the  Empire  of  Trebizond^  by  J.  Ph.  Fallmerayer, 

Professor  of  History  at  the  Royal  Lyceum  of  Landshut  in  Bavaria.)   4to. 

Munich.  1827. 

Trts  work  afibrds  another  fovourable  specimen  of  the.extrsordinaiy  iodostiy 

and  research  of  German  scholars.    It  obtained  the  prize  •ofoad,  two  or  three 

years  since,  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  at  Copenhagen,;:  but  tbe  author 

,  uiiBieif>  not  satisfied  with  his  labour,  actually  undertook  a  jovniey  to  Venice 
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fo^  tbe  pt^pose  ti  taamm^Hyt  fifSS.f  in  iIm  library  oHganUyteail^bf' 
Cardtal  fieaaarion,  inr  the  hope  of  dtsoovering  there  material  toeDabie  him  ; 
tO'todkebtaswOik  mere  cemplete.  In  this  hope  he  was  not  disappointed;  he 
was  foitumte  enough  to  meet  with  two  MSS.  which  wene  of  the  greatest  im* 
pertMoe.  tm  hitas ;.  and  he  has  also  been  aided  by  a  number  of.  interesting  com«- 
mmucatioiis  from,  different  orientalists  (among  others  M.  de  Secy  and  M. 
Haee,)  to  whom  he  bad  appKed.  These  have  enabled  him  to  bring  out  his 
work  in  a  leodi  more  pemct  state,  than  when  it  gained  the  prize  at 
Copenhagen. 

Trebizond  is  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  (in  what  is  now  the  Tucldsh  provinoe  of 
Natolia>)  xenowmed  from  remote  antiquity ;  originally  independent,  it  was  first 
subjected  by  the  Romans,  afterwards  became  one  of  the  frontier  towns  of  the 
Byzantine  Empirey  repelled  the  Seljokian  invaders,  and  finally  became  the  seat 
of  a  new  Empire,  the  sceptre  of  which  was  swayed  by  a  succession  of  sore- 
reigns  .for  upwards  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  from  the  commencement  of  this 
thivteenth  to  the  year  1462,  nine  years  after  the  ,fall  of  Constantinople.  Of 
the  hiatofy  of  this  Empire  very  little  was  hitherto  known;  Gibbon,  in  the 
little  he  says  of  it,  has  not  the  merit  of  his  usual  accuracy,  and  the  Benedictine 
chronologists  found  their  materials  too  scanty  to  give  it  a  place  in  their  great 
work,  the  jirt  de  virifier  ks  Ik^a. 

-  Mr.  Fallmerayer*s  History  is  divided  into  three  books,  preceded  by  an. 
Intiioduction,  in  which  the  author  has  collected  and  examined  every  thing  to 
be  found  in  the  authors  of  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages  respecting  Trebizond, 
fiiom  its  foundation,  till  it  became  the  capital  of  a  new  Empire.  In  the  first 
and  second  books  he  relates  the  history  of  the  twenty  sovereigns  wbp  succes- 
sively occupied  the  throne,  and  in  the  third,  he  treats  of  the  topography,  state 
.  of  ciirjlization,  and  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  Empire. 

Xlie  circumstances  which  led  to  &e  foundation  of  this  Empire  are  related 
by  Mr.  E..at  considerable  length,  but  may  be  briefly  summed  up.  At  Coh- 
fltantinople^  for  some  time  prior  to  the  Kevolutipn  of  1185,  the  factions  by 
which  tne  Byzantine  Empire  was  disuacted,  had  come  to  open  war.  The 
Bmperor .  Androuicus  Comnenus  succeeded  to  an  Empress  who  had  been 
•tcangled,  and  after  putting  to  death  his  young  nephew,  Alexis,  for  whom  he 
«nght  to.  have  held  the  reins  of  government,  he,  in  order  to  render  his  govern* 
nent  more  secure,  adopted  the  abominable  resolution  of  getting  rid  of  the 
grandees  whom  he  dreaded,  by  condemning  them  to  death,  on  pretence  of 
being  guilty  of  high  treason.  This  was  the  cause  of  his  own  destruction.  One 
of  Uie  intended  victims,  Iwac  Angdutf  killed  the  ofBcer  who  had  been  sent 
bgr  the  Emperor  to  arrest  him,  and  immediately  stirred  up  the  people  to  in- 
fnirection.  The  prisons  in  which  the  nobles  were  confioed,  were  broke  open, 
aiMl  <the  prisoners  liberated.  Andronicus,  finding  the  revolt  became  general, 
after  vainly  attempting  to  negotiate,  fled  on  board  a  vessel ;  but  being  driven 
back  by  a  storm,  was  immediately  seized  and  cut  in  pieces.  From  a  singular 
obtiquity  of  moral  vision,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for,  from  the 
talent  and  judgment  he  generally  displays,  this  Emperor  Andronicus  is  the 
object  of  our  author's  peculiar  admiration ;  he  goes  so  far  as  to  style  him  the 
father  of  his  people,  their  tutelary  genius,  ficc.  and  even  speaks  of  his  plan 
of  exterminating  the  noble  fiimilies  of  Byzantium  (calling  it  the  amputation  of 
the,  diseased  members  of  the  social  Mty  !)  as  one  that  was  necessafy  for  the 
future  happiness  of  his  subjects.  The  two. sons  of  the  Emperor,  Manuel  and 
John,  haa  their  eyes  put  out,  and  died  in  prison ;  but  their  sister  Thamar  was 
IbrtttDate  enough-  to  make  her  escape  with  her  two  infimt  nephews.  Alexia  and 
David,  the.eom  of  Manuel,  and  gained  the  Colchid,  where  the  Comoem  still 
vetained  many  wann  partisans.  Here  their  party  maintained,  itself  for  the 
eighteen  TeafB,'.  that 'the  reign  of  the  new  dynasty  over  the  Bosphoros  .lasted ; 
on  the  overthrow  of  that,  and  the  erection  of  the  Latin  Empire  iu  its  stead. 
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ai^TBhtage  of  Ihe  oppoTtonity,  possessed  himself  of  Trebiioii^  Airisus,  Siaope, 
and  Henclea,  and  estabtnhed  his  seit  of  empire  od  the  south  nde  of  the 
Black  Sea,  about  1264.  Tliese  details  Mr.  F.  has  pHncipaBy  di«im  ftoA  the 
iaedited  chronicle  of  Michael  Panaielos^  one  of  dw  MSfa.  wbkh  he  foofid  hi 
the  libnuy  of  Cardinal  Bessarion,  a«  ire  have  ahwdy  weBlioiied. 

The  reign  of  Alexis  I.,  which  had  so  anspidoos  a  oommeneeHwnt,  did  nor 
end  so  prosperonsly.   Hereclea  was  taken  hy  Iheodevo  LaKaiis;  and  the 
Sultan  of  Iconiom  successiTely  conqnered  from  htm  Sinope,  and  the  whole 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  ftir  tt  die  mouth  ofthe  Halys.'  Aletift  died  in  ins.  Hie 
third  in  succession  from  him,  Manuel  I.  sumamed  the  ^9iMl  copteiii,  suoceeded 
by  his  abilities  as  a  warrior,  and  his  skill  as  a  negotiator,  in  strefigthening  hia 
anthority  and  maintaining  tranquillity  in  his  dominionsi  for  the  twenty-five 
years  of  his  reign.    During  the  reign  of  his  six  following  sueoessors,  the 
Empire  was  engaged  in  constant  ware  with  the  Tuiks,  and  latterly  dittiacted 
W  the  contests  for  supremacy  of  the  «wo  foetioos,  the  ScMarH,  and  the 
MgiKhaUiaHs;  the  first  the  nobility  of  the  pak^e,  the  descendants  of  the 
Gonstaotinopolitan  families,  and  the  latter  the  |)Owerfol  families  of  the  coontrf . 
So  long  as  toe  inhabitants  of  the  Empiie  continued  united  as  one  body,  its 
power  was  maintained;  but  after  the  death  of  Bakil  I.  in  1340,  and  during  the 
tteble  reign  of  his  widow  Irene,  who  succeeded  him,  several  of  the  more  power- 
ftil  nobility  possessed  themselves  of  the  provinces  and  the  strongest  military 
positions,  and  erected  themselves  into  independent  princes.    This  dismem- 
Dennent  of  the  £mpire  exposed  it  to  the  successive  invasion  of  the  IVuks  a&d 
Tartars;  and  its  history  during  the  last  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  its 
existence^  is  filled  with  little  else  but  the  struggles  and  intrigues  of  foctions, 
and  all  the  disorders  which  arise  fWim  a  state  of  anarchy.    John  IV.^  the  last 
sovereign  but  one,  ended  in  becoming  a  tributary  of  Mahomet  II.  in  1456. 
His  brother  David,  who  succeeded  him  two  years  aher,  attempted  to  thit>w  otf 
the  Ottoman  yoke,  by  forming  a  league  against  Mahbmet,  composed  of  the 
Mussulman  chiefs  of  Caramania,  Armenia,  and  Sinope,  and  tne  CThintiaii 
princes  of  Mingrelia  and  the  Caucasian  provinces.    He  also  applied  for  assis>> 
ance  to  Oozooo  Hassan,  the  powerful  Sultan  of  the  Turcomans,  wluWecapittt 
was  Diarbekr,  and  who  had  married  his  niece,  Catharine  Commeni.    Mt  u 
single  campaign  enabled  the  Ottoman  Suhan  to  take  Sinope,  and  to  Modode 
a  separate  treaty  with  Oozoon  Hassan,  in  which  David  was  not '  indoded. 
Mahomet  in  the  same  year  (1462)  appeared  before  Trd>hEond  with  a  numerooB 
army ;  the  city  very  soon  capitidated  without  resistance,  and  the  Empeiot', 
with  his  fiunily  and  ofitoers  of  state,  were  removed  by  sea  to  Conflt<ntiAO(>le9 
and  afterwards  to^rianople,  where  they  were  put  to  death.  This  easyconqveei 
was  attributed  to  treachery,  and  it  seems  difikult  to  account  for  it  in  any  odier 
way ;  for  the  place  was  strong  in  natural  position;  bAd  a  numetoos  garrvMm, 
and  was  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions;  the  Ottoman  army,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  suffered  great  losses  in  the  Mtssages  ofthe  mountains,  and  was  <ie»- 
titate  both  of  artillery  and  provisions.  Thus  was  terminated  on  the  shdres  of  llM 
Bhck  Sea,  that  national  and  religious  struggle,  between  the  Greeka  and 
Mussulmans,  which  had  lasted  for  above  eight  centuries. 

Mr.  Fallmeiayer's  third  book  is  fiill  of  interest,  from  the  light  it  throws 
upon  various  particulars  connected  with  the  state  of  ciHiization  in  this 
Empire.  In  point  of  climate  and  natural  productions,  perhaps,  no  Countfy 
in  tte  world  was  more  fortunate,  and  the  city  itself  was  for  many  ages  otie  A 
the  great  emporiums  of  the  commerce  between  the  eastern  and  western  wotld. 
Arts  and  manufiictures  were  in  a  very  advanced  state,  and  science,  letters  wmhA 
ehilosophy  were  cultivated,  perhaps  to  as  great  an  extent  as  they  *wete,  at  that 
time,  in  any  part  of  Europe.    Mr.  Fs  research  hto*  eten  huhted  oitt  mmm  of 
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ikkatamhon,  awi.fitcwafasd  4m  vitk  dttauled  infMiiuitM  relative,  loi  tktu 
wariu»  their  jBents  and  their  public  and  private  life.  lite  womeQiof  Tiebucand 
iMK  heaatifiii  lo  a  proverb :  but  the  people  were  entirely  destitute  of  the  odu^ 
oataoD  and  iaathutioiis  that  nourish  those  military  and  civil  victuesy  which 
aie  the  raal  foundatioB  of  national  prosperity.  They  were  plunged  in 
luxury  and  effeminacy,  were  turbulent,  vindictive,  and  constantly  in  broils 
with  each  other,  ifor  their  Jong  political  existence  they  were  much  less  in- 
dobled.  to  their  xiwn  vabnr  and  patriotism,  than  to  the  lofty  chain  of  mountains* 
whieh  euooonded  and  protected  their  territory. 

This  woiky  liom  the  variety  of  new  faeU  which  it  presents,  its  c^uonoloffical. 
a^eataoy,  the  aoute  spirit  of  observation  which  it  generally  displays,  and  its 
ajmaated  and  dignified  style,  reflects  great  credit  on  the  autnor,  aud  folly- 
vindieates  the  honourable  distinction  awarded  to  it  by  the  Danish  Academy. 


Aar,  XXn. — German  Akmanaeki  fir  1829; — 1.  Urania. — 2.  Mintrva. — " 

3.  Tatchenbuch  der  Lkbe  and  fSmatdschaft'-^A.  Penelopc-^S.  Vieiiiebchen. — 

6.  Orphea. — 7.  Tagchenbuch  out  Italien  und  Griechentand, — 8.  Ta»chenbuch* 

fiir  Damen, — 9.  Cornelia, — 10.  A^la}a. — 11.  FranentOKhenhuch. — 12.  The 

'  Engluhman't  Fireiideon  the  Banks  of  the  Rhine, 

TuK  German  Almanacks  are  this  year  quite  as  numerous  as  asual,  amounting^ 
we  believe  to  upwards  of  thirty.  The  average  merit  of  them  too,  both  as  to 
engravings  aqd  literary  contributions,  is  much  the  same  as  in  former  years. 
We  shall  run  over  a  few  of  the  principal  ones,  as  we  did  last  year,  taking  them 
in  the  order  they  stand  in  our  list. 

1 .  l/ronK^— This  A  Imanack  opens  with  a  well  executed  portrait  of  W.  Miiller. 
The  other  pUiie$f  illustrative  of  Burger's  Poems,  are  as.  bad  as  possible,  and 
quite  disfigure  the  work.  Ao^opg  the  arli^et,  the  first  by  Spinaier,  and  the 
last,  by  Jolianna  Schopenhauer,  particularly  pleased  us.  The  firsts  entitled 
*f  lie  Falconer's  Betrothed,"  is  an  exceedingly  clever  story,  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  French  troops  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  destroved 
Baden,  meet  with  a  country  girl,  of  uncommon  beauty,  who  is  betromed 
to  e£Uconer.  A  French  lieutenant.  Monsieur  de  Letellier,  a  nephew  of  the 
poweriul  Louvois,  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  she  consents  to  marry  him,  in  order 
to  save  the  life  of  the  poor  falconer,  whom  the  valorous  lieutenant  was  about 
to  kill  out  oi  pure  jealousy.  The  lovely  Hosina  is  accordingly  married  to 
l^e^Uiei^  and  under  the  protection  of  a  wounded  Gascon,  is  removed  from  the 
seat  of  war  and  conveyed  to  her  husband's  estate.  Louvob  is  enraged  on 
hearing  of  the  foUy  of  his  nephew,  and  insults  the  poor  Ilosina,  who  is  unable 
to  bring  forward  a  single  proof  of  the  legality  of  her  marriage.  Louvois'  oppo- 
nents at  court,  however,  take  up  her  case ;  she  gains  the  nivour  of  the  kin^ 
is  acknowledged  as  the  lawful  widow  of  Letellier,  who  had  fallen  in  battle^ 
and  marries  a  Viscount,  whom  she  had  known  as  Letellier's  comrade,  and 
who,  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  noble  spirit.  The  author  has  been  par* 
ticularly  happy  in  depicting  the  manners  and  mode  of  life  of  the  French  sol- 
diery; the  embarrassmeut  and  distress  of  the  German  maiden  in  a  strange 
country*  ai¥i  the  courtesy  of  the  amiable  people  who  so  quickly  relieved  her 
fmrn  her  perplexities.  The  last  tale — '^  uie  Eaglets  Nest,"  which  exhibits  a 
fine  picture  of  the  self-devotion  of  a  mother,  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  her  chiU^ 
which  an  eagle  had  carried  off,  clambered  rocks  and  scaled  precipices  for  its 
rescue,  which  she  at  length  happily  effected,  has  not  the  merit  of  originality, 
as,  if  our  m^mpry  does  not  deceive  us,  the  same  story  is  to  be  found  in  a  sketot 
by  one  of  our  own  distinguished  nordiem  poets. 

One  of.  the  most  remarkable  contributions  to  the  Urania,  is  an  extract,  ^ 
unrhymed  iambics,  from  the  old  tragedy  of  Chark$  tituartf  by  jindrem 
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OffifkmUf  mkk  ft  fvologae  and  «pilogu«,  by  GuMav  Sebwftlx.  Tbh  tngMsr 
was  written  in  1649,  shortly  after  the  execution  of  the  ill-feted  moBticb,  ttul 
is .  one  of  the  most  power&l  and  animated  productioiis  of  the  poet,  whose 
.merits,  from  the  specimen  here  exhibited,  must  entitle  him  to  a^  nwre  die- 
tiogoished  place  in  the  literatare  of  bis  country  than  he  has  hilherto  filled. 
Ti«dct  indeed,  has  reprinted,  in  his  old  German  Theatre,  some  of  the  best  of 
his  comedies  and  tragedies ;  and  M.  Schwab  deserves  po  little  praise  for  the 
skill  with  which  he  lias  rerised  the  style  and  removed  all  tmcas  of  that  antsqae 
stifiness,  which  frequently  defaces  the  original,  and  instead  of  tears  would 
proToke  laughter.  The  two  tales,  by  Lud.  Robert,  and  Wilbelm  Bhimeohafen, 
CDBtain  some  very  good  sketches  of  character,  particularly  that  by  Robert, 
entitled,  <<  The  Pottery.'*  A  canto  of  a  long  didactic  poem  of  Tiedge,  entitled, 
**  Ramble  through  the  Mart  of  Fame,"  pleased  us  least  of  all.  It  comprehends 
a  critical  estimate  of  German  Poetry,  and  of  the  most  eminent  Grerman  poets, 
but  is  more  particularly  confined  to  the  elder  ones,  such  as  Gleim,  Michaelis, 
Ramler,  Jacobi,  Schmidt,  &c.    We  could  have  ▼ery  well  (fispeosed  with  the 

S raises  of  these  ancient  worthies,  who  have  long  since  sung  their  own,  and 
lat  to  some  tune. 

2.  Minerva. — Tills  Almanack,  of  one^nd- twenty  years  standing,  is  now  in 
the  habit  of  treatiog  us  to  a  picture-gallery  from  Goethe,  as  forn&erly  it  did 
from  Schiller,  llamberg  has  been  called  upon  this  time  to  illustrate  Faust, 
and,  after  Cornelius,  all  we  can  say  of  the  attempt  is  to  express  our  wonder 
at  it.  Among  the  tales,  the  prettiest  is  an  historical  one  by  Blumenhagen, 
entitled,  "  The  RiTals,  or  the  Prince  and  the  Shopkeeper.**  Duke  Henir 
Julias,  of  Wolfenbuttel  is  expected  at  Helsingor  by  his  bride,  a  Danish 
princess.  He  arrives,  but  disguised  as  a  jeweller,  and  proceeds  to  play  off  all 
manner  of  jokes  on  the  princess,  till  at  length  he  discovers  himself.  The  time 
of  the  story  is  in  1590.  A  tale,  by  Lamotte  Fouqu^,  entitled,  '*  Ttommdfritz 
and  Kliogegut,"  opens  well,  but  ends,  as  is  too  much  the  author's  manner, 
lather  too  inconsistent 

Caroline  Pichler,  in  **  The  Friend,"  treats  us  with  a  remarkable  apparition; 
Hirgel's  ^*  Travelling  Sketches''  contain  some  pleasing  scenes  from  Swit^ 
zeriand,  and  we  have  here  another  canto  of  Tiedge^  ^  Mart  of  Fame," 
already  noticed  in  the  Urania,  Tiedge  has  here  expressed  himself  with  6«di 
wrath  and  peevishness  on  ideal  philosophy,  natural  philosophy,  mythology, 
magnetism,  &c.,  that  we  might  have  supposed  him  to  be  our  old  friend, 
Voss,  risen  from  the  grave,  until  the  lachrymose  tone  of  the  elegiac  poet 
satisfied  us  that  we  were  listening  to  the  effusions  pf  a  mind  of  much  weaker 
calibre. 

3.  The  chief  attraction  of  this  "  Pocket^Book — sacred  to  Love  and  Friendship** 
-•-continues  to  be  its  tioy  prints,  that  used  formerly  to  be  attached  to  the 
Monthly  Calendar.  Spindler  has  illustrated  them  this  time  by  a  running  com- 
mentary, exhibiting  some  pretensions  to  humour.  The  larger  historical  plates, 
by  Ramberg,  as  usual  have  too  much  mannerism.  The  best  tale  is  by  Weisflog, 
and  is  entitled,  '<  The  Calling."  The  liero  of  the  story  is  a  poor  aspirant,  not 
unlike  the  simple  and  laughable,  but  truly  kind-hearted  and  tasteftil  youth,  so 
admirably  depicted  by  John  Paul,  iu  bis  Flegeljukren  and  Quintus  FixUm, 
Lohmann's  *'  Journey  to  Paris"  is  also  an  agreeable  article.  The  ohief  eha> 
lacter  is  a  poor  Swiss,  who  has  travelled  to  Paris  with  the  precious  diamond, 
lost  by  Charles  the  Bold,  during  the  Burgundian  wars,  ana  whose  ignorance 
of  the  value  of  his  prize  exposes  him  to  all  manner  of  tricks,  perils  and 
dangers.  The  **  Little  White  Hat,"  a  popular  tradition,  is  rather  too  deeply 
tinged  with  the  horrible.  Some  poetical  pieces,  of  various  merit,  by  Priitsel 
and  others,  conclude  the  volume. 

4.  Feneiopc-^The  chief  recommendation  of  this  Almanack  above  the  others 
is  the  tumommon  etegaaoe  of  its  cover.  The  frontispiece  aad  the  Lady  of  Swveni, 


^mo  SchiUer»  h^Mug  to  ihaX  diMgraeal)l«  speoi^t  ^t  illuitntiQM.fo  jwndiBity, 
appropriate  to  Clauren'sVergissmemnicht,  where  the  baby*fiu:ed.  heroines  seem, 
to  oe  ali  swaiwlown  and  sea-foam ;  with  fat,  straddling,  mis-shapen  fingers, 
and  fiishiooable  locks^  as  hard  and  coarse  as  if  they  were  formed  of  iron.  Hie 
other  plates  to  Schiller's  poems,  by.  Nacke,  Schnorr  and  Ramberg,  are  better. 
But  how  Theodore  Hell,  the  editor,  in  iilugtrating  the  plates,  coiild  think  of 
fliibstituting  such  rhymes  as  a  schoolboy  ought  to  be  ashao^ed  of,  fi>r  the  melo- 
dious verses  of  Schiller,  is  to  us  incompreheutible,  did  we  not  recollect  that 
perhaps  Mr.  Hell  (Hofrath  Winkler)  fancied  them  excellent.  We  would  advise 
Aim  to  give  us  a.  complete  pantphrase  of  Schiller  or  Tieck  in  this  style  1 

Among  the  tales  we.  particularly  remarked  a  comic  one  by  Spiodler,  en- 
titled,.'^  The  .Great  UnKoowu,'"  in  which  the  rage  for  the  vain  attempts  at 
imitation  of  ihe  Waxerley  style  is  tolerably  well  lashed ;  and  the  ''  Fall  of  the 
Iliuhngtan  Kingdom,''  an  historical  sketch,  by  A.  Wendt.  "  The  Poacher,"  by 
Blumenhagen,  contains  some  horrible  night  and  wood  scenes,  which  impart 
some  interest  to  a  story  otherwise  not  very  remarkable.  *^  The  EmigramtV 
Story,"  by  Lohmano,  and  "  the  Painter's  Story,  by  Agathe  E*  ♦,  appear  very 
common-place.  Besides  these  the  Editor  has  given  the  history  of  St.  Elizabeth^ 
with  her  portrait;  and  the  whole  is  concluded  by  some  poems,  by  Tiedge, 
Seidler,  &c. 

5,  Viellkbchen. — ^This  Almanack,  by  Tromlitz,  is  made  up  of  historical  and 
romantic  tales,  with  no  poetry,  except  such  as  is  mixed  up  with  the  prose.  The 
plates  are  eight  in  number,  and  are  very  well  executed,  especially  two  female 
portraits,  and  a  view  of  Bombay,  copied  from  an  English  artisL  The  first 
tale,  entitled  ''  the  Day  of  Granson,  *  gives  a  very  animated  picture  of  the 
moat  brilliant  period  of  Swiss  history,  the  Burgundian  war,  and  mixes  up  with 
its  historical  details  a  tolerably  well-introduced  love  story.  The  second  tale, 
^*.the  Troubadpur,"  is  rather  too  common-place  to  detain  our  readers  with; 
and  we  pass  on  to  the  third,  ''  Biondina,  which  is  the  best  in  the  volume, 
and  is  indeed  a  masterly  little  tale.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Naples,  where  the 
gallant  and  accomplished  Duke  of  Nemours,  the  favourite  of  the  fair  sex,  is 
represented  as  fascinated  by  a  poor  but  proud  girl,  and  forced  to  change  hia 
wonted  gallantry  into  respect,  and  his  flattery  into  a  deep-rooted  attachment. 
After  the  fair  Biondina  had  put  his  attachment  to  the  utmost  proof,  she  threw 
ofi"  the  mask  of  poverty,  and  discovered  herself  in  the  character  of  a  high- 
born dame,  worthy  to  bless  him  with  her  hand.  The  last  tale,  "  Minstrel 
Love,"  transports  us  to  the  court  of  Duke  Henry  of  Wolfenbuttel,  who  being 
in  love  with  an  empty-minded  but  beautiful  lady  of  his  court,  feigned  her 
death  and  burial  in  order  to  evade  the  inquiries  of  the  Duchess,  but  in  reality 
had  her  privately  conveyed  to  his  caslle  of  Hausenbeiig,  where  she  lived,  for- 
gotten by  all  the  world.  The  minstrel  Otto,  however,  a  former  lover  of  Everis, 
discovers  that  she  is  still  alive ;  but,  being  found  out  by  the  Duke^  is  put  to 
death  by  his  servants,  although  be  had  faimfully  preserved  the  secret. 
.  6.  Orphea, — Ramberg's  illustrations  to  Weber's  Oberon,  which  form  this 
year's  embellishments,  are  executed  with  more  care  than  he  has  bestowed  on 
his  engravings  in  the  other  almanacks.  The  first  tale,  by  Blumenhagen, 
entitled  ''  Hanover  s  Spartan,"  is  certainly  one  of  this  too  rapid  writer's  beat 
productions.  Pictures  of  manners  as  they  existed  in  the  imperial  cities  during 
the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries,  have  always  been  his  forte.  Here,  indeed^ 
he  seents  quite  at  home,  and  he  depicts  the  worthy  citizens  in  their  old- 
fashioned  domestic  life  and  pursuits,  as  much  to  the  life  as  if  be  had  lived 
among  them,  A  novelette  by  Kruse  possesses  some  originality,  but  the  ma- 
.terials  appear  to  us  too  copious  for  the  use  that  is  made  of  them.  The  occur- 
teaces  in  Spain  would  alone  form  the  ground-work  of  an  interesting  story.  In 
its  present  shape  the  interest  is  too  much  weakened  by  the  later  events  in 
the  Netherlands.    Ibe  '<  Grey  Mask,"  by  the  Baroness  Lamotte  Fooqu^,  iliU 
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r.  Viat^  Pockei'book  from  Italy  and  Gtcece^"  now  fmbhthed  tor  the  fiist 
time,  a^vttkens,  by  its  tilie,  some  lively  expeetations,  particiilatly  as  r«g«ida4» 
department  of  art  Weunavoidably  think  of  tho  isniimerable  tieaaiirea  oC  Uaifi 
and  open  the  book  ^Ih  the  pleasing  expectation  of  Anding  adowable  engdnt* 
iitg9  uj  German  artists  in  Rome,  taken  Irom  the  best  oriftnaii^  Our*  first 
expectations  were  not  disappointed.  The  fronti^pieoe  is  of  distinguished  heautyf 
bong  the  poHrMt  of  a  yonng  female  by  Gtahl^  ftom  the  oiigiaai  of  the  sise  of 
life,  which  excited  such  nniversal  attention  in  Eome  in  iSS?,  al  the-e«hihitio» 
<jf  works  of  Gemnm  art  got  up  tmder  the  patronagn  of  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Bavaria.  'Fhe  other  plates  fui  in  eonuns  ^np  lo  the  standttd  of  theiv 
leader,  and  we  miss  in  them  that  nnity  of  design  which  shows  the  editor  and 
pnblisheT  to  hare*  gone  hand  -in  hand  to  attain  a  oosmboo  ead*— the  patfeolieA 
of  their  ahna^adc.  With  the  means  that  Rome  altefds,  mueh  mote  might  have 
been  accomjflished.  • 

A  beatmil  poem  by  the  editor,  addressed  to  his  coonttymen,  is  .a  woiihyt 
c^mmenceniMto  tfae-woric.  M.  Waiblinger,  already  known  by  My  PkaeUtm 
and  Gttek  TdleMi  has;  after  the  example  of  Meteieurs  Clanmn  and  Tromlitiy 
filled  this  Almanack  with  his  own  productions;  and  as  the  whole  content* 
n^lflte  to  only  one  subject,  Rome,  the  peculiariw  of  the  work  is  more  stiikkig. 
the  first  tide,  entitled,  «^  the  Feast  of  Flowers,'^ depicU  the  Eoman»  at  hone; 
die  second,  «<  the  English  in  Rom6,^  ekbtbits  tb»  natives,  in  contrast  witk 
flftrangeH,  viz.  tiie  travelling  Engli^;  tKs  third  is  entitled  *'  the  Holy  Week/' 
and  consists  of  scenes  taken  fiom  the  weU-knoWn  exhibition  of  that  peiiod^. 
A  p6em  entitled  *^  Songs  of  the  Roman  Carnival,''  attempts  to  compete  with 
GoeUie's  inimitable  representation  of  the  same  subject.  Had  not  abnbst  eveiy 
odmite  trait  of  Roman  life  been  already  described  ten  thousand  times  over  by 
preceding  poets  and  travellers,  the  preannt  verses,  which  are  really  retf 
beautifiil,  would  have  made  a  deeper  impression  than  they  otherwise  can.  His 
history  of  the  English  fiimily  that  ascenoed  St.  Peter's  in  order  to  drink  tea  in 
Ihe  cupola,  and  met  with  aU  possible  mischances  by  the  way,  is  y^  well  told, 
and  displays  a  comic  power  scarody  inferior  to  that  of  John  raul.  The  poet  hasy 
however,  coloured  his  picture  of  the  English  too  highly,  and  on  the  other  hand 
been  too  lenient  to  the  Italians.  If  the  reader  thoariit  the  GrssA  Tgiu  of 
M.  Waiblinger  deserving  of  censure,  he  will  be  pleased  to  perceive  that  in  the 
present  Ahnknack  the.aatbor  has  bridled  in  his  too  exoursrve  fimcy^  and  that 
his  poetical  prodncdons  eiiubit  evident  tokens  of  improved  cultivation. 

8.  Tatckenbuck  fir  BBinm.>-^otta  of  Stuttgart  has  got  up  an  Almanack 
ibis  year  with  ten  engravings  from  English  artists,  possessing  no  mean  attnii>* 
tlons  in  a  literary  point  of  viem  Schenk's  ccKoedy  'of  ^  Albert  Durer  ia 
V)enice;"  is  among  tne  bett  recent  pioduetions  of  the  kind;  and  Heine»  the 
author  of  the  **  Tnvelling  Sketches^'  and  the  '<  Book  of  Songs,"  has  common 
Aicated  some  of  his  happiest  poeti<»l  efiusions.  The  novel  of ''  Acerbic"  by  W. 
Alexis^  ably  depicts  the  career  of  a  young  political  adventurer,  in  whose  his? 
tory  we  trace  a  resemblance,  not  to  be  mistaken,  to  that  of  the  well-known 
WUt  von  Dbring.  The  poetical  contributions  of  Baron  Zedlitz  advantageoosl  v 
ibflow  those  of  Heine,  and  TVomlitx  has  communicated  a  story  which,  aUhoug^ 
too  closetv  reminding  ns  of  Kotsebue^s  **  Epigram,''  is  exceedingly  attractivn^ 
and  displays  a  most  agreeable  share  of  comicality.  In  conclusion,  we  have 
many  poems  of  no  common  merit. 

'9.  The  Com^idr,  edited  by  Aloys  Schreiber,  is  equally  commendable,  both 
as  regards  its  exterior  and  interior.  The  numerous  opntributions  ppen  this 
time  with  **  Tales  of  the  Rhine,"  by  C.  Geib,  a  poet  who  has  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  pieces  of  a  similar  description;  and  the  present  are 
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mora  fittiflhed  and  ameable  compoKtioiiB  than  his  preoedfaig.  Hie  |>o|mlar 
pens  of  Lohmann,  Mosengeil,  Spindler,  &c.  have  also  been  pot  in  requisition* 
30.  Agk^-^TlaB  asnoali  we  Mieve,  was  never  reiy  distingvished  ior  iU 
/•fsrtfyy  eaicellence,  and  ihe  preseiA  tohn«e  wiU  not  redeeni  its  dwracter  in- 
that  respect.  Some  well-known  names,  indeed,  appear  among  the  oontributera 
—'Von  Hammer,  Grillparzer,  Theodore  Hell,  Lonmann,  &^  fcc. ;  bnt  their 
Ittcubrations  have  feilea  to  excite  ii»  us  af^y  intense  interest,  and  we  can  on^ 
speak  of  the  engravings  as  likely  to  secure  admirers.  These,  fiom  the  com- 
mencement, have  formed  its  chief  attraction,  and  render  the  Aglija,  aUhough 
on  a  greatly  inferior  scale,  the  Keepsake  or  the  Ammetuuy  of  Oermaay. 

11.  Mr.  Doring  has  this  year  put  forth  a  highly  creditable  volume^  both  aa 
respects  matter  and  embellisfiroeiitsf  His  own  tale,  entitled  "  The  Emigrant,^ 
contains  some  good  nautical  scenes,  a  style  wliich  his  countrymen  have  seldom 
snieflifptcd  wHh-  snecess. '  Hte  ^^oM  also;'411osdpativet»f  ihe  fii»tispi^ee^  en^ 
tilled  ^Tbe  AMInv's  Qtkifdiii»<'Ang^'^'is  4»no^ol  Ab^best  we  hsrw  seen  ifr 
the  Almanacks  of  this  yeah  Leopold ^Soii^et(%  amoral  tale,  ^'Tto  'Nabob,*^ 
illuitfuiive  of  thai  true  vidoe«tf'Tfi6Msv'4^4o-»hriastei' the  best  article  4n  the 
vBltme,  dthongh  w«  regret  fhaiihv%ateni«dwfiter<i8  so  careless  of  the  wntjr 
and  connection  of  his  stones.  Lohmattn,  iir  the  ^*>  Bondsman,''-  depiols,  wilk 
his  usual  force,  the  catastrophe  attending  the  LAudgrave  Albert's  unhappy 
persecftftion  of  Ms  noble  spouse  Mtirgsrret.  Ihecharaetera  «w  biielly,  but 
ably,^<depicted,  ahd  the  Situation  of  the  boiidsthav,' Hugold,  hfs  combat  and* 
nriumph,  =are  brought  on  the  scene  with  all- the  mali^  of  life.  •  The  i«matning- 
artlelM,  in  prose  and  verse,  are  not  nniarki^le,>  llie  plates  ere  partly  iUns*' 
trative  of  Vander  Velde's  novels,  and  views  of  the  City  of  Nurambent^T'       ' 

12.  The  Engliihnmn's  Ftre-iide  m-fHe-Banki  of  the  lUtne.— -Althoo^  il 
may  be*  considered  a  departare  from  our  oidioary  plan  to  notioa  ^ogUahb 
works,  yet  as  it  affords  a  proof  of  the  growing  popularity  of  the  .£qglirii^ 
language  on  the  continent,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  oocasionally  adverting  to^ 
such  productions.  The  Engluhman't  Fire-aide,  although  not  got  up  with  the 
taste  and  simple  elegance  that  distinguish  Aosie,  w^  have  no  doubt  hais  a£Eofded 
a  cheering  tighi  to  many  of  our  countrymen  on  the  Banks  of  the  Rbiney  aiid^ 
peihapSy  by  reminding  some  of  them  of  what  they  have  too  long  forgQtteni 
may  recall  them  from  foreign  scenes  and  stranger  tongues,  to  the  land  of  th^iii 
&thers,  much  the  better,  we  would  hope,  for  their  excursions.  I1|e  epitlial 
tuperby  applied  to  the  engravings  of  the  Fire-side,  seema  to  us  not  a  little  mi») 
placed;  lor,  with  the  exception  of  the  frontispifcej  a  poctrait  of  Sir  Waller 
Scott's  Rebecca,  to  which  the. term  may,  perhaps  be,  with  some>  justices 
conceded,  the  other  engravings  are  as  common  phioe  as  possible.  The 
contents  are  not  original,  berag  chiefly  prose  seleetiona  from  **>  Tal^  of 
Continental  Life;"  <<  The  Entail,"  a  tale,  transbted  from  Hoffiaann,  and  som^ 
poetical  extracts,  exhibiting  the  progress  of  English  poetry  from  Chauoer  to 
the  year  1 800.  Some  of  Moore's  songs,  with  music,  conclude  this  well-meant 
little  work,  which,  in  the  hvids  oi  an  ^itor  better  acquainted  with  the  Kngtish 
languai^  and  its  liteiary  treasures,  might  have  been  made  a  &r  superior  poo* 
duction. 

We  wished  to  have  said  a  few  words  about  Berber's  Tasch€$tbuek^  published 
by  Kind,  and  Dr.  Adrian's  Rheinkches  Tmchenlntchy  but  must  conclude  bf 
praising  the  first  for  its  portrait  of'  Cortatvief  some  real  or  imn^naiy  keutUjff 
whine  mild  and  winning  aspect  might  dispose  the  sternest  critic  to  indu)genQ% 
and  the  second  for  its  illustrations  of  Scott's  Novels  and  Tales,  and  its  hu« 
moTotts  recollections  of  a  visit  to  this  country,  by  out  worthy  (Head  Dr* 
Adriap,  whom  we  shall  be  glad  to  meet  again  in^  old  Enghuid. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

No.  VI. 


DENMARK. 

A  ▼£»>£  hM  witTed  at  Copenhagen  from  Leghorn  with  teivnty  chests  of 
sculptures  by  TborwaldseOy  pwtiy  in  plaster  and  pardy  in  teatUe,  intended  ibr 
the  decoration  of  the  Castle  of  Chnstianbuig.  Among  these  productions  of 
the  great  scolptor'are,  the  Twelve  Apostles,  the  Graces,  a  fWmale  Dancer,  lu:. 
which  will  also  be  of  great  importance  for  the  formation  of  the  taste  of  the 
young  artists  at  the  Copenhagen  Academy. 

The  Comedies  of  Holbeig,  which  will  for  ever  form  the  delight  of  the  Danish 
Kadiog  public,  have  recently  been  illustrated  by  thirty-fonr  drawings,  that  will 
shortly  be  engmven,  to  accompany  a  splendid  edition  of  the  Comedies.  The 
drawings  were  made  at  the  expense  of  M.  Natbanson  and  Pkofossors  Lorenaett 
and  Eckensbeig. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Atlas  of  Denmark  is  now  finished,  and  the  third 
volume  is  commenced.  A  similar  work  has  been  begun  for  Norway,  founded 
on  the  observations  of  M.  Hansteen. 


The  Report  just  published  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  at 
Copenhagen,  giving  an  account  of  its  labours  for  the  years  1825,  1826  and 
1827,  makes  mention  of  a  discovery  of  some  interest  for  the  history  of  northern 
navi^tion.  A  stone,  engraved  with  Runic  characters,  was  found  in  1824  in 
ttie  island  of  Kingiktorsoak,  on  the  western  coast  of  Greenland,  bearing  the 
following  inscription:— 

Elligr  .  Sigrap  :  son :  r  .  ok  .  Bjanne  .  Tortarson  ;  ok  :  Enripi  .  Osson  :  Ian- 
gardag .  in :  fynr  .  Gagndag  .  Holpu  .  vardete  .  ok  rydu  :  MC  aXXV. 

Which  is  thus  read — 

**  Eriingr  Sighvatssonrok  Bjame  Tordarson  ok  Endridi  Oddsson  langardaginn 
Qrrir  Gagndag  hlodu  vanda  pessa  ok  ruddu  1135." 

The  following  explanation  is  given  by  Dr.  Rafn,  the  Secretary  to  the  Society : 
-'  ^  Eritng  Sigvatson,  Bjame  Tnordarson  and  Enride  Oddson  erected  these 
heaps  of  stones  (varder)  the  Saturday  before  the  day  called  Gagndag  (April 
95),  and  they  cleaned  the  place  in  1  ISb.**  M.  Kra^h,  a  Greenland  missionary, 
saw  three  heaps  of  stones  on  the  spot  where  this  mscription  was  found,  each 
of  these  three  individuals  having  apparently  erected  his  own.  This  stone, 
according  to  Dr.  Rafo,  is  of  great  historical  importance,  as  it  proves  that  so 
early  as  the  twelfth  century  our  ancestors  had  pushed  their  navigation,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Greenland,  up  to  so  high  a  latitude. 

Ranpach's  Tragedy  of  Let  ihe  Dead  Rest  has  been  brought  out  on  the 
Danish  stage,  but  with  little  success.  Th«  Danish  translation  of  this  tragedy 
forms  the  Seventh  Number  of  the  Repertory  of  the  Royal  Danish  Theatre,  now 
ia  course  of  publication. 


.  I1ieTMedMBofB4fa«e«andIWl0ryb7M.Haocb,anteck<x^ 
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FRANCE. 


At  a  recent  sitting  of  the  SociUi  dt  Geographies  M.  Warden  commnaieated  an 
•xtract  from,  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Marquis  de  Fortia  by  M.  le  CoaMo 
fiaquiy  from  'whiob  it  appeared ,  that  in  digging  a-  well  in  Cnba,  abbut  cwel^ 
leagues  from  the  Havannah,  at  the  denth  of  atmat  100  Frencbfiwt,  a  raae<was 
found,  in  perfect  preserration^  coverea  with  hieroglyphics,  and  bearing  several 
figures,  one  of  which  resembled  the  Sagittarius  of  our  Zodiac,  and  is  repn»- 
sented  drawing  bis  bow  at  two  individuals,  who  appear  chained  together,  or 
holding  each  other  by  the  hand.  These  figures  resemble  those  found  in  EQppk 
The. vase  has  been  presented  to  the  city  of  Orleans.  ' 

I .         *»i 

In  addition  to  the  courses  of  lectures  that  have  been  H^cently  given  at  Paris, 
by  Messrs.  Cousin,  Gruizot  and  ViUemam,  and  which  are  now  resumed,  on' the 
li^story  of  Philosophy,  General  History,  and  French  Utemture,  two /new 
courses  are  delivering  on  Natural  and  Public  Law  and  on  the  Hisloi^  of  Lawv 
by  4he  well-known  M.  Charles  ComtCy  author  of  the  valuable  JVaUh^k  L^giif 
iaUoHf  and  M,  Eufene  Ltrmhuerf  a  young  advocate  of  great  promise,  who. it 
.viell  acquainted  with  the  advanced  state  to  which  the  science  has  attained  m 
•Germany  in  the  hands  of  a  Hugo,  &  Savigny  and  a  Thibank.  .    .    ,1 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris  held  its  first  annual  meeUng-on  the^lh 
of  August  last.  Every  arrangement  had  been  made  to  give  eclat  to  the  occa- 
sion by  the  exhibition  of  rare  and  remarkable  plants,  and  of  the  most  beautiful 
firuits  and  flowers.  The  Count  de  Chabrol  opened  tho  sitting  b^aspeech.in 
which  he  exhibited  the  advantages  resulting  to  science  at  large  jrom  tha  estaip 
blishraent  of  societies  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  particular  branches,  and 
gave  assurances  of  the  protection  which  the  Society  misht  rely  on  receiving 
from  the  government,  which,  be  said,  was  always  disposed  to  encourage  every 
plan,  for  the  public  ^ood.  The  secretary,  M.  Soulange  Bodin,  then  read  a  Re- 
port of  the  prooeedmgs  of  the  Society  since  its  commencement,  and-coogratur 
lated  the  lueeting  on  the  rapid  progress  it  had  made  in  so  short  a  time. 

His  Majesty  (on  the  proposal  of  the  Baron  de  la  Bouillerie)  has  purchased 
the  numerous  collection  of  books  and  MSS.  relative  to  Petrarch,  which  bas 
.been  formed  by  M.  Marsand,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Padua, .to. whom 
weiare  indebted  for  the  best  edition  of  Petrarch's  Poems.  This  collection  i(tbe 
catalogue  of  which  is  published  in  l.vol.  4to.  at  Milan,  under  the  title  of  Bth* 
lioteca  Petrarckista)  coosisu,  of  about  900  vols,  divided  into  3  parts*  The 
first  includes  the  complete  series  of  the  editions  of  Petrarch,  from  the  first  in 
147(),  down  to  our  own  times.  The  second  contains  all  the  Latin,.  French, 
Spanish,  German  and  English  translations  that  have  been  published  of  these 
Poems,  all  the  commentaries  on  them,  and  all  the  publications  on  the  Life  of 
Petrarch.  The  third  is  a  collection  of  valuable  MSS.  ancient  and  modern,  on 
vellum,  with  illustrations  relative  to  Petrarch's  Poems.  This  library  is  to  be 
placed  in  one  of  the  cabinets  of  the  private  library  of  the  King  and  of  the 
Council  of  State.  __ 

Part  I.  of  a  French  Translation  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott's  Bible,  in  4to., 
contdning  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  has  just  appeared  at  Paris.  The  con- 
tinuation .of  the  work  wilt  depend  on  the  success  otthefirat  part,  ,  , 
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^-  Fn^am4  KvnklrliMmdMMiuoed'ft  ii^#«tonir&NitilM  toBoiteiiiiJIfitMliA^lRi- 
titled  Hemioii  dtt  OtmuHi^  Mng  tn  MlMY^dnMl  of '  wh4t  w^WMBt'\a  Mi 
JMmmi  Genera  et  Speciti  Planiarum  Amerkm  SeptentrioMlig,  The  IntrodiicboB 
intt  contain  tome  original  views  respecting  Xhb  orsanitation  of  this  most  useful 
•lass  of  vegetables,  establishine  -their  relatiup  with  olherft,  aod  discussing  the 
opioions  previonsljr  entertained' *dn  die*  sobject.  The  author  will  then  notice 
m&f/nancthumctboH^'  ^iiit  oai  thq^  wtocJi 'wifc  hd8t;«|abiiiimi|TMid  «Ji 
Btmti  hem  ones  'rasuliing  feom  his  own  uhseevUluem.  .  ThwiotkadoBllao  rnHH  'ba 
felkmed  bjr  the  bompleth  Ge^erm:  Tkm  wsbi.  WUiietiUdtti«telM4rr<l<M|tfi0«fy 
eolenwd  engmviogs,  «td»  Mitb  dte  drscripiivd  ttiV  wihlbnU  nMifMane  of 
tkesamesnaisthe.MterGeHHi  abdthe  Mmomi.  ' 


"  thMfrMolniMMOBahiive  been  apfxnntiM  atPark  in  ordee to  ettbaut  wtba 
flnvertimettthilip«pintoaiof  the  best  laeiiiiB  of  witiJibi atf ng^tbe'. tfatce  gi^aC 
branches  of  Kterar^  industiy^  vM-'papmialdng^  nriming  9a£bMiteUn^  and 
of  removiug  the  restrictioni  that  are  injufious  to  toem. 

Mill     |ii' 

*M  AMM  editioD.of  LegfimTe  CoHeoikm  of  iiio.FabAiaiis«  or  TaUt  owilMBd 
«rexlmdtad-fitim  'imuit»cri|ks  oi  tbe  twetfdk^aMl  .tbytqwub^stoiaries^  villi 
Jmtorioah  and « erideal  notee,  ib  about  to  mbka  ns'  appaaraaar.  it  «vtH  kftm 
iw^ioliaa^  Svou  beaudtally  prmtM  on  i«llbiia\p^ier,  and  ambdlitlied  «rM 
aig|ilaen<»vign«tte»  frofn  dralvhiBS  >  bj  Mareau  '«nd  BaAeana;  Thik  editoi  i^^ 
be Imm loooiplaie  and  eoneot  tMn  any.ef  Ibe prsotfdlag'onaft^  ^.A^A. 
Beoottafd|,  the  editoiv  faM  kad'thaadvttilaga  of  .poaaMiog  atiopf  ^of  tfao  <m»- 
Ipmrf  edition,  with  numeroofl  additions  and  corrections  in  maimscrtpt  by  the 
^Mhar;  of  whieh  be  bat  oartAillfaMled  himailft  * 

"  M/iObbnal  Mgnot  is  ^ntito  liaUisb,  in>t  vok^dvoi  )4  Sektib» ofWUk, 

tMii^kmk^MvttarktU  Ikidik  anrf  Neia.    -  .       .       a. 

« Ohnttai  CrtBPt  Pbiiip '  die  SMr,  arho  bee  acimitad  tonioch  calebrier  b3r  Ins 

Bktory  of  NapolMn'»Eiipeditioirt»Rq -^  -^  -' '"'*-''  ^  "''" ^ 

IhMM^  /»«MlA&  JEMirst  ArM  A>  <Ae 

•to,    Meport  tfpeaks  highly  of  cbiy  wctkt  ^ 

tba  modri  ofrOoesoee's  Umteivfll  History.    Mft  £fig^ith'tiiMitiNliflA  will  i 

in  London  at  the  same  time  with  the  ortginal. 

•li^  Viter^' the  acyOHirof  ?!3W  SbMcaito  arid  of  21l0Ate«^ 
fohnanatof  a  new  kind  of  historical  dnema,  not  ittttmded'fer  ^opiosaatatioa, 
arblah  have  eKcised  an  oocomaion  sensation  in  Fntfmo;  irddi  the  talenriboy 
ftjulaj,  is  aboat  to  bring  out  a  third  vdlaoie  of  tita  •aine  naiara)  tmdar  'iha 
tk^oil'keDiaihqfUewryiheTkM,  M.  Leonard  Oalloi^  has  jostjpabftirfiid 
••  mmk^  a  similar  description 'on  the  hiMory  of  Napoleon,  entitled  Tktee'MfU 
^%Orem  DirmMk 

thaieuraordiimry  peruidiqal«  the  Bulletin  Vninertd  4ei  S^kmee  et.i^Th^ 
Jfiftni,  orieiaaily  foui;ded  by  tbe  Barofi  de  Poruisac,  aod  now  wuks  t^ 
diirec^ioiL  of  a  ^iety,  is  about  to  conuneocei^  seventh  year^  wilh  .«  still  fur- 
tner  augmentation  of  bulk  and  price. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  S<:ieoce&  of  the  8th  of  D^dember^  M.  Cas- 
vbii  Teid  a^Repott  in  the  name  of  the  Commission,  composed  of  Btesrs.  D^ 
Ibntaines,  Bftirbel^  de  BUdnville  and  himself,  upon  a  Memonr  of  M.  Adolpbe 


foUen  et  let  grmuUt  tpermatiqm^  de4,pk^U$, ., .  >.»«..     i-  .•  w   . 

f.,.Tl)e.r9purt6r  l^e^  b^  reinuiding  Uie  Aca^ein^i  that  io  a4>i«(^dii)gfRfipMt 
upon  a  previp)is  Manioir  of  M.  BrofiKiiiart,  oci  th«.  faja^  ^t^U^^^^bf.fWIf 
vipfnm^ion  had,  without  givii>g.a9y  ppvoion  of  the.autbor'f  ayft^iD)  jiij^^ 
that  his  IVlemoir  contained  t'ncts  accurate,  intisreatinKy  well  ph^^jt^,  i|re4,d% 
iM^iibed  a^  well  aaal^^efl,  but  few  in  oiuab^,. ^d  hsd .recxwua^nflad  biiB'  to 
multiply  his, eipeiimeobi.        •.       i  .  •    >       ...:.<  .-i  i.'.v<        ; 

The  rapQitor  firocfiediul  ]Lo  Aiotii^e.  tlu;  jVIeiooi^  |HTWW"»fcc4  ^  <l^^. Aci^<imy  ;b|{ 
)|fJ.,JE^9pail,iu>vl\ic^t)H(VfiatMrali«t,  verj  «k|ienei»i;e|l i#i  ifi^^ptw^:!)^  Itjlpp^ 
tions,  had  endeavoured  •jo  piv^  A^at  the^^raM^  4M:qcoedii^ifsu9^,tl|§gViH#f 
of  the  polleiiyso  lair  from.  b«ng  spermaticaiumakalesy  were  lyit  even  orgautzed 

He  ty{\s,b<>und  aUok  to  notice  a  pafKf  of  th#  celcbrat^  £i^»b.i»^itiat  Ml» 
kobert  Brown,  published  a  xaqtith  after  (be  -fe^dAni;  of  >  M^.firmi^W't  M<lr 
moir,  but  containing  obeervatioaa  on  )iie  same  subj^ta  #tMed,l^y«t£^  ^utbpr  to 
have  been  made  in  June,  Jul^  aud  Auftu^i;,  13^7.  ^  > 

.  ,Alr.  Bvowii  difS^  w()(4jliA<V^>nop  froin  A|^9.9«^ 

i|^  M.  Qrongniarty  that  foe  granules  of  ^if.g^nit.of  tb»,poU«niar94|iniipv«4 
wkb  peculiar  and  iod^pepdent  motioB. ,,  S«vt  upon  other  poioi^,  r^MPrtjjifiWPO' 
cially  to  the  theory,  namely,  to  the  paiticular  natqra  wi^  fiW4itiOflMMlM«0 
g^^)^IeSf  and  to  tbe^c  nM^  ot'iwrpi^  m  tU^  pr]|aoatt».(rf  4Sie<VMf^ 
doeSfUot  appear  to  ^otertaip  the  same noMuy^  a^  A|.  ^oui|n)w(.  to  r  '.'i^fu  ta 

The  English  authqcyiiu  fiu:t,.a|t^r.hiinaB  |K|roeiire4,.jnofHHl  .in  4b^9^nilim 
jof  alid)«  \i\'m^  plants  ^uUj«<;t«»d  to  bi9^edwn»inaxipib-fa#9<WeoCirttWafMnM  phe* 
Domenon;  i,  m  tbenranule^of.ylAQtS  .wbMBb.baiive.  beofi  ,4r¥l4  fa'i%rMilWM> 
or  pres(?rved  in  spirits  of  wine ;  i2«.ia  thf>iM  <lf  mossea  or  ^iquiMtm  living.or-d'J^ 
Qi,i«tb9jnolecul4fsobt9Wld  tf^mi  br^iwj^iM^  .w«t^,U>e  ditfi^riHPV^IIWWI^ 
^^sa^S,  living  or  dead,  wb^bW  F«fst«|htft  ©r^nwaU.  60fkHjrrti%*tolft.P.waW» 
obuioed  by  pounding  in  the  sa^e  way4U^o|ts^fJj9#i)ga<|i9.s#!StiiiHStli«l>lih)i# 
g^,  granite,  &c.  fi^r.  Brown  seema  to  rbink  that  all  aictiv^  nioiequle»«  whe- 
ther organic  or  inoivanic*  are  of  the  same. nfitiira,;  tl|e)MfiMtifa«fiirfetw.«iaw 
*aize,  <cn4»we^  lyiU^  (be  samt^nrcipldties;  :and  tbati|l^i^.i#'(lio^dii^ 
t^ween  thctmaod  tboae  wbicli  M.  Brpngm^rt  ha# observed iu>tho.4M4Wi»>.t.:~<  .t 

The.aecMud  Memoir  ui'  M^BronguJArty  ib^  upoti  viUiob  ^iQwmmmfitkwm 
ap^ially  cafled  tQgive  its  opinWn,  is  abiM^AVU^W^ivii^Ly  f^upifld>iiftia^^ 
by  additional  facts  and  observaiious,  the  oe«v  ot^ti^ms  whiplvM«  IUsfiiui;^a4 
brought  agaiust  it.  in  support  oi'.bis  owu>'iews,  ha  ralWs/paiikiqiitsisly  io^ibe 
c<u-inua  qbsenfation,.tha;t  plants  which  flower  duripg  ^\ot^  byj  m490M)f.$bf!ilQr 
and  the  artificial  heat  of  stoves,  have  the  grains  of  their  ^pU^i^  'WTflJ  mfUl 
en^iraly  (^led  with  nHJoiiiipiKMis  iiiattCK,.wi|bi»o(  rag||l«(  wUporiog  ig^aOMha  j 
and  as  these  plants  vei^  rarely  frpcti/y,  ths author. d^ucea  aa.iii^Mli¥r»,6Ma 
it  in  favour  of  his  system.  .... 

.  The.  very  delicate  qaestion  discussed  by  M.  Btpngpiart  is,  tb^fQce^MfMr^e* 
bated  between  three  very  skilful  observers,  each  of  whom  resg^ves  |t  in  hisow^ 

Thus,  while  M.  Brongniart  admits  that  there  are  in  the  interior  of  the  gCfioa 
of  pollen  regoiar  organised  corpuscnles,  of  a  very  particular,  nature,  distinct  FrDm 
till  other  bodiies,  annlogoiia  with  spermatic  animalcules,  and  (^seotially  c^stine^ 
to  produce  the  embryo ;  M«  Raspail  sees  in  these  corpuscnles  nothing  but 
little  lesiuous  masses,  shapeless,  variable,  totally  destitute  of  life  or  ofcanisa'> 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Brown,  putting  entirely  aside  the  exclusive  opinions  of  the  two 
last  observers,  supposes  that  in  al}  the  bodies  in  nature,  whetherorcauic  or 
in<jtignnic,  there  are  active  molecules  of  the  same  form,  the  same  site,  t]^.saQ|e 


mStttCf  wi4  ttilhlniifi^  &  motk^n  pccinhn*  tv^  ttiefnwlves  tlifft  mofnent  tMjr  ftr6 
separated  from  tbe  mats,  and  plonged  into  a  li<fiitd. 

**  Akhoufi;h  we  are  not  now  called  upon,**  sa^s  the  reporter,  ^  to  gire  an 
opinion  Mative  to  the  systems  of  Mr.  Brown  and  M.  Raspail,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  tliat  we  cannot  arofd  notieing  them,  at  least  indirectly,  in  considering  that 
of  M.  Brongniart. 

''^  And  in  tbefirit  place,  your  comimssioners,  after  applying  themsdvesto 
the  observation  of  the  facts  with  all  the  care  in  their  power,  and  patting  aside 
every  prejudice,  have  unanimomly  agreed  with  M.  BrDiigniait  ana  Mr.  Brown, 
tbac  tne  causes  to  which  M.  Raspail  attributes  the  motion  of  the  granules, 
really  exercsse  no  infloence  whatever  upon  them. 

"  ^On  the  other  hand,  we  admit,  with  Mr.  Brown,  that  different  inorganic 
bodies  braised  in  water,  present,  if  not  always,  at  least  sometimes,  corpuscoles, 
whose  appearsnee  as  to  size,  form,  and  motion,  are  neari?  the  same  to  the  eye^ 
aided  by  the  microscope,  as  those  of  the  granules  of  pollen. 
*  '^'Smi  ave  the  esiemal  appearances.  '  But  must  we  from  thence  conclude 
that  the  essential  nature,  all  the  properties  and  functions,  are  absolutely  the 
aama  in  bodies  of  such  dtfliermit  onpin  ?  On  this  point  we  have  not  the  teme- 
rity to  decide^  and  indeed  no  ophiiOQ  can  be  pronounced  with  certainty  until 
w»  have  aMde  much  more  numefoos  and  more  profound  researches  than  those 
wbioh  were  io'our  power. 

**  The  commissioners  however  remail^,  that  the  resemb^nce  which  the  abttve 
molncnies  of  Mr.  Brown  bear  to  the  spermatic  grannies  of  M.  Brongidait, 
afiivd  scrooj^  presomptions  against  the  latter^s  hypothesis. 

''They  wisn  also  to  direct  the  attention  of  botanists  to  the  singular pheno- 
•flamon  of  the  peculiar  and  appafsnely  spontaneons  q^otion  of  all  these  dtflerent 
corpuscoles.  They  ask  if  it  might  not*  be  attributed  to  attnu^ons  and  repulsions 
which  they  mntuaily  etercise  upon  each  other.  They  have  retnai4ed  thai  the 
manifestatton  of  the  phenomenon  was  eatremsty  variable  in  its  intensity,  to 
aoch  a  degree  e«en,  that  under  circumstances  in  appearance  perfiectly  similar, 
the  granufes  of  the  same  plant  have  somadmes  exhioited  very  sensiUe  motion, 
at  other  times  perfect  immobility. 

**  We  ought  therefore  to  regard  this  order  of  phenomena  as  a  new  field  of 
research  opened  to  the  investigation  of  naturalists  and  philosophers ;  and  M. 
Broagniait  has  indisputably  the  merit,  if  not  of  having  made  the  first  discovery, 
of  at  least  drawing  attention  to  curious  facts  indistinctly  remarked  before  him, 
soon  afterwards  forgotten  or  n<^lected,and  especially  of  having  confirmed  and 
illastrated  them  by  a  sufficiently  numerous  series  of  methndidal  observations 
sagacioasly  directed,  and  which  in  so  delicate  and  obscure  a  matter  reqoifM 
freat -care  and  exactness. 

'    **  On  this  account  your  commissioners  propose  that  the  Academy  sboold 
•ward  its  approbatiott  to  the  labours  of  this  ingenious  observer.*' 

In  the  volume  for  18f9,  just  published,  of  that  useful  little  Almanack,  the 
Jitmiaire,  par  le  Bureau  des  Longitudet,  is  a  long  and  remarkably  interesting 
notice  by  M.  Arego,  on  Steam- Engines^  which  will  probably  excite  consider- 
able interest  in  this  country,  firom  the  attempt  there  mnde,  Jbr  thejirtt  time^  to 
tear  from  English  brows  the  laurel  attached  to  them  for  the  priority  of  inven- 
tion of  this  important  inachine,  and  place  it  upon  those  of  his  compatriots. 
Hitherto  the  English  claim  to  that  disrinctton  nas  been  set  down  as  indubit- 
able, not  only  by  all  our  own  writers  <irithout  exception,  but  has  been  admitted 
in  express  terms  by  the  French  savaiis,  and  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  itself. 
M.  Ara|^,  however,  contends  that  these  admissions  amonnt  to  nothine,  as  no 
— : — r  investigation  into  the  facts  ever  appears  to  have  been  insntuted.    Our 
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space  prevent  tis  from  giving  such  an  analjsiis  of  this  notioe  a»tt  desema;  but 
we  shall  content  ourselves  at  present  by  a  brief  statement  of  tbe  principal  ai»- 
thorities  adduced  by  M.  Araeo  in  support  of  his  position.    Putting  a»de  alto- 

S ether  the  claim  lately  brought  forwanl  by  M.  Navarrete  in  favour  of  Captain 
Uasco  de  Ga/ay,  a  Spaniara,  to  be  tbe  inventor  of  steam-navigation  in  15439. 
as  not  made  out,  M.  Arago  first  introduces  Solomon  de  Coas,  a  native  of  1 
Normaodvy  who  is  said  to  have  passed  some  years  in  England^  and  been  in  the ' 
service  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  afterwards  architect  and  engineer  to^ 
the  Elector  Palatine.    He  published  at  Frankfort,  in  1616,  a  work  entitled 
Lt$  Raisons  desforca  mouvantei,  aoec  divene$  muehinei  tant  utUe$  qmpkittmUif 
&C.,  and  dedicated  to  Louis  XIIL    Tbe  fifth  theorem  is  thos  headed :  *'  L'eau 
roootera  pab  aidi  du  feu  plos  bant  que  son  nivean;^  and  the  ezt^analion  of 
this  with  a  diagram,  (both  of  which  are  given)  says  M.  Arago,  exhibits  a  real 
steam-engine  capable  of  producing  a  vacuum.     TAif  wq»  forty 'tight  yearn  prior 
to  the  appearance  of  the  Marquii  of  Worcester' t  Ce/Uury  <f  Inventionsy  in  which 
the  Eoj^hsb  autboia  find  the  firsi  idea  of  the  stOMa  i-ngii^e,  M.  Anf/^'$ 9tltm*^' 
authority  is  Deait  Fupim,  a  uaiive  of  Blois  and  a  Profecacant  physicaati,  who 
left  France  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantae,  resided* 
several  years  in  Ei^f ftnd»  (where  ha  became  a  F.  B.  $.  aad  assisted  Boyle  in 
his  es|)ertments,)  and  was  aftwwards  appoiated  ProfeaK»r  of  Mathematics  in* 
the  Uaiveiiity  of  Marbuiig»  in  Hesse,  where  he  died  in  1710»    M»  Arago  pro** 
duces  extiaucts  of  some  loigtb  from  memoirs  of  Famii  in  the  Lsipsic  Acts  fiir . 
1688,  (published  in  1690,  p.  644,)  and  subsequently  with  enlafgemeots,  ia  m» 
letter  to  Count  William  Mauncey  in  the  JoBcueil  de  divereeipilkeitiomckamii 
f  tie/ytiet  neiit^f  JUiocAino,  printed  at  Cassel  in  1696,  (p.  38,  te.)  all  which, 
acoordiu^  to  M.  Amgo's  deductions^  prove,  1,  {hat  Papin  bad  the  first  idea  of 
a  steam-engine  with  piston ;  2,  that  he  vaa  the  fiiBt  viho  combined  ia  the- 
same.st^am-engine  the  elastic  force  «f  steam,  with  its  pii>perty.(*^bhe  also 
first  pointed  out)  of  condensing  itself  by  cooling-;  S,  toat*  be.  was  the  firhs* 
who  made  use  of  a  steam-engine  to  turn  a  trito  or  a  wheeli  and  pointed  oot  the 
mode  of  chan^ag  tbe  rectibtiear  movement,  of  tbe  {nston  iato  a  coatinoous. 
rotatoiy  movement ;  and  that  he  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  real  inventor  ol  - 
steam-boats.     This  wa$Jorty4mo  yean  bc/hire  Jonathan  HuWt  fomphki^  deaerifh- 
tifoe  qfthe  ve$telfor  wahich  he  obiwned  a  patent*    M.  Arago  also  states  that  in 
France,  in  1775,  M.  Perier  built  tbe  first  steam  vessel,  as  ia  proved  by  a  work 
of  M.  pucrest,  printed  in  1777,  in  which  an  account  is  given  of  the  experinaats 
at  which  he  (Ducreat)  assisteid;  that  ia  1778  experiments  on  a  laiger  scale 
were  made  at  Banme^les*Dame%  by  the  Marquis  de  Jouffiroy:  that  ia  1781- 
the  Marquis  constmoted  a  lai^ge  boat  of  the  same  kiad,  upon  the  Sadoe^  which . 
was  46  mkres  long,  by  45  i^^tres  wide,  and  had  two  separate  engines ;  that  ia 
1783  the  Minister  of  the  day  sent  the  leports  of  the  favourable  resulta  of  this 
vessel  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  order  to  obtain  its  opinion  if  M.  da  * 
Jcarffrby  was  entided  to  the  exclusive  privil^e  which  he  claimed.  ThetcMeweral 
esperimentB  were  many  yeart  pra/imte  to  tho§e  of'  Mr.  MUler  of  DalmnHtet^ 
Lord  Stanhope,  and  Mr.  Symington,  in  Gremi  Brdain. 

M.  Ara^  speaks  in  terms  of  considerable  severity  of  the  .nofii]iv)efta  and, 
partiaUty  of  Professor  RobisoBf  in  his  aeooontof  the  steam-engine^  with.eespeeS' 
to  Papin :  the  Profeaeor  xefcrs  soleljr  touasWQrl^af  Paptn's  published  ia  ,tf07,' 
(nine  years  after  Savery's  patent,)  describing  it  as  Ium  frtt  puhUeaiiom^  .aadi 
actually  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  tbe  existence  of  those  of  1690  and  1695 ! 
although  he  might  have  found  an  analysis  of  the  latter  in  the  Philotophical 
Jhmittctioni  for  March,  1697,  a  whole  year  before  Savery's  engine  was  heard 
of:  in  another  instance  also  he  post-dates  a  little  work  of  Papin's  seventeen 
vean,  in  order  to  attribute  tbe  .merit  of  his  observations  to  our  dcrontryitauni,  | 
Hooke.    These  mistatements  and  errors  have  been  copied,  according  toM.' 
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Arago»  bv  ProfMsor  MiUip{;ton,  Dr.  Lardner,  the  nuthor  of  (he  i^ticle  in  j9i;^'s 
C\'cldpa^aia  on  Steam-Engines,  "Sec.  He  speaks  in  high  terms  of  t^e  reeeot 
Vescriptive  UUtory  of  the  Sfeam-E/igine,  by  Mr.  Robert  Stuart,  as  a  work.  "  m 
which  all  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  employ  steam  from  water  as  a 
xhechanical  agent/  are  appreciated  with  great  discernment,  and,  what  is  'more 
uncommon,  with  a  complete  abnegation  of  all  national  prejudices*  This  paper 
involves  a  number  of  interesting  points,  upon  which  it  would  he  preotiature  to 
decide  at  present; — we  shall  probably  return  to  the  subject  in  our  neit  number. 


GERMANY. 

Tbb  SoMty  of  Nfliunilists  and  PhilosopiMn  held  its  Seventh  Annual  BSaedn 
at  Berlin,  in  Saptamber  last^  at  which  Baron  Alexander'  Humboldt  prestdec 
The  BOtnber  of -iDemben  who  attended  was  so  consi^ilrable,  and  the  oljeots 
wlltehroooupied  its  attention  were  so  incerestinff,  as  t^  give  earnest  of  a  moch 
flUore  numerous  assemblage  in  fotoM  jwats,  and  of  a  ^^mter  degree  of  impoit- 
ance  bainf  attached  to  its  deliberations.  The  Meeting  lasted  a  week;  and 
the  following  is  a  statement  of  the  countries  from  which  the  members  came 
wbo  were  present  e*-Tbe  whole  number  was  467— of  which  Berlin  alone  sup- 

« led  197)  the  rest  of  Prussia  1S7;  Saxony,  31;  Bavaria,  12;  Hanover,  7; 
rirtembergrS;  the  other  States  of  tlie  German  Confederation,  and  Switz^- 
land*  56;  the  Austrian  States,  1;  Sweden,  13;  Denmark,  7;  Poland,  6; 
Russia,  S;  England,  8;  Holland,  S;  France^  3;  Norway,  1;  and  Naples,  1. 
Baron  Humboldt  delivered  a  discourse  at  the  opening  (which  has  been 
printed),  and  another  at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  Various  Memoirs  were  read 
oy  different  members;  of  which  M.  Reinwardt's  (of  Leaden),  on  the  characters 
of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  in  the  Indian  Arohipelago,  is  the  only  one  yet  pub- 
lished. The  project  of  a  new  edition  of  Pliny's  Natural  History  was  discussed. 
It  was  stated  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  had  sent  a  young  schoiar  to  collate  the 
MSS.  at  Florence  and  in  Paris,  and  that  the  King  of  Saxony  had  promised  his 
assistance  to  obtain  a  collation  of  those  at  Madrid,  in  the  Escurial,  and  at 
Toledo ;  and  a  hope  was  expressed  that  the  Prussian  Government  might  defray 
the  expense  of  a  collation  of  the  Vossian  Codex,  at  Oxford.  Professor  licb- 
tenstein  said  that  the  Beriin  Academy  had  made  such  great  sacri6ces  for  an 
edition  of  Aristotle  that  it  could  do  nothing  on  this  occasion.  Profigssor  Oken 
on  this  suggested  that  every  member  present  should  subscribe  a  dollar,  as  a 
fond  towanls  the  expenses  of  the  projected  edition  of  Pliny,  which  was  done, 
to  the  number  of  about  400. 

'  The  Meeting  of  next  vear  will  be  held  at  Heidelbei^.  Baron  Hntnboldt 
mentioned,  in  his  farewell  discourse,  that  he  should  be  unable  to  attend,  as  he 
calculated  that  he  should  be  then  on  his  travels  in  Asia,  most  probably  in  the 
heart  of  Siberia.  Report  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  excellent  arrai^- 
ments  of  the  late  meeting,  and  of  the  extreme  kindness  of  the  Kio^,  in  pro- 
viding, in  the  most  liberal  manner,  f^r- the  comforts  and  accommodatioD  of  all 
the  members  who  attended. 


Goth  A. — An  Ordonnance  has  been  published  in  the  Duchy  of  Saze  Cobuiz 
Gotha  against  literary  piracy.  Thirty  years  after  the  death  of  an  author  sli 
rights  to  his  literarv  productions,  which  have  descended  to  his  heirs,  become 
extinct,  as  well  as  those  which  have  been  acquired  by  booksellers. 
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VzEMKA. — Mn  F.  W.  Steber,  who  mude  some  ymn  ago  a  totir  in  tiie  Levant, 
during  wfafich  he  affirmed  thac  he  bad  discovered  a  certain  cure  for  Hydrophobia, 
hat  lately  issued  proposals  for  oiiblishing,  by  subscription,  a  Treatise  on  the 
subject,  giving  a  full  account  or  his  discovery.  It  seems  tbat  he  was  desired, 
some  years  ago,  by  the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  to  make  his  remedy  known ;  but  he 
was  at  that  time  unable  to  procure  subscribers.  He  afterwards  made  a  Voyage 
to  New  Holland,  the  Isle  of  France  and  the  Cape,  from  which  he  returned 
three  years  ago;  but  having  spent  considerable  sums  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
discovery,  he  asks,  as  some  indemnity,  1000  subscriptions  of  three  ducats 
each,  and  when  he  has  that  number,  he  will  immediately  put  his  work  to  press. 
He  observes  that  in  1892,  when  he  was  at  Paris,  and  just  on  the  point  of 
leaving  Europe,  the  Marquis  de  Semonville  offered  him  100,000  francs  for  the 
publication  of  the  discovery,  if  it  should  be  found  to  answer  his  representation 
of  it.  The  work  is  to  be  published  within  a  month  afler  the  1000  copies  are 
subscribed  for.  Mr.  Sieber  observes  that  as  the  progress  of  the  disorder  is 
rapid,  relief  roust  be  speedily  administered,  and  the  favourable  efiect  i^  so 
prompt,  that  in  two  hoars  time  the  patient  may  be  proDonnced  entirely  oUt  of 
danger,  if  not  given  op  to  his  friends  as  cured.  Mr.  Sieber  calb  his  work 
^  Cure  of  declared  Hydrophobia,"  (B^ilung  der  Antg^broekmen  Wmtendm^) 
so  that  it  seems  there  can  be  few  cases  where  there  will  not  tie  suffieieut  tines 
to  apply  the  remedy. 

A  periodical  work  will  shortly  appear  at  Munich,  intended  to  be  continfied 
annually,  and  to  commmiicate  every  information  respecting  the  University  of 
that  city.  The  first  nnmber  will  contain  the  Royal  Decrees  relative  to  the 
traaslatioD  of  the  University  to  Munich,  the  General  Laws,  Notices  of  the 
Professors,  and  on  the  Library,  &c. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  purchased,  for  the  Royal  Museum,  the  valuable' 
and  unique  Collection  of  Antiquities,  formed  by  the  late  Field  Marehal  von' 
Koller,  during  his  residence  at  Pfaples,  for  100,000  rix  dollars.  His  Majesty 
bas  also  subscribed  for  fifly  copies  of  the  voluminous  Dictionary  of  Medical 
Science,  the  first  volume  or  which  was  noticed  in  our  4th  No.  page  720,  to 
be  distributed  among  the  public  institutions.  Such  instances,  however,  or  iiis* 
Majesty's  liberality  are  far  from  being  rare,  and  reflect  hi|h  honour  upon  htm' 
as  a  man,  and  an  enlightened  promoter  of  the  rational  improvement  of  his 
subjects. 

Pmuian  Unwenities. — From  a  list  of  the  number  of  Students  la  the  se^on 
Universities  of  the  Prussian  States,  namely,  Berlin,  Bonn,  Breslau,  Griefswaid, 
Halle,  Konigsberg,  and  Munster,  it  appears  that  there  has  been  a  very  con- 
siderable increase  since  Ea&ter,  1890.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1820  there  we^O' 
3883  students,  of  whom  743  were  foreigners :  at  the  end  of  the  year  1827  there, 
were  5Q54,  of  whom  1 150  were  foreigners.  The  increase  in  these  seven  yc)^ rS| 
was  therefore  2572.    Of  these  students  there  were  in   1820,       1827  .  ^     . 

In  Divinity,  I.  Protestants 892        1951 

n.  Catholics 364  888 

Philologv  and  Philosophy 450  714  ..     . 

Law  and  Jurisprudence 1169         1670 

Medicine 667  781 

SS82         5954 

It  appears  that  by  far  the  greatest  augmentation,  in  proportion,  has  \ieen'  in  * 
the  Catholic  Students  of  Divinity;  certainlr  not,  howerer,  beeause  three  times 
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as  many  voung  m^n  dev«t«  tbenmelves  to  the  Catholic  Gbaich  as  Mven  ^nmn 
mmh  but  M0N1M  the  naoMMty  is  move  and  mora  Ml  of  reqairing  oftba  deig^ 
Qt  that  commanion  a  higher  degree  of  karniog  than  can  be  acqirired  ia  the 
GjFmBwia  and  seminaries  atone.  The  ra|Hd  increase  in  this  dass  of  snideBts 
is  thafefom  a  vety  fttvoarable  iadicalion  of  the  progress  of  the  age  io  real 
knowledge. 

Messrs.  Told^  and  Fen  very  have  recently  published  at  Pesth  and  Vienna, 
(id  German),  a  Manual  of  Hungarian  Poeiry;  or,  a  Seleccioo  of  themo&t  ia- 
teresdng  pieces  of  the  Hungarii^i  Ppets,  aiiraoiped  chroaolo^call^  with  aotiocs 
of  their  lives  and  writiugt|  and  an  introductory  History  of  Huo^uiaa  Poeti;. 

The  first  voluine  of  an  Encyclopadical  Dictionary  <^  Pl4mUf  by.  Mr.  Kaekkr^ 
has  just  nia(ie  its  appearance  at  Vienna;  another  volume  wtU  complete.it.  It 
is  intended  more  for  the  use  of  gardeners  ai^d  amateur  borticultunsts  than  for 
botanists. 

Gcsemus,  the  celebrated  Orientallsf,  in  the  Affgemeine  Zeihtngj  for  October, 
has  paid  a  feeling  and  just  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  our  eminently 
learned  countryman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Nicholl,  Hebrew  Professor  at 
Oxford,  whose  early  death  is  so  deeply  lamented  by  his  numerous  friends,  and 
l^  the  lovers  and  cultivatot*s  of  Onental  literature.  Dr.  Gesenius  remarks, 
that  Dr.  Nicholl's  intercourse  with  foreigners  was  particularly  agreeable  to 
them,  ai^  from  his  almost  universal  knowledge  of  modern  languages,  he  coald 
oonverise  with  tnost  of  them  id  their  haiive  toague.  This  oppdrtonity  may 
not  be  inappropriate  for  acquainting  the  friends  of  Dr.  NichoU  on  the  Con- 
tinent, that  a  volume  of  his  sermons  will  shortly  be  published,  by  subscription, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  price  one  goineaj  and  that  subscriptiotis  ane  fe- 
ceived  by  the  publishers  of  this  Review. 

Dr.  Julius,  the  indefatigable  friend  of  bunianity>wall  commence  publishing 
on  the  1st  of  January,  a  moothly  periodical,  tq  he  entitled  Annals  (if  InHiiU'- 
HanM  for  Puni$hment  and  Itnprcvement,  Tlii^  work  will  embody  the  pcoo<ed- 
ip^s  of  all  civilized  states  that  have  for  their  object  the  moral  amelioration  of 

Srisoojers,  the  care  of  discharged  crimin^l^  ^he  education  of  neglected  or 
epraved  youth,  and  the  restoration  of  erring  females  to  the  paths  of  virtue. 

It  is  well,  known  to  the  learned  world,  that  the  greater  part  of  the.Codkef 
Reieripii,  ^hich  still  exist  in  the  libraries  of  Europe,  came  originally  from. the 
j^medietine  Convent  formerly  existing  at  Bobbio  on  the  Trebia,  oh  the  West 
frontier  of  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  the  last  fot)ndation  of  the  Irish  Saint  Colum- 
bfentis ;  a  convent  which  reckoned  among  its  Abbots,  in  the  tenth  century,  the 
drtebiratedOerbert, afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  IT.,  who,  on  account  of  his  niul- 
tllttrioits  knowledge,  wa|  suspected  of  sorcery.  The  last  remains  of  the  library 
of  this  Convent  were,  on  its  suppression,  removed  to  Turin,  where  tne  libra- 
rian. Abbe  Peyron,  examined  them,  'after  the  example  of  Angelo  Maio.  Bot 
important  codices  had  been  previcftisly  removed  froth  Bobbio  to  Rome  and 
Naples,  and  1200  years  ago;  as  Maio  reports,  "  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Bor- 
romeo,  by  rich  presents  to  tbe'convent,'had  obtained  all  the  good  codices  for 
the  Ambrosian  LJbrary'at  Milan.** 

The  Imperial  Litoury  at  Vienna  also  possesses  a  codex  rescriptus  from 
Bobbio,  tlie  only  dOt^in  Germany,  both  the  first  and  second  writing  in  which 
cantaiu  xbirty-£aur  Mry  adcieut  and  hi|hly  interesting  E^tlt  H  ImedUa,  as 
appears  from  the  Mf^rt  of  Dr.  Von  £tchenfeld>  keeper  of  the  fibriiry.     M^e 
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fbaU  htfra*  meatiOD  ooly  th^  followiiigi  whioh  have  justbewi  fmut^  fixm  ^km 

.   ^ritdanigr^mmmtiei  deLaude  ImptrmtorU  Anaiiatii;  ei  d§  Bomdm-iku^ 
MensuriijCarmina.  •AUtrum  nuM  pfimttmaUeruMflmiiu$.§didU  at  UktMnmi 
Sieph.  Lad'uL  Endlicher  Hungarwt  BawmensU, 
The  other  inedited  pieces  wili  shortly  be  published  by  the  Imperial  Dbrary. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Michaelmas  Leipzig  Book  Fair  contaios  3,^35  article^ 
and  that  of  Easter  had  3,885,  making  a-total  for  the  year  1898,  of  no  less 
Chan  7,lld'afCiciety  being  more  than  in  any  preoadiiig  year  From  this,  itow- 
arerywe  most  deduct  the  foreign  works  sent  on  corofaitsion,  amounting  to  319; 
works  preparing  for  puhlicatioa,  349 ;  maps,  81 ;  musical  articles,  96,  and 
piMFv  10;  iwe  have  still  2,467  remaining.  In  the  Easter  catalogue,  after 
making  similar  deductions  there  remained  3,187.  In  the  «vhole  year  1838, 
therefore,  6,654  have  actually  appeared;  being  546  more  than  in  18^.  The 
foUowtiig  is  a  viewr  of  the  numher  of  pablicatioDs  which  actually  appeared 
from  1814  to  1828,  excluding  maps,  music,  &c. 

In 
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1814 

2520 

1111822 

4283 

1815 

2750 

1B23 

4309 

1816 

3197 

1824 

4511 

1817 

3532 

1B95 

4836 

1818 

3781 

1826 

4704 

1819 

3916 

1827 

51Q8 

1820 

3958 

1828 

5654 

1821 

3997 

This  table  exhibits  a  very  steady  increase  iu  the  annual  number  of  new 
publications.  The  number  of  booksellers  whose  publications  are  announeed 
IS  391. 

Among  the  works  last  published,  are  337  theological,  180  historical,  185 

{periodicals,  112  novels,  34  plays,  45  collections  of  lyric  poems,  10  epic  poems 
besides  the  ancient  classics),  53  tales,  74  pocket-books  of  different  descriptions^ 
and  99  works  in  foreign  modern  languages,  but  published  by  German  booksellerSi 
As  far  as  we  may  judge  by  the  titles,  the  present  catalogue  is  not  deficient  in 
valuable  works,  though  it  must  be  confessed  there  is  an  immense  number  which 
promise  nothing  better  than  repetitions  of  what  has  been  printed  a  hundred 
times  before. 


The  Wirtemberg  Society  for  undertaking  Voyages  of  Natural  History,  lifth 
hitherto  sent  out  only  botanists,  whose  collections  in  Sardinia,  Istria^  SmynM^ 
Carinthia,  &c.  have  given  entire  satisfaction  to  the  shareholders.  It  is  won 
proposed  to  send  out  mineralogists,  and  M.  Kurr  has  already  departed  for 
Scandinavia.  The  shares  are  fifteen  florins,  and  on  the  expiration  of  th^ 
voyage,  the  shareholder  receives,  according  to  his  wishes,  either  specimens  in 
botany  or  mineralogy. 

.  A  work  is  announced  shortly  to  appear  at  Garlsruhe,  consisting  of  a  selection 
of  papers  from  the  archives  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden;  containing  reports^ 
plans  of  campaigns,  strategical  discus&ions,  and  questions  of  state  policy^ 
emanating  from  the  Emperors  Leopold  I.,  .Toseph  I. ;  King  William  III.;  Frc-i 
derick  I.  of  Prussia;  Maximilian  Joseph,  Elector  of  Bv.aria;  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy;  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  &c.  &c.  The  cfflf^tion  will  consist  of 
fonr  parts,  the  first  containing  pieces  relative  to  the  wis  whh  Tur^ev,  ooen^ 
Qiencmg  in  \6^{  the  second  part. goes  back  to  1674|  9f^A^  ilevotsd  to  thf^ 
official  acts  of  the  war,  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Nimegoen;  the  tjiird  part 
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coouuns  the  war.  undertaken  against  France  in  1689,  and  tlie  foaeth^'wliidi 
extends  from  1702  to  1707,  contains  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Sucoosfion. 
Each  part  is  complete  in  itself,  and  will  form  two  or  three  volumes  in  8to. 
.The  greater  part  of  the  documcnu  are  written  in  (reoch. 

.  The  two  first  volumes  of  the  Correspondence  between  Goethe  and  Sehtiler, 
(which  is  the  collectiuu  alluded  to  by  Goethe  in  our  last  No.,  p.  SS2X  from  the 
year  1794  to  1805,  have  just  appeared. 

An  Encyclopaedical  Manual  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  OeniMuiy,  so  far-as 
relates  to  Catholics  and  Protestants,  with  historical  ekicidations,  and  constant 
reference  to  the  latest  state  of  the  churches  in  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Wirtejuberg,  Hanover,  Saxony,  Baden,  Hesse,  Meckleobui^b,  and  other  Ger- 
.man  Slates,  by  A.  Miiller,  is  announced  for  speedy  pnblieatien. 

.  M.  Lomler,  of  Heldburg,  has  a  new  life  of  Martin  Luther  in  the  prcas,  in 
two  thick  8vo.  volumes. 


A  History  of  the  Wars  in  Italy,  from  1792  to  1815,  with  maps  and  plaiui^  is 
anuouuoed  to  appear  in  3  vols. 

M.  Biirger,  of  Heidelberg,  well  known  by  his  mathematical  works,  has  an- 
nounced a  System  of  Universal  Language,  by  which  a  correspondence  may  be 
kept  up,  on  easy  and  certain  principles,  by  individuals  of  all  nations,  al- 
though totally  unacquainted  with  each  others'  native  language.  The  acquisition 
of  the  system  will  scarcely  require  two  days. 

Professor  MUnch  announces  a  History  of  Mooachism  in  all  its  ramifications 
and  its  consequences  to  church  and  state ;  to  be  completed  in  20  or  26  vols. 

An  edition  of  the  works  of  Jacob  Bohme,  the  celebrated  Mystic^  is  announced 
to  aj^pear,  by  Dr.  W.  Menzel,  in  12  vols.  8vu. 

A  Description  of  the  Antiaerophthora,  or  preservative  a^^aiust  every  species 
of  mephitic  air,  a  new  discovery,  by  Joseph  Weitenhiller,  will  shortly  appear. 


ITALY. 


The  Itinerario  dtlle  Due  Sieilie,  &c.,  published  last  year,  by  the  Cavalier 
Quattromanni,  presents  us  with  a  good  statistical  view  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  the  population  of  each  province,  and  its  divisions,  in  relation 
to  their  military,  political,  judicial,  and  ecclesiastical  administration,  together 
with  the  state  of  public  education,  manufacturing  and  bene6cent  insticutious. 
The  various  products  of  the  soil,  the  roads,  sute  of  trade,  the  great  towns,  and 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants  are  also  described.  Two  synoptical  tables 
present  us  with  the  distances  of  the  most  remarkable  places  from  each  other  ; 
in  short,  the  work  fs  a  complete  guide  through  the  Country,  on  the  plan  of 
Reichard's  Manual,  and  as  tne  author  has  bestowed  great  pains  on  his  work, 
and  has  for  the  most  part  derived  his  information  fronr  official  sources^  his 
book  ranks  among  the  best  that  have  appeared  on  the  sufiject. 

The  Marc|uis  Tempi,  of  Florence,  has  published  a  translation,  with  Notes, 
of'  M;  Dvpin's  wurk  on  the  Application  of  Geometry  and  Mechanics  to  the 
Arts  and  Manufactures,    bince  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  the 
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Marquis  has  instituted  a  course  of  lectures  for  mechanics  on, the  same  sub- 
jectSy  and  has  appoiiued  M.  Ciuci^  a  learned  Professor,  to  deCver  Uietn.  Teh 
prizes,  the  firac  of  ]00  fraocsy.will  be  distrib|ited  at  the  end  of  the  cour^ 
among  the  workmen  who  have  most  distinguished  tbeinselres.'  '/'  , 

'  A  new  periodical,,  devoted  to  the  Sciences,  is  announced  to  appear  at 'Flo- 
rence. It  will  be  published  quarterlj^,  and  will  contain  contHbution^  from 
Members  of  the  principal  learned  societies  in  Ital^,  as  well  as  from  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Universities.  The  emeriti  of  the  Universities  will  have  the  right 
nf  having  their  writings  inserted  in  this  journal. 

M.  Ciarapij  of  Florence,  an  amateur  of  Polish  literature,  will  shortly  pub- 
lish his  ^Inquiry  respecting  the  false  Demetrius.''  The  third  and  fourtn  vols. 
of  the  interesting  work  entitled  **  Oritaliani  in  Russia,'*  which  relates  the 
fate  of  the  Italian  forces  under  Napoleon  that  invaded  Russia,  have  also  uf^ 
peared. 

The  celebrated  lyric  and  dramatic  poet  and  philologist,  Vintenzo  Monti,  died 
at  Milan,  on  the  ISth  of  October  last,  aged  75.  An' edition  of  bk  works 
was  published  this  year,  by  Brighenti,  at  Bologna.  His.,  widow  bas  alrq^dy 
announced  her  intention  of  publishing  another,  more  complete  than  any  that 
has  yet  appeared,  in)Sloding  his  epistolary  correspondence.     *  ^     ' 

Monti  has  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  literature  of  his  Coventry  for  thc^Jfist 
half  century,  and  was  in  other  respects  so  remarkable  a  man,  that  we  should 
hold  ourselves  negligent  of  our  duty  if  we  did  not  take  some  paips  to  supply 
our  readers  with  the  means  of  appreciating  his  character*  .  An  article  i»  m 
preparation,  which  we  venture  to  hope  will  not  be  found  unworthy  of  the 
subject.  •  '  .  '  •       ^ 

The.  Italian  translation  of  the  Biographie  UnivenelUy  now  publishing  at 
Venice,  has  advanced  to  the  46th  volume,  or  letter  R.  In  this  translation 
great  attention  has,  as  might  be  expected,  been  paid  to  the  Italian  lives. 

Signer  Pistolesi  has  announced  the  publication  of  a  splendid  J}eKfiptkm  of 
ike  V'atiean,  illustrated  with  engravings  by  Cammillo  Ouerra.  The  work  will 
consist  of  80  Livraisous  in  foho,  to  be  published  monthly ;  ten  sheets  of  letter- 
press, and  seven  plates  will  be  the  complement  of  each. 

Two  Italian  translations  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon  have  been 
printed  at  Floireoce. 


NETHERLANDS. 

A  N  edition  of  the  works  of  Lemontey,  the  French  Academioian,  is  aimouBced 
for  publication  at  Brussels,  in  9  vols,  royal  ISmio^  which  will  indiide  ihe  oele- 
brated  Euai  tut  P  Uabliuement  monarchique  de  LanneXlV^^  and  a  fragi»eot» 
On  the  Plague  of  Marseilles  and  Pretence  in  17fiO  amd  17fll^  eitracted  foam 
the  unpublished  work  which  was  seized  by  the  French  miabtry  after  \m  d«Nth; 
entitled  CHtieal  History  of  France  from  the  death  of  Lomis  XIF. 

■  '  "  ■^  J.il  ;•; 

Colonel  Rottters,  the  author  of  the  work  announced  for  publication  in  our 
4th  number,  enxitled  hwiretkre  de  "RfUs  ^  Conata^H^atfU  k.imig  deJUt  Mer 
Ai^ir^,  (which  by  the  way^  has  never  yet  apjpe^ed^)  hiipisaMed'*  fcelptciuiioC 

•nun.'."' 
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Jli^qther  wprk/>n  the  Mmum^nt*  qfEM^s^  to  b^  pabli»b«d  in  H  ownbert  «^ 
jpng  folio,  each  co^tajniog  6ve  pUtes  with  descriptive  letter-press. 

The  second  volume  of  the  '<  Plutarch  of  the  Netherlands^  has  just  been 
pttblishA.  It  contains  the  Biography  of  the  following  persons.  Egmoot, 
Van  Bycky  Tropip^  Teniers,  William  III.,  Ducmesnoy,  Justus Lipsias,  Coboro, 
JanBeQui%Van  Heio^onti  BarDeve|d|  Gerhard  Dow,  and  Philip  de  Comines. 


5^^^ 


RUSSIA  AND  POLAND. 

Tax  publication  of  Pushkin't  Eugtniui  Ontguin  has  in  Ewssia  given  birch 
Co  a  multitude  of  tales  in  verse.  Versifying  is,  indeed,  all  the  rage  among 
the  young  men  of  some  talent  and  of  no  talenc,  clearly  indicating  the  mental 
fermentation  that  exists,  and  which  is  slowly,  but  gradually,  spreading  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  vast  Russian  empire.  A  new  journal,  lately  begon  at 
Tiflis,  promises  to  afford  some  interesting  particulars  from  the  Caucasus,  and 
|be  ^eniy  acquired  possessions  in  that  direction. 

The  commission  for  the  publication  of  the  Iaws  of  the  Russian  Empire  will 
shortly  publish  the  fourth  voIui|ie  of  that  important  work. 

The  Historical  and  Archssolo^ical  Society  is  about  to  bring  out  several  works, 
among  which  a  Russian  translation,  with  explanatory  notes  from  the  Latin,  of 
lier^erstein's  Voyage  is  particularly  n^entioned. 

M.  Glinka,  author  of  a  History  of  Russia,  is  preparing  a  History  of  the 
Life  and  Reign  of  Alexander  I.  in  3  vols.  8vo. 

A  new  Tragedy,  entitled  Borit  Godunqf,  which  is  destined,  it  i$  said,  lo 
form  a  new  era  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  Russia,  is  shortly  expected  from 
the  pen  of  Pushkin  the  celebrated  poet. 

On  the  6r8t  of  October  the  inauguration  of  the  Univertity  of  Finland  took 

5 lace  at  Helsiogfors,  to  which  place  it  has  been  removed  in  consequence  of  the 
estructive  fire  at  Abo.  The  number  of  students  already  amounts  to  985,  and 
more  are  daijy  arriving. 

The  Poems  of  the  old  Polish  poet,  Nicholas  Lempy  who  died  in  1581,  have 
been  recently  collected  and  published  by  Muakarski,  of  Posen.  The  sixteentb 
century,  which  was  so  glorious  a  period  for  Poland,  both  in  a  political  and 
literary  point  of  view,  was  succeeded  by  times  in  which  the  evil  genius  of 
Jesuitical  tyranny,  joined  with  the  oppression  of  the  nobility  and  civil  dissen- 
sions, conspired  to  render  that  unhappy  country  truly  miserable.  During 
these  melancholy  times  nearly  all  the  works  of  the  distinguished  poets  and 
historians,  of  which  Poland  boasted  in  the  aixteenth  century,  were  lose;  while 
a  barbarous  monkish  Lacinity  usurped  the  piece  of  the  national  language  ia 
books.  Nearly  150  years  elapsed  before  any  one  thoagbt  of  the  works  of 
Lenp,  formerly  sooelebratedv  till  at  length  a  Polish  faibliographar,  Coiioc  Titas 
Daialy  nski,  aocideataliy  metwith  a  oopy  of  them,  and  presented  it  to  the  learned 
Joachim  Leiewell,  who  published  an  aoeoont  of  it,  in  which  he  describes  it  as 
nnique,  and  as  a  bibliographical  ranty  of  the  greaiest  valuer  The  preaant 
editor  of  Lamp  is  ei^tPged  in  coUeotiog  the  MS.  remains  of  anoient  Pobih 
writara  q(  cfa#  ataiaeath  andiOaamifaaUi  o«rtarios^  aad  of  the  ksaar  kmomm 
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workB  of  the  same  period,  with  a  view  to-  their  puhlicalioB  as  a  series,  of  whidi 
Lerap's  Poems  form  the  first  volume.  Lemp  died  verj  yonog,  and  hu  Poems 
were  published  after  his  death  bjr  his  brother. 


SWEDEN. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  first  part  of  a  verv  interesting  pablieation 
called  Fetrijkata  Suecana  /ormatumis  creiactm,  by  Professor  1^.  Nilssoo,  of 
Lund.  Professor  Nilsson  is  already  ad  vantajpeousij  Icnown,  both  in  his  own 
country  and  abroad,  as  an  eminent  naturalist,  and  has  added  not  a  little  to  bis 
fame  by  this  work.  A  knowledge  of  the  petrifactions  is  necessarily  of  great 
importance  to  the  stMdents  of  geological  scieooe,  and  the  author  has  in  pre- 
ference chosen  those  of  the  cretaceous  formatiooy  as  having  been — though  they 
constitute  a  number  of  about  200  species, — least  examined  by  previous  authors. 
The  plates  are  executed  with  great  care,  so  as.  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  each 
species,  and  the  descriptions  are  concise  and  accurate.  The  continuation  of 
this  work  will  be  anxiously  looked  for  by  all  the  lovers  of  this  interesting 
branch  of  science. 


A  metrical  translation  of  Sir  Walter  Scot t'&'' Lady  of  theLake^^  by  the 
Honourable  Lawrence  Arnell,  has  lately  appeared  atStockhohn.  We  could 
not  forbear  smiling  on  looking  at  the  title,  Hoffrtken^  knowing  the  fondness 
of  our  northern  friends  for  high-sounding  names.  We  observe  that  some 
high  encomiums  have  been  passed  upon  it  by  the  Nffa  Ar§n$,  but  we  have 
not  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the  whole;  judging  from  the  sped- 
mens  we  have  seen,  the  translation  is  tolerably  faithful,  the  versification  ^ 
the  metre  of  the  original)  easy,  and  the  laogoage  elegant.  The  wrftinge  df 
Sir  Walter  Scott  have  hitherto  only  been  known  in  Sweden  through  the  me- 
diom  of  wretched  translations  from  the  German ;  and  Mr.  Arnell  will  entitle 
himself  to  no  small  share  of  gratitude  from  his  countrymen  by  making  the 
Scottish  bard  better  known  and  understood  in  his  native  land. 


Thiinberg,  the  successor  of  the  younger  Linnaeus  at  Upsal,  died  on  the  8th 
Aogost,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  a^e,  after  having  filled  the  botanical  chair, 
during  half  a  century,  with  indefatigable  zeal.  He  had  travelled  over  a  great 
part  of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  extending  his  knowledge^  and  exploring 
nature. 


The  most  complete  collection  of  autograph  letters  of  Charles  XIL  is  pre* 
served  in  a  library  belonging  to  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine's,  at  Lubeek. 
They  are  mostly  addressed  to  his  sister  the  Princess  Ulrica  Eleonora^  and  dated 
from  Bender,  after  the  battle  of  Pultawa,  respecting  the  unfortunate  issue  of 
which  they  give  very  interesting  details. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  whereas,  during  the  reigns  of  the  native  kings  of 
Sweden,  the  French  language  and  literature  enjoyed  undue  favour,  they  are 
sinking  into  oblivion  under  a  monarch  who  is  hj  birth  a  Frenchman.  French  it 
no  longer  the  language  of  the  court,  and  the  higher  circles;  the  crowi>-]^nce 
and  princess  speak  nothing  but  Swedish  in  their  societies>  and  the  French  fitera** 
ture  is  forgotten.  On  the  other  band,  a  rage  for  translations  from  the  Germaii 
prevails  in  Sweden.  At  Mariefbrd  there  is  a  regular  manufactory,  which  an- 
nually publishes  a  great  number  of  iraoslatioas  of  German  works.  These 
have  caused  a  knowledge  i>f  QenaanJiterature  toe  hecoane  yaaeial  ia  Sweden^ 
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A  remarkable*' wOrV,  br  Mr.  Von  Kronigstvard,  has  lately  been  poblisfied  at 
Stockholm,  Hafald  Har/ager  Affkomlingar  pa  Europas  Throner,  which  proves, 
by  roost  carefally  and  accurately  arranged  tables,  tiiat  most  of  tbe'monarcks 
or  Europe  are  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Uarald  Harfager,  who  was  born 
883,  di^  934,  reigned  49  years,  end  was  married  five  times. 
The  present  Swedish  feigning  family  succeeded  by  adoption. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  is  descended  from  H.  H.  in  89  degrees 

....    Spain •     ...    31 

'  ....    Naples 81 

....    Wirtemberg 80 

....    Denmark .    .    S9 

'    •  ....     England «8 

....    Netherlands 89 

...    Sardinia 38 

....    Portugal 80 

.    .     .     .     Prussia 88 

....    Saxony 88* 

Tbe  Emp.  of  Austria        SO 

....    Russia 89 

The  King  of  France 81. 

In  350  years  the  changes  of  sovereigns  in  some  of  the  above  kingdoms  were 
as  follows  J — 

Bavaria  and  Prussia    ........    1^ 

Denmark       . .13 

France 14 

Russia 84 

Turkey 84 

Rome *..*..    84 

The  dynasty  of  Denmark  has  been  the  longest  of  any  on  the  thraiie^ 

'    Baron  Hugo  V.  Hamilton  intends  to  publish  six  or  eight  numbers  annvally 
•f  lithographic  plates  from  paintings  in  private  collections  in  Sweden. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Gevsva. — ^It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  state  of  education  in  our  little 
canton  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  France  and  Sardinia.  '  In 
1827,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Loire,  there  were  4,535  young  men 
found  liable  to  the  conscription;  of  these,  8,985  could  neither  read  nor  write; 
1,311  could  both  read  and  write;  833  could  only  read, and  sixty-five  uncertain. 
In  the  department  of  the  Ain,  there  were  3,093 ;  of  whom,  887  conld  onlj 
read;  1,079  who  could  read  and  write;  1,718  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  79  uncertain.  In  thit  department  is  the  little  town  of  G«s,  on 
the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Jura,  in  which  there  were  198  liable  to  the 
conscription;  of  these,  188  could  read  and  write;  three  could  read  only. 
So  that  there  were  but  thirty-six  in  a  100  who  could  neither  read  nor  wntt.  In 
this  place  therefore,  which  is  on  the  frontiers  of  Geneva,  and  the  Canton  de 
Vaud,  five-eighths  have  been  at  school,  and  acquired,  at  least,  some  ktiovHcdge. 
In  Gez  also,  among  all  the  towns  in  the  department,  agricnltore/breedtngeF 
cattle,  and  manufactures,  are  the  most  flourishing.  This  is,  however,  entirely 
owing  to  its  proximity  to  Geneva.  According  to  the  above  computation,  oearly 
two-thirds  of  the  French  youths  were  wholly  uneducated.  Of  the  feraalct,  so.- 
ei^iths  may  be  reckoned  as  in' the  same  predicament. 


.  In  &i«07>  cwt'of  ten  yooo^  people  of  both  seies,  we  may  .reckon  tbat  eitbt 
are  wklioot  educotion;  end  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  for  inatanoe  in  toe 
Tarantaiee  and  Maarienne,  nine.  Here,  in  Geneva,  and,  mr  the  last  five  yearly 
in  the  Canton  de  Vaiid,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  healthy  child  of  ten  yeara 
of  age  that  cannot  both  read  and  write  with  facility. 

llie  little  Council  of  the  Canton  of  Argovia  has  issued  an  oriKnanee  in 
.order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  education  to  children  who  are  employed  in 
manufactories,  fiy  this  ordinance,  the  owners  of  all  such  manufactories  are 
compelled  to  establish  a  school,  and  provide  a  proper  echoolmaster  to  instruct 
the  children  employed  by  them.  One  hour  daily,  or  two  hours  every  other 
day,  is  to  be  allowed  them  for  the  purpose.  All  these  schools  to  be  under  the 
special  superintendance  of  the  Councillors  of  schools.  No  manufacturer  is 
allowed  to  receive  a  child  into  his  establishment  without  a  certificate  from  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  that  the  child  is  of  proper  age. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Empez1a2,  a  Swiss  clergyman*  has  recently  published  a  pamph- 
let, entitled  Notice  ntr  Alexandre^  Empcreur  de  RnsMfpar  H.  X.  £.,  MinUtre 
du  SairU  Evangite.  '  The  author  was  for  many  years  the  travelling  companion 
of  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Krudener.     After  her  death  he  returned  to  his 
native  city,   where  he  joined  the  congregation  of  the  Rev.  Cssar  Malan, 
and  afterwards  established  a  similar  congregation  of  his  own  at  Bourg  deTour. 
In  this  pamphlet  he  gives  an  account  of  Madame  de  Krudener's  and  his  own 
interviews  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  Heidelberg  and  Paris.    Alexander, 
be  says,  though  brought  up  in  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  never  found  any  real 
pleasure  in  them,  and  frequently  felt  himself  uneasy  in  his  mind  respecting 
the  account  he  would  have  to  give  of  himself  in  another  world.    He  often  re- 
solved to  reform,  but  such  resolutions  were  transitory.    Having  heard  of  the 
piety  of  the  famous  Jung  Stilling,  and  thinking  this  venerable  old  man  might 
be  able  to  give  him  some  salutary  counsel,  he  saw  him  in  1812.    Stilling, 
however,  had  no  clear  or  simple  notions  of  the  Gospel,  and  did  not  afford 
Alexander  the  comfort  he  was  in  search  of.    In  1815,  when  at  Heidelberg 
he  first  became  acquainted  with  Madame  Krudener  and  the  author  of  this 
pamphlet,  and  was  so  deeply  affected  by  what  Madame  K.  said  to  him  on  their 
first  interview,  that  he  took  a  small  solitary  house  near  the  town,  and  invited 
her  to  come  and  reside  near  him.    She  accordingly  took  apartments  at  a  farm 
house,  about  ten  minutes  walk  from  him,' to  which  the  Emperor  usually  re- 
.paired  every  other  day,  and  remained  from  ten  at  night  till  two  in  the  morning, 
reading  the  Bible  with  Madame  K.  and  Mr.  £.,  and  making  himself  familiar 
.with  the  eternal  truths  of  salvation.    The  result  of  these  conversations  was, 
that   be  declared  he  felt  an  internal  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  confidence  io 
the  Divine  favour,  which  he  had  never  before  enjoyed.  When  he  left  Heidel- 
.berg,  on  the  35th  of  June,  he  invited  his  new  friends  to  follow  him  to  Paris, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  35th  of  July.     During  their  stay  in  that  city,  Alex- 
ander oOQtinued  bis  intercourse  with  them,  and  daily  expressed  himself  more 
and  iDore  convinced  of  the  Divine  favour.    His  life  was  several  times  in  dan- 
ger.    One  day  he  told  them  that  a  bottle  of  poisoned  wine  had  been  found  on 
bis  cable,  and*  the  cook  nearly  lost  his  life  by  tasting  it,  to  ascertain  if  it  was 
the  riitht  wine.    His  Mejestj^  also  received  a  letter,  signed  Le  CapUaine  des 
Regk*de9,  threatening  him  with  the  most  dreadful  vengeance  for  refusing  to 
place  the  King  of  Rome  on  the  throne  of  France.    **  We  were  much  alarmed,'^ 
say  a  Mr.  £.,  **.  but  Alexander  said,  <  Make  yourselves  easy,  God  protects  me ; 
I  aoi  without  fear;  a&  the  Eternal  is  with  me,  I  need  not  fear  what  man  can 
do  itfainet  me."* 

Alter  the  grand  review  on  the  plain  of  VertuSi  and  some  days  before  Alex- 
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attder  left  Pkrby  he  brought  them  the  outline  of  the  celebimted  docuiifeat, 
which  bat  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  Holy  Allumoe,  though  the  original 
parties  to  it  certainly  did  not  give  it  that  appellation.  Alexander  esproeed 
;reat  satisfaction  at  the  readiness  with  which  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
lug  of  Prussia  entered  into  his  views. 

Mr.  Empezias  had  not  intended  this  curious  little  pamphlet  for  publication; 
but  having  shown  it  in  manuscript  to  several  persons,  one  of  them,  an  English 
clergyman9(wbo  had  conversed  with  the  Emperor  at  Moscow, Aiz-la-Chapelle, 
and  lastly  at  the  Crimea,)  informed  him  that  His  Majestv  bad  related  to  him 
bis  conversion,  and  the  origin  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  precisely  as  described  in 
ibis  pamphlet. 


ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

Paris. — An  interesting  work  on  the  Crusadet,  from  Arabian  authorities, 
will  shortly  be  published  by  M.  Reinaud,  author  of  the  able  work,  Descriptioli 
of  the  Mussulman  Monuments  in  the  possession  of  the  Due  de  Bkaoas. 
As  Michaud's  Hitioires  de  Crusades  may  be  regarded  as  embodying  the  Chris- 
tian and  European  accounts  of  these  wars,  the  work  now  announced,  is 
intended  to  furnish  us  with  tbe  narratives  of  the  Moslems.  Most  of  the 
oriental  writers  who  have  been  consulted,  were  contemporary  with  tbe  ereotB 
related,  and  impart  to  the  narrative  all  the  animation  that  such  advantaget 
may  be  supposed  to  bestow.    The  princes  who  acted  the  most  conspicuous 

rrt  in  these  wars, — Saladin,  Richard  Cceur  deDon,  the  Emperors  Frederick 
and  II.,  and' St.  Louis,<^w)ll  form  the  chief  subjects  of  interest;  reapcct- 
ing  Saladin  in  particular,  many  original  traits  will  be  disclosed  which  will 
place  his  character  in  a  new  light.  The  whole  work,  in  short,  will  abound  with 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  manners,  state  of  mental  cultivation  and  institu* 
dons  of  the  people  of  the  East  during  the  middle  ages. 

M.  Klaproth  has  published  in  the  German  journals  an  exposure  of  Dr. 
Schott*s  pretended  translation  of  the  works  of  Confucius  from  the  Chinese, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  translation  has  been  really  made  from 
the  English  of  Marshmao. 

BoMir.— Successive  editions  have  appeared  of  nearly  all  the  Moallaka,  accom- 
panied with  the  commentary  of  Zuzeni.  Orientalists  consider  that  the  preference 
given  to  this  commentator  is  Well  meriti^.  Without  losing  himself  in  long  digres- 
aions  and  minute  discussions,  he  scrupulously  devotes  himself  to  the  explana- 
tion of  such  words  and  passages  as  really  require  it,  to  dear  up  grammatical 
difficulties,  and  to  throw  light  on  the  progress  and  connection  of  the  ideas. 
His  commentary  on  the  Moallaka  of  Tarafa  is  the  only  one  at  present  out 
of  print*  The  edition  published  by  Reiske,  at  Ley  den,  in  1749,  contains 
indeed  extracts  from  the  Scholia  of  Ibn*Nabas,  and  abounds  with  erudition ; 
but  as  his  MSS.  were  very  defective,  and  the  metrical  arrangement  was  quite 
neglected,  his  text  was  necessarily  erroneous,  and  his  translation  often  inaccu- 
rate and  obscure.  Besides,  the  Scholia  of  Ibn-Nahas  are,  for  the  most  part, 
too  short  and  unsatisfactory;  while  Reiske's  own  annotations  are  for  ever 
losing  sight  of  the  text.  The  friends  of  Arabic  literatuM  will,  therefore^  be 
pleased  to  bear  that  a  new  edition  of  this  Moallaka,  with  the  oommentanr  of 
Zttzeni,  is  about  to  appear  at  Bonn,  under  the  superintttidence  of  M.  Vullers. 
It  will  contain  the  substance  of  Reiske's  edition,  which  is  now  difficult  to  be 
aMt  with,  add  will  be  published  in  two  parts;  the  first  conAuDiog  tbe  Ariibic 


ttxt,  with  tht  opoiBientaiyy  and  the  second  enbmdiig  wi  hietomi  j«tradao- 
tiooy  a  translatiooy  Dotea,  mad  a  Ibt  of  the  words  eiplaioed. 

St.  Petbrsburo.— Professor  Charmoy,  attached  to  the  Oriental  Institu^ 
tioD,io  the  department  of  Foreign  alEurs,  intends  shortly  to  publish  the  ^/ep- 
andreid,  tin  episode  of  the  famous  Persian  poem,  Lkefukt'nami,  by  Niiaiwy. 
The  subject  of  this  episode  is  supposed  to  be  an  expedition  which  the  Russians 
(as  related  by  the  Arabic  writers,  Massudy  and  Abulfeda)  undertook  in  the 
years  943-4  of  the  Christian  era,  against  the  city  of  Breda^the  ancient  capital 
of  the  province  of  Arran,  and  which  now  belongs  to  Russia.  They  had,  at' 
first,  the  most  brilliant  success,  but  were  at  last  boiten  by  Mahoouned,  the  soit 
of  Mussafir,  the  governor  of  Aierbiidjan,  and  obliged  to  return  to  their  own 
conn  try.  The  Persian  poet,  however,  by  an  anachronism  common  to  £asteni 
poets,  ascribes  the  glory  of  having  defeated  them  to  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Philip,  whose  exploits  are  a  favourite  subject  of  the  oriental  romance  writeri* 

The  translation  of  the  AUxandreid  was  undertaken  in  1840,  by  Mr.  Looia 
Spitznagel,  of  Wiloa,  a  pupil  of  the  Oriental  Institution;  and  intended  to  be 

Sidicated  to  Mr.  Adelung,its  director.  A  premature  death;  leaving  carried  off 
e  yooug  translator,  his  professor,  Mr.  Cnarmoy,  has  undertaken  to  revise , 
correct,  and  complete  his  performance.  The  Professor  has  also  added,  the 
Persian  text  of  this  episode,  from  the  Calcutta  edition;  with  above  ifiOO. 
various  readings,  derived  from  two  manusQrlpt  copies,  and  from  a  very  incor^ 
rect  edition  of  this  episode,  poblished  in  1836,  by  Professor  Erdmaon.  The 
whole  is  preceded  by  the  Biography  of  Nizamy,  and  eleven  Persian  poeu^  liia 
contemporaries;  extracted  from  the  works  of  Dauiet  Shah,  and  from  tliot 
Pyrce  or  Atechekede  of  Luthf  Aly^Rey, 

Mr.  Charmo^  has  inserted  an  analysis  of  the  £rst  part  of  the  poem,  from 
the  History  ol  Persian  Literature,  by  Mr.  Von  Hammer;  and  also  of  the. 
second  parr,  called  Igbal-nami  Mfn^/ery,  which  treats  of  the  prosperhy  of  • 
Alexander.  This  second  part  is  very  rare,  as  it  is  omitted  in  almost  alt  the ' 
manuscripts,  and  even  in  the  edition  uf  Calcutta;  the  analysis  of  it  was  made 
from  the  two  MSS.  communicated  to  Professor  Cbarmoy  by  the  Conservator 
of  the  Asiatic  Museum  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences. 

As  the  text  of  this  noem  is  often  very  obscure,  the  Professor  has  added  libove 
300  critical,  historical,  and  geogra|]^ical  notes,  as  well  as  the  commentary  of' 
the  Calcutta  edition.    The  work  will  consist  of  two  volumes:  the  first,  con-s- 
taining the  lives  of  Nizamy  and  the  eleven  Persian  poets,  by  Dauiet  Shah 
and  Luthf  Ali  Bey,  the  analysis  of  the  two  parts  of  the  Aiesandreid,  the  Per- 
sian text,  and  various  readmgs,  besides  the  translation  of  the  Expedition  of 
Alexander  against  the  Russians.  This  volume  will  appear  early  in  1829.    The' 
second,  containing  the  notes,  will  li^  published  about  three  months  later.         ' 

During  the  late  war  with  Persia,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Emperor 
Nicholas^  by  M.  Scnkowski,  on  the  possibility  of  obtaining  from  the  Persian 
government  a  certain  number  of  the  rarest  OrieotalMSS.    His  Majesty  ap-  ' 

5 roved  of  the  idea,  and  orders  were  given  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Lussian  army  in  Persia,  to  collect  the  libraries  that  might  be  found  in  the 
conquered  cities,  and  to  exact  from  the  Persian  govemnient,  at  the  conclusion  \ 
of  peace,  a  stipulation  by  which  it  should  be  bound  to  furnish  a  collection  of' 
manuscripts  from  a  list  drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Senkowski  and  Fraehn.    This 
list  embraced  almost  400  of  the  rarest  and  most  curious  works,  am^ng  which 
the  Geocraphy  of  Ptolemy  was  not  forgotten ;  nor  those  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  tliat  had  been  translated  into  Arabic,  and  lost  in  the  original  tongue. 
The  Persians  have  already  sent  in  sixty  works,  but  the  completion  of  the 
catalogue  requires  time,  as  tne  MSS  must  be  sought  for  all  over  Persia.        ^ 


092-  i^ieeUamous  Literary  Naaicet. 

Aaottg.  tbetMliitt  brMghc  l^t^M  EuMiftni  from  P«tiii,-»  tlieliUHlry  of 
ArdebihJ,  which  fell  into  the  handB  of  General  Count  Suchtelen.  This  library 
wat  founded  in  the  year  1013  of  theHexira;  Shah  Abbas  I.,  who  reigued 
M  that  tine,  deposited  the  mannsoriptfc  which  he  had  collected  in  the  mosque 
erected  in  iiieiiiof7  of  his  ancestor,  Scheikh-Sofi,  on  the  very  spot  where  that 
founder  of  the  d  jnas^  of  Sofi  wat  buried. 

The  Rev.  Father  Hyacinth,  who  wat-Jit  the  head  of  the  Russian  Mission  in 
China,  from  which  country  he  returned  in  18S1,  with  Mr.  Timkowski,*  is  about 
to  publbh  his  Memoiri  ef  MangoUa,  in  four  volumes.  The  first  volume  con- 
tM»s  a  narrative  of  his  journey  through  Mongolia,  and  hii  return  from  Pekinft 
to  Kiakhta,  in  1821;  the  second,  a  geographical  and  sOrtiatical  ■  account  of 
Mongolia;  the  third,  a  short  history  of  the- Mongols;  and  the  fourth,  the 
oode  of  laws  hy  which  this  nomaide  people  is  governed. — ^This  work  will  have  ■ 
map  of  Mongolia,  engravings  of  coetumeS)  &c.  The  whole  work  was  to  have 
been  published  this  year. 

Father  Hyacinth  also  intends  to  publish,  by  subscription,  a  plan  of  the  citj 
of  Peking,  with  an  exact  description  of  the  roost  remarkable  buildings,  &c.  of 
that  capital.    This  plan,  which  is  more  complete  and  correct  than  any  hitherto 

Siblished,  was  made  in  1817  by  a  Chinese  surveyor,  by  order  of  Father 
yacinth.  It  will  be  engraved  on  two  large  sheets,  and  carefully  coloured. 
The  description  of  the  city,  translated  from  the  Chinese  by  Father  Hyacinth, 
will  be  published  at  the  same  time  in  Russian  and  French,  and  make  about 
ten  sheets. 


The  first  part  of  the  French  and  Turkish  Dictionan*,  by  Mr.  G.  Rhasis,  has 
just  been  published.  This  interesting  work,  which  has  lung  since  been  finished, 
derives  additional  importance  from  political  circumstances.  This  first  volume, 
438pa^es,  contains  the  letters  A.  to  L.  inclusive.  The  second  volume  is  pro- 
mised m  a  few  months. 


la  consequence  of  the  representation  of  hu  Esoelleocy  the  Governor* 
General  of  New  Russia  and  Bessarabia,  his  Maiesty  has  signified  his  approba- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  Oriental  lani^uages  at  Od^ss, 
and  has  granted  au  aunual  sum  of  10,000  rubles  towards  its  support.  The 
Governor  has  further  been  empowered  to  apply  the  sum  of  4000  rabies,  from 
the  revenues  of  the  city  of  Odessa  and  Bessarabia,  to  the  purposes  of  tliis  in- 
stitutifm.  The  local  authorities  have  already  taken  the  necessary  steps  to 
meet  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  intended  school  wiU 
soon  be  organized. 

The  immense  frontier,  extending  from  Kiakhta  to  Kameaets-Podolsk,  is  in* 
habited  h^  tribes  who  almost  all  speak  the  Turkish  language.  AU  the  Ma- 
homedan  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea  and  the  Caucasian  Provinces  do  the  same. 
Odessa  has  advantages  for  establishing  schools  for  the  Oriental  languagies, 
which  no  other  city  possesses :  masters  may  be  met  with  here  with  greater 
facility^  and  scholars  have  nuoierous  opportunities  of  learning  the  Turkish 
languagie. 

*  An  Eoglish  translation  of  Mr.  Timkowski's  narmtive  was  published  in  I8t7. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRBNCHPAL  NEW  WQKKS* 

FUBUSHED  ON  THE  CONTINENT, 
Fbom  Sbptsiibsb  to  DBCBMteR,  1828,  motcsivs. 

.     THEOLOGY.     . 

451  Tabmod,  Eiad  hhtoriqoe  et  crttiqiie  mr  T^tat  des  Jnottes  en  France.    8vd. 

PtriU'  69*66. 
459  Hittoire  do  Clerg^  de  France  pendant  la  R^Motion/  Tom.  t.  iCtoo.   Parti.  5s. 

455  CoUectio  Sdecto-SS.  Eocletis  Patnini,  oomplectens  selectiBsiiDa  opera  turn  dog- ' 

matica  et  moMlia  toin  apologelica  et  onitoria ;  coramibos  nonnulKs  Oleri  Oaii}« ' 
cani  presbjteris,  &c.    Tom.  1  et  2.     8to.    Pafitm    (to  be  compleled  in  90 
▼olaraes.)    iSs. 
454  Sainte  Bible  de  Vence,  Latin-Franfuse,  5me  Edition  par  Drach,  rabbin  conTevtu 
Tom.  7  et  8.    8^.     Pdrit.     18s. 

456  Wieaoier,  D.  A.  Pragmatiscbe  Oescbicbte  der  reltgiosen  Knltor.   Ir  th).   gr«  8to.* 

Berlin.    15b. 

456  Hftrtig,  Dr.  J.  N.,  Handbnch  der  Christlidien  Kirchenge^ehiehte.  Ir  bd.  nnd  9ten 

bd«.    IsteondSteabtbl.    gr.  8to.    Landdmt.    11. 5s. 

457  Neander,  Dr. A.  AUgemefaie  Oescbicbte  der  Christltcben  ReRsllon  midKirAe^* 

9  bd.    gr.  8vo.    Hamburg.    lOs. 

458  Brenner,  Dr.  Fr.  SpecieJIe  Dogmatik.    Ir  bd.    gr.  8to.    Frtgnkfwrt.    let.  6d. 

459  Habn,  M.  Pb.  M.  Hinterlastene  Scbriften.    2  bde.    gr.  8to.    HeiUmmn.  4f.  6d. 

460  Baomgarten-Cmsitts,  Dr.  L.  F.  O.  Grundsiige  der  bibliscben  Tbedogie.    gr.  8yo» 

Jena,    9». 

461  Dittrich,  Ideen  uber  den  KntbolidsnoB,  &C.    8vo.  JUifmg.  7b.  6d. ' 

462  Paulot,  Dr.  H.  E.  G.  das  Leben  Jesn.    Irtbl.  Ste  abthlg»    gr.  8vOk    HtMHerg. 

128.  6d.    frtbl.  9a.  6d. 

464  Scbinid,  A.  J.  N.  Glaube,  Hofinang,  und  Debe.    Ein  Gebetbbnch.    Ifmo. 

5  kopf.    81.  6d. 

465  Schroder,  Dr.  J.  F.  Harfenkliinge  aos  Sion.    8to.    HUdeaheim.    48. 

466  Obertbiir,  D.  Fr.  Methodologie  der  tbeologiicben  WissenBChaften.    gr.  8to. 

Amgdetrg,.  7a.      • 

467  Stonden  der  Andacbt.    8  bde.  lite  original-aoflage.   gr.  8vo.   Aarau,  11.  10s. 

468  August!,  Dr.  J.  C.  W.  Denkwiirdigkeiten  aos  der  Christlichen  Arcbaologie. 

9r  bd.    gr.  8^0^    Ldpsi^.     12s. 

469  Bretschneider,  Dr.  Heioricb  und  Antonio,    gr.  8vo.    Wkn.    78. 

470  HeTdenreich,  Dr.  A.  I»  C.  die  Pastoral  briefe  Pftols  erliiatert    2r  bd.    8vo» . 

Coblenz,     IDs. 
471'  Rosenroiiller,  Dr.  E.  Fr.*C.  Scholia  in  Vet.  Test,  in  compendium    radacta. 
Vol.1.    Bro.maj.    Lapdg.    ll. 

472  Brief,  der,  der  Jacobus  erklart  von  Dr.  A.  B.  Gebser.  gr.  8vo.  BerUn,  78.  6d. 

473  Wewenberg,  I.  H.  von  die  Christlichen  Bifder.   2  bde.  gr.  8vo.  Comtanz.    II.  8s. . 

474  Menken,  O.  Blicke  In  das  Leben  der  Apostels  Paulus.     gr.  8vo.    Bremen,    IDs. 

475  Offeiibarung,  die,  Johannis,  iibersetxt  ^en  F.  A.  L.  Mattbai.     2  thle.    8vo. ' 

Gottmgen.    4s. 

476  Johannseii,  Dr.  J.  C.  G.  Religions  Vortrage  fur  denkende  Verehrer  Jc$u.  2  bde.  * 

gr.  8to.    Altana.    10s. 

477  Mulier,  D.  J.  G.  Blicke  in  die  BibeL    Ir  thei].    gr.  8vo.     TUntort^r.    6s. 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

478  liocr^,  Legislation  Cmle,  Comnerciale  et  CriDinelle  de  la  France,  torn.  XIV.  U 

XV.    8vo.    Farii.    Each  10s.  6d. 
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€OfDpliet»d  in  4*)    Pmi.    lOt.  6€l. 
480  Recoeil  complet  d«t  ioU  et  ordonnances  da  Roytttme,  avec  des  notes  biftoriqnet 

par  iMOitwit.    ISir.    8t<k    Pmtm* 
461  Ordonoanoes  des  BoU  de  France  de  la  Troiiieme  Race ;  racueiUies  par  ordre 

€lin>nologiqiie«  Tom.  XVIIL  (1474—14810     Par  M.  4b  PastvreC    Folio. 

Fortf.    SI.  8a.  ^ 

489  Bey,  Traile  des  principes  g^n^raax  da  droit  et  de  la  legislation.    8vo»  Parii.  7s. 

483  Causes  C^iebras  £tnmgeret  pobli^es  en  France  poor  la  premidre  Ibis.    Ton*  V. 

8vo.     Parii.     88. 

484  Leber,  Histoire  criiiqoe  dn  ponvoir  annidpcl,  de  la  condition  des  cit^dea  vilks, 

et  des  boiai^  8(c.    8vo«    Paris.    10s*  6d« 

485  St  Edroe,  Dictionnaire  de  la  P6aalit^  dans  tootes  les  parties  d«  mandff  connu. 

.  litnisoM^t^&M.    8«a    Pmrk.    £atib3s.6d. 

486  UibleiBtFcdeSigilloCoiilMsionis.    Dissertaiiojaridlea.    Bvo.  Mdtihmrg.  flfc 

487  Giese,  G.  L.  Actenmassige,  Notisen  Uber  eine  Anaahi  ganner  dee  licMJicben 

DoutacbJand.    8vo.    Ceiie.    3s.  6d« 

488  Buchiwltsy  Dr.  A.  A.  Juris  Civilis  Antejustinianel  VaticanafrBgaMita*-8vo.  m^. 

KimigiUrg,    10s. 

489  Pfahler,  Dr.  C.  Jos  Georgicum  regni  Hungarie.    8vo.    If^tsn.    16i» 

490  Qttistorp,  J.  C  £i  von,  OnindaataQ  4«i  teotsobm  peinBclieti  Bieehsb    4  U. 

gr.  8to.    Rottock    78.  6d. 
401  ScEabert,Pr.CV»adeAomii«nniiBdmbiM  librilV.    BtibAi^    JfUmgdmp, 

15s. 
40t  Pspale4IiiUbeC  Biw  C.  A.  von,  Gwadsihtee  des  g— sinM  Kinhenrechte  I>eflladi. 

lauds.     Ir  bd.    gr.  8to.    Afiiiuter.     IQs. 
49S  KalkivutW  H.  W.  A.  Graf  von,  der  Gesetss«aat.    Sen.    Uipng.    5s. 

494  Hugo,  Bitter,  Bcitriige  aur  civilisCiscben  Bncber-Kenmniss.    U  bd.    Bepttk   8a. 

495  Puffer,  Dr.  L.  W.  Praktiselie  AiisTibmngea  ans  alien  TMksr4tsf  Bichissiiiinia- 

^aft.     Sr  bd.     4to.     Hannavtr*     19». 

496  Valett,  Dr.  C.  J.  ^L  Ausf  ubrUchet  Lstebnch  des  Pandeeteo-Bccbte.    S  bde. 

gr.9To.   l4V*»g*    li*4t- 

497  Jung,  J.  A.  Jus  personanim  privatam  regni  Huogarte.    Bvja*  n%j.  .  Wimu    9^ 
4^  Tiitmann,  Dr.  C.  A*  Handbuch  f iir  angAmde  Jurasten.   8fo.  ftaj.    Zldilib  i5a. 

499  Bonge,  Dr.  Fr.  Q.  -ron,  iiber  den  Sacbsenspiegel.    gr.  8vo.^  ^<a^pvtf.    5a«. 

500  Jordan,  Dr.  S.  Versnobei  iiber  allgeneincs8laatsrecbt   gr.  8to,    JlMMt^..  fliai. 

501  Grimm,  J.  Deutsche  Beobts-Altettbiinier.    gr.  8v4i    GsMM^en.    18s. 

50f  Stbckbardt,  Dr.  U.  B.  Tafeln  der  Gesduchte  der  Bomiscben  Rnrim..   Sblm. 
Isiptigit    15s. 

MORALS,  POUTICAL  ECONOMY,  AND  EDUCATION. 

503  Mme.  Guisot,  Conseils  de  Morale,  on  Essais  sur  I*lioroiDe,  1ei  moeon,  lea  carac- 

t^res,  les  grands,  les  fenNnes,  i'Mucatioii,  &o.  arte  one  Jietice  sur  aa.  vi^  par 
Charles  Bemusat,  f  vols.  8Vo.  Paris.  18s. 

504  iTourcj,  Histoire  de  I'Eoole  Polytechniqoe,  8vo.  Paris.  lOs.  6d. 

505  Cousin,  (Victor)  Nonveauz  Frasroens  de  Pbiiosophie,  Bvo.  PtirU*  10s. 

506  Coursdliisloire  de  la  Pbiiosophie  (Sdeann^).  Livrsns.  l.t.  8vo.  Ports. 

507  Bio,  Essai  sur  Thistoirc  de  Tesprlt  humain  dans  Tantiquit^.     Ton.  1.    8vo. 

Ports.  lOs. 

508  Girou,  PhUosephie  Ph;^siolog{que,  Politique  ct  Momie.  8fo.  Parii,  8s. 

509  Daniroo,  Essai  sur  lliistolre  cfe  la  Philosophic  en  Fjauce.  8de  edit.  aogoMni^e. 

S  rol.  Bvo.  Parts.  16s. 

510  Histoire  de  Michel  Iiambert,  ou  Tlntfuence  de  I'Bcononiie  domestiqve,  &c  Svo 

Parii»  8s. 

511  CandeUle   (Mne.  Peri6)  Essai  sw  les  felidl4s  bamaincs,  on  Dictionnniiv  4e 

bonheur.  8vo.  Parii.  10s.  6d. 
51«  ilM,  Ih,  K.  H.  Lehrbbch  der  poiitisehen  CEcoiiomSe.    tr  bd.   gr.  BVo.    Hetsrw* 
herg.  ISs. 


PuMUked  on  the  Cofitineui.  d^ 

dlS  SpftMhe,  Ubbr  die*  gr.  8to.  Btid^birg.  11$. 

514  Reinhold,  F.  L.  Aoweirang  f  itr  Koster  ond  Landccbullehr.  t  thte.  8to.  Bmtfk. 

515  Schlegel,  Fir.  Yon,  PUIoio|>hie  dea  Lebeni.  er.  8to.  Win:  10s. 

516  Troxler,  P.  N«Uirlehre  der  meiucUicfaen  erkcnneut.  gr.  Svo.  Aarau*'  9i. ' 

517  Keiper,  W.  A.  Natur,  Mensch,  mid  Vemunft  gr.  Svo.  Bertiit.  ISs.  6d. 

518  £berbard/A.  G.Der  Ente  MenKh  ond  die  Erde.  16aio.  HalU.  5s. 

519  Jalios-,  N;  H.  Voriesnngen  nber  die  OefaDgplsskunde.  gr.  8to.  BerUn,  17ft. 
5fO  Reinhold,  C.  Handbocb  dcr  ■llgemeixieB  OescUchte  der  FhiloBophie.  Ir  thi,  gr. 

8to.  GtOu,  Its.  6d. 
5fl  HerbarttJ.  Fr.,AIlgeiiieiiieMetBpliysik.  Ir  theil.  gr.  8to.  Konigtbtrg,  18s. 
Sff  Krog,  Prof.  Aflgemeines  Hindworterbncti  der  pliilosophischenWissenachaMi.^  Sr 

bd.  gr.  Svo.  ttijnig,  lOs. 
5t3  Nenidog,  S.  V.  Lehrbach  der  gewimmten  Naturiebre.  gr.  Svo.   WmUHhwr^  9», 
524  Gebaaer,  Dr.  A.  Vesta  oder  haoslicher  Sinn  und  TuUisIicher  Leben.    iSmo. 

Berim.  148. 
St5  Braeck,  Dr.  F,  6.  Handbucb  der  Hambnrg  Verfassung.  gr.  Svo.  Hamhutg,  Its. 
696  Schlegd,  F^.  von,  Pliitosopbie  der  Gescbichte.  9  bde.  gr.  Svo.  Wwn,  iSs. 

MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS,  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

5t7  Momge^i^*  La  VraieTbforie  dea  quanth^s  negatives,  et  des  qoalil^sr  pi^temlttei 

imaginures*  Parit,  12mo.  2s.  6d. 
518  Ajasiou  ct  FoQcfa^,  Konveau  Manuel  Conplet  de  Cbimle  g6n4rale  appUqu4  k  It 

m^decine.  ISmo.  Paris.  6s. 
599  — ^ —  dc  physique  et  de  o^t^orologie.  ISteo; 

Pant, 

580  Legendfe,Th4oriedeaiiMBeiionselliptiqties.  Ir  supplement  4to.  Pant, 

581  Dumas,  Trait^  de  Ch^mie  appIiquM  aus  arts.  Tom.  1.  Svo.  (to  be  completed  in 

4  voh.)  avec  atlas  in  4to.  Peffi.  10s.  6d.  . 
538  Hachette,  G^oro^trte  Descriptive»  comprenant  les  applicatioBs  de  oette  g6oBi4trie 
'  aux  ombres,  i  la  perspective  et  a  la  st6r6otoroie.  4to.   Parit* 

533  ^ot.  Notions  £16meotaires  de  Statique.  Svo.  Parit.  4fl. 

534  Despretz,  £l6mens  de  Chiroie  th^rique  et  pratique.  Tom.  1.  Svo.  Peril.  16s. 

535  Damoiseau,  Tables  de  la  Lnne,  formes  par  la  seule  th^orie  de  Tattraction  eC 

suivant  la  division  de  la  ciroonibrenoe  en  360  degr^.  folio.  FoHi.  ll. 

536  Konig,  A.  R.  J.  Lebrbucb  der  Arithmetik  f  iir  bohere  Burgerscbulen.  t  thie.  8ro. 

mrnherg.  6b,  66. 
BSr  Schaffnil,  O.  Geometriscbe  Constmctions-lebrr.  8vo.  mit  8  kopf.  Damttadt,  5a. 
538  Plucker,  Dr.  J.  Analytiach-geonietiiacbe  £ntwickelongen.  Ir  bd.  gr.  4to.  JBvm. 

15s. 
5S9  Reuter,  A.  P.  Vollstiindiges  Handbucb  der  matfaematiscben  Geograpbie.  gr.  Svo. 

mit  5  stdntafeln.  Main,  12s. 

540  Umpfettbach,  Dr.  H.  Lebrbucb  der  Diflerential-Rechnung.  gr.  Svo.   BerUm  lOa. 

541  Poppe,  J.  H.  M.  Gescbichte  der  Matbematik.  gr.  Svo.  Tubhigm,  17s. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

545  Werner,  Atlas  dea  Oiseaux  d'Europe  pour  servir  de  complement  an  manuel  de 

Temminek.  livraisoa  10.  Svo.  Pens.  fig.  color.  6s.  6d.  fig.  noirea.  3a.  6d. 

546  Plancbea  de  Seba,  accompaii4ea  d'un  teste  explicatif  mia  an  courant  de  la  acienoe. 

folio.  Dvrana  15  a  27.  folio.  Peril,  each  4a. 

547  Deaooartils,  Fkm  Fittoitaque  et  Bttdleale  dea  Antillea.  Livrana  100-113^  8vo. 

Parit,  each  48. 

548  Dnponchd,  Hist  Nehmlle  des  Lepidoptdrea  Noetoraea.   Tom.  IV.  leiepwtie. 

livrsna  12  &  15.  Svo.  Ports,  each  38. 

549  GeofTroj-Satnt-Hilaire,  Coara  de  lliistoiie  Natonlle  dea  Mammilires.     Lrcoa 

15  i  20.  Svo.  Peril. 
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List  of  New  Works 

550  Faone  Fraafaiae,  on  Hist  Nat  dcs  Aiumaux  ^  le  iraDTeol  «d  Pnuooe*  lii 
.     17  ct  18. .  Teste  et  Planches.  Bvo,  Parts. 

551  Cuvier,  (Baron)  Histoirc  desProgres  des  Sciences  NatnreHes  depots  1789  jasqa'i 

ce  jour.   Tom.  S  et  4.  8vo.  Paru»  etoji  5s.  6d.  oMe  %  tUla*  dt  flaitehm.  Jbu 
color,  6s. 
55f  De  Candolle,  M^moires  snr  differentes  parties  du  Regiie  V^tal.  lium  f  et  5^ 

Families  des  Crassulac^s,  Onagraifes,  Puroay chides.  4to.  Paris*  l&a. 
558  H.  Cloquet,  Fauoe  des  M^fcinst  Xivrso  27.  8fo.  Pariu  i%*  coUr»  5s. 
554  D^^ubuUson  ^e  Voisins,  Traii6  de  G,eognosie»  ou  Eapos6  dfs  connoiswncfs 
actueltes  sur  la  constitution  phjsiqae  et  min^rale  de  globe  teivestre.  NoareUe 
edition.  Tom,  1.  8vo.  Paris.   9$.  '    • 

^5  Diciionnaire  Gassique  d*Uistolre  Naturelie.  Tom.XIV.  (PLArRO Y>  8ro.  Pions. 
9s.  Planches  caliiers  14.  4s.  color,  6&» 

556 des  Sciences  NatureiJes,  Tom.LVl.  8fo.  Parts.  6s. 

55T  -^ Planches  cahier  55.  8vo.  Parit.  5s.  color,  15s. 

558  Cu^er  et  Valenciennes,  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons.  Tom.  1  et  S«  8to.  avec 
planclies  in  4to.  et  in  folio.  Paris, 

— ; ; —  papier   caraUer   vdiiit 

Jig.  color. 

— >  4to.  Jig,  nrirm, 

410.  Jig,  c$lar» 


(To  be  completed  in  from  iO  to  24  vols.) 

559  Maoes,  JMKmoires  Geologiques  et  Metaliuigiqoes   sw  FAJJemagne  Im4.  -4* 

rallemand.-8vo.  Parti. 

560  Puharoet  du  Monceau,  Trait6  des  Arbres  Fruitiers.  nouv.  edk.  par  Pohcav  et 

TuTpin.  Livrsn  XLVt.  folio.  Paris,   ll.  10s. 

561  Bischoif,  G.  W.  die  Kr^ptogamixhe  Gewiicbse.  Iste  lief.  (Cbafcea  jmd  £^^ 

siteen.)  mil  5  kupf.  gr.  4to.  yumberg.   Us, 
56S  Dalmau,  J.  W.  iiber  die  Palacadoo  oder  die  sogneoaten  Tnlohiteo,  4ta.  mit  6 

tupf.,  J^umberg,  9s.  6d. 
663  Gehler,  J.  S.  T.  Flij^sikaliscber  Worterbuch.  4r  bd.  2te  abtlilg.  gr»  Bto.  Ldpstg. 

11.  is. 
561  Itre^ssig,  W^A«  Erfabrangstbeorie  der  Fjaanxen-uud-TbierprodaktioQ.    S  thle. 

gr.  8vo.  Konigshcrg,  IBs. 

565  Pauly,  F.  Topugraphie  von  Dauemark.  8vo.  AUcma.  15s. 

566  Pfeiffer,  C. 'Naturges^hicbte  deutscher  Land-«nd  Siutwassefr  MoUasken.    air 

Abthl£.  mit  abhild.  gr.  4to.  ll.  Its.  6d. 
567.  Beider,  J.  C.  von»  Uandbucb  der  Blumenzucbt  gr.  8to.  Numhcrg^  7t.  6d. 
568'  Wagner,  J.  Ph.  uber  Merinos-Scha'fxucht.  gr.  d?o.  mit  7  stebtatiUo.   Komg;Aerg. 

128.  6d. 

569  Wallroth)  Dr.  Fr.  G.  Rosao  pUntarum  generis  historia  succiacta.    6vo.     fifri^ 

hausen,  10s. 

570  Liniuei,  C.  Sjstema  VegetabiUam  cura  C.  Spreqgel.  Vol.  V^  8fo.  laaj.    CSi^ 

tingen.    17s. 

571  Nauniann,  Dr.  C.  Fr.  Lebrbucb  der  Mioeralogie.  8vd.  mit  einem  Atiaa  von  f6 

Tafeln.  Berlin,  l5s. 
57 J  Fries,  E.  Elenchus  Fungoruro.     Vol.  I.  8ro^    GriefswaU.  6s. 

575  Maximilian,  Prinien  von  Wied.  Abbildungen  lur  Naiargeschichte  Brasiliena. 

I2te  Liefer.     H'^tmar.   15s. 
574  Melgen,  J.  W.  Europaische  Schroetterlinge,  Ir  bd.  Sr  hft  gr.  4to.  ll.  7s. 
JI75  Eisner.. J.  G.Uebersicht  der  Europ.  vcredeileilSohaisiicht  t  iMe.  6^0.  Prisg,  t4c 

576  H«CDke,  Dr«  Tb#  Beliquis?  Haeokeam  sea  descript.  ct  ic«aies  planCar.  Aneric 

Merid.  fasc.  Ill  8vo.  Pr<^.,  11.  6s. 

577  Alexis,  W.  Herbstrei&e  dorch.Sp^ndinavSep.  2  ible.  tvo.  Berim,  tBvM. 

^t  TrattiUDfck,  X*  Ne.uc  Arten  Ton  P«lajrgooien  dcotschen  Vrspmogei.  St,  8$,  44 

lift  gr.  8vo.  Wien,  each  4s.  6d. 
St9  ScVjtfler,  |i.  A.'^iu«)9nbacbi«,  ooyuro  6  Lchiieftrttm  ^sraOla^usk  gr.  Mo,  A^ 
580  Iink«Dr.  uod  F.  Otto.  Abbildungen  neutr  and  aelioierOeirikhie  ilte  Konigi. 

bolMi.  Gartas  at  Beitin.    Jr  bd.  f  ^fl.  $r,  ^o.  8i. 


Pubtished  on  the  Continent.  ^^ 

58%  Lachroaitii,  Dr.  H.  W.  L.  Ffora  Btttiurkensis.  11  thJ.  Uip  ab^ifag.  gr.  8ro.' 
Bhtunsehwetg.  t99,  ed.  ^ 

Mf  Retsen,  Naturhistoriscbe,  dorch  Nord-Afrika  und  West-AsieD  In  ttfO-X9lt5,Ton 
Dr.  £hT«nberg.  tr  bd.  Uxt  abtbl.  gr.  4to.   Berlin.  19s. 

589  Hartmann,  Dr.  HiaidwBrterbuch  der  Minera]og!e  ond  Geognorie.  8va.  Lfiplilgp 
17s. 

584  Uchtenstein,  Dr.  H.  Darstellung  neuer  Saugethiere  so  Berlin^  tt  und  td  b(t  gr* 

8vo.  BerUn.  9s.  .  - 

585  Jager,  Dr.  O.  Fr.  nber  die  FossilcrcptUicn  in  Wurtemberg.  gr.  4to.  SmtgtardU  12s. 

586  Brandt,  Dr;  ond  Dr.  Ratzeburg,  Abbildung  und  Beschreibong  der  deutschen 

Giftgewachse.  Ir  bft."  gr.  4ta.  Btrlm.  5s. 

587  R^out^,  Choix  des  plus  belles  ileurs,'  prises  dans  diff^rentes  families  do  rdgncr 

.  vegetal^  ficc.    Livrsa  9.  10.  4tp.   Pari$.  .each  l^Js. 

588  ioiseleuf  Deslongcharops^  Flore  O^n^rale  de  la  France.  Livran  1. 1.  8vo.  Pafu. 

each  6s.  4(o.  12s. 

589  Dutrocbet,  MouveHes  Kechercbes  sur  I'Endosmose  et  TExTismoses.  8vo.  Perit.  4s,' 
5$0  BolsduTal,  IVlonographie  des  Z^g^nides,  suivi  du  Tableau  M^thodiqae  des  Lepx- 

dopleres  d*£urope.  8vo.  Parit.  18s. 

591  OiroQ..  De  la  G6neration.  8vo.  Paris.   5s:  6d. 

592  Dejeao,  Species  C^n^al  des  Col^opt^res  do  sa  collection.  Tom.  5.  8vo.  Porii.  9s. 

593  Duperrejr,  Vojage  autour  du  monde;  Zbologic,  Braelivrabon.  4to.  Parit,  128,  ' 

594  M^inoires  de  la  Soci£r6  d'Hisfoire  Naturelle  de  Paris.    Toip.  4.  4to.'  Parit,   ll, 

595  Saint  Hilaire,  Jossieo  et Cambessedes^FlotaBrasiliseMeridionalis^fascic.  X. 4to. 

Parit,  15s.  'folio,  color,  31. 

596  Frejcine^  Vojage  autoor  da  Monde;  Botanlqne,  LWraison  VXII.   ftJio.    Parii, 

12s. 

MEDICAL  SCTENGES. 

600  Boek,  Dr.  A.  C.  Darstellung  ^f  Saagsdem  der  raeMchlklien  Korptn,    gr,  8vo« 

mit  19  color.    Kuvf,    4to.     ll.  10s. 
4501  BurkhaH,  Dr.  J^  R.  nhvr  das  Blot-nnd  das  Afbmen,    gr,  8¥0.    Batd.    St.  6dC 

602  Fricke,  Dr.  J.  C.  G.  Annalen  der  cbirurgischen  Abtheilung  des  Krankenbauses  in 

Hamlrarg.     Irbd.    gr.  St:    Hamburg:    128. 6d. 

603  Hoffbaoer,  Dr.  J.  G.  iilier  die  Erkenntniss  und  Kur  der  Bmttkiampfli  ervach- 

sener.    gr.  8vo.    Lapsig*    5a.  > 

604  Bakker,  G.  De  Nature  Hominis.  p.  2*  tom»  Ins.     Qramngtn,    5a, 

605  Bene<liet,  Dr.  F.  W.  Beitifige  so  den  Erfahrungeii  Ubef  die  RMnopliittik^  9t^ 

rait  4  sreindriieken.    Bretlau,    8s. 

606  Froriep,  Dr.  De  lingaa  anatomfea  quaedam  et  seiniocwa.    gr,  4t».'    Wriin&t. 

128.  6d. 

607  Goelis,  Dr.  L.  A.  Traetatas  de  rite  cognoseen^it  et  aananda  an^a  maqibranacea. 

Bto.    Wien,    4s. 

608  Barkhausen,    Dr.   G.  Beobacbtungen  tiber  den    Saufer-wahnsinn.      gr.  8to. 

Brtmen,    7s. 

609  Schoii,  Dr.  M.  J.  A.  Handbnch  der  patbofc>giBcben  Anatoniie  der  Auges.  gr.  8to. 

UamXmtfr,    7a.  6d, 
fiSO  Stascb.  Dr.A.  W.  von.  Versuch  eijKff  Patk^kigie  i^i^  TkeraiOf  <}«•  Piabetei 
mellitus.    gr.  8vo.    Beriin,    6s. 

611  Traviranas,  Dr.0.  R.Beitriige  Iku(  Anatpmie  ii&d  Phviiologin^dcr  NDneswer](ie«g|^ 

det  Meoediea  and  der  Tbiere.  .  1  bft^  mit  4  kupfera,    Bttwn^    tl. 

612  Carus.  Dr.  C.  G,  Grundfiige  der  vergleicbcndeii  Anatomic  and  Fbj^iologie. 

SImIcIib.    dro.    Jhmdnu.   6s. 

613  Hobneroann,  Dr.  S.  die  chronischen  Kraakheiteo.    3  tbU.    gf.^yo.    Drttden. 

U.5J. 

614  MerieiQ,  Dc  K.  Xb.  ube^  deA  C^rUff  9^iringa|is  Brasil.   gr.  8ro.   iTfl^    7t. 
615.RieUer»Dr./QLjl..aa^iibrlicbeAi«ikfi«iitlfilletife.    3rbd.  gr.8v9.JMM;:  28% 
646  OA\¥»,  Dr.  M.  a  Uaadimtfa  to  Cbiraisit.   Ir  M.    i^ste  abt)}!.    8vi».    Wi^ 

ieUmg,    8s.       . 
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«ir  Spf«9el,PioLW,AUgeiiiaiieCluniig;pe.  IriNL  IrfliU  gr.avp.  fipili.  15s. 

618  Berendt,  Dr.  C.  A.  M.  Vorlesnngen  uber  praktiacbe  ArmaWiMcaifcbaA,    4r  bd. 

gr.  8vo.    BcHtn.   &•.  6d. 

619  Hartlanb,  Dr.  reineAriueviaittellehre.    Irbd.    gr.  Bvo.    LtipBg*    10s. 

6S0  Kern,  D.  V.,  Ritter  von,  uber  die  VerletsuDflea  am  Kopfe.    or.  4to.     Wim,  17f. 
6f  1  Pros,  Recherches  nouveUes  sur  la  nature  et  fe  trBitement  da  Canow  de  I'EatoiBac. 

Bvo.   Parii. 
6ft  Boivm  (Mme.),  Recherches  sor  vne  des  causes  les  plas  fr^oeotes  et  k  BBiiiiu 

connue  de  Tavorteraent,  &c.    8vo.    F«rti.  48. 
6t5  Angladc,  M^moires  pour  servhr  i  IHiistoire  g^n^rale  des  eanx  miokafest,  soifii- 

reuses  et  des  eauz  thermales.    9  torn.  8vo.    Partis    Its. 
666  Recueil  des  M4moires  de  Med^ciue,  de  Chirurde  et  de  Phannade  MiBlare. 

Vol.  XXIV.    8vo.    Parit. 
615  Bajflc,  Bibliothdqae  de  Th^rapeuttque,  on  Recoeal  de  M6moires,  &c.  sor^  tnite- 

ment  des  maladies  et  Femploi  des  mMicameiis.    Tom.  I.    8vo.    Pons.    7s. 
6f6  Barbier,  Pr6ci|  de  Nosolone  et  de  Th^ra^tiqoe.    Tom.  11.    8vo.    Parti.    9s. 
6f7  Foder^,  Recherches  et  Observations  critiques  sur  Teruption  et  la  fievre  ooonnes 

sous  le  nom  de  roiliaires.    8vo.    Porii. 

668  Scgalas,  Traii6  des  r6tentions  d'urine  et  des  maladies  qu'elles  produiaent,  &c. 

8to.  avec  Atlas  in  folio.    Peril.    15s. 

669  Cloquet,  Auatomie  de  THomme.    livraiious  XL.  XIX    folio.    Porii.    each  9%, 
630  ■    ,  Manuel  d'Anatomie  descriptive  du  corps  bumain.    livraison  XXXH. 

4l».    Parit*   4i. ;  colonzed  7s. 
651  Caporon,  De  I'Accoucbement/  lorsqne  le  bras  de  Teufant  se  presente  et  sort  k 

premier.    8va   Pnit, 
6St  Cruvdlhier,  Auatomie  Pathologique  do  corps  homain.    Livraison  L  folio.    Fig. 

color.   Porti.  each  7s.    (The  work  will  consist  of  irom  30  to  40  Uviiut6tts.> 
683  Louis,  Recherches,  &c.  sur  la  maladie  cooouc  sons  les  noma  de  gaitro  rntprite» 

ii4vxe  putride,  &c    t  vol.  8vo«    Parii. 

634  Bieschet,  Recherches  Anatomiques,  &c.  iur  le  sjstdme  veioeux.    Lmtuaoo  IIL 

Ibfio.    Purii.    10s. 

635  Hereau,  Opinion  d'un  Midecin  sur  U  mahulie  de  lllmpereur  Napol^mi.    Bvo. 

Peril.  4s. 

636  Coster,  Dictionnaire  de  Sani4  on  Vocabnlaire  de  Medeoupe  Politique.    2  vob. 

6vo,    Peril. 

637  ,  Manuel  de  M^decine  pratique  d'aprds  les  principes  de  la  ni4dociDe  phj- 
siologiqQe,  &c.    18mo.    Porii.   6s. 

616  (BMerfeo,  sur  la  rupture  du  Cal,  ou  m4thode  sure  de  rompre  les  oe  «ai  redoits 
pour  ramener  le  membre  a  sa  rectitude  naturelle,  trad,  par  Maurer.  Bvo.  Parity 

il69  Veip«BO,Tratt£  4l4mentaire  de  Tart  des  aocouchemens.  2  vols.  8f0.    Airv.  12s. 

640  Dictionnaire  de  M6decine  et  de  Chiruifie  pratique,  &c.  par  Andral,  Begin,  D«< 
pujleBi»  &c  6cc.  Tom.  L  (to  be  completed  in  15  t ol.)  8vo.  Pmrk.  78. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

#44  Dictionnaire  Technologique  ou  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Univeftel  des  Arts  et  Me- 
tien«  Tom.  XIV.  (Ma--OP.)  Bvo.  et  planobes,  livraisons  XXIII.  et  XXIV. 
4to.     Porii.  13s. 

645  SnCTClopedie  M4thodique,  livraison  Ce.,  Architectnie.  Tom.  III.  fde  partie; 

M6d4Gine,  Tom.  XII.  tde  partie ;  Hist  Naturelle  des  Inaeetes,  Tbm.  X.  2dc 

partie;  Teste  des  908  prem.  planches  de  rentomolosie.    4to.   Perjt. 
#40 Portative,  Livraisons  IB,  «9,  SO,-  ct  30  bis,  avec  Plnehea.     5f  mo. 

Peril,  each  part  4s.  6d. 
§if  ................—  Modeme  ou  Dictionnure  abr^  des  Sdences  des  Lettres  et  des 

•Arts.    Tom.  XIV.  9s.    Planches,  ler  lifraison,  98.    Bvo.    P^Ki. 

646  Cordfer,  De  14  Navieition  du  dcpartement  du  Nord,  &o.    To4k  U.    4to.    LUU. 
649  Tonrasse  et  filellct,  Essai  sur  les  bateaux  i  vtfpeur  uppliqu^i  la  kmvi^tion  inie- 

i  et  maritime  de  TEurope,  &c.    4to.    Fig.    Pon»,  •    . 


Published  an  the  Continent.  i^ 

650  AnnotiTe  poar  F«]i  18t9,  pKient^  an  Roi  par  le  bonra  dea  Longitttclet.    IBiiio. 

Porif.    It. '  •  .  . 

651  Gonry,  Appendice  det  SouTcnin  Polytechniqoes,  4lo.  avec  Atlas  in  foHo.  Porii. 
65S  CoDDousauce  des  Terns  et  des  Mooveosenta  ocleslet»  &c.  pour  I'anafia  18S1»  atec 

les  additioni.    Sva    Paris.  8f.  s 

653  Hojrer,  B.  J.  G.  tod^  Lehrbuch  fur  dan  Elenentaf^Untflnicht  in  dan  Kikgains- 

senachaften.    S  thle.  mit  3  Tabellen.    14s. 

654  Btesaon,  L.,  Die  Lebra  Tom  Graphischen  Defilemant.  8vo.   rait  11  kapftrtafidn. 

Berim,  48.  6d. 

655  Chevailerie,  A.  F.  L.  de  K  PreuiMscbe  Wafftndebre,  mit  EinacUosi  der  AfliHe- 

rie.  Fortification  und  Taktik.    Gr.  Byo.    Kmigiberg.  lOa. 

656  Hegoibaw,  F.  A.,  Untenicfat  im  HohenaieiBeD  mit  dem  Baimneter.    8vbw  all  1 

tafeL    Bunsiott.    78. 

657  LowenaVerg,  C.  von,  Nenes  Befe8tignngs-8|rstem,   Gr.  8vo.  mit  24  plana,  IL  48. 

658  Schwarser,  A.,  Lefarmetbode  sum  Unlerricbta  dei  Taabatammea  in  derXoos- 

prache  f ur  Lehrer.    Gr.  8to.    fftm.    lOa. 

FINE  ARTS. 

660  Raonl-Rocbette  Mooamcna  in^its  d'  Antiqnit6  figar^  Grccqae,  Btroaqw^  et 

Romaine.  Lirrsns  1  et  f.  Folio.  FwrU,  (to  be  oonipleted  in  12.)  Each  tl«l8. 

661  Reveilf  Mos^  de  Peintuie  et  de  Scnlptnre.    Livrsns  S5  a  36  Uf.    Sra.  8to. 

Porti.    Each  Is.  6d.  : 

66f  Turpin  de  Griss6  (Comte)  SoaTcnirs  do  Golfe  de  Napiea.    FoL  (37  piaadiea). 
rarU,  101. 

663  Caliet  et  Leaueur,  Architecture  Italienne.    livraiabn  5.  Fol.    Patiu  8s. 

664  Vienattea  graf^ea  en  taille  donee  par  lea  prc^giiers  artistes  d'apids  1^8  deaiilto  da 

Adam,  Bellang^,  &c.  pour  les  CAomoNf  d8  BermgKr^  tO  HTraisona,  18mo.  Paris, 
each  3s.  6d.  '  S 

665  Faust,  Yingt-six  gravnres  d'apres  lea  desnns  de  Reticb.    Oblong  8? o.    Parti. 

«s.6d. 
^6  Sauvan  et  Smith,  Histoire  et  Description  Pittoresque  do  Palais  de  Justice,  de  la 
Coocicrgerie,  et  de  la  Sainte  Cbapellede  Paris.    Fol.   Paris.  21.  Bs. 

667  Les  Touruois  du  Roi  R^n6  d'api^  les  manuscrits  et  les  desshu  originaux  de  la 

BibKoth^que  Royal,  &c.    IiTr8ns3et4.  Fol.    ploacftes  ootor.  Paris.  eadh4l. 
Complete  in  4  livisns,  161. 

668  Geringer,  L'Inde  Francaise,  collecUon  de  desains  litbographi^es,  &c«    "Unnuk  XL 

XII.    Fol.  Ports.    EachlL 

669  Isographie  des  Horomes  celebres,  Livraisons  17, 18, 19, 20.  4to.  Paris,  eacb  61 6d . 

670  Clarae,  Mns^  de  Scnlptnrs  antique  et  moderne,  liTraison  IV.  4to.  Poris.^  IN.  88. 

671  Galarie  de  la  Ducbessa  de  BerTi,£cole  Fran^aise,  peintres  modcmapb  LivraiionSO 

erdeniisr.    Fol.  Paris.   II.  4s. 

672  Chabert,  Galarie  des  Pemtres,  cm  Collection  des  Portraits  des  peintres.  Uviaison 

26  a  29.    Fol.  Parts,  each  II. 
^3  Blouet,  Restaunition  dea  Tbermes  de  Caracalla  i  Rome.    Livrsns  3  at  4.    Folio. 
Fani.  each  16s.  .  ..  ;   r   •» 

674  Hittorf  et  Zanth,  Arcbitactore  Moderne  da  la  Sidle.    LiTCiusons  14»  15.    Folio. 

Pom,  each  6s.  6d. 

675  Maaois,  Raines  de  Pompai'.    Livxaisons  24  et  25.    Fol.  Ports,  each  |1. 8s^ 

676  Vatout  ai  Quenot,  Galarie  Utbographi6e  des  Tableaux  du  Doc  d'Oridans.  lirrsaa 

44—46.    Fol.  Fvm.  each  20s. 
<i77  Cathedrales  Fcanpaiaes  par  Cbapuy  et  Jolii^ont.    Livraison  15.  (Chaxtraa^  4to. 

678  Bonnaid,  Coatnmas  dea  XIXL  XIV.  et  XV.  Siecles.    limisons  1, 2.  (i4to. 

Porii. 
079  Normand,  Nooveao  Farallele  des  Ordres  d'Architeetare  des  Grecs  et  dasBMaaius 

avec  les  aateurs  modernes.    Folio.  Pariu  2ll4a. 
680  Vefwt  et  Fontaine,  Arc  de  Triompbe  des  Tuileries  erig^  en  180^  ^  avec  texte 

par  Bi^.    Folio.  (27  planches.)  21. 12s.  6d. 


700  Lktof  New  Wtirks. 

HISTORY,  BIOGHAPH Y,  VOYAGES,  TRAVELS,  &c 

084  Norvins^  Tfistoife  de  N«pol6on,  Lmsisoo  16  et  dem.  8to.  J^sriRi  4$.    The  wodt 

complete  in  4  vol  v.  9I«  9t* 
685  r-  Portraits  pour  Pbistoire  de  Napolfon,  LintitDn  1  q^  ^    8to.  (To  be 

eoioplettd  in  8.)    Ptrk,  etch  9s.  8d.  ^ 

666  Simonde  de  Sismondl*  Histoire  des  Francah.    Totn.  10,  11,  If.   8vo.   Porii. 

11.10s. 

687  Chalmel,  Hiitoire  de  Toonune  depiiis  la  conqo^  des  Romafais  jusqe'  4  1790. 

TbfD  I.  8vo.   Toun, 

688  M6moires  de  \^docq,  Tom.  1  et  t.    8va.  Partt,  ll. 

Cs9 *-  d*im  For^&t,  oa  Vtdocq  deroil^,  Tom.  I.    8to.  Paris.  9s.  6d« 

690  Paul  Coarier,  BI6moiresi  Correspondanoe  et  Opuscaiei  hi^dites.    t  rtAM,  8to« 

Parff.    18s. 

691  (Eirrres  completes.    4tdIs.  8vo.  BruxetUt, 

698  Maaas,  Vies  des  grands  Gapitahies  Fran^als  da  Mojen  Age.    Tom.  4  et  6.  8«o, 
Parii,    each  8s. 

693  Formaleoni,  Historia  de  la  Navegacion,  del  comercio  j  de  las  colonies  de  los  paeUoa 

antiguos  en  el  Mar  Negro,  escrlta  en  Italiano,  y  tradocida  al  Espanol,  per  d  £• 
S.  D.  A.  Gomes  Calderon.     9  vol  8vo.   Ports,    ll.  5s. 

694  Tarif  g4n4nd  des  droits  de  dooane  des  Etats  Unled'Aneriqne,  nnscnraippoft 

a«ee  la  loi  dv  Congres  du  19  Mai  18SS,  &c.    8to.  Pofft. 

695  Dictionnetre  dassiqiieet  anivenel  deG^ognphie  Modeme,  &e.  redig(  par  Lngloii: 

Tom.  I.  Sde  partie.     8vo.   Ports,    each  IXs. 
fjffS  '' ■      '   ■  O^ographique UniYefsel,  &e»  par vne  loeWl^ dei f^ographcs.  Took 

V.  part  I.    8vo.   Font.  9s.  6d. 
69T  Maries,  Histoire  Gi§n6'Hle  de  Plnde  Andenne  et  Modenie.    TVm.  5  et  6.  f  Tob. 

8vo.   Porii.   19s.    The  irork  complete,  6  vols.  91.  16s. 
698  Comte  de  9egur,<SaTres  oompletet,  Tom.  XXXIV.>-*HislDin  de  Franee,  Tonu  VIL 

8to.   Parii.  7s. 
699'  M^moires  Contemporains :  M#moires  d'un  epothicrfM  sur  h  gvem  dTBipague} 

9  vols.    Memoires  sur  Napol6on,  sur  Marie  Louise  et  la  cour  des  INitleries,  par 

Mme.  Dorand— MemoSies  sur  rimperatrice  Joaephine,  &e.    Tom.  It    4  vob. 

8vo.  Peril.  91. 
900  BalM,  La  Monorvhfe  Fran^aise  compart  aus  principmir  ^tats  da  mende,  on  grand 

fenflle.    In  FoKo.  Pont.  6s. 
701  Statistique  de  rarrondisscment  de  Falaise.    5eme  cahier.   6vd.  PaWai: 

709  Aitnoairc  Hiscorique  Unirersel  from  18S7,  gttis  vol.    8vo.   Peril.  Ids. 

70S  Dulaure,  Histoire  Physique,  Civile  et  Morale  des  Snvirons  de  Paris.  •  Tom.  ¥11. 

9de  panie  (et  dernier^.    8vo.  Portr.  10s.   The  ^ork  oooiplete  In  7  vob.  wtth 

map  and  plates.  71. 
f04  Fefler,  Dictionnalre  Hlstoriqae,7me  MMon.    Tern.  XI.  and  XII.    (To  ftMm  90 

vols.)    8vo.    Forii.   165. 
T9h  iJt-tht  de  Rovlgo  en  mitiiatue,  oa  abr6g£  ide  ees  Memoires  par  SMKnges.  8vfSb 

Parit,  10s. 
f9B  VArt  de  verifier  les  dates  depob  Pasn^  1770  josqu  k  nos  jmm.  Tdra.  Til.  8vw 

Pant.  9s.  6d. 
fOf  Thiboudeao,  Histoire  G^n^nde  deNapel6on.  Tbm  III.  and  VI.  (To  becomplctei 

in  14  vols.)    8to.   Porti,   19s. 
708  'Blogfapfaie  Nonvelle  et  Comply  des  Pairs  de  Franee.    8f«b    Por^s.   1^. 
f^  ■>■    ■■   ■■■  des  Ueutenans  g^neraof,  ramistres,  &c.    8vo.  PlaKi.   I0s« 

710  Annnaiie  Aneedotique,  ou  Souvenirs  Contemporakis-,  1099.  -ISmo.-  1Mb  5s.  6d. 

711  Correspondanoe  de  F^n^on,  arehev^que  de  Camtyral,  pvUi4e  pear  Hi  pWMl8it  Ibia. 

Tom.  X.   8vo.  Peril.  8s. 
719  9lioAiaa,  fistai  de^tatistiqnede  llsft?  Boarbon,tmTrage  e0anHiii4  pofPAcndMida 

des  Sciences.    9  wis.  8vo.   Poris. 
715  Merraet,  Histoire  de  la  Ville  de  Vienne,  dorant  l'epoqiie<iaokii9e«t  to  ^ooilnalieM 

Romaine.    8v«.  Parik 
714  Roajmn,  Ifiecoire  des  Boit  et'deethMi  deBfCtanei    I^MBtZ.oild'IL  •  5vik 

PorM.    11. 


Pubtished  on  tke  Contuani.  70i 

715  Schlosser,  Hhtoln  UnivencUe  de  TAiiliquit^ ;  tnd.  de  rAlIemaad  p«r  Golb^n^u 

5  Tols.  8vo.  Pariu 

716  Laborde,  lun^raire  descriptif  de  TEspagne.    Sme  edition,  revu«|  oorrigle  •%  f  9^ 

nent^e.    Tom.  IV.  lere  partie.  8vo.  Paris.  6f.6d. 

717  Tbierrj  (Atigustin),  Lettres  sur  Thistoire  de  FrsDce.    Sme  ^ditjoa,  r^fnei  oorrig^e 

.  et  augmeot^e.  Ovo.  Pari$.   IO9.  ^ 

Y18  Bonaparte  (Louis)  lUponse  &  Sir  Walter  Scott  sur  loa  hiBtotfe  de  Napol^n.  8vo. 

Parifc  4t. 
719  Saint-Noii,  Voyage  Pittonesqne  de  Naples  et  de  Sicile,    Nonvelle  fditumi  leane^ 

&C.    IJvralsona  I.  et  IL  In  8vo.  avec  Alias  in  folio  (to  be  completed  in  12). 

Parit.  £achll.78. 
7S0  Pictionnaire  Uittoriqae  ou  Biograplilc!  Unirerselle  (nasaif)ue,par  le  G^i»6nU  Be«iip 

▼ais  et  anires.    livraison  XL  (SON-VAR]).  8vo.   Fans.  8s. 
7tX  I  Collection  d^s  CWoniqaes  nytionales  Fran^aiaes,  par  BucJlion  ]  Uvrsns  $A  et.  9^ 

Tille-Hardooin,  Tom.  4. — Jean  Mollnet,  Tom.  5, 4,  5.-4  voL    8vo.    Paris. 

II.  12s. 
7S2  Pe  PnHdt*  Dn  SyaihoQ  penQamot  de  TjEorope  a  T^gvd  de  la  BtiMie,   8r«» 

Poric.     58. 6d. 

725  Do  Mege,  Statistique  Gdn^rale  des  departemens  Pjr^u^oa  on  des  praTinces  de 

Guieiine  et  de  Languedoc^  Tom.  1.    8vo.    TpiUotae. 
724  Frejcinet,  Voyage  autoar  da  monde ;  Relation  Hiatoriqne.  liiraiaons  10, 11»  12. 

4to.    Paris.    Each  I60. 
^25  Dillon,  (Sir  John  Talbot)  Consideratiout  OA  tbe  Act  of  Union  between  Gjreet 

Britain  and  Ireland,  in  respect  of  the  parliamentary  oaths,  in  4  Letters  ad> 

dressed  to  Cbas.  Butler,  Esq.     8vo.     Parit, 

726  Kotes  on  the  means  of  effecting  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  Catholic  Qoestfon, 

by  an  English  traveller.     8vo.    Paris. 

727  Rocne-Fermoy,  Commentary  on  tlie  Memoirs  of  Theobald  Wolfe  ToiiOi  Major- 

general  in  the  service  of  the  Republic  of  Fomoe,  in  which  the  moral  and 
physical  force  of  Ireland  to  sapport  national  indepeivdence  is  discn^tied  and 
examined.    8vo.     Paris.    5s.  6d. 

7$B  Coiin  4'ccil  itistorique  et  statiatiqiie  lar  T^tai  pass^  et  present  de  Ilrlande  Hm 
le  rapport  de  son  gonvemement,  de  sa  religion,  de  son  agricuUure,  de  son  .com- 
merces ^t  ^  >on  indttstrie.     8vo.    Parti.     28.  6d« 

7^9  Esneaux,  Histoire  philosophiqoe  et  politique  de  Bussie,  depuis  les  terns  Ics  plus 
recules  jusqu'd  nos  jours.  Tom.  I.  livraisons  1,  2|  3.  Tto  be  completed  in  16). 
8vo.    Paris,    each  3s.  6d. 

730  Niellon-Gilbert,  Coup  d'mil  sar  T^tat  actuel  de  la  Rasue.    8«0b    Paris,    5«.  6d. 

731  M^moires  de  Fauche-Borel,  Tom.  1, 2, 3.    8vo.    P«rij.    ll.  78, 

752  J>e  Baosaet,  M6aioires  Anecdotiqnes  sur  llnt^ricar  da  Palais,  &c.    Tom.  3  et  4. 

8vo.     Paris,     ll. 

753  De  Terrebasse,  Jiistoire  de  Pierre   Tenatl,  seigneur  de  Bayart,  &c.     Stq. 

Porii.    10s. 

754  Pacho,  Relation  d'un  Voyage  dans  la  Marmanqp^  la  CyrenaVqne,  Ace»  3me 

partie«  Cyr^naique  Orientalet  4to.    Plgocbes  du  »^me  puyiage.    Liviaiaoot 
6  et  7.     Folio.     Paris,    each  12s. 
736  Biograpbie  Universelje  et  Portative  des  contemporaioe :   lere  ^rtje •    Liwufooe 
43  a  45.     2de  partie.    Livraisons  20  &  23.     8vo.    Paris,    each  38.  6d. 

756  Walckenaer,  Hist.  G6o£rale  des  Voyages*  Tom.  XIV.    8vo.    Paris.    9s.  6d. 

757  De  Bonald,  De  I'Esprit  des  Corps,  et  de  F^sprit  de  Pbrti,  &c.   8vo.   Parti.  2s. 

758  Bailleol,  Etudes  sur  Fhistoire  de  Napo166n.    Dvraisons  5  a  7  (to  be  completed  in 

16>    8vo.    PmS'.  each  28.  ? 

799  S^rb^^liMbiaB,  Histpire  de  la  |L»uisiaoeet  de  W  mdlon  de  octle  toksm  par  la 
.    FfMioe  ws  EtaU  Ui»is«  ^9*  dvo.  P^ris-  9s, 

740  Kstancelin,  Histoire  des  Curates  d'Eu.    8vo.    Ports.    9s. 

741  Gviaet*  Conn  d'MiaioiraMadeiiie^  <^  Cmxn).  UvraiaaBs  1  et  %  9?  q^  tIV#.  - 
7M  GMs,  Pu  BraaU  on  Observation*  gbMit^lcs  sur  le  tasmercit  et  ies  dmiMea  dp 

oe  pays.    8vo.    Parts.    6s.  « 

745  CoUeotion  des  M^moiMt  rplttils  4  fHistoife  de  Fianet,  &c.     SMMdci 'Serif. 
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744  Schndlcr.  D.  J.  F.  Oesteireidis  Efaiflosa  aaf  Dentsdilatid  and  Earops*    f  bde. 

gr.  8vo.   Suutgtrt,    11.6s. 

745  Weecb,  J.  Tt.  too,  Bnsiliens  gegenward^r  Ziistaii4«   gr.  Bvo.    Hiatur^.  9s. 

746  Zober,  Dr.  CH.  Getchicbte  «ier  Bebgeniiig  Stnbunds  dardi  WaOeBstciB » 

Jalirel6f8.   4to.   StnUund.    lOs. 

747  Ktter.   Dr.  J.  J.  der   KircheiUDeachichte.  f r  bd.       lite  abddg.      «.  tfo. 

Eft«/rfd.    4s.  ' 

748  Buchbols,  Fr.  Getchkbte  NapoleoQ  Bonapartes.    Sr  bd.   gr.  Bvo.    Berinu    iBk 

749  Barhr,  Dr.  J.  C  F.  Gescbichie  der  Romiacbeti  Uttermtor.  gr.  Bto.    C^rindK. 

ISb.  6d. 
750.  Blum,  Dr.  K.L.£mleitong.  in  Rom'ialieGetcbicbte.   8vo.    Bfflm.   5s» 
'^51  LancisoUe,  Dr.  L.  W.  von,  Gnchicbte  der  Bildong  dei  Freossiachen  Steati.    Ir 

tbl.    gr.  8fo.'  Berlin,    17s. 

752  Wackertartb,  Graf  yon,  die  GeacUcbte  der  grossen  Teotoocn.   folio.    H— 

huTg.    IL 

753  Canning,  G.  nnd  die  liberalen.   Sbde.   12rio.    Stuttgardt,    19s. 

754  Hiillmami,  K.  D.StiidtewesenderMittelaltert.   Stble.  8vo.  Botm.  iL  Ifa.  6d.  ' 

755  Scblegel,  J.  K.  F.  Kiicben-ond  Beformationsgfjcbichte.     Ir  tbelL    gr.  8«t». 

Hmmour.    9s. 

756  Jager,  C.  Gescblcbte  der  Sudt  Hdlbronn  nnd  ihrer  ebemafigen  Gebiets.     S  bde. 

gr.8vo.    HmUnmn.    lis. 

757  Amdt,  C.  M.  Cbristlicbes  und  rdrkiscbes.   8to.   Stuttgardt,  9s. 

758  Hammer,  J.  ▼.  Geschicbte  des  Osmaniicben  Beichs.    Srbd.    gr.Bvo.    niil 

karte.    Pmik,    11.  Is. 

759  LeiUmann,  J.  Abriss  einer  Gescbicbte  der  gesammten  Mumkiinde.    gr.  Sra 

Erfurt.   8s. 

760  Bauacbnick,  Dr.  Cbrmolo^jsdies   Handbndi    der   Wellgesebicbte.     gr.  8vo. 

Erfurt,     8s. 

761  Sander,  A.  Grundriss  der  Gescbicbte  der  A Iterthums.  gr.8vo.  HUdeAeim^  4a»6d. 
76t  LaotescbJiiger,    Dr.  G.  die  EiniaUe    der    Normanner   in    DeatachlaBd.     4ia. 

Darmstadt,     fs.  6d. 
76S  HottioKer,  Prof.  J.  J.  und  Prof.  G.  Schwab,  die  Scbweiz  in  ibren  Ritferbugea 
nnd  BergscbloMero.    Ir  bd.  mit  kopf.    gr.  8to.   CAw*.    10s. 

764  Weit  nnd  &it,  6r  nnd  letster  tbeil.   ff.  8vo.   mit  1  kopf.    Eadelbtrg,  10s. 

765  Barch,  C.  K.  Hertha,  nnd  ilber  die  Keligion  der  Weltmotter  in  atten  Deitfadb- 

land.    gr.  8to.    Avffhurg,   5a. 

766  Menzel,  K.  A.  neuere  Gescbicbte  der  Deotscben.  fr  bd.  sr.  8va  BrnlaB.  IQs. 

767  Sporschil,  J.  Wallenstein.    Historischer  Venocb.    8vo.    ^ifog,    4s.  6d. 

768  Hoeck,  Dr.  K.  Kreta.    Srbd.gr.  8to.    Leiptig,   Its. 

769  Stenaei,  G.  A.  H.  Gescbicbte  Deotschlands  unter  den  Friinkiscben  Kaiscro.  tr  bd. 

gr.  8vo.    Ije^fog*    ISs.  6d. 

770  lunj,  A.  Mjtbologie  der  alten  Tentscben  nnd  Slaven.     t  thle.      gr.  8yo. 

Wiau    7s. 

771  Graff,  G.  Gescbicbte  Griecbenlands.    gr.  8vo.    Moms.   Its. 

77t  Schlosser,  Fr.  Cbr.  UniTenalbistoriscbe  Uebenicbt  der  Gesobidite  der  alteo 

Weit   trtfal.  Isteabthl.   p.  8to.    FrmMvrU 
77t  Tbrige.Dr.AP.ResCjrenensium.    8vo.   Kopenhagen*    lOs. 

POETRY,  DRAMA,  &c. 

776  Coffin,  H.  J.  von,  Trauerspiele.    9  bde.  8vo.    Beriiii.  11. 78. 

777  Hardi,  S.  nm,  die  Mafieb,  Tianerspiel  in  5  Aobiigen.  8to.  i^udUabmg,  4a.  6d. 

778  Eidicndorff,  T.  Febr.  Ton,  Eselin  von  Bomano,  Traaerspiel  in  5  AiAuguu    Gr. 

8vo.    Kom^erg.  7s.  6d. 

779  link,  C.  A.,  Gedicbte  lannigen  nnd  cmsien  Inhalts.    8vo.    Niimtarr*  4a. 

780  Oehlentcblager,  Die  Waringer  in  Konstantiiiopel,  Tranenpiel  in  5  Aeleo.  Bw, 

Berim.   7s. 

781  Gamtemberg^  L.  vim,  Horatias,  Tragodie  in  4  Aden.     Itaio*     ffaos.   ts.  6d. 
78S  Reiff,  J.  J.,  Otto  wa  RheiDeck,  Tfaoerspicl  in  5  Acten.    Itno^   Csitec.    4b. 
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783  Stnass,  V.,  Kathariaa,  Ein  Trauenpiel.    Qn  Btt^,    ffalU*  9s* 

784  Immerman,  K.,  Friedrich  lite,  TraBenpief.    8yo.    Hamburg,    5«. 
784* Die  Verktarungen.    LiuUpieL    8to.  4s. 

785  Raopach,  Dr.,  Rafaele,  Trauenpiel  in  5  Akten.    8vo.     Hamburg,    5b. 

786  Repertoire  du  The&tre  de  Madame.    livraisons  XLV.  a  LVIII.  grand  in  3f  mo. 

Paris,  each  Is.  6d. 

787  Anoelot,  Olga,  oa  L'Orpheliiie  Moscovite.  Tragedie  in  5  Actes,  et  en  Ten.   8vo. 

5s. 

788  Marie  de  Brabant.    Drame  historiqoe,  in  5  Acles.    8to.    Parti.   4».  66. 

789  Beranger,  Chansons  anciennes,  noovelles  et  in^dites,  avec  des  vignetCea  de  De- 

Yeria  et  de  dessins  coior.  de  H.  MoDuier.    livraisons  VI.  a  X.    8vo.  Piirtt. 

each  4«. ;  the  work  complete,  tl. 

790 Chansons  in^dites,  soivies  des  proces.    SSreo.    Ports.    4s. 

791  Bartheleniy  et  Mery,  Napoleon  en  Egypte,  poeme  en  8  chants.    8to.  Paris,  10s. 
79f  Scribe,  Theatre  de,  Tom.  V.  et  VI.     8vo.     Paris,    each  Ss.  6d. 

795  Gamier,  Le  Manage  de  Molidre.    Comedie  en  3  Actes.    8vo.    Ports.   3s.  6d. 
794  Tom  Wild,  on  le  Bourreao.     Melo-drame.     8vo.     Ports.   Ss. 

796  Callois,  Trois  Actes  d'on  Grand  Drame.    8vo.  Paris.    9s.  6d. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

800  Elbing,  J,,  Clara  von  Pappenheim.    i  bde.  8vo.    Leipiig.  12s.  6d. 

801  Aniello,  S.  Burg  Lowenstein,  oder  der  Storz  der  Bundesritter  von  der  eisemen 

Krone.     3  thie.    8ro.     Quedlinburg,    15s. 

802  Grister  die,  auf  Felsthal,  oder  der  Kuappe  Kuno.    2  tbie.    8ro.    Quediinhurg, 

lOs. 

803  Schmerbauch,  M.,  Elisabeth  die  Heilige,  Landgrafin  von  lliiiiingen.  8vo.  Erfurt, 

4s. 

804  Bertrant,  G.,  Sultan  Mahomed  III.,  mit  seinen  7  rechtmiissigen  Franen.    8ro« 

■  Vordhaitsen,    6s, 

805  Bronner,  F.  H.,  Abentenerliche  Geschichte  Herzog  Wemen  von  Unlingea.    Or. 

8vo.     Jorott.    8s. 

806  Frohlich,  C.  F.,  der  Alte  vom  Berge.     8vo.     Nordhausen.  5s. 

ffOff die  sechs  schlafenden  Jongfraaen.     2  bde.  8vo.    DiUo,    lis. 

808 die  Racher.     8vo.     Ditto.  46.  6d. 

809  Irrwald,- J.  A.  Lehijahre.     8vo.    Ansbaeh.    3s. 

810  Lennig,  Fr.,  Die  nene  Levana,  oder  Natur-kunst  und  Schonheit.    8to.    Darm- 

stadt. 7s.  6d. 

811  Milde,  Emilie,  oder  des  Schicksals  Finch.    2  bde.    8vo.    Leipz^,  lis. 

812  Riclitbofen,  J.  Baron  von,  Die  Verstossene.     8vo.  Konigtberg, 

813  Riickert,  Fr.,  Nal  und  Damajanti.   Eine  Indische  Geschichte.  Gr.  12mo.  Frank- 

furt. 9s. 

814  Sihler,  W.  Arabesken.    Is.  bdchn.    8vo.    Berlin,  5s. 

815  Stilling,  H.  Tlieobald,  oder  die  Schwiirroer.    2  bde.    8vo«    Leiptig.  9s. 

816  Tromlita,  A.  von,  Herbstbluthen,  eine  Sammlung  Novellen.    2  bde.  12mo«  Z^ip- 

ng.   158. 

817  Sengebusch,  Adel  und  Nalnr.    2  thIe.    8vo.    Hamburg,    9s. 

818  Albing,  J.,  der  Schwarsc  Ritter.    8vo.    Hildesheim,  58. 

819  Tdpfer,  C,  der  lebende  Todte.    8vo.    CatseL   5s. 
8to  ,  Dunckel  und  Hell.    8vo.    6s. 

821  Bubliua,  Die  Heldin  Griechenlands  unsrer  Zeit.    2  bde.  8vo.     Gotha.    8s. 

822  Getssel,  J.  der  Kaiser-Dora  en  Speyer.    3  thle.  gr.  8vo.   JUoins.  16s. 

823  Lndemann,  W.  von,  Ven^dig  wie  es  war,  und  wie  es  ist.  8vo.    Dresdm.  8s. 

824  Richthofen,  J.  Baronin  von,  der  Onkel,  Roman.  2  thle.  8vo.  Ltipsig.  15b. 

825  Bronikowsky,  A.  der  Grimmenstein.  2  thle.  8vo.  BerUn.  14s. 

826  Franzesko  der  Kiihne,  Rauber-cbef  in  Calabria.  2  thle.  8vo.  Quedlinburg,  lis. 

827  Heldenhim  und  Weibertreoe.  8vo.  Heilbrann,  6s, 

828  Norden,  C.  die  Felsen  von  Nivrodongk.  2  thle.  8vo.  Griefiwald.  10s. 

829  Stengel,  Fr.  von,  Momca,  die  Gottgewechte.  2  thle.  8vo.  Heldslbtrg.  12s.  6d. 
VOL.  III.   NO.  VI.  3  B 
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830  Tetto,  G.  SchneegtSckchen.  8to.  Httgdtbmrg,  58. 

831  Mondlicliter  und  GaibeleochtangeD.  8fO.  Leiiaig,  8s« 

832  Sostniann»  U.  Mannerhera  und  Fraucntreue.  8fo.  Brawuekweig. 

833  Hall,  J.  vail  der,  die  Hugenottin.  8vo.  Bertin.  6s.' 

834  Hottwald,  £.  von,  Bilder  fur  die  Zugcnd.  Ir  bd.  8yo.  Leipng.  9u 

835  Ressource,  die.  3r  theil.  8vo.     ZerUt,  3s.  6d. 

836  Voss,  Julius  vun,  das  Gescbwornengericbt.  Ein  roman.  8vo.  Berlm.  9$, 

837  Niedraann,  C.  Heinrich  der  Lowe.  4  thi.  8vo.  Leipzig.  6s. 

838  Scharten,  C.  too,  Oeslerreichs  Banner  in  Pommera.  S  bde.  8ro.  Btrlitu  tOs, 

839  Claurenj  der  bedriiugte  Uebbaber  auf  der  Keise.  8vo«  Nardhamun.  5s. 

840  Falckh,  J.  die  Turken  vor  Sigeth.  2  thie.  8vo.  Manheim.  10s. 

841  Frbl>lich»  C.  F.SalJo  Salltni,  der  Rauberhauptmaiui.  2  bde.  8to.  Ntrdhmuen,  lis. 

842  Hanke,  H.  die  Perlen.  2  tbie.  Hammer.  14s. 

843  Liebe,  Rache  und  Versbhning.  2  bde.  8vo.  Leipzig.  146. 

844  Spindier,  Ijc  Batard,  Tableau  des  maeurs  de  rAlleiuagne  sous  le  regue  de  ITm- 

perenr  Rodolphe  II.  5  vols.  ISmo.  Parit.  IL 

845  Boulgarin,  Archippe  Thaddevitcb  ou  rErmite  Rnsse ;  Tableau  des  nxeurs  Rosses 

au  XIXe  Steele.  3  vols.  12mo.  Paris.  I8s. 

846  Le  Chef  des  Penitens  Noirs,  ou  le  Proscrit  et  llnquisition.    5  toIs.    12(no. 

Parti.    11. 

847  Zschokke,  Romans  historiques :  La  Princesse  Christine.  2  vols.  12aio.  Parit.  9u 
848 Contes  Suisses.  4  vols.  l&mo.  PariSm  12s. 

849  Bronikowski,  Claire  Hebert,  Histoire  du  terns  de  Louis  XIII.   3  vols.   Ifmo. 

Parh.  lis. 
850 Hippolite  Boratynski,  ou  laPologne  au  terns  de  Sigismonde  Aoguate  IL 

5  vols.  12mo.  Parit.  208. 

851  Mme.  de  Therase,  Gertrude.  4  vols.    12nio.     Parii.  16s. 

852  A.  de  Bast,  La  Tdte  Noire,  4  vols.  12mo.  Parit.  16s. 

8.53  Bouilly,  Contes  a  nies  jeuues  amies,  ou  Trois  mois  en  Toaraine.  2de  parties 

12nio.    Parit.  58. 
854  Mortoiival,  Chroniques  de  la  Ugue  :  Le  Fils  du  Meunier,  premiere  partie.    Siege 
,           de  Rouen,  4  vols.  l2nio.   Porii.   168. 
855 Seconde  partie,  Le  Siege  de  Paris.    4  vol. 

12mo.     Parit.    208. 

856  Befauconprct,  Robert  Fit2ooth,ou  le  chef  des  proscrits.  3  vol.  12bo.  Park.  12s. 

857  Berginct,  Le  Roi'  des  Montagnes  ou  les  Compagnons  du  Cbdne.    Tradition 

Daupliinoise  du  terns  de  Clmrles  VII L    5  vol.  12mo.     Parit.    lU 

858  De  Kock,  L'Eiifant  de  ma  Ferame,  2  vols.  12nio.     Parti.    7s. 

GREEK  &  LATIN  CLASSICS  &  PHILOLOGICAL  WORKS. 

860  Lycurgi  Oratio  in  Leocratem,  ed.  G.  A.  Blume.    8vo.  niaj.  StnUnmd.  6u  6d. 

861  Luciani  libellus  i]uoroodo  historiam  conscribt  oporteat,  ed.  Dr.  C.  F.  Heman. 

8vo.   Frankfurt,  98. 

862  Lucretii,  T.  Cari,  de  Rerum  Natura  libri  sex,  ed   A.  Forbiger.    12mo.  maj. 

Leiptig.    8s. 

863  Hebenstreit,  Dr.  W.,Dictionarium  cditionum  turn  selectar.  turn  opiim.  auct.  class. 

et  Gr.  et  Rom.    8vo.   Wien.  9s. 

864  TimsBi  Sophistse  Lexicon  vocum  Platonicaruro,  ed.  Ruhnkenius  et  Koclk    8vo. 

L^pdg.   78. 

865  Aristophanis  Comosdia,  ed.  F.  H.  Bothe.    Vol.  I.  8vo.  roaj.    Leiptig,  Ts. 

866  £dda  Rhythmica  seu  Anti^uior,  vulgo  Soemundina  dicta.    Pars  III.     4to.  maj. 

Kapeuhagen.  31. 

867  Hitlebrand,  J.  ^Isthetica,  literaria  antiqua  classica.    8vo.  maj.   Mainx.  88. 

868  Magnu>en,    F.,   Priscas  veteruni    borealium'  mythologias   Lexicon.     4to.   maj. 

Kepenhagetu  2l.  lOs. 

869  Perlet,  F.  C.  G.,  Animadvers.  iiiTerenlii  Comoedias.    8vo.  maj.  Ldpsig.  Sa.  6d. 

870  Terentii,  P.  Afri,  Comoediae.  ed.  Fr.  C.  G.  Perlet.     8vo.  maj.  Leipug.  15s. 

891  Moreti,  M .  Ant.  varitruni  lectionum  libri  XIX.  ed.  H.  Fassius.  Vol.  IL  8 to.  maj. 
Halle.  8s. 
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872  Anecdota  Qneca,  ed.  L.  BscbmaDn.    Vol.  II.  8vo.  maj.  liipag.  II.  8i« 

873  Prisciani  Graminatici,  de  laude  ifflperatoris  Anastasii,  ed.  S.  L.  Endiicher*    8to. 

maj.   Wien,  78. 

874  Wyttenbachii,  D.  OpoBCula  Selecta;  ed.  F.  T.  TiedemaDn.    Vol.  II.   gr.  8t«. 

orauMcktD^.  7s. 

875  Schnurrer,  Dr.  C.  Fr.  Orationum  academicarum  delectas  posthamus.  ed.  Dr.  H. 

£.  G.  Paul  us.    8?o.  raaj.   TiiMngen*  6n, 

876  Apollonii  Rhodii  Argonauiica.  ed.  A.  Wellaoer.     2  vols.  8vo.  Leipsig.  198. 

877  Corpo^  Scriptoruni  Historias  BysanttDse  ed.  Niebuhr.      Pars  X.\.     8vo.    maj, 

Bonn.   18s. 

878  Collections  des  Romans  Grecs,  Livraison  VII. — Arenturcs  de  Hysmin6  ct  Hy8- 

mioias — La  Laciade,  trad,  par  Courier.     2  vols.   16roo.   Paris.  10s. 

879  Bibliotbeca  Classica  Latina,   curante  Lemaire,  Livraisons  L.  et  LI.  Flioii  Hist. 

NaturalisiToni.  II.  p.  1.  et  Tom.  IV.  — CicenmisOrationes^Tom.  IV. — Terentiat, 
Tom.  II.  p.  2.     8vo.    Paris. 

880  Nouvean  Choix  de  Pens^es  de  Platon,  saivi  de  notes  biatoriques,  critiques  et  gram- 

maticales,  par  Alex.  Pellon.     12mo.   Paris. 

881  Claudianus  ex  editione  Bipontina  prima  ad  opt.  lect.  ut  ad  exemplar  Barmann. 

8vo.   Paris.   5s.     Fine  paper,  6s. 

882  Cornelii  Nepotis  Vita  Imperatorum ;  edit  post  Bipontinam  II.  accurate  revba,  &c« 

8vo.   Paris,  4s.     Fine  paper,  5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

884  Massmann,  H.  F.  Denkmaler  deotscber  Spracbe  ond  Literaftur  aus  HandscbriAen 

des  8ten  bis  16ten  Jahrhnnderts.     Irbft.  gr.  8vo.   Mtmdien.  8a. 

885  Pichler,  C.  Siimmtlicbe  Werke.     Ir— 5r  bdchu.   16mo.    Wien.  8s. 

886  Strove,  Dr.  L.  K.  iiber  den  politischen  Vers  dei  Mittelgriecben.  8vo.  Hildeshiim, 

3s.  6d. 

887  Ittutrer,  J.  A.  von,  Scbriften,  berausgegeben  von  Dr.  H.  Schreiber.  3  bde.   8vo. 

Freiiurg.  148. 
886  Licbtwert,  M.  G.  Schriften.     16mo.  mit  1  kopfer.     Halbentadt.  4s. 

889  Paul  Jean  das  Schonste  uod  Gediegenste  aus   seinen  verscbiedenen  Schriften. 

6  bdchn.  8vo.   Leipsig.  ll. 

890  Schwiirz,  J.  L.  Denkwurdigkeiten  aus  dem  Leben  eines  Gescbiiftsmannes  Dicbtere 

und  Hnmoristen.     2  abthl.  8vo.  Leipsig.  10s. 

891  Weber,  C.  Maria  von,  Hinteriassene  Scbriften.    2  tbie.   8vo.  Dresden,  lis. 

892  Encjclopodie  der  Freiroaurerei  von  C.  Lening.    3rbd.  gr.  8vo.  Leipsig.   ll. 

893  Schmidt,  Dr.  C.  die  Kunst  Hierogljphen  zu  lesen.     Ir  bft.   8vo.   Bresuiu.  5s. 

894  Niebuhr,  B.  G.  Kleine  Schriften.   Iste  Sammlung.   gr.  8vo.  Bonn.  14s. 

895  Mongellaa  (Mme.),  De  J'Influence  des  Feroroes  sur  les  Moeurs  et  lea  Destinies 

des  Nations,  &c.    2  vol.  8vo.     Paris.   16s. 

896  Triomphe  de  TAmour  sur  le  Fanatisnie  et  le  Materialisme.    3  vol.  8vo.   198.  6d. 

897  (Euvrea  de  F.  B.  Hoffman,  orn^s  du  portrait  de  I'auteur  et  pr^6d6ea  d'on  notice 
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A. 

Aeaimny  rfSdmem  at  Stockholm,  proeeed- 
ings  of,  34S. 

AgtMoi,  one  of  the  Bjantine  hiitorians, 
accooQt  of,  SS4,  335. 

AgrieuUure,  low  Hete  of,  ni  France,  and 
itt  cause,  363, 364 — notice  of  the  mo* 
del-form  of  M.  de  Dombaile,  364— and 
of  its  improvements  in  varioot  depart- 
ments, t6.  367. 

Aldamdt,  a  religious  ceremony  of  the 
Magyars,  notice  of,  74. 

AkxmSur,  Emperor  of  Rassia,  anecdotes 
of,  689-— estimate  of  has  character,  486. 

Aknanadu  Fnm^  ftmr  18S9,  critical  no- 
tices of,  660— 66te. 

.Gmnoii,  for  I8i9,  critical  no- 
tices of,  669—673.  . 

Aloys,  ^Sacnt  Mildosy,)  a  Hungarian  poet, 
specimen  of  tlie  prodoctioiis  of,  64. 

AliAabti  of  the  Magyars,  pecolhurities  of, 
34. 

Jiidrsoiiy/  (General,)  his  character  of 
Sultan  Mabroud,  S88. 

Aniheamti,  a  Greeii  architect,  anecdote 
of,  335. 

^112^,  a  Hongiumn  poet,  notice  of,  48, 
49. 

Anirie  LUenture  and  Language,  ancient 
state  of,  f ,  3 — improvement  of  Arabic 
literature  under  the  caliphs  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Ahassides,  3— Greek  poetry 
why  not  translated  into  Arabic,  4— 
eoconragemcnt  of  Arabic  literature  by 
the  Moorish  sovereigns  of  Spain,  4,  5— 
causes  of  its  non-improvement,  notwith- 
standing its  wide  diffusion,  6— the  no- 
madic habits  of  the  Arabs,  7 — ^thdr 
levity  and  abcenceof  reflectioD,  7— >the 
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structure  of  their  language,  8*— rhyme 
early  introduced  into  their  poetry,  8 — 
absence  of  criticism,  9 — ^ioiloence  of 
government,  10— and  of  religion,  19« 
13— popularity  and  peculiar  characte- 
ristic of  Arabic  literature,  14, 15 — pre- 
valence of  the  Arabic  language  after  tlie 
conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Moors,  16— > 
its  effects  in  improving  the  vulgar 
poetrv  of  the  free  Spaniards,  17. 

A-ngo,  (M.)  observations  of,  on  the  real 
inventor  of  steam  engines,  67% 

Arbantn,  (M.)  Taftteiu  dst  Pyr^itt  Frtm- 
patsss,  2f3 — character  of  his  work,  f  S5, 
St6— account  of  his  successful  attempt 
to  ascend  Mont  Perdu,  f  4f— 248. 

iliifllio  Soday  of  Paris,  proceedings  of, 
9S8* 


Bocssnyi,  (Janos,)  a  Hungarian  poet,  no- 
tice of,  53. 

Baumt,  (L.  F.  I.  de)  Memoires  Anec- 
dotiqucs  depub  1805  jnsqu'  en  1815, 
657 — his  account  of  the  Buonaparte 
fomily,  659,  660— character  of  has 
work,  657,  658. 

Bset-rwt,  on  the  raanufactoie  of  sugar 
from,  in  France,  368.  393. 

Benrd'i  Spiritual  System  of  Philosophy, 
analyib  of,  191—193. 

Bernard,  (Duke,)  of  Saxe-Weimar,  notice 
of,  630,  631— and  of  his  IVavels  m 
North  America,  63f— his  account  of 
New  England,  632— and  of  improve- 
ments in  the  sUte  of  New  York,  693 — 
condition  of  the  southern  states,  ifr.  634 
—state  of  society  at  New  Orleansi  634, 
635— and  at  Harmony,  635. 
3C 
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Bemmifi,  (Daniel,)  a  Hungarian  poet, 
notice  of,  58 — tpedmen  of  hb  compo- 
sitions,  t6. 

BUmqui  (Adolphe,)  Histaire  de  VExpoutim 
dst  ProduiU  de  I  Indiutne  Frwifouf,  &c. 
359— coDclutiona  of,  respecting  prohi- 
bitiont,  S63. 

Blind  Youth,  poem  on,  661. 

BonaparU  (Louts)  Rfyorut  a  Sir  Walter 

*      Seott,  597 — specimens  of  the  insignifi- 

.  cancy  of  bis  corrections,  598 — 601~- 

notice  of  him,  659 — humane  remark  of, 

on  war  and  on    the    punishment  of 

death,  600. 

Bonaparte,  (Napoleon,)  extracts  from  the 
prodamadon  of,  to  the  Egyptians,  in 
which  be  avows  himself  a  Musulman, 
97 — anecdotes  of,  598.  658— notices  of 
the  Bonaparte  family.  659,  660. 

Booki,  number  of,  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Michaelmas  Leipxig  Book  Fair,  683— 
number  of,  publish^  in  Germany  be- 
tween 1814  and  1828,  ib. 

Botphorui,  observations  on  the  free  passage 
of,  demanded  by  Russia  for  the  vessels 
o(aU  nations,  «9S,  f93. 

Bottiehgr,  (Wilhelm,)  Getchkhte  der  Car- 
thager,  critical  notice  of,  665,  666. 

Brongniart'i  (Adolphe,)  NouveUei  Rteher- 
cMi  tur  le  PoUen  des  Plmtet,  report  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  upon,  678. 

Bronited,  (P.  0.)  Voyage$  dam  la  Gr^ce, 
197-  character  of  his  work,  199— dis- 
coveries made  by  him,  900. 

Brulov,  (Charles,)  a  Russian  artut,  notice 
of,  341. 

Btieul,  (Emil,)  a  Hungarian  poet,  notice 
of,  65 — specimen  of  his  compositions, 
ib, 

Btfron,  (Lord,)  anecdotes  of,  S04 — ^S06. 
«20— 232— his  death,  223. 


CaboHit't  system  of  materialism,  analysis 
of,  189—191. 

Canalt,  in  France,  present  state  of,  368. 

CarpetM,  manufactures  of,  in  France,  ac- 
otunc  of,  376,  377. 

Cattle,  degenerate  state  of  the  French 
breeds  of,  367. 

Caueoiian  Frontier,  observations  on  the 
new  demarcation  of  boundaries,  de- 
manded from  Turkey  by  Russia,  293 
—296. 

ChampoUion*t  Sci'-ntific  Expedition  to 
Egypt,  notice  or,  528. 

Charlemagne,  poiuU  of  resemblance  be- 


tween him  and  the  Emperor  FMeiicIL 
583. 

CharLtt  I.  remarks  on  the  policy  of,  79 — 
observations  on  the  state  of  the  pabtic 
mind  after  his  departure  from  London, 
86—88 — and  on  the  state  of  parties  at 
the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  civil 
war,  88—90. 

Charlet  <f  Jnfou,  war  of,  with  Conrmdio, 
King  of  Sicily,  595,  596 — cansea  him 
to  be  put  to  death,  596,  597. 

Chamuy%  (Professor,)  iKesaondrtid,  notice 
of,  691. 

CWpsnHer,  (J.  de,)  Eisai  iur  la  CoMtiiu- 
tion  GSognoetique  det  PyrHiUe,  223— 
character  of  his  work,  227.    See  Pyre- 

Chemeal  productions  of  France,  present 
state  of,  392,  393. 

Chiwdry,  of  Arab  origin,  23 — influence 
of,  661,662. 

CA0iieui-Goii^er,(M.  leComte  de,)  Voyage 
Pittoretque  de  la  Oriee,  197 — character 
of  his  work.tfr.  198. 

Cheittiamty,  influence  of,  upon  the  Mag- 
yars, 75 — first  introduction  of,  into 
Bossia,  157 — embraced  by  Vladimir, 
158,  159 — how  propagated  by  bin 
among  his  subjects,  159 — ^ita  effects 
upon  the  Russian  character,  162. 

Oodtt  and  watches,  cheap  manufiscture  of, 
in  France,  391. 

C^dieei  Reecripti,  notice  of,  682. 

CodifieatioH,  notice  of  the  dispute  among 
foreign  jurists,  concerning,  434—437. 

Coffee,  quantity  of,  annually  prodnced  in 
Cuba,  414. 

CoUmiet  (military)  of  the  Russians,  notice 
of,  283. 

Cemtneree  of  Cuba,  account  of,  414—416. 

Ccnradin,  king  of  Sicily,  adventares  of. 
595,  596'put  to  death  by  Chnrles  of 
Anjoo,  596. 

OmMtUuHon  of  France,  observatious  on, 
399. 

Copenhagen,  account  of  the  royal  fibrary 
at,  332 — the  university  libmry,  SS3 — 
the  Ciasen  library,  ih,  324. 

Copper  manufactures  of  France,  present 
sUte  of,  37] ,  373. 

Copyright,    See  Literary  Property, 

Cotton,  quantity  of,  spun  in  Great  Britain 
and  France,  382 — amount  of  manufac- 
tured cottons  respectively  exported 
from  those  countries,  t6.— obserwatiom 
on  the  present  state  of  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture in  France,  379 — 385. 

Cotuin,  (Victor,)  popularity  of  tlie  lec- 
tures of,  650 — analysis  of  hb  Cc^tirs  d  • 
Philotophie,  6o0,  651. 
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Civtic  Jndiam,  notice  of,  634. 

Cruudei,  uotice  of  an  Oriental  work  on, 
690. 

Ctokonai,  a  Hungarian  poet,  notice  of,  54 
—^specimen  of  his  compositions,  55. 

Cuba,  isle  of,  when  first  discovered,  401 — 
its  importance,  403 — present  state  of 
the  Havana,  404— 406— extent  of 
Cuba,  406,  407— ecclesiastical  and  po- 
litical divisions,  407 — population,  408 
— 410 — ^militia,  411 — produce,  ifr.— 
particularly  that  of  sugar  and  rum,  412, 
413, 414 — coffee,  tobacco,  and  indigo, 
414 — commerce,  414— 416— revenue 
and  eipenditore,  416^-418— liberal 
sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  419 — remarks  on 
the  probable  future  fate  of  this  island, 
4«1—4«4— stale  of  parties  there,  4«5, 
426 — observations  on  the  evils  arising 
to  Cuba  from  the  continuance  of  the 
traffic  in  slaves,  427—431. 


Dugomet  (Andras,)  a  Hungarian*  anthor, 

notice  of,  48. 
Durat,  (Duchesse  de,)  biographical  liotice 

of,  326. 
Duuauls,  (M.)  perilous  adventure  of,  239. 


JGortA,  analysis  of  mathematical  researches 
for  determining  the  figure  of,  115—121. 

Edinburgh  Review,  errors  of,  concerning 
the  ancient  Frisians,  corrected,  603, 
604. 

JSdria's  Geography,  notice  of,  343,  344« 

Education,  state  of,  at  Geneva,  688,  689. 

Endrodi,  (Jaoos,)  a  Hungarian  poet,  no- 
tice of,  and  specimen  of  his  produc- 
tions, 61,62. 

England,  progress  of  Oriental  literature 
in,  25. 

Erddii,  (John,)  a  Hungarian  poet,  notice 
of,  42,  43. 

Europe,  table  of  the  descent  of  the  mo- 
narchs  of,  from  Harold  Harfager,  688. 


Damiron,  (M.  P.)  £nat  stir  T  HisUnre  de 
la  Philooophie  en  France,  185 — ^plan  and 
character  of  his  work.  ib. — analysis  of 
his  view  of  the  theological  school,  ib, 
186, 187 — of  Cabanu's  system  of  ma- 
terialism, 189 — 191 — and  of  the  spi- 
ritual system  of  Berard,  191 — 193 — 
and  of  Virey,  193—196. 

Dandolo,  (M.)  Lettere  m  Roma,  Fierense, 
Sfc.  316 — their  character,  317. 

D^Aranda,  (Count,)  wise  advice  of,  to 
Charles  III.  king  of  Spaui,  329. 

Dayka,  a  Hungariuu  poet,  notice  of,  52. 

Decalogue,  in  the  Frisian  language,  614. 

Denmark,  literary  intelligence  from,  322 
—325.  674. 

Derode,  (Vicloire,)  Introduction  i  V  Etude 
de  I'  namume,  506 — abstract  of  his 
theory  of  concords,  with  remarks,  509 
— on  the  constitution  of  chords,  511— 
on  discords,  513 — 515 — on'  relative 
keys,  ib, — on  passing  notes,  517 — ^521 
— on  fundamental  bass,  522,  523. 

SKibrentei,  (Gabor,)  a  Hungarian  poet,  no- 
tice of,  63 — specimen  of  his  composi- 
tions, 64. 

DonAaele,  (M.  de,)  notice  of  the  model- 
farm  of,  364. 

Dragomans  or  interpreters  to  the  Porte, 
origin  of,  218,  219. 

Drama  of  the  Magyars,  notice  of,  69,  70 
— remuneration  of  dramatic  authors  in 
Russia,  339. 


F. 

Falbnermfer,  (J.  Ph.)  Geiehiehie  det  Kai- 
eerthums  von  TrApatunt,  critical  notice 
of  666— 669. 

Faludi,  a  Hungarian  poet,  spedmen  of 
the  compositions  of,  45— notice  of  him, 
46. 

Fidaxaata  Ligure,  (the  Genoese  Betroth- 
ed,) critical  notice  of,  663 — 665, 

Figwre  of  the  Earthp  account  of  researches 
of  eminent  mathematicians  for  deter- 
mining it,  115^—121. 

Flax  and  hemp,  quantity  of,  cultivated  in 
France,  379. 

Florentinee,  character  of,  317. 

Fortretm,  (Turkish,)  character  of,  286, 
287. 

Fourey  (A.)  Histoire  de  V  Ecele  Potytech- 
nique,  critical  notice  of,  653,  654. 

France,  literary  intelligence  from,  325— 
329.  675— 679— sUte  of  aru  and  ma- 
nufactures in  France,  363 — 393 — and 
of  the  wine  trade,  636 — 648 — exports 
and  a^  imports  of,  394— observations 
thereon,  395, 396 — state  of  property, 
397, 398 — and  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, 399 — intercourse  of  the  French 
with  the  Moors  in  Spain,  18,  19 — their 
cultivation  of  Oriental  literature,  26 
— account  of  the  French  schix>ls  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  nineteenth  centu^,  185 
— 196— progress  of  the  Reforoiation 
3C2    , 
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IB  Fruoe,  30f « Sf^^i/mmt  tW»  of 
the  French  protestants,  SQ3^-3Q6— 
dtciine  of  the  FfttD«h  liuiguge  ia 
Sweden,  687. 

FMerie  Barhmnma,  emperor  of  Gemenjr, 
sketch  of  the  history  of,  565 — ^573. 

Frtderie  Ih  emperor  of  Germany,  sketch 
of  the  reign  of,  and  of  his  wars  with  the 
popes,  575— 59f— character  of  his  le- 
gislative administnitiQD,  580—585— 
his  private  charactef,  584,  585— death 
of,  59«. 

FVMuMim,  attachment  of,  le  their  an- 
cient language,  60S— errors  of  tlie 
Edinhnrgh  Keview  oomoemlog  them 
corrected*  60S,  604— acoonnt  of  their 
langoage,  605— 608— iu  pecQliaritiet» 
610— 6t5-ref  the  historians  of  fries- 
land,  608— 611— of  their  lews,  6lf^ 
615---the  decaJogne  in  the  Fritlaii  lean 
gnage,  614— specimens  of  Frisian 
poetry,  617— 6t0. 698, 629— cbaiactctf 
of  the  modem  Frisians,  625,  696. 

ffiOiiofS^,  a  Swedish  poem,  by  Tegner» 
anaJytia  of,  with  eitxacta,  J59*-S81. 

fWmtiire,  state  of  the  mannfacture  of,  in 
France,  388. 

G. 

Goiiha,  (Bartolommeo.)  Sgm  di  Tmti  di 

Ungua  JtaUana,  cridcal  notice  of,  66S, 

663. 
Gmbv^  state  of  edaoatioa  at,  68a,  689. 
Ceeibgy  of  the  Pyrenees,  observations  en, 

S51— 254. 
Gtrmm^,  progress  of  Oritntal  lileratiire 

m,  25— literary  inteJKgeoce  fronw  329 

—536.680-684. 
Gloiit  state  of  the  manoiactore  off  in 

France,  388, 389. 
GiuMtici  and  their  hieroglypliJcs,  aosonnt 

of,  308,  and  note. 
GMnA,  a  Genuan  poet,  notice  of,  336. 
Goethe  i  Herman  and  Dorothea,  anecdote 

respecting,  331. 
Grabbe,  (Von,)  GrmmmaUaehe  DiehHmgen, 

31^— obsermtioos  on  his  Essay  on  the 

Shaktpeert  mania,  320. 
Gnssee,    observations    on    the  difierent 

schemes  for  restoring  tius  ooaatry,  216, 

217— on  the  mdepeodeaee  oi,  claimed 

by  Russia,  291,  292. 
Gripnf  IX,  qnarrels  of,  with  the  emperor 

Frederic  11. 578,  579— his  death,  508. 
GiitsDt,  (M.)  Hiftoire  de  la  XUvotiUiQ  ad' 

Angmerre,  76^analysia  of  his  woiik« 

with  specimens  and  remarks,  78 — 92. 
Gynmfiiii,  (Stephen,)  a  Hungarian  poet, 

DO&3aof,43. 


U. 

Hardtoare    manufiictares,    atate    o^  in 

Fmvoe*  870,  371. 
ffeiwme,  deaoriptioa  of  the  dty  of,  4M, 

405— ita  population,  406. 
Keydn,  anecdote  of,  507,  note. 
MtbeaitnU,  (W.)  I>icltonarni«  JS^ttimem 

Awtenm  Clatnconfm,  no^oe  «f,  321« 
flmry  Ratpe,  landgrave   of  Thuiing^, 

elected  emperor  of  Germany,  592— his 

short  reign,  ik» 
Betamtter  verses*  in  various  leegiMiyf, 

spooiuens  ef.  42,  note* 
Miftoriaae  of  Friealand,  aotioe  of,  60B— 

611. 
Ueitenftmiffeiu,  origin  of  the  bouse  of,  and 

their  prograss  to  imperial  power,  565— 

reign  of  Frederic  Barhaioua*  565-^72 

—of  Frederic  II.  575^-492— of  Man- 

fired,  king   of  SicUy,  593-^95-^f 

Conradin,  595—597. 
Honoriue,  pope,  conduct  of,  towards  the 

emperor  Frederic  IL  577 — 578. 
Hartieultwral  Society  of  Faru,  proceedings 

of  675. 
Hvmbolidt,  (Alexandre  de,)  Esm  PoUtifue 

ewr  Vlile  de  Cuba,  460— hia  personal 

adventuxea  with  M.  Bonpland*  420 — 

character  of  the  worli^  432,  433.    See 

CmIm. 
Himg^,  aettlemeot  of  the  Mugyera  in, 

29— sketch  of  tbeif  language »3i— 38 

-^nd  literary  history,  39 — ^75— levival 

of  Hungarian  literature,  75. 
Ham,  Bf  tic«  of.  30. 


Igor,  tsar  of  Russia,  reign  o4  156— ana- 

imiis  of  tfte  Hil^editim  ^  Jgofk  an  aocieat 

Russian  poem,  183,  184. 
kkdia,  ohservatioiM  on  tlie  pomibie  inviH 

aio«  of,  by  Russia,  294^  ^9^ 
Imwcent  UL  aa^ssion  «if,  to  the  pontic- 

ce^  573'— his  tyranny  over  the  aove. 

reigns  of  Europe*  ib. — his  efforts  (o 

promote  the  supremacy  of  the  Romish 

see,  574. 
InmceM  IV.  elected  popcy  589— convener 

a  council  at  Lyona,  ih. — hjU  conduct 

towards  the  emperor  Frederic  XL.  590 

— whom  he  deposeib  591. 
Ireland,  intrigue  of  Tyrconnel,  for  making 

that  Islend  a  province  of  France,  10^ 

— character  of  the  Irish  ip  North  Ame* 

rica,  633, 634. 
Iron  manufa(|ure»  in  Frani^  state  of  869. 

370 — ^its  progress  during  the  wac*  699, 
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64i>-*bMvy  dttUct  on  inm  inportad 
mio  FnuKC,  iDJurioos  to  her  wine  tnde, 
649—645. 

Jttiy,  literar?  intelligence  firora,  536 — 
388.  684,  685. 

Ivan  III.  tsar  of  Ruuia,  reign  of»  166. 

— —  JV,  auipicious  eerlj  reign  of,  167 — 
aocoont  of  the  cruelties  sobiequentlT 
perpetrated  bj  him,  167— 177— bu 
anrder  of  bis  son,  178— death,  179— 
oUerratiops  on  his  rdgo,  180. 


Jam  I.  remarks  on  the  poficj  of,  79. 

JeMei  II.  sitoaiion  of,  at  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  England,  95-*his  rootiFes 
for  snmrooning  a  parKament  to  meet,  96 
— >he  accepts  pecuniary  aid  from  Louis 
XIV.  tb.— his  treatment  of  the  Doke  of 
Monmouth,  97 — bis  insidioos  attempt 
to  introduce  popery,  98 — instances  of 
his  seal  for  popery,  100 — proofs  that  he 
foresaw  and  prepared  for  a  struggle 
with  his  English  subjects,  101 — and 
that  be  enter^  into  conspiracies  against 
the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  103— 
107. 

Jtfks,  (Gisbert,)  Frittehe  B^mkryt,  60« 
— ^biographical  notice  of,  616— speci- 
mens of  his  poems,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, 617— 6f0. 

JewsUery,  state  of  the  manufacture  oC  in 
France,  391. 

JtmgUun  or  Jugglen,  in  the  derenth  cen- 
tury, account  of,  SO. 

Juttieef  on  the  defects  of  the  adnnnistra- 
tion  of,  hi  England,  472—476. 


ejn,  (M.)  ITiHoirvdf  FSmfrntda  la 
Bmtm,  148— materiab  ooHected  by  him 
l»r  his  wori(,  149 — accoant  of  it«  ese- 
ciition,  150— See  JRtusia, 

JCnsmety,  a  Hungarian  poet,  notice  of, 
with  a  specimen  of  his  compositioM^ 
50—52. 

ICtf,  (Jaoos,)  a  Hnngviaa  poet,  noiice  of, 
56— specimen  of  his  conpositioos*  ib. 
57. 

KM^akidy,  (Alexander  and  Charles,)  Hun- 
garian poets,  notice  of,  and  specimens 
of  their  works,  59—61. 

JCefeiy,  (Feienea,)  a  Hungarian  poet,, 
specimen  of,  69,  63. 

IToMitisfct,  (General,)  anecdotea  «f»  50f . 

Kattgarim't  edition  of  the  Annala  of  Ta- 
bari.iMi(icaQf»34lb 


mu^iciiirr  of  France,  present  state 
of,  388. 

loi^ii^  of  the  Magyars,  peculiarities  of, 
35,  36— of  the  Maltese,  remarks  on, 
321— of  Friesland,  605— 608— ito  pe- 
coliaritiet,  (kK>— 625— when  it  ceased, 
627. 

Jji  Plmo$,  (Marquis,)  TrmU  dt  MieaniqM 
CeUtu,  tome  v.  Ill— importance  of  this 
works  ifr.— iu  plan,  112 — notice  of  his 
researches  on  determining  the  figure  of 
tiie  eartii,  118— 121— his  theory  of 
molecular  attradlbn,  122— 128— his 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  tides, 
129^-133— on  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  134 — theory  of  the  planetary 
perturbations,  135— 138— on  the  mo- 
tions of  the  secondary  pbmets,  particu- 
larly of  the  moon,  139 — 142 — import- 
ance of  his  diacoTeries  and  labours  in 
advancing  mathematical  knowledge, 
143— 145— biogfaphical  notice  of  La 
Place,  146^148. 

Lmid,  (Archbishop,)  character  of,  82. 

Xmbs  of  the  ancient  Rusnans,  extracts 
from,  161,  162— of  the  Frisians,  ac- 
ooant  of,  612—615. 

Lead  mami&ctares  of  Ffaace*  present 
state  of,  972. 

LtaShn  manufacture  of  France,  present 
state  of,  393. 

Ligidatum,  general  principles  of,  438, 439, 
duty  of  a  legislator  hi  defining  and  ob- 
serving the  distinction  between  the  se- 
veral branches  of  sovereign  authority, 
445, 446— observations  on  the  nature 
of  Uw  itsell^  with  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciples  to  be  observed  in  its  construction. 
447, 448— on  the  non-retio-activlty  of 
n  law,  448, 449 — nnifbnnitv  in  opera- 
tion an  essential  character  of  a  law,  449, 
450—452 — particuhirly  in  its  applica- 
tion to  indivUnal  cases,  452—453— 
necessity  of  nniform  publicity  of  pro- 
cedure, 453,  454— and  of  uniformity 
of  decMon,  454,455— In  what  manner 
the  intervention  of  a  supreme  court 
onght  to  be  introdoced  and  regulated, 
455,456. 

Z^roriis  at  Copenhagn,  aocoont  of,  322 

Imm  manofactaie.  in  France,  present 
state  of,  379 — effects  of  the  incieased 
duties  on  foreign  linens  imported  into 
France,  upon  hec  wine  trade,  645. 

LUtrary  InUUigenpt  from  Denmark,  322 — 
325.  er4— Fmnce,  325—329.  675— 
679— Germany^  a29--336.  680-684 
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—Italy,  336—S58.  684,  685~tbe 
Netherlands,  338.  685 — Russia  and 
Poland,  339—341.  686— Spain,  34f — 
Sweden,  34%.  687,  688-~Swit£erlaDd, 
343.  688— 690->Inteliigence  respect- 
ing Oriental  literature,  343,  344.  690— 
69t. 

Literan/  prvperCy,  decree  of  the  senate  of 
Hamburgh,  respecting,  335 — of  dra- 
matic authors  in  Russia,  339 — iu  Saxe- 
Coburg  Gotha,  680. 

lAthognqahy,  progress  of,  in  France,  394. 

M. 

Maehmery,  improvement  of,  in  France, 
373—^74. 

Molars,  a  Hungarian  nation,  origin  of, 
29 — their  language  and  manners  deeply 
rooted,  30 — 33— peculiarities  of  the 
Magyar  alphabet,  34 — and  language, 
35,  36 — dialects,  36 — character  of  the 
poetry  of  the  Magyars,  38 — notices  of 
their  principal  poets,  with  specimens  of 
their  productions,  39 — 69— drama,  69, 
70 — periodical  literAture,  71 —  unit  ersi- 
ties,  71— principal  historical  works  re- 
lating to  them,  72,  73 — manners  and 
reli^on  of  the  eariy  Magyars,  74— in- 
fluence of  Christianity  among  them,  75. 

Mahmud,  the  reigning  sultan  of  Turkey, 
anecdotes  and  character  of,  288 — 290 
— difficulties  under  which  he  labours 
in  his  war  with  Rusria,  285. 

MaUath*i  (Count,)  history  of  the  Mag- 
yars, character  of,  73. 

Maitae  language,  observations  on,  321. 

Manfred,  king  of  Sicily,  sketch  of  the 
reign  of,  592—594. 

Mant^'actura  of  France,  account  of,  369 
— particularly  those  of  iron,  ib,  370 — 
steel  and  hardware,  370,  371 — and 
copper,  371, 372— lead,  zinc,  and  pla- 
tina,  372 — machines,  373, 374 — ^wool- 
lens,  374— 378^arpet8,  376,  377 — 
linens,  379— cottons,  379— 384— silk, 
384 — 387— lace,  388— furniture,  ib. — 
glass,  388,  389— porcelain,  390— sur- 
gical and  mathematical  instruments,  ib, 
— clocks  and  watches,  391— jewellery, 
391 — musical  instruments,  392 — che- 
mical preparations,  i6.  393— tables  of 
the  manufactures  exported  from  France 
and  from  the  British  empire  in  1826, 
394 — remarks  thereon,  395. 

Marmnd't  (M.)  BibtioUea  Petmrdiitta, 
critical  notice  of,  675. 

MaieriaUm,  analysis  of  M.  Cabanb*s 
system  of,  189—191. 


Matter,  (Jacques,)  Hutotfv  du  Gfuttiemt, 
307 — analysis  of  his  work,  308, 509. 

Matthew  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  spe- 
cimen of  the  poetical  compositions  of, 
39 — his  encouragement  of  litentuit, 
40. 

Masure,  (F.  A.  J.)  Htrtotrt  de  la  Hmhi- 
tion  d8  1688,  en  Angleterre,  93— mate- 
rials collected  by  him,  94 — ^his  account 
of  Tyrconnel's  intrigue  to  make  Ireland 
a  province  of  France,  102— and  of 
James  II.'s  conspiracies  to  murder  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  104, 105—107. 

MeUing,  (M.)  Voyage  PitUnreajtu  dans  ks 
Pyriniet  Fran^aket,  224— character  of 
hb  work,  227.    See  Pyenea. 

Metals  imported  into,  and  exported  ftom, 
France,  in  1826,  373. 

Meyer,  (J.  D.)  InsttttOio/u  Judkimres  de 
V  Europe,  433 — observations  of,  on  the 
general  subject  of  le^slation,  458,  439 
— use  of  altering  existing  laws,  44^,  443 
— on  the  institution  of  a  new  magis- 
tracy, designated  by  the  name  of  Mtnis- 
tere  Public,  458,  459 — analysis  of  bis 
observations  on  "  Instruction  preala- 
ble,"  460,  461— on  the  qualifications 
and  functions  of  juries,  462,  463—467 
—utility  of  advocates,  468, 469— pro- 
per basis  of  all  plans  of  iegai  refom, 
469—472. 

Michand,  (M.  L.  G.)  Btogniphb  Unvoer- 
etlie,  notice  of,  655—657. 

Military  strength  of  Russia  and  Turkey, 
comparative  view  of,  283,  284. 

MoUctUar  attraction,  account  of  La  Place's 
theory  of,  121—128. 

Moors  in  Spam,  patrons  of  Arabic  liters- 
ture,  4,  5 — prevalence  of  the  Arabic 
language  in  that  country  after  their 
conquest  of  it,  16 — its  effects  in  im- 
proving the  vulgar  poetry  of  the  free 
Spaniards,  17 — beneficial  influence  of 
the  Moors  on  the  manners  and  literm^ 
ture  of  Europe,  21 — 23 — destruction 
of  the  writings  of  the  Moors  in  Spain, 
24. 

Mauler's  collection  of  Italian  songs,  notice 
of.  337. 

Musical  instruments,  state  of  the  numn- 
facture  of,  in  France,  392. 


N. 

Naturalists,  proceedings  of  the  so^ety  of, 

680. 
Netherlands,    literary  -  intelligence    from, 

338.  685. 
New  England,  present  state  of,  632. 
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Neu  Harnwty,  state  of  society  at,  635. 

New  OrUtaUt  state  of  society  at,  634, 635. 

Neo)  York,  rapid  improvements  in  the 
state  of,  633. 

Nicholas,  emperor  of  Russia,  military  force 
of,  283,  384— probable  issue  of  his  war 
frith  Turkey,  888.  S90— nature  of  his 
demands,  tQl-^observations  on  them, 
t91 — 297 — and  on  the  policy  which 
other  European  powers  would  be  war- 
ranted  in  adopting  iu  the  present  pos- 
ture of  affairs,  898—300. 

NidioU,  (Rev*  Dr.)  tribute  to  the  memory 
of,  688. 

Niemeyer,  (Rev.  Dr.)  biograpliical  notice 
of,  336. 

NUston,  (Professor)  Petrifieata  Sutcana, 

•    notice  of,  687. 


Odesm,  school  for  Oriental  languages  esta- 
blished at,  698. 

Ogvuki,  (Michel,)  Menunrts  tur  la  PoUgne, 
477 — after  the  fall  of  Poland  he  retires 
to  Venice,  488 — goes  to  Constantinople 
and  tries  to  interest  the  Porte  in  behalf 
of  the  Poles,  483— writes  to  Bona- 
parte, 483 — returns  to  Poland,  ib. — 
goes  to  Paris,  ib. — to  Russia,  484 — to 
Italj,  485, 486— revisits  Paris,  488— 
curious  interview  with  Duroc,  489 — 
returns  to  Russia,  491 — conversation 
with  the  emperor  Alexander,  ib.  498— 
his  detection   of   the  manoeuvres   of 

Bonaparte,     498 intercedes     with 

Alexander  for  the  Lithuanians,  495^ 
account  of  his  further  interview  with 
the  emperor,  503. 

Oleg,  regent  of  Russia,  death  of,  156. 

(Hga,  conversion  of,  to  Christianity,  157. 

(^tjinina,  or  select  legion  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  Russia,  origin  and  formation 
of,  171. 

OptiaU  instruments,  improved  manufac- 
ture of,  in  France,  391. 

Orange,  (William,  Prince  of,)  notice  of 
James  II.'s  conspiracies  against  his  life, 
103— 107— effect  of  the  prince's  land- 
ing in  England,  110,  111. 
Orvsi,  a  Hungarian  poet,  notice  of,  46. 
Oriental  UUnUuref  cultivation  of,  in  Italy, 
94 — in  England,  85 — in  Germany,  i6. 
— in  France,  86 — intelligence  respect- 
ing iu  progress,  343,  344.  690—698. 

P. 

I^anq/ctaky,  the  first  dragoman    to    the 
Purle,  account  of,  818,  819. 


PardmuM,  (J.  M.)  CoUeetian  dss  Lois  Ma- 

ritimes,  notice- of,  385,  386. 
Paris,  present  state  of   the    protestant 
churches  and  establishments  at,  304, 
305. 
Psriodieal  literature  of  the  Magyars,  no- 
tice of,  71. 
Petenburgh,  proceedings  of  the  university 

of,  339,  340. 
Philosophy,  different  schools  of,  iu  France 
in  the  nineteen tli  century,  185 — analy- 
sis of  the  theological  school  of,  185 — 
187 — of  the  system  of  materialism  of 
M.  Cabanb,  189 — 191 — the  spiritaal 
systems  of  Berard,  191 — 193 —  and  of 
Virdy,  193—196. 
Pigs,  number  of,  killed  annually  in  France, 

368. 
Planets,  on  the  perturbations  of,  135 — 
138 — motions  of  the  secondary  planets, 
particularly  of  the  moon,  139---148. 
Plants,  observations  on  the  spermatic  gra- 
nules of,  677 — 678. 
P^sna,  manufacture  of,  in  France,  378. 
Poetry  of  the  Magyars,  character  of,  38 — 
notices  of  their  principal  poets,  with 
specimens  of  their  compositions,  39 — 
69 — of   the  ancient  Russians,  188 — 
184. 
Poland,  sketch  of  the  old  government  of, 

478,  479 — causes  of   its  dissolution, 

479,  480— duplicity  uf  Bonaparte  to- 
wards this  country,  487 — sketch  of  the 
events  which  threw  the  duchy  of  War- 
saw into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  496— « 
499 — gallant  conduct  of  the  Poles  in 
the  service  of  Napoleon,  500 —  present 
state  and  constitution  of  the  actual 
kingdom  of  Poland,  503,  504 — and  of 
those  parts  which  remain  incorporated 
witii  the  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prus- 
sian dominions,  505,  506. 

Polytechnic  sthool,  at  Paris,  account  of, 
653,  654. 

Population  of  Turkey,  884,  note— of  the 
Havana,  406— of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
408 — observations  thereon,  409,  410. 

Porcelain,  present  state  of  the  manufac- 
ture of,  in  France,  390. 

Pouquemlle,  (F.  C.  H.  L.)  Voyage  dam  la 
Griee,  197— character  of  his  work,  801 
— instance  of  his  want  of  judgment, 
808 — anecdote  of  Lord  Byron,  804 — ^ 
806 — detection  of  some  of  bis  blunders, 
806 — 811 — account  of  his  interview 
witii  Ali  Bey,  818-^13. 

Preceiiion  of  the  equinoxes,  observations 
on,  133, 134. 

Property,  observations  on  the  state  of,  in 
France,  397, 398. 
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PnttitaHi$,  (Vnoth,)  progrea*  of  Um  Be- 
formatioD  anong,  50S,  SOS— tbeb  pre- 
•eol  tute*  305, 304.  306— Mooiiiit  of 
the  proteatant  chnrchet  aad  ettsblUh- 
ments  at  Paris,  304— 306— govenuwnt 
and  liturgT  of  tbe  tnath  protcatanll^ 
306,307. 
FfVMMfai  language,  origia  of,  17, 18. 
PruMtM,  liberaUty  of  tbe  king  of,  681— 
•tatc  of  tbo  Praanan  umrenitaoi*  A. 
6M. 
Prnhmdji  of  tbe  Churdi  of  England,  ob- 

servatiooa  oo,  305,  306. 
AiMMtiMU  on  tbe  Cootinent,  liat  of  tbe 
principal,  from  May  to  Auguit,  18t8, 
344— 358— and  from  September  to 
December,  18f8,  693— 706— namber 
of,  in  the  Leipsig  Michaelmai  Cata- 
logne,  683. 
Pyrwmta,  general  aspect  of  tbii  range  of 
mountunt,  tf  8,  Ssr9— tbeir  beight,  St9. 
t32,  g33— direction  and  eitrnt  of  the 
vallies,  ft9 — 231 — ^batina  found  in 
these  ▼allies,  S30^  931— pictureaqne 
aspect  of  tbe  Canlgoor  t33— dcsorip* 
tion  of  the  Col  de  la  Percbe,  t34»  «35 
— passage  of  a  dangerous  port  or  pass, 
935— aoooont  of  tbe  suogglers  in  the 
▼alle^  of  Carol,  236,  237 — soaroe  of 
the  nver  Garonne,  937— aoooont  of  tbo 
central  or  high  Pyrenees,  938— dan- 
gerous adventure  of  M*  DoaMUili,  939 
reaearchea  of  M.  RaaMud  in  tbe  Pyre- 
nees, 940,  941— aooount  of  M.  AJrba- 
n^re's  successful  attempt  to  ascend 
Mont  Perdu,  949— 948— notice  of  va- 
rious Pics,  in  the  centiml  Pjfrenecs,  948, 
949 — prominent  features  m  this  chaui 
of  mountains,  249,  950— particubtfiy 
in  tbeiff  geologicai  construction,  951— 
954. 


Qmrtenmu,  condition  of,  at  New  Orleans, 

634.635. 
QHofrpiiMnm,  (Cavalier,)  Itta0«ris  daUs 

Due  SkUii^  notice  of,  684. 


Radey,  a  Hungarian  poet,  notice  of,  and 
specimen  of  bis  compositions,  46,  47. 

124^,  a  Hungarian  poet,  notice  of,  49. 

Bamtmd,  (M.)  noiioe  of  the  researches  of, 
in  tbe  Pyrenees,  940»  941. 

lUnmer,  (Frederick  Von,}  Qaekukte  <kr 
iM««tai^«a,55»-laborious  neseaicbee 
of,  and  preparations  for  hit  work,  560 


— importance  of  the  period  compnaid 
in  H;  ib.  561,  569-^d)aracler  of  Mi 
work,  663,  564i 
J^^brmotioR,  progreaa  of,  in  France^  90t, 

303. 
&<^gim  of  tbe  Magyara,  notioe  of,  74. 
JUtml,  (M.)  Mnaie  da  Pdniwu  etSMp- 

Iwe,  critical  notice  of,  652. 
itawMia  of  tbe  isle  of  Cub%  416— 418. 
JUat,  (Jaodvaky,)  Hktain  ModtrmitU 
Mea,  197— hia  qnaliScatlona  m  bd 
historian,  918— hia  ncconnt  of  tbe  eii- 
gin  of.  the  dragomana  or  interpftlen 
to  the  Porte,  218,  9l9L~and  of  Ii»d 
Byroia,  990— 993— obaarvationa  en  Im 
work,  923. 
Ban*,  (J.  M.  F.)  Xilurgia  dai  SgUmJU- 
fimUa  de  la  Fnmet,  309— plan  and 
character  of  bis  work,  306,  307. 
Bunk  tnacnptian,  translation  of,  674. 
Rurik,  the  first  sovereign  of  Rossia»  roga 

of,  156. 
AuMJo,  account  of  tbe  ancient  inhabitanti 
of  151— 155— origin  of  the  name  JSw* 
liwif,  151,  159,  note-^atate  of  this 
country  in  the  ninth  century,  155— 
Rurik,  a  Scandinavian  chief,  tbe  fint 
sovereign  of  nortbeni  Russia,  ib* — reign 
of  Igor,  156— converalon  of  bb  widow 
Olga  to   Christianity,  157— itoign  of 
Vladimir,  167— dicnmstanoes   wldcfa 
led  him  to  become  a  drisliaii,  iSOs,  159 
—bis  method  of  conTcrting  Ua  sub- 
jects and  of  destroying  paganism,  159, 
160— remarks  on  bis  govenunent,  160 
—extracts  from  the  6nt  code  of  wfitteu 
laws  in  Rumia,  161,  169— effects  of 
ehristianity  upon  tbe  Russian  ^mac- 
ter,  169 — invasion  and  dominntioB  of 
the  Tartars  in  RusNa»  163, 164     state 
of  Romia  during  this  period,  165— ffcign 
of  Ivan  III.  who  threw  off  tbe  Taft^ 
yoke,  166— auspioions  commencement 
of  tbe  reign  of  Iran  IV.  167— account 
of  tbe  cruelties  subsequently  pctpo- 
trated  by  him,  167 — 177 — he  mordlers 
his  son,  178 — his  death,  179    remarks 
on    hn  reign*  180 — slate  of   society 
among  tbe  eady  Russians,  181, 189— 
their  funerals,  189— analysis  of  the  £»> 
ptdiikn  ef  Jgar,  an  ancient  Roaoiam 
poem,  183, 184— military  foKO  oC  Rna- 
sia,  983, 984— obaervationa  on  the  pro- 
bable issue  of  her  war  with  Turbej,  9&5 
— *990— and  on  tbe  consequences  vrbich 
may  result  from  it,  990— on  tbe  iade* 
peudence  of  Greece  as  demanded  by 
Russia,  991,  999— on  the  firee  passage 
of  tbe  Bosphoros,  demanded  by  Roasia, 
for  vessels  of  aU  nations,  999»  29^— an 
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